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Theodore Roethke 


Sequence 


In a Dark Time 

I 

In a dark time, the eye begins to see. 

I meet my shadow in the deepening shade j 
I hear my echo in the echoing wood-—- 
A lord of nature weeping to a tree. 

I live between the heron and the wren, 

Beasts of the hill and serpents of the den. 

II 

What’s madness but nobility of soul 

At odds with circumstance ? The day’s on fire! 

I know the purity of pure despair, 

My shadow pinned against a sweating wall. 
That place among the rocks—is it a cave, 

Or winding path ? The edge is what I have. 

III 

A steady storm of correspondences! 

A night flowing with birds, a rugged moon. 
And in broad day the midnight come again! 

A man goes far to find out what he is— 

Death of the self in a long, tearless night, 

All natural shapes blazing unnatural light. 

IV 

Dark, dark my light, and darker my desire. 

My soul, like some heat-maddened summer fly, 
Keeps buzzing at the sill. Which I is T? 

A fallen man, I climb out of my fear. 

The mind enters itself, and God the mind, 

And one is One, free in tl^^gpripg vyind. 
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Elegy 

Her face like a rain-beaten stone on the day she rolled off 
With the dark hearse, and enough flowers for an aldorman,— 
And so she was, in her way, Aunt Tilly. 

Sighs, sighs, who says they have sequence ? 

Between the spirit and the flesh,—what war ? 

She never knew; 

For she asked no quarter and gave none, 

Who sat with the dead when the relatives left, 

Who fed and tended the infirm, the mad, the epileptic, 

And, with a harsh rasp of a laugh at herself, 

Faced up to the worst. 

I recall how she harried the children away all the late summer 
From the one beautiful thing in her yard, the peachtree; 

How she kept the wizened, the fallen, the misshapen for herself, 
And picked and pickled the best, to be left on rickety doorsteps. 

And yet she died in agony, 

Iler tongue, at the last, thick, black as an oxen’s. 

Terror of cops, bill collectors, betrayers of the poor ,— 

I see you in some celestial supermarket, 

Moving serenely among the leeks and cabbages, 

Probing the squash. 

Bearing down, with two steady eyes, 

On the quaking butcher. 


Light Listened 


O what could be more nice 
Than her ways with a man ? 

She kissed me more than twice 
Once we were left alone. 

Who'd look when he could feel ? 
She’d more sides than a seal. 

The close air faintly stirred. 
Light deepened to a bell, 

The love-beat of a bird. 

She kept her body still 
And watched the weather flow. 
We live by what we do. 


All’s known, all, all around; 

The shape of things to be; 

The green thing loves the green 
And loves the living ground. 

The deep shade gathers night; 
She changed with changing light. 

We met to leave again 
The time we broke from time; 

A cold air brought its rain, 

The singing of S stem. 

She sang a final song; 

Light listened when she song. 
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The Algerian Tragedy 


T he Algerian war began just six 
years ago. In the small hours of a Mon¬ 
day morning, November ist, 1954, 
seventy small groups of Arabs all over the 
country attacked police stations and public 
buildings and vehicles with their home-made 
bombs and old hunting-rifles. 

Almost everywhere, the raids failed com¬ 
pletely; only in the wild Aur£s mountains near 
the Tunisian border, a turbulent area since 
Roman times, did they develop into yet another 
local rising. In that region a group of fifteen 
rebels stopped a bus and shot two passengers, 
a young French schoolteacher and his wife. Ger¬ 
maine Tillion, the ethnologist (well known to 
readers of Encounter*) was in the mountains 
at the time; she reports that Moslem opinion 
unanimously condemned the murder. Only two 
years later, Moslem children in the Algiers 
Casbah cheered when the ambulances rushed 
past to the scene of a successful terrorist out¬ 
rage. And after four further years this bitter 
little war continues to absorb the military 
strength of France, and to sap the moral credit 
of the West. 

By i960 the endless conflict was provoking a 
“crisis of the French conscience,” especially 
among young men awaiting their call-up. Some 
insoumis went into hiding or exile. A few even 
(through the “Jcanson network”) offered their 
services to the Algerian nationalists; twenty of 
these went on trial in September. A former 
head of the Algiers police testified in court to 
the tortures and disappearances against which 
they were protesting. A manifesto by 121 
artists, teachers, and intellectuals justified their 
■motives and excused insoumiss'ton. And the 
Cardinals and Archbishops of France, the Pro- 


*Cf. her “Algeria in 1958,” Encounter (July, 
1958) and “The Terrorist” (December, 1958). 


te.stant Assembly and the Teachers’ Federation, 
while condemning both insoumission and tor¬ 
ture, all confirmed that the malaise of youth 
was both widespread and sincere. 

These events harmed the Right; but they also 
brought the Left into disrepute. At the Jeanson 
trial, the interminable obstruction of some 
defence lawyers alienated their warmest sympa¬ 
thisers. Jcan-Paul Sartre affirmed that the 
Algerian nationalists were fighting for French 
liberties; Francis Jeanson himself, from Switzer¬ 
land, expressed surprise that they had shot so 
few French prisoners. These provocative state¬ 
ments brought the popular reaction and the 
official repression which their authors (believing 
“fascism” to be the necessary “prelude to revolu¬ 
tion") had probably intended. True to form, the 
government played into their hands, seizing 
journals which discussed insoumission (even 
disapprovingly); prosecuting some of the 121 for 
inciting desertion; suspending civil servants and 
teachers who had signed; and banning any 
radio or TV appearance by signatories, or any 
mention of their names or works. Even Jacques 
Soustelle condemned this “mean, petty admini¬ 
strative persecution.” 

Opinion was hardening on the other side too. 

Abandoning French sovereignty in Algeria is 
an illegitimate act; it outlaws those who commit 
it and their accomplices, and places those who 
oppose it, by whatever means, in a state of legiti¬ 
mate self-defence. 

Thus Michel Dcbre, now de Gaulle’s Premier, 
in 1957. Counsel for the Right-wing insurgent 
leaders of January, i960 (who went on trial in 
November), used Debrd’s words to present them 
as defenders of republican legality. Meanwhile 
prominent generals like Salan were demanding 
drastic action against those who incited dis¬ 
affection, while themselves threatening to dis- 
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obey a government whose policies they 
disapproved. Responsible student leaders feared 
that die insoumission of the generals would en¬ 
courage that of the next batch of conscripts. 
They tried to divert their followers by a massive 
peace demonstration of the entire Left; it was 
boycotted by the Communists and beaten up 
by the police. Each side, feeding on the other’s 
excesses, prepared to defy the law. The Gaullists 
of 1940 and 1958 had denied the legitimacy of 
previous regimes. Now their own faced a double 
challenge. 

The “Europeans’* 

A lgeria is a huge country, nine-tenths of 
. it desert. Even in the inhabited north, only 
a fifth of the area can be cultivated. But on 
this land of poor soil and resources, with hardly 
any industry, live over a million Europeans and 
nearly nine million Moslems. 

Five-sixths of the Europeans were born in the 
country; thus their roots go much deeper than 
those of their less numerous opposite numbers 
in Tunisia and Morocco, Kenya and Rhodesia. 
Many of their forebears were Alsatians escaping 
from German rule, or democratic refugees, flee¬ 
ing from repressive government in France; 
Pierre Lagaillarde, leader of the right-wing in¬ 
surrections of May 13th, 1958, and January 24th, 
i960, claims descent from a famous democratic 
deputy killed on the barricades. Others are of 
Spanish, Italian, or Maltese origin—and the 
more fiercely “French” in consequence. The in¬ 
digenous Jews, who to-day number 140,000, 
were granted French citizenship in 1871. 

Only one European in twenty now lives on 
the land. Of these true colons, about three hun¬ 
dred are rich, and about a dozen enormously 
wealthy. Their urban compatriots have over¬ 
whelmingly dominated business, the professions, 
and (until recently) the public service. Indeed 
the European minority accounts for three- 
quarters of Algeria’s more prosperous groups, 
which enjoy an average income rather above 
that of Frenchmen at home. But the prosperous 
groups comprise less than a third of the Euro¬ 
pean community; and the income of the remain¬ 
ing 70 per cent is only half the figure in France. 
These poor whites—the postmen and teachers, 
clerks and tram-drivers—are, of course, the 
most afraid of Arab competition. The rich can 
send their capital to France (and lately have 
been exporting more than the Constantine Plan 
brings in). The poor have no such easy escape. 

In normal times, the rich have dominated 


European politics. Most of them have been con¬ 
scienceless reactionaries, clinging to every privi¬ 
lege and fighting every measure to improve the 
Moslems’ lot. Strong supporters of Pdtain 
during the war, they operated before and after¬ 
wards mainly through the metropolitan Radical 
Party. As skilful lobbyists with large funds, 
great experience, and a powerful influence on 
the Algiers administration, they were usually 
able to impose their wishes on the weak and 
timid ministries which—theoretically—ruled in 
' Paris. 

In times of crisis, however, the European poor 
have often turned to less orthodox leadership. 
They were revolutionary in 1871, violently anti- 
semitic in 1898, often Socialist or Communist 
after 1945. But well before the 1954 revolt began, 
class conflict had given way to racial alarms, 
and most of the reactionary insurgents of Janu¬ 
ary, i960, came from Bab-el-Ouctl, a working- 
class suburb and former Communist stronghold. 

Far more dangerous than the Left were the 
right-wing advocates of fascism and dictator¬ 
ship. Joseph Ortiz led the Bab-el-Oued workers, 
Pierre Lagaillarde organised the students, 
Robert Martel appealed to the farmers of the 
Algiers neighbourhood. In normal times their 
movements were tiny; but in a crisis they 
swelled overnight, as the European population 
were seized by the fear of betrayal. So, in 
January, i960, they became suddenly representa¬ 
tive of a fear-stricken population, and even 
moderate politicians hastened to their defence 
—among them a Gaullist senator who had only 
recently warned against the blind folly of trying 
to repeat the 13th of May. 

The Moslems 

T he nine million Moslems have for thirty 
years been among the fastest growing 
populations in the world. Well over half of 
them are under twenty, and their numbers are 
doubling every twenty-five years. Most are Arab¬ 
speaking, but about a third are descended from 
the country’s original inhabitants, the Berbers, 
who have been driven back into the hills by 
successive invaders. The Berbers live mainly in 
the rugged Kabyle mountains east of Algiers 
(parts of which are as heavily populated as 
Belgium), in the capital itself, and in the Auris 
mountains to the east.-.There seems to be little 
substance in French claims that Arab-Berber 
antagonism seriously divides the nationalist 
movement. 
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There is no segregationist legislation in 
Algeria, no separate seating on buses or distinct 
queues in the post-offices; in so far as the 
Moslems have worse opportunities than the 
Europeans, the blame lies with educational in¬ 
adequacies rather than legal obstacles. About 
a 'quarter of the Moslems of working age are 
engaged in pursuits other than agriculture; in 
work, their average income (excluding the well- 
off 2 per cent at the top) is around a third of 
the French metropolitan average. But a quarter 
of these Moslems suffer complete or partial un¬ 
employment, from which the Europeans are 
virtually immune. 

The three-quarters of Moslems who live from 
agriculture are nearly all desperately poor. 
While their average income is calculated to be 
less than a tenth of the French, one ethnolo¬ 
gist’s classification—into those who eat twice a 
day, those who eat once, and the hungry—is 
more to the point. The wretched soil of Algeria 
can probably not maintain its present popula¬ 
tion, certainly not the ten million more who 
will appear by 1980. The only solution is emi¬ 
gration to France; and in 1954, when the revolt 
began, one adult male in seven was working 
there. (In parts of KaLylia the proportion was 
one in two, and is even higher to-day.) 

It was among these emigrant workers that, 
in the 1920’s, nationalist politics first developed; 
not in Algeria itself. There, the rich Moslem 
landowners were content with a regime which 
left them free to exploit and oppress their 
wretched peasantry. The small intellectual <?lite 
ardently desired equal status with the French— 
a pretension rejected with contempt by both 
the colons and the administration—rather than 
independence. For Algeria had never been a 
political entity, unlike the neighbouring pro¬ 
tectorates of Tunisia and Morocco with their 
traditional state organisation, their puppet mon¬ 
archies and, by 1939, their powerful parties, 
Neo-Destour and Istiqlal. 

The equivalent Algerian movement was much 
weaker. It was founded in France by a shoe¬ 
maker, Messali Hadj, and called the North 
African Star; repeatedly it was banned by the 
French and revived under new titles. Its tactics 
changed as often as its name; Messali co-oper¬ 
ated in turn with revolutionary Communists 
and Islamic reactionaries, with Blum’s Socialists 
and Doriot’s Fascists. By 1947 his party, now 
called the MTLD (“Movement for the Triumph 
of Democratic Liberties”) had attracted Moslem 
support away from the European-dominated 
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Socialists and Communists. Its chief rival was 
the UDMA (“Democratic Union for the 
Algerian Manifesto”), which had been founded 
during the war by Fcrhat Abbas. This appealed 
mainly to the educated llite which, like Abbas 
himself, had hitherto favoured assimilation to 
France; the MTLD recruited from the workers 
and lower middle-class. The UDMA was mild, 
secularist, and westernising, the MTLD violent, 
conservative, and pan-Arab. Messali’s following 
seems, by 1947, to have been at least double that 
of Abbas. 

During the post-war years, nationalist activity 
took various forms. Disorders at S£tif on VE- 
Day (May 8th, 1945) turned into an armed out¬ 
break which was savagely put down; the 
hundred murdered Europeans were avenged by 
several thousand Moslem dead. (European 
Communists took an active part in the repres¬ 
sion; nationalists have never trusted them since 
then.) A law of 1947 gave the vote to all 
Moslems; but both MTLD and UDMA found 
election after election shamelessly rigged against 
them by the French administration. Finally, 
however, in 1953, a genuine chance of construc¬ 
tive progress emerged. 

The initiative came from the new mayor of 
Algiers, Jacques Chevallicr, a former reactionary 
converted to liberalism. He invited the MTLD 
municipal councillors to join his administration 
and co-operate in his spectacular re-housing 
programme. The party’s Central Committee 
accepted his offer; Messali, who was interned in 
France, was furious at this capitulation to 
reformism. A bitter quarrel broke out, with 
fighting for the party’s physical and financial 
assets, rival congresses and mutual expulsions. 
In ihe midst of this struggle another group made 
its appearance. 

The new body originally called itself the 
CRUA, “Revolutionary Committee for Unity 
and Action.” Most of its leaders had formerly 
belonged to the “Secret Organisation” (OS) of 
the MTLD, a direct-action body which the 
French broke up in 1950. They were younger 
and poorer than the established politicians; most 
of them were peasants by origin, extremists by 
temperament, and professional revolutionaries 
by occupation. The soil had been prepared for 
them by the repression of the Sltif outbreak and 
the rigging of elections; organising work had 
been started by the OS; and their opportunity 
came with the MTLD split. For now they could 
offer to the party activists, disgusted with fratri- 
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cidal strife, a way to end nationalist dissensions 
overnight: an armed rising against French rule 
which would render all the old divisions 
obsolete and force every Moslem to choose his 
side. Moderate nationalist intellectuals, corrupt 
stooges of the administration, middle-class 
assimilationists, reformist city councillors, even 
the old patriarch Messali dictating terms from 
his Vendean exile—all would be swept aside 
once the stark alternative was posed: for the 
freedom fighters or against them? Thus the 
revolution was directed against the Moslem 
politicians no less than against the French. 
Its first handbill, issued on the first day of 
the rebellion, proclaimed: 

Our National Movement, prostrated by years 
of immobility and routine, badly directed, was 
disintegrating little by little. Faced with this 
situation, a youthful group, gathering about it 
the majority of the wholesome and resolute 
elements, judged that the moment had come to 
take the National Movement out of the impasse 
into which it had been forced by the conflicts of 
persons and of influence and to launch it into 
the true revolutionary struggle.... 

Rebels, Nationalists, Terrorists 

T he rebels, who soon took the name ot 
National Liberation Front (FLN) were 
determined to monopolise the representation of 
Moslem opinion. Their method was to elimi¬ 
nate or intimidate those who contested their 
claim. Rival nationalists were even more 
obnoxious than Francophiles, for one day 
France might try to negotiate with them as she 
had in Tunisia. But, as a leader in exile wrote 
to a commander in the maquis in 1955: 

France as well as the trashy politicians will be 
sadly disappointed. The vigilance of the com¬ 
batants will, in Algeria, nip Bourguibaism in the 
bud.... 

Several nationalist (especially UDMA) leaders 
were sentenced to be assassinated during the 
outbreaks of August 20th, 1955; though most 
escaped, Ferhat Abbas’ nephew was killed. 
Abbas himself was one of the designated vic¬ 
tims. But he soon made his peace with the 
FLN, and joined them in Cairo in April, 1956. 
In 1958 he became head of their “provisional 
government,” a position of more prominence 
than power. Many other moderate politicians 
have similarly “taken out insurance” by vigor¬ 
ous criticisms of the French, or even by going 
over to the FLN; most have been treated with 


contempt. In September, 1955, the FLN publicly 
warned those who 

now think they can climb aboard with us.... 

But the people will not forget that these men, 

instead of helping them, helped themselves... 

their eleventh-hour speeches cannot ward off the 

punishment that awaits them. •* 

The FLN is thus determined to monopolise 
Algerian nationalism. Naturally it is strongly 
opposed by the original nationalists of Messali’s 
party, now called the MhJA (“Algerian National 
Movement”). In Algeria these have almost been 
wiped out except for a few pockets; their armed 
bands were attacked by both sides, their civilian 
sympathisers deterred by terrorism (the worst 
example was the massacre of the three hundred 
male inhabitants of Mechta Kasbah, near 
Melouza, in April, 1957) or discredited by being 
driven to accept French protection. But the 
MNA survives among its original adherents, the 
Algerian workers in France. Here the two 
movements wage a savage war: over five years, 
an average of two Moslems a day have been 
killed in France, and four more wounded, by 
their co-religionists. (Thus one emigrant in forty 
has been a victim.) The MNA trade union has 
had six leaders murdered. Workers are attacked 
for holding the wrong views, or for not paying 
the stiff levy demanded by FLN (about ten 
shillings a week; merchants, of course, pay 
much more). The FLN is said to raise £500,000 
a month in this way within France; in Algeria 
its “taxes” bring in a similar amount. There, 
most of the Moslem rich, and many Europeans, 
protect themselves by heavy contributions. 

In Algeria itself, terrorism against Europeans 
has usually been indiscriminate—attacks on 
isolated victims, or bombs timed to explode at 
peak hours in cafls and dance-halls, at football 
grounds and bus-stops. Moslems sometimes 
suffer from similarly indiscriminate violence, 
such as the inexplicable attack on a school bus 
at El Marsa (25th November, 1959), in which 
four Moslem children were killed. But more 
commonly the Moslem targets are such desig¬ 
nated victims as local councillors, candidates at 
elections, “tax” defaulters, smokers (the FLN 
banned tobacco), or participants in the French 
land reform scheme. About six Moslems a day 
(till recently, eight) are still being assassinated 
by terrorists in Algeria. 

Terrorism cannot simply be explained away as 
the brutal but understandable elimination of 
“quislings.” For instance, Senator Ch£rif Ben- 
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habyles, who (with an unlucky passer-by) was 
shot dead in Vichy on August 27th, 1959, had 
denounced the excesses of French repression, 
condemned integration, avowed his continued 
friendship with Ferhat Abbas—and refused 
French police protection. He had recently made 
several trips to Switzerland, undoubtedly to 
meet FLN representatives. His murder was 
plainly meant by the extremists as a warning 
to any moderate, on either side, who was think¬ 
ing of the compromise peace for which Moslem 
opinion unquestionably longed. 

It would be absurd to accept the official 
French contention that the FLN are a mere 
handful of criminals without popular support; 
if they were, they would have been destroyed 
long ago. But it seems hard to maintain that a 
movement which uses terror for so long, on 
such a scale, represents the true wishes of all its 
people—those of El Marsa, for instance. One 
should not make too much of the 180,000 
Moslems under arms on the French side, some 
six times more than the FLN forces ever had. 
For the latter could probably multiply their 
numbers if they had more arms, while the 
former include village self-defence groups which 
often reach a live-at J-lct-livc agreement with 
the local FLN band, and auxiliaries (Harris) 
who willingly accept a well-paid occupation in 
a land where unemployment is rife. Yet it is 
worth noting that desertions, frequent among 
Moslem troops in 1956-7, arc negligible to-day; 
and this although the Harris include many rallies 
—cx-FLN soldiers who have come over, volun¬ 
tarily or after capture. (According to Officiers 
en Algtrie, a “stop-the-war” pamphlet by three 
returned officers, prisoners who join the French 
forces number between 10 and 15 per cent of 
all the FLN casualties, and the proportion is 
rising.) Many French officers go out on patrol 
night after night with a section entirely made 
up of former FLN fellagas. 

The FLN thus meets hostility from its bitter 
enemies who have everything to lose from its 
victory: all the ralliis ; some of the har\is; a few 
rich friends of France; the families of the vic¬ 
tims of terrorism; the villagers who have sup¬ 
ported the French because their neighbours and 
traditional enemies were pro-FLN; the surviving 
followers of the MNA. Yet the groups com¬ 
mitted to France are no doubt a much smaller 
minority than that actively supporting the FLN. 
The majority, as in most civil wars, passively 
endures the exactions of both sides and longs 
for the return of peace. 


As FLN terror has won some Moslems to the 
French side, so French repression, often blind 
and undiscriminating, has been die rebels’ 
strongest weapon. Villagers from the hills, num¬ 
bering a million and a half, have been “re¬ 
grouped” in new areas where they could be 
better protected and controlled—but only a third 
of these rc-groupments were economically 
viable; most suffered hardship, sometimes even 
starvation. In the towns, any Moslem with a 
primary education is likely to have been in an 
internment camp. These naturally function (as 
in Ireland in 1917) as nationalist universities; 
in one of the best managed, where the authori¬ 
ties hoped most of the inmates would cast votes 
at the 1958 referendum, the turn-out was 2 per 
cent. The system is neither as efficient nor as 
ruthless as is often supposed—the murderer of 
Senator Bcnhabyles has just been freed after a 
short prison sentence (in France) for illegally 
carrying arms. But conditions vary widely. A 
Red Cross inspection commission reported in 
December, 1959 that, while conditions in over 
half the camps in central Algeria ( AlgSrois) were 
bad, in two-thirds of those in the west ( Oranie ) 
and east ( Constantinois ) they were good or very 
good. 

The French have some ground for complain¬ 
ing of their bad press. Charges of torture, like 
the cases of Djamila Bouhired in 1957 and 
Djamila Boupacha in i960, invariably and 
properly receive wide publicity, both in the Paris 
opposition press and abroad. Understandably, 
the critics demand a higher standard from the 
French than from the FLN. But the picture they 
present is often incomplete. Thus a respectable - 
American professor, in an academic work, ca/ 
denounce French infringements of civil liberties 
without once mentioning FLN terrorism (Edgar 
Furniss in France—Troubled Ally). The New 
Statesman's account of the Red Cross report 
gave a quarter of its space to describing the 
worst camp of all, without bothering to say that 
the Commission, on its second visit a month 
later, had found the place transformed. No one 
pointed the contrast between the French, who 
invited Red Cross inspections (though not pub¬ 
licity for the results), and the FLN which, up 
to June, i960, refused every Red Cross request 
for access to prisoners or even for a list of their 
names. 

There is, however, no doubt that torture is 
still all too common. Some commanders have 
made genuine, sometimes even effective efforts 
to stamp it out—though punishments, in accord- 
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ance with French tradition in cases of abuses 
committed in the public service, are never pub¬ 
licised. Bur, only too often, the authorities have 
preferred to cover up outrages by denouncing 
those who reveal them, or pointing to the FLN 
terrorism which may explain, but does not 
excuse, French brutality and sadism. 

The Men Between 

T h e ordinary Moslem is caught between the 
violence, arbitrary or deliberate, of both 
sides. His dominating wish is for an end to the 
nightmare. Yet the profound changes made by 
the war have not all been evil. Psychologically, 
since Algerian Moslems are affirming their 
nationality in arms, to accept western values no 
longer seems a symbolic capitulation; where 
French modernisers could not induce Moslem 
women to renounce the veil, or men to abandon 
their right to divorce their wives at will, socio¬ 
logists now report that these changes have 
spread rapidly under FLN sponsorship. Materi¬ 
ally, French attempts to win Moslem allegiance 
have brought substantial improvements. Land 
reform has been begun, industrialisation encour¬ 
aged, civil service jobs opened to Moslems, local 
government brought under their control, educa¬ 
tion greatly extended. 

These belated measures seem unlikely to fulfil 
their political aim. Too many of the bene¬ 
ficiaries regard them as by-products of the 
revolt, and give their gratitude to the FLN. 
Moreover, the repression, striking blindly, 
causes the whole Moslem community to feel 
endangered, and reinforces its solidarity—from 
which the FLN profits. Even Moslems who 
detest FLN methods cannot help feeling pride 
in men of their race who have defied the French 
army for six years. While the war continues, 
few Moslems can repudiate their own folk under 
arms. 

But afterwards? Psychologically, everything 
would be changed once the terror and repres¬ 
sion ended—though the Moslems’ thirst for 
human dignity could no doubt be slaked only 
by the grant of independence. Materially, those 
who give the FLN credit for provoking the 
French into constructive reforms may well 
doubt its capacity for carrying them out itself. 
Many who know the Moslems well, therefore, 
believe that, with peace, the elusive third force 
might at last come to life. For the mass of 
attentistes are not without views on their 
country’s future; they are cross-pressured, like 


those voters in western democracies who are 
slowest and most hesitant in making up their 
minds. In Algeria, where the conflicting 
pressures are so much more terrible, the uncer¬ 
tainties arc magnified. Numbers of Moslem 
families are divided against themselves. Mme 
Germaine Tillion, who knows the Moslems as 
well as any westerner, believes that while 90 
per cent of them favour the FLN, 60 per cent 
want friendship with France. The left-wing 
authors of Officiers en Algtrie record similar 
impressions. 

To Moslems who want both independence and 
links with Paris, both the FLN and the 
French, de Gaulle has long been the one man 
capable of making peace, and the only leader 
who could fulfil their aspirations. “Their con¬ 
fidence in de Gaulle is total, startling,” wrote 
one of the Officiers, referring to 1958. An 
“Algiers letter” in Mend^s-France’s monthly 
Cahiers de la Rdpublique (June, 1959) spoke of 
their “immense hope (in de Gaulle) which you 
can scarcely conceive.” During the January i960 
insurrection, anti-Gaullist European territorials 
at Mostaganem, in Oranie, clashed with Moslem 
demonstrators shouting “Down With Massul’’, 
“We want work}", and " Vive de Gaulle 7 " 
Later, in the anti-Gaullist L’Express (February 
nth, i960), Claude Krief reported that “At 
Algiers ... (dc Gaulle) could be acclaimed by 
virtually the whole Moslem population,” and 
MendtSs-France agreed that his “measures have 
brought, as all witnesses confirm, a profound 
response among the Moslems.” And on June 1st, 
Le Monde’$ correspondent recorded that “the 
anti-Gaullism of the FLN has practically no 
hold on the Moslems, even the nationalists.” 

The French Army 

esides the Europeans and the Moslems 
there is a third political entity in Algeria: 
the French army. It cumulates the powers of all 
armies in countries at war, with the immense 
civil administrative authority conferred by suc¬ 
cessive governments, from 1956 to i960, on the 
only force capable of running this chronically 
under-administered territory. This transfer of 
power was at first warmly approved by 
Mendis-France and his friends, who rightly 
much preferred the army to the settler-ridden 
administration and police. Even Moslems wel¬ 
comed it as a lesser evil. 

The consequences have been mixed: neither 
black nor white, or rather both black and white. 
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for in Algeria the contrasts between neighbour¬ 
ing zones or sectors are often startling. The 
army is not a monolithic unit, and its conduct 
depends on the standards and oudook of in¬ 
dividual generals—and second-lieutenants. More¬ 
over, there are many divisions within its ranks, 
fhe “activist" officers have always been con¬ 
centrated in the Algiers command; Oran and 
Constantine have never been in their hands— 
just as civilian extremism has always been far 
stronger in the capital than in the two regional 
centres). There are distinct differences of out¬ 
look between professionals and conscripts; be¬ 
tween the parachutists (who get all the glory 
and publicity) and other regulars; between dif¬ 
ferent paratroop divisions; between the politi¬ 
cally-minded staiT officers in the Algiers 
hot-house and their fellows out in the bled\ 
between the powerful, strongly integrationist 
psychological warfare enthusiasts, and the 
“SAS” officers directly administering Moslem 
villages and towns. 

Yet on two points the great majority of 
officers are agreed. First, the unity of the army 
must be maintained; the political split of the 
second world war must never be repeated. 
Secondly, they will not put up with another 
defeat imposed by the politicians. They have no 
desire whatever to take over political power, 
and loathe the thought of making and un¬ 
making governments like a “Mexican army.” 
But they will not tolerate a capitulation in 
Algeria. Some may fear the loss of comforts and 
privileges. Others are alarmed at the likely 
effects in France itself of the return of an angry 
army and a million furious settlers. None will 
concede defeat in a war which they believe they 
are winning, or again abandon to nationalist 
vengeance, as they did in Indo-China, natives 
who had trusted in French promises to remain. 

The army’s political role has been more that 
of a lobby, trying to influence the government, 
than that of a conspiracy to replace it. Few 
officers are prepared to plot—-though their num¬ 
bers might swell rapidly if a capitulation 
seemed imminent. Their attitude is more like 
that of Gough’s cavalry officers who, in 1914, 
resigned their commissions rather than coerce 
Ulster—and so in effect vetoed certain possible 
lines of policy. But this analogy conceals a 
crucial fact: the French army in Algeria is pro- 
Moslem and anti-colon. For, to compete with 

• Cf. Brian Crozier, “The General’s Generals,’’ 
Encounter, April, i960. 


the well-entrenched FLN clandestine organisa¬ 
tion, the army has been forced to behave almost 
as a political party, paternalist in outlook yet 
progressive and even revolutionary in aim.* 

The insurrection of January, i960, with 
which the troops then in Algiers plainly sym¬ 
pathised, should not mislead us. These were 
Massu’s paratroops, partly recruited from the 
city and based there for three tense years; in 
contrast, the troops who replaced them (another 
parachutist division) were furious at having to 
abandon their operations in the bled to deal 
with Lagaillarde, Yet even Massu’s entourage 
was described by a left-wing journalist (Jean 
Daniel in L’Express, February nth, 1960) as 
advocating “rural socialism.’’ The soldiers 
hoped to counter the “myth” of independence 
by the rival myth of modernisation, equality, 
integration—a “Kemal revolution” sponsored by 
France. Thus, though ashamed of French 
neglect of Algeria in the past, the army—despite 
all its bitter critics—is proud of what it is doing 
there to-day, enthusiastic in its efforts to im¬ 
prove the living conditions of remote peasant 
villages which have never before seen a doctor 
or a schoolmaster. 

“For the very first time in my military career 
I have an entirely clear conscience," I was told 
by a general distinguished for his liberalism 
and humanity. The junior officers in the SAS 
often voluntarily prolong their military service 
to continue with their task of social reconstruc¬ 
tion. These constructive activities cannot com¬ 
pete for publicity with charges of torture. But 
in fact, once more, the black and the white exist 
side by side. 

Self-Determination ? 

Y e t the policy of self-determination by 
referendum—accepted officially by both 
de Gaulle and the FLN—arouses no enthusiasm 
in the army, despite military sympathy for the 
Moslems. For it is a procedure, not an objec¬ 
tive; and, as one officer put it, “you can’t com¬ 
mit yourself to a question-mark." The army 
knows that France cannot remain in Algeria 
without Moslem support and co-operation; the 
Moslems know what happened to France’s 
friends in Morocco and Tunisia after indepen¬ 
dence. How can any self-respecting officer, out 
in the bled, encourage a village leader whom he 
likes and trusts to risk his own life and his 
family’s by becoming mayor of his hamlet—un¬ 
less the Frenchman can honestly promise that 
no scuttle in twelve or eighteen months’ time 
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will deliver his friends into the power of the 
FLN? 

The practical problems of self-determination, 
too, are enormous. Can there be a fair vote in a 
primitive country torn by the passions and 
hatred of six years of bitter civil warfare? A 
spokesman from Ortiz’s balcony, in January, 
put the point brutally: 

If no one takes the Moslems to the polls, they 
will stay at home. If the army takes them, 
they will vote for France; if the FLN takes them, 
they will vote for independence. So what’s all this 
nonsense about self-determination? 

No doubt the two sides might agree to re¬ 
group their forces and keep them out of the 
referendum campaign. Even so, the verdict 
would reflect the sum of local positions of 
strength rather than any genuine popular wish. 
Moreover, de Gaulle has demanded a long delay 
between the cease-fire and the vote. But if the 
military contest were merely transformed into a 
political one, would passions really cool off as 
the crucial vote approached? Would the rival 
armed forces really withstand the temptation to 
intervene surreptitiously where things were 
going badly for their side? 

This is not all. Even if no one interfered im¬ 
properly with the campaign or the poll, the 
vote would be profoundly influenced by the 
result the Moslems expected', once convinced the 
FLN was going to win, every attentiste would 
hasten to make his peace with them. Experience 
in the North African protectorates has shown 
that a compromise line cannot be held more 
than a few weeks (in Morocco) or months (in 
Tunisia) because of the rush to get on the 
victor’s band-wagon. Thus the first sign of 
French recognition of the FLN—however in¬ 
formal or unofficial—would consolidate their 
hold on Moslem opinion, and give them the 
representativeness which they have always 
claimed, but might not find it easy to retain 
once peace was signed. Once recognised as 
representative, however, they will become so. 

This is why the FLN long refused to discuss 
peace terms until France had agreed to con¬ 
cede both Algerian independence and their own 
status as a provisional government. They aban¬ 
doned these explicit claims after de Gaulle’s 
offer of self-determination on September 16th, 
1959. But they still hoped to reach the same ends 
by an indirect approach. For their insistence 
that military talks on a cease-fire must be 
accompanied by political negotiations on the 


guarantees of a fair vote (fully justified by the 
history of French-managed elections in the past) 
was accompanied by a rejection of round-table 
discussion with other tendencies of Algerian 
opinion. These, whether European or Moslem, 
must express their views to and through the 
French government—which would thus have to 
accept a tete-h-tite with the FLN. And to ensure 
that the lesson sinks into Moslem minds, the 
FLN wanted an early meeting between General 
de Gaulle and Ferhat Abbas. 

Thus a truly free vote, without physical or 
psychological coercion, will be very difficult, if 
not impossible, to obtain. Much left-wing 
opinion, and perhaps some Gaullist opinion too, 
holds that the one way out is through a refer¬ 
endum of which the result is predetermined by 
negotiation between the contestants, both sides 
campaigning for an affirmative answer to a 
solution previously agreed between them. The 
FLN would accept no such solution unless their 
claim to independence was conceded. But, to¬ 
day, a state can be independent and yet remain 
within the French Community. 

There are two strong arguments for "pre¬ 
determination.” The first is the impracticability 
of a truly free vote. The second is that, even if 
this were practicable, it would leave the Euro¬ 
peans and the pro-French Moslems wholly with¬ 
out protection. The Algerian economy is utterly 
dependent on the Europeans, who employ more 
than 90 per cent of those working in industry 
and commerce, account for 92 per cent of gross 
business earnings, and provide 92 per cent of 
the country’s private investment; a vote for in¬ 
dependence without safeguards would inevit¬ 
ably provoke a panic exodus, disrupting the 
economic life of Algeria—and the political life 
of France. Only by negotiations with those who 
have the prestige to accept unpopular conces¬ 
sions, and the authority to carry their followers’ 
consent, can any sort of guarantees be obtained. 
But the word “guarantees” arouses only scepti¬ 
cism. Stages and safeguards, time-limits and 
precautions have been utterly discredited by 
developments in Morocco and Tunisia. The 
exodus will not be prevented by paper promises 
which no European will trust; it can be averted 
only if the French army remains in Algeria for 
a decade after the cease-fire. 

Alternatives 
ven last summer a settlement on these 
lines still seemed possible. France badly 
needed one, both to regain influence in Europe 
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and to retain her ties with the new African 
states of the Community. And the FLN needs 
one too. 

For the French held some strong cards. The 
military situation has been moving steadily in 
thqjr favour. Though the FLN keeps strong 
forces in Tunisia and Morocco, fewer arms have 
been getting through to its troops within 
Algeria; they are broken up into much smaller 
bands than a year ago; their morale seems to be 
lower (the proportion of prisoners is rising); 
and they arc finding more difficulty in recruit¬ 
ment. Whereas in 1958 the maquis leaders were 
thought to be much more intransigent than the 
exiles in Tunis, by i960 the roles were reversed. 

Next, the French could impose what the FLN 
most dread: partition. No one can stop them 
from setting up a “new Israel” along the coast 
from Oran to Algiers, and denying to the 
nationalists the principal cities and most fertile 
lands in Algeria. Both sides agree that this 
would be disastrous to the country’s welfare— 
but if the war drags on a few more years, it 
might then seem less ruinous than an endless 
struggle. The choice before the FLN—and the 
French—might well lie between a negotiated 
settlement in 1961, and' a de facto partition in 
1963 or 1965. 

Thirdly, Moslem opinion in Algeria is pas¬ 
sionately anxious for the nightmare to end. 
Extreme intransigence by the FLN might in 
the end have forfeited Moslem goodwill. Tunis 
was beginning to fear this last February, when 
de Gaulle’s firmness against the European in¬ 
surgents had sent his prestige soaring among 
the Moslems. 

Fourthly, the alternative for the FLN is 
dangerous. China is prodigal with offers of aid; 
but the benefits are dubious, the reluctance of 
the Tunisians evident, the risks of acceptance 
manifest. Their cautious acceptance of de 
Gaulle’s overtures in June, and their refusal 
finally to break off talks after the first unsatis¬ 
factory meetings, suggested awareness that they 
stood at a cross-roads, and reluctance to follow 
the highway to the east. 

Moreover, in the last resort a link between 
France and Algeria is even more important to 
the Moslems than to the French. Not only do 
Frenchmen provide capital and technical skills, 
but France offers an indispensable outlet for 
Algeria’s leaping population. As French 
citizens, the Algerian Moslems have free access 

* Cf. Herbert Luethy, “De Gaulle,” Encounter, 
July, i960. 
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to the French labour market—-unlike the 
Tunisians and Moroccans, only one of whom 
works in France for every ten Algerians. These 
immigrants send much of their earnings home, 
and keep alive at least a million-and-a-half 
(some estimates say three or even four million) 
of their fellow-countrymen. If Algeria were 
wholly severed from France, most nationals of 
each country would soon return home, volun¬ 
tarily or under compulsion. Economically, the 
exchange (and the loss of Saharan oil) would 
bring minor inconvenience in France. Algeria 
would suffer immediate catastrophe. 

An agreed settlement clearly meant hard 
bargaining, with the FLN manoeuvring to 
obtain implicit recognition and the French to 
deny it, the French trying and the FLN refus¬ 
ing to give the negotiations the outward appear¬ 
ance of a capitulation. It would have faced 
hostility from the Europeans and the army, both 
determined to resist concessions beyond a cer¬ 
tain point. But experience did not seem to bear 
out the gloomy views expressed by the New 
Statesman when the Fourth Republic fell: 

De Gaulle is a "Wooden Titan.”.. .The colon 
extremists... do not expect much resistance 
from this ageing prima donna who owes his 
Indian Summer of power entirely to their efforts. 
Dc Gaulle’s slogans may be vague... but... it is 
Soustelle and Massu who will do the interpreting. 

And again. 

There is no doubt that the new regime will be 
dominated by the French in Algeria.... General 
de Gaulle can play the role of a Neguib, but if 
he tries to carry out his personal policy he will 
soon be replaced by a Nasser. 

The General 

or two-and-a-half years, General de Gaulle 
had survived these dangers by skilfully 
blurring the issues and bewildering his oppo¬ 
nents. His seemingly incomprehensible zig- 
gagging policy had gratified and discouraged 
each side in turn. In January he delighted the 
Moslems by refusing to compromise with 
Lagaillarde; in March he bitterly disappointed 
them by his reassurances to the army; in June 
he swung back so far that the FLN, for the 
first time, agreed to send an emissary to Paris 
—only to confront the emissary with conditions 
so rigid that no one can have imagined they 
would be accepted. Where, if anywhere, was he 
going? 

The answer, I think, is to be found in his 
past career.* De Gaulle has twenty years’ experi¬ 
ence as a politician, and his strategic method 
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has not varied. Against Churchill, against extreme wing by Abbas and the moderates, who 
Giraud, against the Communists in 1944 and could then co-operate with the “third force” 
the Committees of Public Safety in 1958, he has nationalists in facing the desperate problems of 
played for time, confused the issue, conciliated reconstruction. 

everyone a little and no one completely, and Early in i960 it seemed de Gaulle might be 
created a fog around his real intentions in which granted the time he needed. In France his pqpu- 

he could forge steadily ahead towards his objec- larity was unimpaired. Among the Algerian 

tive. When he came to power, he would neither Moslems it soared after the January i960, insur- 

repudiate integration nor commit himself to it. rection—which alarmed the army by showing 

But by i960 integration was dead. The army how isolated it was from both Moslems and 

had swallowed, without reacting, first the dis- Frenchmen at home. Abrqpd, both the great 

solution of the Committees of Public Safety; powers were courting the General, and thus 

then self-determination; finally, instead of wary of the FLN. So at Melun, in June, France 

Algfrie frartfaise, “an Algerian Algeria linked confronted the FLN emissaries with rigid terms, 

with France.” And even while the war goes on, Most observers thought this a prelude to tough 

this Algerian Algeria is coming into being. bargaining; none, however pessimistic, expected 

Power is passing quite rapidly into the the FLN to break off the talks. 

Moslems’ hands. Nearly 200,000 of them have 

been armed by France; a predominant share in Yet a turning-point came, if not at Melun, at 

new administrative appointments is reserved to de Gaulle’s press conference of September 5th, 

them; local government is under their control; when the world waited in vain for the balancing 

their integrationist representatives have nearly move towards peace. For all the President had 

all swung over to supporting Algfrie algerienne. to offer was this: “People sometimes say: 

De Gaulle has given an irrevocable answer to de Gaulle is the man to settle the Algerian prob¬ 
one crucial question: in a few years’ time lem—if he cannot, no one can. Then will they 

Algeria will be a land ruled by Moslems, not by kindly let me get on with it?” The answer was 

Frenchmen. A second crucial question remains No. 

open: will its rulers be friendly or hostile to- The General’s assets began to fall away alarm- 
wards France? ingly. Khrushchev, for reasons of his own 

De Gaulle hoped that his concessions on the (Berlin? China? U.N.?), gave de facto recogni- 

first question would ensure a favourable answer tion to the “Provisional Government of the 

to the second. “France,” he had said in 1957, Algerian Republic.” His press began printing 

“dislikes half-measures which turn against her. violent criticisms of France; FLN visitors in 

She likes great concessions which bring every- Moscow (whose presence in the past had been 

thing back to her_The more the Algerians concealed) were given a state welcome. Ferhat 

are free the more they will be united to the Abbas returned from Peking to answer 

French.” For this happy ending he needed time de Gaulle’s invitation to “peace if they lay 

—to win back the army, to master the Euro- down the knife” with a defiant “we will lay 

peans, above all to convince the ordinary Moslem down our knives when we have planes instead.” 

voter (through economic and educational re- The United States had at last to choose whether 

forms) of the advantages of the French connec- to back France against the Afro-Asian bloc, or 

tion. As they found these advantages working to help the FLN so as to keep them from the 

in their daily lives, he could begin to build up Communist embrace. Back in 1957, one Ameri- 

a Moslem-controlled Algeria—keeping a place can senator had outspokenly condemned the 

open for the FLN, but denying them exclusive former course. His name was John F. Kennedy, 

control. De Gaulle’s collapse was equally sudden in 

The FLN might well refuse to come in. For, North Africa. Hopes had been raised and then 
on both sides, war is now routine, and peace a dashed once too often. “Moslem Gaullism is 

leap into the unknown. Negotiations would stone dead,” wrote a journalist who had for- 

threaten French unity; but they would also ter- merly insisted on its importance. The Moslem 
ribly strain the cohesion of the FLN, as they politicians reflected the widespread disillusion- 

broke Sinn Fein in 1921. If the FLN did refuse, ment. Most of them, elected under army 

the new Algeria would be built without them— auspices as integrattonists, had rallied to 

subjecting them to growing pressure to join. If de Gaulle when he defied Lagaillarde’s insur- 
they agreed, this would mark the defeat of the gents; now they were demanding political talks 
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with the FLN. Even President Bourguiba of 
Tunisia, who had so often preached moderation 
to the FLN leaders, publicly doubted whether 
de Gaulle could solve the problem, or whether 
he himself could any longer prevent Communist 
arms from flowing through his country. 

In France, too, the position was deteriorating 
fast. The active minorities on both sides were 
growing, as we have seen, in numbers and ex¬ 
tremism. But the masses, too, were affected; 
Grenoble became the first provincial city to 
receive the President of the Republic frigidly. 
His increasingly personal conception of his 
power drew heavy fire from both Right and Left 
in Parliament and the press. Centre politicians 
dared to attack him in public, and even the 
devoted Guy Mollet went into formal opposi¬ 
tion. As General Salan emerged as the spokes¬ 
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man of Algirie fran^aise, tension built up again 
in army circles. 

De Gaulle knows he must quickly regain the 
initiative. On November 4th he promised the 
nationalists their Algerian Republic. For the 
Right, Bidault denounced his policy: “execrable, 
worse than ever.” But the Left did not abate its 
distrust of pouvoir personnel. Confidently mon¬ 
archical, the President continued to evoke the 
popular faith in himself which he had so far re¬ 
kindled after each disappointment. 

The Stale will not [jermit the claim of those 
who enjoy some personal standing—political, 
iradc union, military, journalistic, or other per¬ 
sonalities—to influence the guidance of France. 
The guidance of France belongs to those upon 
whom she has conferred that duty. Therefore it 
belongs above all to me. 


Homage to Caliban 

Sick on this morning after some escapade 
Of my shadow-man who still puts light to rout, 

And, whooping, makes bad hay in a childish shade, 

Of that fishy monster I think, whose claws and snout 
Through every sea-change of a magic island 
Remained exactly as they always were, 

The Bard’s black twin without—so hints the postscript— 
One scrap of hope from Art; only from prayer. 

Well, he it seems should know, who rode the ocean 
On that mere self of his—a rolten butt— 

Yet plucked his Ariel of imagination 

From the gross mothering tree where it was shut, 

That art, in one sense, only begs the question 
Of what we are; leaves Caliban to rot. 

And yet that beast of his was not cast off; 

Return he did and say—though shredded fine 
In its loose jaws the old unleavened stuff— 

“This thing of darkness I acknowledge mine.” 

Thomas Blackburn 
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Against Dryness 

A Polemical Sketch 


T a F. complaints which I wish to make 
are concerned primarily with prose, 
not with poetry, and primarily with 
novels, not with drama; and they are brief, 
simplified, abstract, and possibly insular. 
They arc not to be construed as implying 
any precise picture of “the function of the 
writer.” It is the function of the writer to 
write the best book he knows how to write. 
These remarks have to do with the back¬ 
ground to present day literature, in Liberal 
democracies in general and Welfare States in 
particular, in a sense in which this must be 
the concern of any serious critic. 

We live in a scientific and anti-meta¬ 
physical age in which the dogmas, images, 
and precepts of religion have lost much of 
their power. We have not recovered from 
two wars and the experience of Hitler. We 
are also the heirs of the Enlightenment, 
Romanticism, and the Liberal tradition. 
These are the elements of our dilemma: 
whose chief feature, in my view, is that we 
have been left with far too shallow and 
flimsy an idea of human personality. I shall 
explain this. 

Philosophy, like the newspapers, is both 
the guide and the mirror of its age. Let us 
look quickly at Anglo-Saxon philosophy and 
at French philosophy and see what picture 
of human personality we can gain from these 
two depositories of wisdom. Upon Anglo- 
Saxon philosophy the two most profound in¬ 
fluences have been Hume and Kant: and it 
is not difficult to see in the current philo¬ 
sophical conception of the person the work 
of these two great thinkers. This conception 


consists in the joining of a materialistic 
behaviourism with a dramatic view of the 
individual as a solitary will. These subtly 
give support to each other. From Hume 
through Bertrand Russell, with friendly help 
from mathematical logic and science, we 
derive the idea that reality is finally a quan¬ 
tity of material atoms and that significant 
discourse must relate itself directly or in- 
direedy to reality so conceived. This posi¬ 
tion was most picturesquely summed up in 
Wittgenstein’s Tractates. Recent philosophy, 
especially the later work of Wittgenstein and 
the work of Gilbert Ryle derivative there¬ 
from, alters this a little. The atomic Humian 
picture is abandoned in favour of a type of 
conceptual analysis (in many ways admir¬ 
able) which emphasises the structural depen¬ 
dence of concepts upon the public language 
in which they are framed. This analysis has 
important results in the philosophy of mind, 
where it issues in modified behaviourism. 
Roughly: my inner life, for me just as for 
others, is identifiable as existing only through 
the application to it of public concepts, con¬ 
cepts which can only be constructed on the 
basis of overt behaviour. 

This is one side of the picture, the Humian 
and post-Humian side. On the other side, we 
derive from Kant, and also Hobbes and 
Bentham through John Stuart Mill, a picture 
of the individual as a free rational will. With 
the removal of Kant’s metaphysical back¬ 
ground this individual is seen as alone. (He 
is in a certain sense alone on Kant’s view 
also, that is: not confronted with real dis¬ 
similar others.) With the addition of some 
utilitarian optimism he is seen as eminently 
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cducable. With the addition of some modem 
psychology he is seen as capable of self- 
knowledge by methods agreeable to science 
and common sense. So we have the modern 
man, as he appears in many recent works on 
ethics and I believe also to a large extent in 
the popular consciousness. 

We meet, for instance, a refined picture of 
this man in Stuart Hampshire’s book Thought 
and Action. He is rational and totally free 
except in so far as, in the most ordinary law- 
court and commonsensical sense, his degree 
of self-awareness may vary. He is morally 
speaking monarch of all he surveys and 
totally responsible for his actions. Nothing 
transcends him. His moral language is a 
practical pointer, the instrument of his 
choices, the indication of his preferences. His 
inner life is resolved into his acts and choices, 
and his beliefs, which are also acts, since a 
belief can only be identified through its ex¬ 
pression. His moral arguments are references 
to empirical facts backed up by decisions. The 
only moral word which he requires is “good” 
(or “right”), the -word which expresses 
decision. His rationality expresses itself in 
awareness of the facts, whether about the 
world or about himself. The virtue which is 
fundamental to him is sincerity. 

I f w e turn to French philosophy we may 
see, at least in that section of it which has 
most caught the popular imagination, I mean 
in the work of Jean Paul Sartre, essentially 
the same picture. It is interesting how ex¬ 
tremely Kantian this picture is, for all 
Sartre’s indebtedness to Hegelian sources. 
Again, the individual is pictured as solitary 
and totally free. There is no transcendent 
reality, there are no degrees of freedom. On 
the one hand there is the mass of psycho¬ 
logical desires and social habits and preju¬ 
dices, on the other hand there is the will. 
Certain dramas, more Hegelian in character, 
are of course enacted within the soul; but 
the isolation of the will remains. Hence 
angoisse. Hence, too, the special anti¬ 
bourgeois flavour of Sartre’s philosophy 
which makes it appeal to many intellectuals: 
the ordinary traditional picture of personality 


and the virtues lies under suspicion of 
mauvaise foi. Again the only real virtue is 
sincerity. It is, I think, no accident that, 
however much philosophical and other criti¬ 
cism Sartre may receive, this powerful 
picture has caught our imagination. The 
Marxist critics may plausibly claim that it 
represents the essence of the Liberal theory 
of personality. 

It will be pointed out that other pheno¬ 
menological theories (leaving aside Marx¬ 
ism) have attempted to do what Sartre has 
failed to do, and that there are notable philo¬ 
sophers who have offered a different picture 
of the soul. Yes; yet from my own know¬ 
ledge of the scene I would doubt whether 
any (non-Marxist) account of human per¬ 
sonality has yet emerged from phenomeno- 
logy which is fundamentally unlike the one 
which I have described and can vie with it 
in imaginative power. It may be said that 
philosophy cannot in fact produce such an 
account. I am not sure about this, nor is this 
large question my concern here. I express 
merely my belief that, for the Liberal world, 
philosophy is not in fact at present able to 
offer us any other complete and powerful 
picture of the soul. I return now to England 
and the Anglo-Saxon tradition. 

The welfare state has come about as a 
result, largely, of socialist thinking and 
socialist endeavour. It has seemed to bring a 
certain struggle to an end; and with that 
ending has come a lassitude about funda¬ 
mentals. If we compare the language of the 
original Labour Party constitution with that 
of its recent successor we see an impoverish¬ 
ment of thinking and language which is 
typical. The Welfare State is the reward of 
“empiricism in politics.” It has represented 
to us a set of thoroughly desirable but limited 
ends, which could be conceived in non- 
theoretical terms', and in pursuing it, in 
allowing the idea of it to dominate the more 
naturally theoretical wing of our political 
scene, we have to a large extent lost our 
theories. Our central conception is still a 
debilitated form of Mill’s equation: happi¬ 
ness equals freedom equals personality. 
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There should have been a revolt against 
utilitarianism; but for many reasons it has 
not taken place. In 1905 John Maynard 
Keynes and his friends welcomed the philo¬ 
sophy of G. E. Moore because Moore re¬ 
instated the concept of experience, Moore 
directed attention away from the mechanics 
of action and towards the inner life. But 
Moore’s “experience” was too shallow a con¬ 
cept; and a scientific age with simple attain¬ 
able empirical aims has preferred a more 
behaviouristic philosophy. 

What have we lost here? And what have 
we perhaps never had? We have suffered a 
general loss of concepts, the loss of a moral 
and political vocabulary. We no longer use 
a spread-out substantial picture of the mani¬ 
fold virtues of man and society. We no 
longer see man against a background of 
values, of realities, which transcend him. We 
picture man as a brave naked will sur¬ 
rounded by an easily comprehended empiri¬ 
cal world. For the hard idea of truth we have 
substituted a facile idea of sincerity. What 
we have never had, of course, is a satisfactory 
Liberal theory of personality, a theory of 
man as free and separate and related to a rich 
and complicated world from which, as a 
moral being, he has much to learn. We have 
bought the Liberal theory as it stands, 
because we have wished to encourage people 
to think of themselves as free, at the cost of 
surrendering the background. 

W e have never solved the problems 
about human personality posed by the 
Enlightenment. Between the various con¬ 
cepts available to us the real question has 
escaped: and now, in a curious way, our 
present situation is analogous to an 18th- 
century one. We retain a rationalistic opti¬ 
mism about the beneficent results of educa¬ 
tion, or rather technology. We combine this 
with a romantic conception of “the human 
condition,” a picture of the individual as 
stripped and solitary: a conception which 
has, since Hitler, gained a peculiar intensity. 

The 18th century was an era of rational¬ 
istic allegories and moral tales. The 19th 


century (roughly) was the great era of the 
novel; and the novel throve upon a dynamic 
merging of the idea of person with the idea 
of class. Because 19th-century society was 
dynamic and interesting and because (to use 
a Marxist notion) the type and the individual 
could there be seen as merged, the solution 
of the 18th-century problem could be put off. 
It has been put off till now. Now that the 
structure of society is less interesting and less 
alive than it was in the 19th century, and 
now that Welfare economics have removed 
certain incentives to thinking* and now that 
the values of science are so much taken for 
granted, we confront in a particularly dark 
and confusing form a dilemma which has 
been with us implicitly since the Enlighten¬ 
ment, or since the beginning, wherever 
exactly one wishes to place it, of the modern 
Liberal world. 

If we consider 20th-century literature as 
compared with 19th-century literature, we 
notice certain significant contrasts. 1 said 
that, in a way, we were back in the 18th 
century, the era of rationalistic allegories and 
moral tales, the era when the idea of human 
nature was unitary and single. The 19th- 
century novel (I use these terms boldly and 
roughly: of course there were exceptions) 
was not concerned with “the human con¬ 
dition,” it was concerned with real various 
individuals struggling in society. The 20th- 
century novel is usually either crystalline or 
journalistic; that is, it is cither a small quasi- 
allegorical object portraying the human con¬ 
dition and not containing “characters” in 
the 19th-century sense, or else it is a large 
shapeless quasi-documentary object, the de¬ 
generate descendant of the 19th-century 
novel, telling, with pale conventional char¬ 
acters, some straightforward story enlivened 
with empirical facts. Neither of these kinds 
of literature engages with the problem that I 
mentioned above. 

It may readily be noted that if our prose 
fiction is either crystalline or journalistic, the 
crystalline works are usaally the better ones. 
They are what the more serious writers want 
to create. We may recall the ideal of “dry- 




ness” which we associate with the symbolist 
movement, with writers such as T. E. 
Hulme and T. S. Eliot, with Paul Valery, 
with Wittgenstein. This “dryness” (small¬ 
ness, clearness, sel£-containedness) is a 
nemesis of Romanticism. Indeed it is 
Romanticism in a later phase. The pure, 
clean, self-contained “symbol,” the exemplar 
incidentally of what Kant, ancestor of both 
Liberalism and Romanticism, required art to 
be, is the analogue of the lonely self- 
contained individual. It is what is left of the 
olher-worldlincss of Romanticism when the 
“messy” humanitarian and revolutionary 
elements have spent their force. The tempta¬ 
tion of art, a temptation to which every work 
of art yields except the greatest ones, is to 
console. The modern writer, frightened of 
technology and (in England) abandoned by 
philosophy and (in France) presented with 
simplified dramatic theories, attempts to con¬ 
sole us by myths or by stories. 

On the whole: his truth is sincerity and his 
imagination is fantasy. Fantasy operates either 
with shapeless day-dreams (the journalistic 
story) or with small myths, toys, crystals. 
Each in his own way produces a sort of “dream 
necessity.” Neither grapples with reality: 
hence “fantasy,” not “imagination." 

T h e proper home of the symbol, in the 
“symbolist” sense, is poetry. Even there 
it may play an equivocal role since there is 
something in symbolism which is inimical to 
words, out of which, we have been reminded, 
poems are constructed. Certainly the in¬ 
vasion of other areas by what I may call, for 
short, “symbolist ideals,” has helped to 
bring about a decline of prose. Eloquence is 
out of fashion; even “style,” except in a very 
austere sense of this term, is out of fashion. 

T. S. Eliot and Jean-Paul Sartre, dissimilar 
enough as thinkers, both tend to undervalue 
prose and to deny it any imaginative func¬ 
tion. Poetry is the creation of linguistic quasi- 
things; prose is for explanation and exposi¬ 
tion, it is essentially didactic, documentary, 
informative. Prose is ideally transparent; it is 
only faute de mieux written in words. The in¬ 
fluential modern stylist is Hemingway. It 
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would be almost inconceivable now to write 
like Landor. Most modern English novels in¬ 
deed are not written. One feels they could slip 
into some other medium without much loss. 
It takes a foreigner like Nabokov or an Irish¬ 
man like Beckett to animate prose language 
into an imaginative stuff in its own right. 

Tolstoy who said that art was an expression 
of the religious perception of the age was 
nearer the truth than Kant who saw it as the 
imagination in a frolic with the understand¬ 
ing. The connection between art and the 
moral life has languished because we are 
losing our sense of form and structure in the 
moral world itself. Linguistic and existential¬ 
ist behaviourism, our Romantic philosophy, 
has reduced our vocabulary and simplified 
and impoverished our view of the inner life. 
It is natural that a Liberal democratic society 
will not be concerned with techniques of 
improvement, will deny that virtue is know¬ 
ledge, will emphasise choice at the expense 
of vision; and a Welfare State will weaken 
the incentives to investigate the bases of a 
Liberal democratic society. For political pur¬ 
poses wc have been encouraged to think of 
ourselves as totally free and responsible, 
knowing everything we need to know for 
the important purposes of life. But this is 
one of the things of which Hume said that 
it may be true in politics but false in fact; 
and is it really true in politics? We need a 
post-Kantian unromantic Liberalism with a 
different image of freedom. 

T he technique of becoming free is more 
difficult than John Stuart Mill imagined. 
We need more concepts than our philoso¬ 
phies have furnished us with. We need to 
be enabled to think in terms of degrees of 
freedom, and to picture, in a non-meta- 
physical, non-totalitarian, and non-religious 
sense, the transcendence of reality. A simple- 
minded faith in science, together with the 
assumption that we are all rational and 
totally free, engenders a dangerous lack of 
curiosity about the real world, a failure to 
appreciate the difficulties of knowing it. We 
need to return from the self-centred concept 
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of sincerity to the other-centred concept of 
truth. We are not isolated free choosers, 
monarchs of all we survey, but benighted 
creatures sunk in a reality whose nature we 
are constantly and overwhelmingly tempted 
to deform by fantasy. Our current picture of 
freedom encourages a dream-like facility; 
whereas what we require is a renewed sense 
of the difficulty and complexity of the moral 
life and the opacity of persons. We need 
more concepts in terms of which to picture 
the substance of our being; it is through an 
enriching and deepening of concepts that 
moral progress takes place. Simone Weil said 
that morality was a matter of attention not of 
will. Wc need a new vocabulary of attention. 

It is here that literature is so important, 
especially since it has taken over some of the 
tasks formerly performed by philosophy. 
Through literature we can rc-discover a sense 
of the density of our lives. Literature can 
arm us against consolation and fantasy and 
can help us to recover from the ailments of 
Romanticism. If it can be said to have a 
task, now, that surely is its task. But if it is to 
perform it, prose must recover its former 
glory, eloquence and discourse must return. 
I would connect eloquence with the attempt 
to speak the truth. I think here of the work 
of Albert Camus. All his novels were 
written', but the last one, though less striking 
and successful than the first two, seems to 
me to have been a more serious attempt upon 
the truth: and illustrates what I mean by 
eloquence. 

I T 1 s curious that modern literature, which 
is so much concerned with violence, con¬ 
tains so few convincing pictures of evil. 

Our inability to imagine evil is a conse¬ 
quence of the facile, dramatic and, in spite 
of Hider, optimistic picture of ourselves with 
which we work. Our difficulty about form, 
about images—our tendency to produce 
works which are either crystalline or jour¬ 
nalistic—is a symptom of our situation. Form 
itself can be a temptation, making the work 
of art into a small myth which is a self- 
contained and indeed self-satisfied individual. 


We need to turn our attention away from 
the consoling dream necessity of Romanti¬ 
cism, away from the dry symbol, the bogus 
individual, the false whole, towards the real 
impenetrable human person. That this 
person is substantial, impenetrable, in¬ 
dividual, indefinable, and valuable is after all 
the fundamental tenet of Liberalism. 

It is here, however much one may criticise 
the emptiness of the Liberal idea of freedom, 
however much one may talk in terms of 
restoring a lost unity, that one is forever at 
odds with Marxism. Reality <s not a given 
whole. An understanding of this, a respect 
for the contingent, is essential to imagination 
as opposed to fantasy. Our sense of form, 
which is an aspect of our desire for consola¬ 
tion, can be a danger to our sense of reality 
as a rich receding background. Against the 
consolations of form, the clean crystalline 
work, the simplified fantasy-myth, we must 
pit the destructive power of the now so un¬ 
fashionable naturalistic idea of character. 

Real people are destructive of myth, contin¬ 
gency is destructive of fantasy and opens the 
way for imagination. Think of the Russians, 
those great masters of the contingent. Too 
much contingency of course may turn art into 
journalism. But since reality is incomplete, 
art must not be too much afraid of incom¬ 
pleteness. Literature must always represent a 
battle between real people and images; and 
what it requires now is a much stronger and 
more complex conception of the former. 

In morals and politics we have stripped our¬ 
selves of concepts. Literature, in curing its 
own ills, can give us a new vocabulary of 
experience, and a truer picture of freedom. 
With this, renewing our sense of distance, we 
may remind ourselves that art too lives in a 
region where all human endeavour is failure. 
Perhaps only Shakespeare manages to create 
at the highest level both images and people; 
and even Hamlet looks second-rate compared 
with Lear. Only the very greatest art invigor¬ 
ates without consoling, and defeats our 
attempts, in W. Ht Auden’s words, to use it 
as magic. 
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T h £ f i r s t white settlers came to the 
Highlands in 1904 and therefore an 
old man like Kungo could remember 
a time before there was a white man in the 
land. He had seen the Serkali, as the 
Kikuyus called the British Government, 
come, and if he could only manage to live 
a few years longer, there seemed every like¬ 
lihood that he would see them go. The whole 
business was turning out to be that of but 
one long lifetime. Kungo sat outside his 
thingtra —his bachelor’s hut—and watched 
the hot equatorial sun going down the sky. 
He had called to his senior wife to bring 
him some beer. Fhe made her beer out of 
sugar-cane and he preferred her brew to that 
of any of his other wives. She brought him a 
calabash and he sat drinking it, and as he 
drank, he meditated. The memories of a life 
came back to him. 

The first white men to come to Nanyuki 
were the missionaries, and the first of 
them whom Kungo ever met was Father 
McCarthy. That was a very long time ago— 
more, far more, than a hundred seasons— 
for Kungo always reckoned his time by the 
seasons of six months, since the rains and 
the crops come every six months. He did not 
reckon in years as the white men so absurdly 
do. Kungo remembered Father McCarthy 
well—a tall, white old man with piercing 
eyes. He was a good man and a kind man, 
and he and his fellow priests had taught 
Kungo and the other tribesmen some lessons 
which they had been glad to learn. They 
had shown them how they could plant their 
crops and tend them so that the yield would 
be increased. They had cast a spell on the 
tsetse fly so that it did not eat their herds 
and they could now drive their herds into 
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districts where herds had never been able to 
go before. They had shown them how to 
build up their land on the hillsides in ter¬ 
races, so that the rain no longer washed all 
their soil away. All these were good lessons. 
Once when his first wife was ill, Father 
McCarthy had taken her to Nyeri to a bad¬ 
smelling house called a hospital, where a 
white witch-doctor had cut her open with a 
panga and snatched out from her stomach 
the devil by which she was bewitched within. 
He had then sown her up with a needle, 
and, after a time she had come back to him 
cured and able to bear more children. This, 
too, was a good thing to have done, 
and seemed to show that the white 
witch-doctors—their mundumugu —had more 
powerful spells than had the mundumugu 
of the Kikuyu. If so, it must be that their 
God was more powerful than the Kikuyu’s 
Ngai, and indeed Kungo had for a time 
accepted the God of Father McCarthy—had 
become a servant of the Bwana Jesus—and 
had defied the old law of Ngai. It had 
seemed to him clear when his wife came 
back from the hospital that it was the 
Christian God who now sat on Kerinyaga in 
place of Ngai. But in his old age he did not 
feel so sure. A hyena had left its droppings 
near his thingira. He looked at them with 
disgust and with terror. Father McCarthy, 
he well knew, would have said that a hyena's 
droppings were a hyena’s droppings and 
nothing more. But all the Kikuyu believe 
that there is a thahu —a curse—in a hyena’s 
droppings. Would it not be as well to go to 
the mundumugu , to kill a goat and get puri¬ 
fication from the thahu} He did not say that 
the Bwana Jesus was not powerful for evil, 
as Father McCarthy had taught. But was 
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that any reason why Ngai should not be 
powerful, too? Might it not be that there 
were many gods, all of whom had their 
power for evil? and was it not sensible pru¬ 
dence to avoid offending any of the gods? 

Besides, though Father McCarthy was a 
good and kind man and taught lessons 
which they did well to learn, he also said 
things which it was less easy to believe and 
which Kungo had never been able to find 
sensible. When Father McCarthy came, 
Kungo was still a young man. He had just 
bought his second wife. Father McCarthy 
told him that he should not have more than 
one wife. “What then should he do with the 
second wife?” he asked. Should he just 
turn her out to starve? If he sent her back to 
her parents, they would certainly not return 
the bride-price with which he had bought 
her.” Oh, no, said Father McCarthy, he 
should keep her, but he should not use her 
as a wife. This was plain madness. 

I T h a d seemed to him plain madness, but 
at least he had imagined that, mad or not, 
it was the custom of the white man. Father 
McCarthy and the other priests with him had 
a special thahu> placed upon them by the 
Bwana Jesus, which forbade them to lie 
with women at all, but he soon learnt that 
this tkahu did not fall upon all white men— 
that some white men did lie with women— 
and indeed when, shortly afterwards, a 
white man, Bwana Dillon, came and built 
a shamba and set up a farm amongst them, 
he brought a memsaab with him and for a 
time he lived with her. Among the white 
men, Kungo was told, a man has one single 
wife. It seemed a strange custom and it was 
hard to see for what purpose a man would 
trouble to make himself rich, if he could not 
buy more women with his riches. Neverthe¬ 
less, if that was the white man’s custom, he 
had said, so be it. Kungo was not gready 
concerned to understand. Then after a time 
Bwana Dillon’s memsaab went away. They 
Said that she had left him and had gone over 
the sea to a country called England. For a 
time Bwana Dillon lived, it seemed, alone. 
Then one day, he too went away, and when 


he came back he brought with him another 
memsaab. He had, so Kungo was told, been 
what was called divorced and had married a 
new wife. Indeed after a time he divorced 
that wife too, and married a third. Father 
McCarthy had left by then, so Kungo wafc 
not able to consult him to find if he had 
understood it rightly, but it appeared that 
among the white men it was possible for a 
man to have as many wives as he liked, pro¬ 
vided that he only had one at a time. This 
surely, Kungo thought, was not a sensible 
arrangement. It was much better for a man 
to have all his wives at the same time, as 
then the wives could share out among them¬ 
selves both the burden of the work and the 
burden of child-bearing. The white man’s 
arrangement did not seem to him to be fair 
on the women. It is right that women should 
control their desires. For that reason, said 
Kungo, do we circumcise them, and, if one 
of my wives runs away to lie with another 
man, then, as is the custom, I bind a hot 
stone beneath her knee-caps to cripple her 
tendons, so that she can never run again. 
This is obviously common sense. But how 
can one expect a woman to control her 
desires if she is the only woman who can 
serve her man? 

Kungo of course had, like all Kikuyu, 
ever since his boyhood, lain with any girls 
wherever opportunity offered. Since Ngai 
had given him his desires it was but natural 
and right to satisfy them. He had always 
been careful in obeying the custom of the 
tribe. He knew well that it was wrong to 
impregnate an unmarried girl, for to do so 
would reduce her bride-price and would thus 
be an injustice to her parents. Therefore he 
had never sought to lift the second apron 
which all unmarried girls wear in copula¬ 
tion to guard themselves against being im¬ 
pregnated. But to lie with a girl could not be 
wrong. Indeed, if there were no fornication, 
how could the girls tell which men they 
liked and which they disliked? Yet Father 
McCarthy told him that fornication, too, was 
wrong—that it was wrong to lie with any 
women unless a man was married to her. 
This also he found strange and once again, 
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when he came to know other bwanas— 
bwanas who had not, like Father McCarthy, 
fallen under the thahu which forbade them 
to lie with women—he found that this 
custom was by no means a general custom of 
the white man. Bwana Dillon had after a 
few years got tired of farming. So he started 
instead what he called a Country Club for 
the rich bwanas and for bwanas who came 
from over the sea, where they could go and 
get drunk when they got tired of looking at 
the wild animals. Bwana Dillon hired 
Kungo to come and work in that Club, and 
it was thus that Kungo came to learn some¬ 
thing of the ways of the white man. He had 
seen how in their dances the white men and 
women held one another obscenely, the arm 
of the man around the woman as if she was 
a whore, and as he brought them their 
drinks he would often hear the white men 
talking easily and casually of the women 
with whom they had lain. They did not 
know that he understood English and there¬ 
fore talked before him without restraint, but, 
though he did not know all English words, 
he had early got to know the words which 
the English most commonly used—such as 
those for food and drink, the Government, 
and fornication, and motor cars—which were 
the subjects upon which they mainly talked. 

W hat Kungo could not for some time 
understand was why, though those 
bwanas lay with unmarried girls and though 
the girls did not use a second apron, yet it 
did not seem often to happen that the girls 
had children. It was not until he was an 
old man that one day his son, who, as was 
the way of the world, had left the shamba 
and gone to work in a hotel in Nairobi, ex¬ 
plained to him that the white women did 
have a second apron of a sort, which they 
put on when they lay with men and which 
guarded them against pregnancy. Or some¬ 
times it was the man who brought the apron 
as a gift when he came to lie with the 
woman. The white woman’s second apron 
was, said his son, a small apron of rubber. 
He had often seen it among the luggage of 
the guests at the hotel and a friend had cx- 
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plained to him its purpose. Kungo had then 
understood why white unmarried women 
were not more often pregnant, but, if so, 
why did they object to the Kikuyu girls if 
they wore a second apron, which was surely 
in every way a more seemly and decent habit 
and in accordance with the custom? White 
people, it seemed, when one looked into it, 
did much the same things as Africans, 
though in a less reasonable fashion. It was 
only that they talked differently and pre¬ 
tended to act differently. 

It was natural that a man should wish to 
beget as many children as possible, and the 
more wives he had, the more children could 
he beget and with the less inconvenience. A 
rich man—it was only reasonable—would 
buy as many women and as fat and with as 
broad pel vises as he could afford. Besides, 
since it was forbidden for a man to lie with 
his wife for twenty-four months after she 
had born him a child, for fear that her milk 
would fall on him and cause a thahu, or 
when a cow was about to calve, it was neces¬ 
sary that he should have more than one wife. 
Otherwise, for long periods he would not be 
able to lie with anyone, which would be 
absurd, or would have to sleep with whores, 
as they do in the bazaars, which was not 
worthy. A man wanted to beget as many 
children as possible for his own sake—as 
proof of his virility and to satisfy his pride— 
but it was also for the greatness of the tribe 
that he begat children. One had but to look 
around to see that there were not nearly 
enough people in the land. In all the hot 
plains by Isiolo there were no men save a 
few hunters—only many animals. Beyond 
Isiolo and all the way up to Marsabit and 
Moyale there was much land and few men 
and yet fewer women. There was all around 
plenty of good land which had not been 
cleared and occupied because there were not 
enough people to till it. If only more children 
were begotten, if only there were more 
people, more land could be opened up and 
everyone would be the richer. 

T h r s was but plain common sense, and 
Kungo therefore was very surprised 
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when one day Bwana Dillon said to him that 
there were too many children, that men 
should be persuaded to have fewer children, 
and that “something must be done about it.” 

“How could it be that there are too many 
children?” he asked the Bwana Dillon. 
“There are far too few children. Every man 
wants to have more children.” 

“No,” said the Bwana Dillon, “there are 
too many children,” because, he said, there 
was something called “unemployment.” 
There was not enough work for them to do, 
and those that worked had therefore to main¬ 
tain those that did not work. 

Again Kungo was puzzled. Of course the 
men were “unemployed” and of course the 
women had to work to maintain the men. 
Surely the Bwana Dillon would not suggest 
that the men should work in the fields, just 
as if they were white men. But, so long as 
land was unused and so long as there were 
women to work on it, why should not the 
women work on that land and thus produce 
more for all? 

The Bwana answered that in order to 
develop the land capital was required and 
that it was not possible to expect people to 
invest capital unless there was confidence. 
That was what the Bwana Dillon said—that, 
or something like it. Kungo could not very 
clearly remember at this long distance of 
time. He had not even then very well under¬ 
stood what the Bwana meant. But it seemed 
that there were among the white men some 
who were arguing that the Kikuyu should 
use the second apron, or at any rate some of 
the rubber aprons which the white men 
made for themselves, when they lay with 
their wives after marriage, so that they might 
beget fewer children. There was among the 
white men a strong devil called Birth Con¬ 
trol who had commanded them to preach 
this gospel under pain of a dreadful curse. 
But for a man to use the second apron with 
his wife was disgusting and quite contrary 
to the custom. Kungo understood very well 
that the reason why the white men were sug¬ 
gesting it was that they were afraid that the 
Kikuyu, if they had many children, would 
grow both stronger and richer and would 


then seek to take for themselves the land 
which the white men held. It was for that 
reason that they demanded that the Kikuyu 
should use the second apron. 

Kungo’s mind went back to the days when 
he had been a boy—to the days before his 
circumcision—to the days before the white 
man—before even Father McCarthy—came. 
He thought of those days, and then he 
thought how after his circumcision he had 
become a warrior and'he remembered his 
first great fight against the Masai, when he 
had killed two of the Masai morans—one 
with his spear, piercing him through the 
shoulder blade—cutting the throat of the 
other with his simi and severing his head, as 
he knelt upon his body. In those days, before 
the white man stopped them, the Kikuyu 
and the Masai used to fight one another 
whenever they got the chance. They fought 
and they killed and they pillaged. Then the 
Serkali came and said that to fight and to kill 
was wrong. Father McCarthy also said that 
it was wrong to kill, and the Serkali put a 
stop to the fighting of the tribes. Kungo had 
loved the fighting. When one is young, life 
without fighting is not worth living. He had 
found that even the white men could not 
endure life without fighting. They were for 
ever fighting one another at games, hitting 
and kicking about little balls and telling one 
another at the end who had won and who 
had lost and quarrelling about it. It seemed 
to Kungo a foolish sort of fighting, fit only 
for girls, but, if the bwanas fought in accord¬ 
ance with their custom, why should not the 
Kikuyu fight in accordance with the Kikuyu 
custom? Father McCarthy said that in the 
white man’s fights no one was killed—that 
to fight in sport was permitted, but that it 
was wrong to kill because the white man’s 
God, the Bwana Jesus, had forbidden it. 
Kungo found no fun in a fight unless it was 
to kill. It was true, the old man reflected, 
sitting in the sun, that it had so happened 
that in all his fights he had always killed and 
not himself been killed. Perhaps that made 
a difference. But, as he looked back over the 
years, he felt thaChe would not have greatly 
minded had it been his fate to have been 
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killed. To those who love fighting, old age, 
when the arm has grown feeble, when a man 
sits in the sun and calls for the women to 
bring him beer and awaits the end, is no 
great boon. He was not at all sure that he 
would not have been happier had he met a 
brave death in battle in his warrior’s youth. 
To kill is better than to be killed, but to be 
killed is perhaps better than to be old. So it 
■was no glad news to him when in his youth 
Father McCarthy had come and told him 
that the tribes were not to fight one another 
any more. But Father McCarthy was a good 
man, and that, said Father McCarthy, was 
what the Bwana Jesus had taught. So Kungo 
gave up being a warrior and became instead 
a njama to the Bwana Dillon. 

T h e Bwana Jesus had also said, Father 
McCarthy had told him, that it was 
very wrong for a man to lay up treasure for 
himself. This seemed to Kungo much easier 
to understand—indeed to be plain common 
sense—for it was clear that a man who spent 
all his life worrying about his possessions 
could never be a happy man. Now when the 
Bwana Dillon had built his Country Club 
his rich guests had complained that there 
were not as many natives around the place 
as they needed to keep them amused. There¬ 
fore the Bwana suggested that he should take 
up Kungo’s village and re-build it at the 
gates of the Club, and he said that he would 
give Kungo and his fellow-clansmen shil¬ 
ling;! if every evening at sundown they 
throbbed their war-drums so as to amuse the 
Bwana’s guests. 

“I will give you good money,” said the 
Bwana, “for doing nothing.” 

At first Kungo refused, for, he said, “it is 
not honourable to make a mockery of the 
customs of the tribe,” but then he reflected 
that, if a man may not fight, it is more 
honourable to make a noise than to till the 
fields. So he accepted. But, when the Bwana 
Dillon gave him little bits of metal as a 
reward for throbbing the drums, Kungo, 
rising them, used to throw the bits away. 
They were of no use to him since it was his 
fcabit to steal his food from the shamba of 
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the neighbouring bwana—for of course it is 
not right for a servant to steal from his own 
bwana—nor in those days did he ever 
murder anyone except two or three times 
when he was drunk. In every way he lived 
a perfect Christian life, as the Bwana Jesus 
had commanded. Nor could he understand it 
when the Bwana Dillon told him that he 
did wrong to throw away the bits of metal. 
He thought at first that the Bwana Dillon 
only said this because he was a bad Christian. 
But it was more puzzling when the white 
priest—Father Plant—who had by that time 
come in place of Father McCarthy, also told 
him that he should not throw away the bits 
of metal, but should take them to a place 
called a Post Office, where they would be 
buried in a great cave, and there by a strange 
magic that Kungo did not at all understand 
the metal would breed and become more 
metal, and he could fetch it thence whenever 
he wanted it and use it to buy goods. When 
Father Plant told him this, it seemed to him 
strange. For Father Plant said that he was a 
disciple of the Bwana Jesus. Yet what he 
commanded was the direct opposite of what 
the Bwana Jesus commanded. 

Y e t, when Kungo was a little more than 
sixty seasons old, things happened that 
were far more puzzling than Father Plant’s 
teaching about the bits of metal. A war 
broke out between the English who lived in 
Kenya and the Germans who lived in Tan¬ 
ganyika, and the English came to Kungo, as 
they came to the other Kikuyu, and said to 
him, “You must go and fight in this English 
war against the Germans.” The Germans in 
Tanganyika, he heard, at the same time said 
to their Africans, “You must go and fight in 
this German war against the English.” 

“Oh,” said Kungo, “I used to fight against 
the Masai when I was a boy, and indeed 
there is no saner pleasure in life than that of 
killing in a war. But you, white men, came 
and told us that it was wrong to fight. If it 
is wrong for me to fight my enemies, how 
can it be right for me to fight your enemies?” 

“Oh,” said the English, “that is quite 
different.” 
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The Bwana Jesus had told Kungo that he 
must not fight, but, when he asked Father 
Plant, Kungo was surprised to find that 
Father Plant did not think that the Bwana 
Jesus would consider it at all wrong for him 
to kill Germans, so long as he killed them in 
a white man’s war. 

“Why,” asked Kungo, “are not the Ger¬ 
mans then believers in the Bwana Jesus?” 

It seemed that they were indeed believers 
in some sort of way, but that nevertheless— 
Kungo could not quite understand why— 
they did not believe quite properly, and that 
there could be no doubt that the Bwana 
Jesus would sooner see the Germans dead 
than be believed in by people like that. So 
it was right to kill the Germans in a war, 
and indeed it was even right in a war to kill 
any Africans who happened to live to the 
south of the line, though Father Plant was 
at pains to point out that it would be very 
wrong to kill them if there was not a war 
and that it would become wrong to kill them 
again the moment that the war was finished. 
This teaching Kungo found very puzzling— 
and indeed not only puzzling but hard to 
obey, for there was nothing to mark an 
African to show whether he came from the 
north or from the south of the line. The line 
ran right through the middle of the Masai 
country, but how was one to know of a 
Masai whether he was an English Masai or 
a German Masai, when he certainly did not 
know himself? For instance, there was a 
Masai called Lathela, who chanced to be found 
on the English side of the line when the 
Serkali came to take the census. He therefore 
was listed as English. But the twin brother 
Kimachi chanced at that time to have followed 
the herds over to the German side a few miles 
away—for the Masai have no settled home but 
go where their herds take them. So Kimachi 
was listed as a German. Kungo came upon the 
two brothers one day tending their herds, but 
how could he tell which was his enemy and 
which was his friend, since he could not tell 
one from the other? It was hard to know what 
he ought to do, but he decided that he would 
kill them both, since it is best to be on the 
safe side, and that was what the Bwana Jesus 


would have wished. The Serkali had given 
him a metal stick out of which fire came— 
such as the white men used themselves, but 
Kungo preferred to kill with the panga and 
to cut off their heads, as that is the more 
seemly way. 

Y et if this first war, which was fought 
when Kungo was still a young man, 
was always a puzzle to him, he was still 
more puzzled when in his older years there 
came a second war. He was too old to fight 
then himself—being more than a hundred 
seasons old—and indeed there was little 
fighting to be done in Africa, for there were 
no Germans there by that time, and though, 
to begin with, there was some fighting up 
in the north of Kenya with the Italians, who 
in the other war had been on the British side, 
that did not amount to much. The Serkali 
then said that for an African to kill another 
African in Africa in time of war was even 
more wicked than to kill him at any other 
time. Because there was war it was above all 
things necessary that there should be peace, 
and, when some of the Kikuyu thought that 
they could take advantage of the war to kill 
some men of other tribes, the Serkali made 
up laws even stricter than their normal laws 
and put the killers in prison. But at the same 
time they came to Kungo’s sons and said to 
them, “You shall go over the seas to a 
country called Burma and there fight against 
a tribe called the Japanese.” 

“But the Serkali are mad,” said Kungo, 
when they told him of it. “If we fight the 
Masai, we take their women and their goats 
and drive them to our land. But, if you fight 
the Japanese in Burma, how will you be able 
to bring back over the sea their women and 
their goats after you have killed their war¬ 
riors? Why is it wrong to kill the Masai 
whom we know, and right to Jy]l the 
Japanese of whom we have never heatd?” 
Kungo could make no sense of it at all.* v 
Yet the Serkali took his sons away and sent 
them to Burma to fight the Japanese, and his 
sons, when they came home, told him how in 
Burma the white men used to fly through the 
air in great iron ndeges and how they would 
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drop out of the ndeges metal eggs with devils 
inside them, and that these devils would break 
out of the eggs with a great noise and would 
kill many thousands of the Japanese; and, said 
the white men, to drop these eggs which killed 
thfiir thousands was a very holy thing to do, 
but for one African to kill another African 
in fair fight with a panga was wrong. Kungo 
did not understand at all. 

K ungo remembered Father McCarthy. 

He had been a good man. He remem¬ 
bered Bwana Dillon. No one could quite call 
Bwana Dillon a good man. Yet he had 
shown Kungo kindness. Kungo had no 
bitterness in his heart against the white man. 
He was grateful to those who had taught 
him how to grow his crops so that they gave 
a greater yield. He was grateful to the white 
witch-doctor who had taken the devil out of 
his wife and made her strong and able to 
bear more children. Nor when the Mau Mau 
came was Kungo willing to join with it. For 
the Mau Mau commanded in its oaths 
horrible things that were contrary to the 
customs—that a man should lie with another 
man, that he should eat the brains of those 
whom he had killed. There must indeed be 
a thahu on those who took oaths of such 
wickedness, and it was but natural that they 
should come to destruction. But it was clear 
that there was foolishness also in much that 
the white man said and did. Such foolishness 
could not be blessed. When he was a young 
man, Kungo had thought that the white 
man’s rule would endure for many seasons 
and that it was therefore best to make friends 
with it. But now that he was an old man 
he had come to see that it would not endure. 
There was a thahu on the white men for 
their wickedness, just as there was a thahu 
on the Mau Mau. He now saw that it was 
not true, as he had imagined in his youth, 
that the Bwana Jesus was stronger than their 
own Ngai. It was Ngai who was stronger 
than the Bwana Jesus and who would win 
in the end. It was best to stick to the old 

( ways—to the proven ways—to what was 
natural—to the traditions of the tribe which 
had been powerful before the white man 
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came and which would still be powerful long 
after he had gone and was forgotten. For, 
though nothing else in this world was quite 
certain, it was certain that he who fell under 
a thahu died of it unless he got himself puri¬ 
fied by the mundumugu. Was it not only 
last year that a hyena had dropped its dung 
outside the thingira of Kibara wa Kilundi? 
Kibara wa Kilundi had been to the Mission 
School and pretended to laugh at the thahu 
as folly. Fie said that for no shillingi would 
he go to the mundumugu, and did it not 
happen that ten days later Kibara wa Kilundi 
was bitten by a black mamba and died? 

So Kungo gazed at the hyena’s droppings 
beside his thingira. He knew well that it was 
a bad omen. Father McCarthy or Father 
Plant might speak of the Bwana Jesus, but, 
whatever they might say, no rational man 
could feel comfortable while there were a 
hyena’s droppings beside his thingira. Kungo 
rose to his feet and, stumbling on his stick, 
he walked off across the village to the 
mundumugu —an old, old man, squatting on 
the ground before his hut. Kungo looked at 
the unplucked white hairs on his chin with 
loathing. He told him of the evil omen. The 
mundumugu played for a time with the 
beans, as is the custom, then, lifting up his 
eyes, he bade Kungo slay a ram according 
to the ritual. Only thus, he said, could the 
thahu be removed. Kungo made his way to 
where his sheep flock was feeding. He seized 
a young ram and took it to his hut where he 
slew it with his panga. Then he dribbled its 
blood in. a circle round the hut. Holding the 
ram on high, he dribbled some of the blood 
on the roof of the hut, lest the thahu should 
strike from the sky. For who could tell but 
that the thahu, like so many evil things, 
might not come down out of a ndege ? Then 
he took some thongs of eland hide and 
bound them round the hut so that they 
might keep in the good and keep out the evil. 
Then, the thahu being at last removed, he 
clapped his hands and called out to his wife 
to bring him some more beer. 

“In such a world as this,” he said, “in a 
world that is so full of evil powers, it is best 
to stick to what is rational.” 
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F. H. Bradley 

Towards a Portrait — By G. R. G. Mure 


T h e Colleges of Oxford University are 
autonomous foundations. Each is supported 
by its own revenues and governed By its 
own Head and Fellows under its own statutes, 
which only the Sovereign in Council can alter. 
The Colleges co-operate with the University in 
the education of their student members for an 
Oxford degree, and they co-operate for the most 
part smoothly, because the Professors and all 
others who exercise authority in the University 
are, like all the students, themselves members of 
a College. 

In 1870, the year in which Francis Herbert 
Bradley was elected to a life Fellowship in 
Merton College, the condition of celibacy, which 
attached to all Oxford Fellowships, tended to 
make the Fellows of an Oxford College a more 
introverted, if not a more intimately associated, 
body than they became when the abolition of 
this semi-monastic rule in 1877 reduced the num¬ 
ber of resident bachelors. The link between the 
Church and the University was still strong, 
although reaction against the High Church 
domination of Oxford was already producing an 
anti-clerical spirit in some quarters. Until 1871 a 
declaration of Anglican religious orthodoxy was 
exacted not merely from all teachers but from 
every student on his matriculation in the Univer¬ 
sity. In 1870 the Warden of Merton was, indeed, 
the only lay Head of an Oxford College, but 
there were nine clerics among the twenty-three 
Fellows who lived, together with fifty or sixty 
students, in buildings which dated from the 14m 
to the beginning of the 17th century. Such was 
the community which Bradley came to join. 

The Reverend Charles Bradley, Herbert’s 
father, was the first incumbent of St. James’s 
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College, Oxford, is well known for his philo¬ 
sophical studies (and translations) of Anstotle 
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Chapel, Clapham, and the mainstay of the well- 
known “Clapham sect.” He was a Yorkshircman 
and a not uncommon 19th-century English type: 
an evangelical clergyman, noted for his polished 
but forcible sermons, highly prolific, and a 
domestic tyrant. He had twenty-two children by 
two wives and he bullied them all. Herbert, born 
in 1846, was the fourth child of his second mar¬ 
riage and is said to have been the only one of 
his offspring who ever stood up to this formid¬ 
able paterfamilias. There is a tale that, to annoy 
his father, he taught his brothers and sisters (one 
of the latter, by the way, was playing champion¬ 
ship tennis at Wimbledon in the ’eighties) to 
slide down the banisters and arrive with a 
crash outside the study door. 

Bradley was educated at two Public Schools, 
first at Cheltenham and then at Marlborough, 
where one of his half-brothers was The Master. 
At school he is said to have worked hard and to 
have been tolerably athletic. He was not un¬ 
happy, but he disliked moving from one school 
to another. He went up to University College, 
Oxford. There he took a first class in Classical 
Moderations in 1867, but only a second class, two 
years later, in the Final School of Literee 
Humaniores , a course which combines ancient 
history with both Greek and modern philosophy. 
Kant, of whom Bradley is reputed to have had 
some knowledge as a schoolboy, though he had 
no great sympathy with him later, was begin¬ 
ning to influence Oxford philosophers—there is 
a quotation from Kant in one question of the 
logic paper set in 1869—but British empiricism 
was still dominant, and John Stuart Mill, who 
later became the main target of Bradley’s devas¬ 
tating criticism, was its contemporary prophet. 
Hence, possibly, his failure to impress the ex¬ 
aminers. He stood for a Fellowship at his own 
College in the same year, but was defeated by 
Bernard Bosanquet, wham the examiners in 
Utera Humaniores had placed in the first class. 
For the rest of their lives the two leading ex- 
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ponents of idealism in England worked on 
closely parallel lines, but Bradley’s more vigorous 
mind and incomparably more brilliant ana effec¬ 
tive style outweighed and outshone the wider 
scholarship of Bosanquet. It seemed now, how¬ 
ever, that Bradley, whose financial resources were 
exiguous, might be denied a philosophical career. 
For a short time he worked as a schoolmaster. 
At Merton, William Wallace, the eminent 
Hegelian scholar, was tutor in philosophy, and 
Bradley’s election in 1870 may well have been 
largely due to him.* 

U ntil his ^cath in 1924, Bradley lived un¬ 
married in the College, during the latter 
part of his life in rooms looking out on to the 
peace of Christ Church Meadow. A biographer 
attempting to reconstruct his private life either 
as a thinker or a man would find his material 
scanty. He would have to rely on miscellaneous 
reminiscences of varying authority, and he 
would have to accept some risk of interweaving 
myth with fact. For that there are several 
reasons. Bradley, so far as one can judge, gave 
the philosophical public all that he had to say. 
Bosanquet, in a letter to a correspondent about a 
manuscript of Bradley which he was lending to 
him, says, “He is very sensitive to anything 
being printed which he djd not write for the 
press.” After the posthumous publication of a 
few fragments, Bradley’s remains were 
negligible. He read and absorbed what he 
wanted from the masters of philosophy, and then 
steadily worked out and expressed his own views. 
He read those of his contemporaries whose work 
seemed to him important, but scholarship was 
always a means to him and not an end, and 
sometimes, perhaps, a rather distasteful means. 
He once said that he would like to force German 
philosophers on pain of death to write in French, 
because they would then not be able to begin a 
sentence without knowing how they were going 
to end it. His known letters are few. He taught 
no pupils and he never gave a lecture. Moreover, 
he suffered from two infirmities which consider¬ 
ably hampered personal intercourse: in his later 
years extreme deafness, and a painful disease of 
the kidneys which first afflicted him at the age 
of twenty-five—during one dangerous attack he 
entrusted the manuscript of Appearance and 
Reality to the Warden of the College. He must, 
incidentally, have been a difficult patient. Once, 
when his regular physician was away, he was 
visited by a young partner whose opening gambit 


•Richard Wollheim’s F. H. Bradley (Penguin, 
1959) gives an excellent account of Bradley’s philo¬ 
sophy. 

t See “F. H. Bradley” in Mind, January, 1925. 
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was unfortunate. “I want you, Mr. Bradley,” he 
said, “to have complete confidence in me.” 
“Complete confidence in you!” exclaimed Brad¬ 
ley. “I’ve never seen you before, and I know 
nothing about you. Why should I have any con¬ 
fidence in you at all?” 

These obstacles to human companionship 
turned Bradley by degrees into something of a 
recluse, and he was seldom seen in Oxford out¬ 
side the College. His brother Andrew, the dis¬ 
tinguished Shakespearian scholar, was intimate 
with him, but few contemporary Oxford philo¬ 
sophers came to visit him, partly because most 
of them were afraid of his acutely logical mind 
and his often biting tongue. Cook Wilson, Pro¬ 
fessor of Logic in the University until 1915 and 
philosophically a realist, never liked it to be said 
that he disagreed with Bradley, but I doubt if 
he ever paid him a call. Bosanquet and Bradley 
respected one another greatly, and a few letters 
on philosophical topics passed between them, but 
I think they seldom met. A. E. Taylor, the 
Platonic scholar, who was a Fellow or Merton 
from 1891 to 1896, knew him fairly well and 
corresponded with him until his death. He 
speaks of Bradley as a most generous correspon¬ 
dent, prepared to examine any question submit¬ 
ted to him with scrupulous care and untiring 
subtlety.f Unhappily Taylor lost all Bradley’s 
letters written to him before 1908, and the few 
later ones which he preserved were mainly on 
matters of personal interest. Taylor describes him 
as kind and patient in discussing philosophical 
topics with himself and other young Fellows of 
the College, and as having not the slightest desire 
for disciples. Of later contacts with the young 
there is little record. Professor Brand Blanshard, 
however, who came to Merton to read for an 
advanced degree in 1913, had one or two talks 
with him, and found him patient and courteous 
in answering questions. T. S. Eliot, who came 
for the same purpose in 1914, did not make his 
acquaintance. 

It is unfortunate that we know nothing of 
Bradley’s relations with William Wallace. 
Harold Joachim, Wallace’s successor as philo¬ 
sophical tutor in the College, was close to Brad¬ 
ley in philosophical outlook, but he stood in 
considerable awe of the great man. I well remem¬ 
ber in the summer of 19x9 reading an essay to 
Joachim, whose pupil I was, and raising my 
voice in criticism of Bradley. Joachim stopped 
me with a gesture, rose, and shut the window 
on one side of the room, opened an equivalent 
amount of window on the other side, and sat 
down again. When I raised my eyebrows, he 
said, “Bradley sometimes sits under that win¬ 
dow, and I thought he might hear his name 
mentioned.” On another occasion Joachim ex¬ 
pressed doubt as to Bradley’s exact view on some 
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point. I asked, innocently enough, what Bradley 
said about it in conversation. “I did once put 
my difficulty to him,” Joachim replied. “He 
said, Tve repudiated floating ideas, haven’t I?’ 
There was a rather fierce look in his eye, and 
I didn’t pursue the topic.” 

It is only fair that I, who succeeded Joachim 
as philosophy tutor in 1920, should here confess 
the slightness of my own contact with Bradley. 
I had the excuse or a much greater disparity in 
age and of Bradley’s increasing deafness—one 
thinks twice before one risks having to repeat 
a probably trivial remark to such a man—but 
certainly I was afraid of him. Once he told me 
that he was now so old that he was quite unable 
to remember what it felt like to be an under¬ 
graduate. If, he said, good evidence were pro¬ 
duced of some sin he had committed at that 
time of his life, he would refuse to accept moral 
responsibility for it, an interesting comment on 
his doctrine that responsibility rests on the suffi¬ 
cient continuance of personal identity. There 
survives an extract from a letter written to one 
of his sisters in 1922, in which, among other 
rather melancholy reflections on old age, he says 
that he now tends to judge more and more 
severely his youthful offences, which he used 
seldom to recall and, when he did, used to set 
aside as irrelevant. This he ascribes to weakness 
and inability to lose himself in the satisfactory 
present. He regrets that he is denied the true 
remedy, which is to care for those who are grow¬ 
ing up and to lose oneself in them. This would 
appear to be consistent with his remarks to me 
on responsibility: he seems to say that, logically, 
his conscience ought not to irk him, though it 
does. When in the last year of his life he received 
the Order of Merit, I congratulated him and 
observed that it was an award which had never 
been bestowed except for really great distinction. 
“I believe that is so,” he answered, “but it is 
poor consolation for being worn out.” I had 
also to write him a formal letter of congratula¬ 
tion from the Mind Association, of which I was 
then die secretary. To that he replied formally, 
but he enclosed a small slip of paper on which 
was written in his firm and rather angular hand, 
“Your signature is illegible. Try to improve it 
before it is too late.” I did. 

One or two other mild rebukes I had from 
him. He remarked on my usually late appear¬ 
ance at breakfast, the only meal he took in 
Common Room when I knew him. But he 
accepted as reasonable my excuse that I had a 
habit of working late at night in order to avoid 
interruption. Once my dog, an Alsatian, jumped 
up on him in the College garden and put its 
paws on his shoulders. He had no particular 
objection to that. He loved dogs deeply. When 
his last dog died it was buried in the garden, 
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and some say that the gardener used to plant 
flowers on its grave. A photograph of it stood 
on his mantelpiece, and ne said that one could 
not replace a dog which had slept on one’s bed 
for ten years. But he warned me to teach my 
dog better manners. “If,” he said, “he jumps up 
on a lady in her best frock, she won’t like it.’’ 

Bradley also loved birds, and in their defence 
he would shoot at cats with a pistol, with which 
he used to practise at a target in the attic above 
his College rooms. He always carried a pistol 
with him when he went abroad, though I never 
heard of him pointing it in earnest at anything 
but a cat. When he died, ‘there were three 
revolvers in his possession, none of them regis¬ 
tered with the Police. 

When seventy-odd British philosophers wrote 
in 1905 offering to present Bradley with his por¬ 
trait, he said, though not in his formal reply 
in which he regretted that his ill-health was an 
insuperable obstacle, “What have I done to be 
crucified?” The only extant painting of him is 
a posthumous portrait by R. G. Eves, who had 
never seen him and had to rely chiefly on his 
passport photograph, which was moderately 
good. I remember that Eves said to me, “I think 
of him as rugged.” “No,” I replied, “steely, 
rather.” The result was poor, though it perhaps 
hardly deserves the comment of Max Beerbohm, 
who looked at it where it hangs in Merton 
Common Room and said, “The Bradley Arms.” 

I n a faded photograph of the Warden and 
Fellows taken in 1877 Bradley appears as an 
impressive and handsome young man. His fore¬ 
head has breadth and height, but it is not mas¬ 
sive. He has a slightly aquiline nose, good eyes, 
and a firm mouth not yet covered by a beard, 
though he wears a moustache and small side- 
whiskers. He is a good deal better dressed than 
most of his colleagues. His look is reflective; 
it might become sardonic. It was perhaps about 
this time that he named his dog “Pusey," in 
order that he might vent vicariously upon him 
the vials of his wrath against the aged Pro¬ 
fessor of Hebrew, who was the last great figure 
surviving from the Oxford movement. Here 
spoke the son of his father, but Bradley was no 
friend to theology or ritual of any colour. He 
regarded religion as a practical attitude, and he 
puts his own position clearly enough in the 
Introduction to Appearance and Reality: 

Our orthodox theology on the one side, and 
our common-place materialism on the other side 
(it is natural to take these as prominent instances) 
vanish like ghosts before the daylight of sceptical 
enquiry. I do not mean, of course, to condemn 
wholly either of these beliefs; but I am sure that 
either, when taken seriously, is the mutilation of 
our nature. 
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A photograph of about the date of Appearance 
and Reality shows him with a check tweed coat 
and a dark beard. A later generation called it 
“the intellectual farmer.” The nose is a fraction 
longer than one expects. When I knew him he 
was well over seventy. I visualise him most 
easily walking in the garden, tall, spare, and 
perfectly upright in an admirably-cut light-grey 
overcoat, a walking-stick under his arm. His 
grey eyes were still piercing, his nose sensitive 
but a shade sharp and perhaps a little cruel, the 
delicate structure of his forehead accentuated by 
age. His nearly white hair, none of which he 
had lost, and his carefully trimmed beard added 
distinction to a face and figure which struck 
one as supremely and aristocratically dignified, 
and slightly dangerous. One could imagine him 
having once fought a duel with one of those 
pistols—until one remembered that his logic, 
though not any lack of courage, would have 
forbidden him to do anything so silly. He might 
have been an ambassador, but more likely a 
judge. Save for his beard, he might have been 
a highly intellectual Field-Marshal. Had he 
chosen a military career he would doubtless have 
been a supreme strategist, but he would also 
have been a martinet. 

If Bradley as he grew older became a recluse, 
he was nevertheless by nature far from un¬ 
sociable. When he sought the company of the 
Fellows he gave them good measure. One of his 
scientific colleagues who joined the College in 
1909, did not share his extremely conservative 
views* and had no great sympathy with philo¬ 
sophers in general; but he reports Bradley as 
discussing public affairs with brilliant clarity 
and unanswerable logic. A. E. Taylor, in whose 
time Bradley still dined regularly with the 
Fellows, says: “As a conversationalist I have 
never met his superior, I doubt if I have met his 
equal, for wit or variety of interests. ... He had 
an unusually wide knowledge not only of good 
literature but especially of social and historical 
memoirs, which made his table-talk as instruc¬ 
tive as it was fascinating.” With bores who tried 
to draw him out unseasonably on philosophical 
topics “he adopted,” says Taylor, “a tone of 
courteous and high-bred ironical deference which 
left them baffled, while it provided infinite en¬ 
tertainment for the judicious spectator.” Folly 
and feebleness Bradley could not tolerate, and 

* Bradley hated and distrusted W. E. Gladstone 
with a burning passion, largely for his failure to 
support and rescue General Gordon in the Sudan. 
When he heard that the poet Tennyson was dying, 
he remarked, “I wish it had been the other old 
man, but I believe the devil is too much afraid of 
him ever to come for him.” 

t He feared senility and had made a study of its 
physiological symptoms. 
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when he met them he was apt to be more just 
than kind. A retired science tutor, who still lived 
in the College and had become slighdy senile, 
he once addressed in these terms: “I have 
observed that when men get old they tend to 
develop unpleasant habits. If you should ever 
notice anything of the sort in me, I should take 
it as a favour if you would tell me at once.” 
And then, before the old man had time to collect 
his never very quick wits, he went on, “Now I 
have noticed the following unpleasant habits in 
you."t When Bradley was told that the Warden, 
famed for his loquacity, had broken his arm, 
his comment is said to have been, “He must have 
done it trying to hold his tongue.” I have heard 
the same story told with Taylor (another quite 
irrepressible talker) as the victim. 


M erton has large estates and a good deal 
of financial business to transact. Bradley 
took College affairs very seriously, and his 
opinion carried great weight. He held no office 
and he was the only remaining life Fellow. He 
could thus bring a sound and independent judg¬ 
ment based on long experience to bear on the 
policies of the actual officials such as bursars and 
tutors, or of the Warden himself. He attended 
meetings of the Governing Body with scrupulous 
regularity. When he became very deaf he 
developed a terrifying habit of rising from his 
seat and, with his hand behind his ear, leaning 
over a speaker whose remarks he wished to hear. 
On one such occasion he was heard to mutter, 
more loudly than he knew, “The man’s a con¬ 
genital idiot.” Wise and shrewd as his counsel 
usually was, his logical mind sometimes led him 
into splitting hairs. Now and again his logic had 
its comic side. His uncertain health made him 
very sensitive to temperature, and there was 
always trouble if the Common Room thermo¬ 
meter, which he had insisted on installing, fell 
below the agreed level. A scheme for heating 
some part of the College was once under dis¬ 
cussion, and Bradley perceived that it omitted 
the Fellows’ water closets. He proceeded to argue 
—and indeed with irresistible cogency—that it 
would be quite absurd to heat rooms in which 
one sat fully clothed, and not to heat apartments 
in which one exposed the most sensitive portions 
of one’s anatomy. The only speech I can remem¬ 
ber hearing him make was of a higher order. 
In 19x9 the Government distributed captured 
German guns to various educational establish¬ 
ments as memorials of the war. The College 
received a couple of battered field-guns, and it 
came to Bradley’s ears that some of the Fellows 
were suggesting that they might be put in the 
College garden. This seemed to him a gross 
desecration. Wars, he said, and the feelings 
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which they roused were transitory things, but 
Merton garden was a symbol of peace and had 
in it something of the eternal. Silence followed 
a speech which moved us profoundly. Those 
responsible for the proposal were made ashamed. 
We had been shown, at least in this instance, 
the difference between appearance and reality. 
The guns stood on the cricket field for a year 
or two and then disappeared. 

T hese fragments which I have tried to fit 
together suggest a single-minded devotee in 
whose self-chosen life of cloistered speculation 
nothing seriously mattered but philosophy and 
the business of his cloister; a man of great and 
varied gifts, but well content to develop only 
those which served his single purpose; one who 
could have been at home in many worlds, but 
felt no urge towards any but his own. In that 
picture there is one serious and falsifying 
omission. 

Three of Bradley’s published works bear a 
dedication. Appearance and Reality (1893) is in¬ 
scribed, TO MY FRIEND E-R-THIS UNWORTHY 

VOLUME IS RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED; Essays On 

Truth and Reality (1914), to my friend without 

WHOSE UNFAILING SYMPATHY ITS DEFECTS WOULD 
HAVE BEEN EVEN GREATER THAN THEY ARE THIS 

volume is dedicated; Principles of Logic , second 

edition (1922), to my friend e-r-these 

volumes are dedicated. 

Even in the little we know of this friendship 
there arc gaps and points of doubt. Bradley, who 
was almost never seen outside the College walls, 
spent much time abroad in the winter, when his 
health demanded a warmer climate. On holiday 
on the Nile, he made friends with a retired 
American engineer and his family. They lived 
in a suburb of Paris where Bradley used fre¬ 
quently to visit them. He fell in love with one 
of the daughters and seriously contemplated 
marrying her. It is not perfectly clear why he 
did not do so. A great-niece of Bradley, who met 
her long after his death, gained the impression 
that she received a proposal from Bradley but 
preferred that the friendship should remain 
Platonic. According to the more usual and more 
plausible account, the main reason for this anti¬ 
climax was Bradley’s own decision that his 
health and the demands of his work constituted 
too great an obstacle to matrimony. 

This lady was the E-R-of the dedica¬ 

tions. It is known that the R stands for Radcliff. 
That Radcliff was not her maiden name is made 
probable by a list of persons who are to receive 
copies of the posthumous second edition of 
Ethical Studies. The list is in the handwriting 
of Bradley’s sister and includes “Madame Raa- 
cliff,” which suggests that she was married and 
still lived in France. On the other hand, no 


Mr. Radcliff seems traceable, and the general 
impression among Bradley’s few surviving col- 
leagues is that she was unmarried. I think that 
we cannot be quite certain that she found con¬ 
solation in a husband, but in any case Bradley 
continued to see her regularly during the winter 
vacation and wrote to her nearly every day. Not 
trusting the College porter, he posted these 
letters himself in a letter-box just outside the 
College. Occasionally she came to England and 
called on him. Her visits threw him into a con¬ 
dition of extreme excitement. One of his col¬ 
leagues recalls that he came upon Bradley at the 
railway station, waiting for her train and walk¬ 
ing up and down the platform in a highly 
nervous state. 

According to the account given by Bradley’s 
great-niece (reported by her sister in a privately 
printed volume of reminiscences) Mrs. or Miss 
Radcliff—her name is unhappily not given— 
when she met her in 1943, was a vivacious little 
American, eighty years of age but looking and 
dressing forty. She chattered incessantly, never 
opened a book, and took no interest in anything 
which was not alive. If these figures are exact, 
Bradley’s inamorata was seventeen years younger 
than himself, and he must have been at least 
thirty-four when he thought of marriage, an 
additional reason for supposing that it was he 
rather than she who reached the negative 
decision. She appeared at his funeral heavily 
veiled, and she confided to a Fellow of the 
College (who, incidentally, describes her as not 
little but “a fine woman”) that in his letters to 
her Bradley had tried to explain his whole philo¬ 
sophy in simple language, but she had burned 
them all. Seeing Bradley’s objection to the pub¬ 
lication of material not written for the purpose, 
one can be pretty certain that she acted on Brad¬ 
ley’s instructions; but what a loss! One wonders 
how much she understood of what she read. 
Not a great deal, if Bradley’s great-niece 
described her fairly. Yet I doubt if Bradley was 
deceived. What he expected of a woman is made 
clear in one of his aphorisms: “Sympathy is per¬ 
haps the easiest gift from a woman, and perhaps 
the hardest from a man.” In another he says, “If 
a woman loves you, you are seeking you know 
not what when you desire that she should also 
understand you.” In a third he lays down the 
converse with remarkable humility: “A man’s 
duty to his beloved is to understand her precisely 
as she desires to be understood.” 

A hundred of these aphorisms, selected by 
Bradley himself, were published in 1930 
according to his expressed wish. Seven hundred 
and fifty copies were printed. The type was dis¬ 
tributed, and the book is. rare. Their quality is 
high, though their weight is apt to take a little 
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from their edge. More than a third of them 
directly concern love. To link a man’s sonnets or 
his epigrams with the detail of his private life 
in the absence of very precise confirmatory evi¬ 
dence is, as a rule, misplaced ingenuity. But 
Bradley was not a professional wit, and two of 
hi# sayings directly invite his biographer to make 
the venture: “An aphorism is true when it has 
fixed the impression of a genuine experience.” 
And, “Our live experiences, fixed in aphorisms, 
stiffen into cold epigram. Our heart’s blood, as 
we write with it, turns to mere dull ink.” Time 
after time it is obvious that Bradley wrestles 
with his own destiny: “In an intellectual aspirant 
the safest love ij for an imaginary object, and 
that, perhaps, includes all love without posses¬ 
sion. If we are to beget unrealities, we must 
know how to be happy with clouds.” But he 
was not happy with nis clouds when he wrote: 
“The shades nowhere speak without blood, and 
the ghosts of Metaphysic accept no substitute. 
They reveal themselves only to that victim whose 
life they have drained, and, to converse with 
shadows, he himself must become a shade.” 
“The secret of happiness,” he says, “is to admire 
without desiring. And that is not happiness.” 
His bitterness is sometimes fiercer: “With one 
man resignation lays up treasure in Heaven; 
with another man it does but store explosives in 
the heart.” Love seemed to Bradley unlimited in 
its demands: “Love in its essence tends to be 
immoral, for it is the instinctive reference of all 
to the pleasure of one being.” And, “Love’s 
extreme is to treat its own devotion as worthless. 
It must he ready even to prostitute itself to its 
object.” Nor had he any illusions about Platonic 
love: “When I hear that ‘Possession is the grave 
of love,’ I remember that a religion may begin 
with the Resurrection.” Neither did he suppose 
the Platonic relation easy to preserve: “In love 
self-control is an affair for two persons. To be 
sure of oneself is to be certain of nothing.” 
This mood recurs: “The force of the blow 
depends on the resistance. It is sometimes better 
not to struggle against temptation. Either fly or 
yield at once.” And here, surely, is very definite 
personal experience: “If in yourself you cannot 
break a spring, beware how much you compress 
it.” Occasionally he is cynical, though not at 
the expense of his romantic ideal of sexual 
passion: “Re-married widowers, it has been 
observed, tend to confound the persons of their 
wives. The reason, I suppose, is that they tend 
to identify the substance.” Of love in its physical 
aspect he says, “Love is a plant that has blossoms 
as well as roots in the earth. But, remember, this 
is God’s mystery.” Nor was Bradley without 
interest in the funny side of love. One of his col¬ 
leagues once asked him why he never read 
Punch, which, in Bradley's day, was read by 
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almost every educated upper- and middle-class 
Englishman. He said it was full of jokes about 
domestic life, and as he had no domestic life he 
found it tedious. But there were in his posses¬ 
sion at his death some copies of La Vie 
Parisicnne , which the American who might have 
been his father-in-law used to send him. There 
was something French about Bradley in all his 
aspects. 

T h e only other woman, apart from his 
mother and two of his sisters, who is known 
to have played any part in Bradley’s life, did 
not cross his path till 1911. In the winter of that 
year he made the acquaintance of Elinor Glyn, 
the once world-famous novelist. They happened 
to be staying at the same hotel in St. Raphael. 

Those to whom the name recalls only the 
ribald rhyme provoked by Three Weeks — 

Would you like to sin 
with Elinor Glyn 
on a tiger skin? 

Or would you prefer 
to err with her 
on some other fur? 

—will at once smell scandal; but it would, I am 
sure, be a false scent. Elinor Glyn certainly had 
a flamboyant aspect, physical and spiritual. Her 
green eyes, pale skin, and red hair lent an exotic 
flavour to ncr considerable beauty of face and 
figure, and she dressed herself and furnished her 
boudoir to give them their full value. Women 
liked her less than men. Axel Munthe, whose 
medical advice she once sought, described her 
in his case-book with the one word “Siren.” 
Three Weeks, which is said to have sole) five 
million copies, was a fantastic tale of romantic 
passion in prose that now seems lush and high¬ 
falutin. The love-making of Paul and the 
lorious inconnue, who turns out to be an un- 
appily married Balkan queen desiring—and of 
course eventually getting—a perfect son and 
heir, is described with more abandon than the 
British literary conventions of 1906 could com¬ 
fortably stomach. But there was a good deal 
more in Elinor Glyn than this suggests; a trait 
of courage and cynicism, for instance, inherited 
through a half-French grandfather, many of 
whose maternal relations had perished in the 
Revolution of 1789. His widow, a dominating 
influence in the early life of their grand¬ 
daughter, had strongly inculcated the French 
aristocratic tradition as she saw it: fear and lack 
of self-control arc luxuries permitted only to 
the lower classes. She herself was Irish, whence, 
perhaps, the streak of romantic extravagance 
which formed the other half of her grand¬ 
daughter’s character. In her earlier books, 
Elinor Glyn, despite the somewhat exaggeratedly 
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aristocratical outlook which appears in all her 
novels, had satirised quite shrewdly and wittily 
the hypocrisy and inertia of the Edwardian 
society in which she moved. Three Weeks is not 
a great work, but it has vigour, fluency, and 
descriptive power. It is more idealistic than senti¬ 
mental, ana the idealism is tolerably sincere. It 
succeeded largely because it coincided with the 
beginning of a revolt against the mixture of 

E mritanism and hypocrisy which was one of the 
ess pleasant characteristics of the Edwardian 
era. Salacious it is certainly not. Her grandson 
and biographer* says that Elinor Glyn was in¬ 
terested in love, ana not in sex, which in itself 
she found unromantic, animal, and earthy. At 
any rate she was not quite so wicked a woman 
as her female acquaintances and a section of 
her public liked to believe. Certainly she had 
loyalty. In 19x1 she was writing desperately to 
off the debts of an unsatisfactory husband, 
radley, who took a considerable interest in 
fiction, had read Three Weeks » and Elinor Glyn 
describes the beginning of their friendship in her 
autobiography: 

His strikingly handsome, grey-bearded, and 
distinguished-looking figure interested me at 
once, and I think that my odd type must have 
amused him too, for he actually introduced him¬ 
self to me as a fellow-author, and we became 
great friends. He reminded me of my dear Sir 
Francis Jeune, and like him, he laboured 
mightily to remedy the faults and fill the gaps 
of my preposterous education. I could never 
manage to attain to an understanding of his lofty 

metaphysics [one wonders whether E-R- 

was as frank] although I treasure a signed copy 
of his tremendous work. But we used to discuss 
many interesting theories, especially reincarna¬ 
tion, and I managed to learn a little about the 
more modern philosophies during our walks to¬ 
gether. . . . There were some things, I really 
believe, which I might have taught him too, had 
we met earlier in both our lives, for he was a 
very human and attractive sage, even at past 
seventy years old. 

Bradley, in fact, was sixty-five in 1911 and she 
forty-seven. She then tells us that Bradley read 
her novel Halcyone in manuscript and provided 
Greek quotations for it. He also, she says, "in¬ 
sisted on correcting the spelling on every page 
in a reproachful and, to complete the joke, en¬ 
tirely illegible hand I” The last allegation is 
improbable: Bradley’s writing was usually firm 
and clear. 

One of the characters in Halcyone, a scholar 
nicknamed Cheiron, is based on Bradley. The 
heroine, whom he has taught Greek and encour- 

* Elinor Glyn, by Anthony Glyn (Hutchinson, 
*955)- 


aged in her rather confused pagan beliefs since 
she was twelve, falls, after the usual complica¬ 
tions, into the arms of the brilliant and rather 
caddish young politician who had been his 
favourite pupil at Oxford. Cheiron watches the 
affair with kindly cynicism, assisting when he 
can. The portrait is recognisable but undistin¬ 
guished. It is conventionalised by a flowing 
white beard (which Bradley cannot much have 
liked), and sentimentalised by rather too many 
lumps in the throat and tears in the old eyes 
when Cheiron feels that his guileless maiden 
suffers too much. One remark of Cheiron’s is 
up to standard: “A man’s honour towards a 
woman lasts as long as his love. When that goes, 
it goes with it—to the other woman.” It recalls 
Bradley’s aphorism which begins: “To love his 
mistress more because he loves her less than his 
honour, is admirably moral and characteristi¬ 
cally male.” 

Among Bradley’s books when he died was an 
earlier work of Elinor Glyn called The Damsel 
and the Sage—the title sounds prophetic; it looks 
as if a first-class sage was one of the father- 
figures in her romantic world of ideas—which is 
inscribed to Bradley in memory of their con¬ 
versations at St. Raphael. It contains short fables, 
and epigrams on love which are somewhat in 
the same vein as Bradley’s aphorisms. She prided 
herself on its literary merit, and on a sheet of 
notepaper Bradley has scribbled comments on 
some of her sayings, generally with approval. 
In 1912 Bradley wrote, but did not publish, a 
short article “On the treatment of sexual detail 
in literature,” which now appears in Collected 
Essays. Its tone is anti-puritan, and it is a fair 
inference that Three Weeks was in his mind. 
His own favourite novelists would seem to have 
been Balzac and Joseph Conrad. It his interest 
in so slight an authoress as Elinor Glyn seems 
out of character, it may be remarked that he 
was not the only intellectual heavyweight whom 
she attracted. She had been a friend of Lord 
Milner, and Lord Curzon tried vainly to mend 
her spelling and improve her mind, rebuking 
her, so she says, for her “cursed facility,” and 
reading Aristotle to her when she stayed with 
him in Derbyshire. 

H ow much light do these glimpses of his 
private affairs throw on Bradley as a philo¬ 
sopher? Not, I would say, very much. I can 
think of no philosopher who expressed in his 
published work more completely than Bradley 
not only his philosophical views but his own 
personality. His writings alone reveal him as a 
passionate and full-blooded man. If Bradley had 
married, he would not, I feel sure, have been a 
better philosopher, and* he might have been a 
worse one. A dozen wives would not have kept 
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him from his work, but his writing might .have tion whether Bradley would have done well |o 

lost something of that power and poignancy seek the help of Juno pronuba too. Here is an 
which confronts us in every sentence—he might aphorism in which he seems to be considering 
have been too happy. He had, on the other hand, this very point; 

a critical temper and a devastating tongue. Thc inte n cctual i ife runs ^ dangers ftom 
Chivalrous and romantic as was his conception attachment to a woman. That takes Us beyond 

of.scx, it might not have survived for ever the our common self or reconciles us with it. Ana the 

daily contacts of domesticity. "Je ne pourrais peril is unsettlcment or else degraded self-content. 

pas,” says the old mathematician in Anatole There arc those who, if they cannot do without 

France’s Thais, "sans l’aide de Vinus, dimontrer mistress or wife, would be better with both. 
les propriilis d’un triangle’’ Bradley would have All the same, I would sooner have been Brad- 
understood him perfectly, but it is another ques- ley’s mistress than his wife. 


Whom have you forgotten ? 

A few days only to Christmas, and die chances arc diat you still haven’t 
completed your Christmas shopping. Fortunately there is a quick and easy 
solution. For the special price of 20s. ($3.25) for six months or 35s. ($6.50) 
for a year we will send encounter, post free, to your friends anywhere in 
thc world. 

All you have to do is to send us a list of names and addresses, your 
name and address as donor (all block letters, please), and remittance for thc 
appropriate amount. Your gift will start with the current issue and a card 
announcing it will be sent to each recipient. 

There may still be time for us to post the first copy to reach your English 
friends by Christmas Day. But if you cannot get your order to us in time 
for Christmas, what better greeting for thc New Year ? (This offer closes on 
January 7th). 

ENCOUNTER, 25 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.i 
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Three Love Poems 

i 

Four centuries back, another you 
Made my sad kinsman say 
Farewell to Cupid whose blind specs 
1 le’d worn (as I wear them to-day), 

And so he would go play 

With toyes , he wrote, which pleased him less, 

But did him less betray . 

These toyes, you know, were wisdom, 

God, eternity, and time, 

And teased again (like you, or like his you) 

Into such frames of words and stress and rhyme, 
Although they scarcely made him smile, 

They cased his hateful pressures for a while. 

I do not envy him: my words are made, 

My heart is fired, my light comes on 
And burns in you and where you are, 

As yel—as yet—with no distress : 

My full account is yet unpaid. Hut then, no less, 
This wisdom, God, eternity, and time 
Were each a toy, or each a coronation 
Mug for a girl or boy. 

And so no matter what rough usage frays me, 
Exactly what it is or who betrays me, 

In you, my very dear, I will adore 

Tlutt toy which pleased my noble kinsman more. 


ii 

I lie upon my bed, and recollected waves of you 
Curl up my beach: they fall, they lap, they touch 
And die behind me. 

J lie and will not move, the day is quiet and blue, 
So there is not one hint of storm, and storm*' 
Again outside me. 
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Yet feeling you, this heart I made for you, 
Though you are not beside mo, 

Like glittering breakers must thump on, and still 
Thump on inside me. 


ui 

Enchantress’s, not bitch’s den, not whore’s— 
This cave across the rivulet is yours $ 

Its final throat, they say, leads into Hell: 

Who cares ? Content inside your spell 

I’ve much preferred these marvels of your cave 
To salty climbing up the steepest wave. 

Indeed, indeed, that legend lies 

Which claims your breasts are tipped with eyes, 

Or says I’ve longed and longed to leave 
Or that I’ve begged you to reprieve 
These swine that tumble in your pen 
By your black magic made from men. 

Not men at all, these vile companions were 
Old naggings which impelled, impelled me here: 
They were my being’s vilest notions 
Bred of old boredom over oceans. 

Then , red-lipped witch , expunge me when 
You must restore their shape again. 



the catastrophe of our times occurred precisely 
because the communists... deserted reason. 
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Strachey’s Cry 

W hile John Strachey’s analyses of 
the four authors, Koestler, Orwell, Whit¬ 
taker Chambers, and Boris Pasternak, who have 
reacted to communism in different ways, are 
individually perceptive and illuminating, I have 
some strong reservations about the total frame 
in which he places these disparate writers and 
their works. His subtitle “A Literature of 
Reaction” contains the difficulty of his frame¬ 
work in a nutshell. One might ask ‘‘reaction to 
what?” Obviously to communism. 

But the term “reaction” has another connota¬ 
tion. It means reaction to revolutionary politics 
through extreme conservatism. Only Whittaker 
Chambers fits into this category. But Strachey is 
even more sweeping in his overall description of 
the four writers. He declares: “It is also a reac¬ 
tion to five hundred years of rationalism and 
empiricism, against in short the Enlightenment. 
That is its scandal and its power.” 

This judgment is breath-taking, and I believe 
almost wholly wrong. It may not be important, 
but one could speak of “five hundred years 
of rationalism and empiricism” only if one 
measured the Enlightenment of the 17th century 
and 18th century in terms of its earliest Renais¬ 
sance roots in the 14th century. But neither the 
early nor the late Renaissance, that is, the En¬ 
lightenment, could be defined as “empirical.” 
Perhaps the nub of Strachey’s error lies in 
equating rationalism with empiricism. Certainly 
communism is and was rationalistic in the sense 
that it logically deduced strategies and even 
tactics from a previously held dogma. One might 
define it as a corrupt Aristotelianism. But could 
one find any kinship between Marxism and 
David Hume? The generalisation is in fact in¬ 
appropriate for all the authors except Whittaker 
Chambers. In the case of Orwell it is so unfitting 
that Strachey specifically puts him in a special 
category. “Orwell the Englishman, alone im¬ 
plies an opposite view.” He writes: 

In Nineteen Eighty Four, communism itself, 
now indistinguishable from Fascism is patently 
irrational.... The lesson of his book is not that 
reason carried to its logical conclusion leads to 
horror; that consequently we must retreat from 
reason to some form of mysticism and super- 
naturalism. On the contrary Orwell is saying that 


Orwell’s rationalism, writes Strachey "is of the 
rough and ready, highly empirical English 
kind.” I take it that Strachey himself has found 
a resting place in an empirical approach to com¬ 
plex historical and political problems. I should 
have thought that we have all learned this lesson 
from the catastrophe of communism. 

I doubt whether Koestler’s novel Darkness at 
Noon is clear about this issue. But his other 
book, The Yogi and the Commissar, should have 
prevented Strachey from putting Koestler in the 
camp of the mystics. “Koestler considers that 
reason has run amok, that now it must be 
limited by the ‘oceanic sense’ which is his term 
for mysticism.” In The Yogi and the Com¬ 
missar Koestler presents mysticism and political 
fanaticism as two equally wrong answers to 
historical problems. Incidentally could one really 
fit either Koestler or Orwell in one of Strachey’s 
other general categories? About the works of the 
four authors he declares: “This is anti-political 
literature. It turns from public to private life.” 
That judgment is valid only for Pasternak, 
about whom Strachey writes his most acceptable 
chapter. 

Perhaps the consideration of Chambers and 
Pasternak leads Strachey to his faulty generalisa¬ 
tions about the four authors. But even Chambers 
was not apolitical and did not flee into some 
private haven. Pasternak alone is thoroughly 
anti-political and therefore not strictly anti-com¬ 
munist as Strachey rightly observes. The terms 
“mysticism and supernaturalism” might apply to 
both Pasternak and Chambers, though I doubt 
whether Chambers’ explicit supcrnaturalism 
was mystically derived. In his autobiography, 
Witness, he explains his conversion to a belief in 
God as being due to reflection about the old 
teleological argument to which he was prompted 
by observing the delicate formation of his 
daughter’s ear. That was hardly a mystical ex¬ 
perience, though I am quite sure that Chambers 
had a religious experience in meditating on the 
roblems of evil and on the question whether the 
uiden of guilt could be removed by forgiveness. 

A s an American I have serious doubts about 
. Strachey’s estimate of the impact of 
Chambers’ book on American liberalism. He 
speaks of the “avalanche of fear, hatred, and 
revenge” which started with the Hiss trials and 
ended in McCarthyism, and which did 

enormous damage, not so much to the political 
and economic achievements of the New Deal— 
but to the vigour, freedom, and boldness of 
American thought and culture. 
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An American may be biased, but I think this 
judgment exaggerates the historical facts out of 
all proportion. I don’t think that McCartliyism 
had any lasting effect on American culture. 
Incidentally the New Deal, though accused by 
the conservatives of having harboured -;om- 
tntinism, was never seriously affected by com¬ 
munism. It was engineered by men of “rough 
and ready empiricism” of the kind which 
Strachey admires. Nor is Strachey right when he 
contends that American liberals were too amiable 
to comprehend the necessity of doing what 
Chambers did in exposing the penetration of 
communism into government organs. Me 
assumes that $ie “liberals” were hostile to 
Chambers on account of his disclosures. This 
judgment is an error. Few liberals, and certainly 
not those connected with the government, were 
hostile to this activity of Chambers. They were 
of course critical of his effort to equate com¬ 
munism with liberalism or with “rationalism.” 

1 credit Chambers with honesty in his religious 
reactions to his communist past. The fury of 
this reaction rather refutes Strachey’s point that 
"Whatever Marxist training may do to a man— 
and it often ruins him—it is a sovereign remedy 
for superficiality.” Most of the ex-communists I 
know are what they were when they were com¬ 
munists, namely dogmatists and fanatics. Pcr- 
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haps Orwell’s cool empiricism was due to Ac 
fact that he was never a communist. Pasternak 
was certainly never a communist and therefore 
not a typical anti-communist but merely an ex¬ 
ponent of an older religious view of life, which . 
is critical of the materialism of both East and 
West and flees from the terrors of history, par¬ 
ticularly those of a technical age. 

A 1-in’al word must be said about Strachey’s 
interpretation of the political history in which 
both the communism and anti-communism of 
the intellectuals was generated. Strachey writes: 
“Apparently the predestined curve of capitalism 
has turned upward again. The major capitalisms 
have taken on a new lease of life.” As an ex- 
Marxist of a sort, though not as deeply involved 
in Marxist dogma as Strachey once was, I suspect 
that this judgment betrays the Marxist catas- 
trophism of the thirties when fascism was re¬ 
garded as capitalism in its death throes. Could 
it be that, not capitalism, but a free society, 
though undoubtedly in a great crisis during Ac 
world depression, never was in as sad a strait as 
the Marxist dogma avowed; and that the “up¬ 
turn” is no more than a display of vitality and 
residual health which the Marxist dogma 
obscured ? 

Rcitihold Niebuhr 


Lewis Namier, Historian 

By Arnold Toynbee 


I onc before his death, Lewis Namier had 
^won an assured place, and an eminent one, 
among British historians; and this in itself is 
a remarkable achievement for a man who was 
already twenty years old when he first set foot 
in England. He will remain famous for his 
researches into the working of the British 
Parliament in the reign of George III, and this 
on two counts. He has shattered the traditional 
picture of the relations between Crown and 
Parliament in that age, and he has made this 
intellectual revolution by a method that he was 
the first historian to apply to British constitu¬ 
tional history. He has approached the study of 
the evolution of institutions by studying the 
actions of individual human beings. He has 
studied these in minute detail from original 
sources, and this in formidable numbers. He has 
not only accumulated this mass of new informa¬ 


tion; he has gone on to sift and analyse it; and 
he has had the insight to perceive the bearing 
of all these personal details on the course of 
institutional events. Genius, in him, certainly 
included the proverbial “capacity for taking 
infinite pains,” but it combined this with a bril¬ 
liant gift of intuition. It was this combination of 
qualities that made Namier the great historian 
that he was. 

In a wider circle of historians over a longer 
range of future time, one may guess that 
Namier’s method will seem more significant 
than the consequences of his application of it to 
a particular episode. Eighteenth-century British 
constitutional history is not, after all, a world¬ 
shaking affair in itself. The general configura¬ 
tion of world history will continue to look much 
the same, whether one takes Ac Namierian or 
the pre-Namierian view about Ae structure of 
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politics in Britain in George Ill’s reign. But our 
whole approach to the whole of history may be 
transformed by the Namierian strategy of trans¬ 
lating public events back into the precise and 
concrete terms of the acts of individuals. Everv 
intellectual victory that this strategy wins will 
bring our picture of history that much nearer to 
reality. In reality, everything that happens in 
human affairs is the product of the acts of in¬ 
dividual human beings. And, in so far as we 
fail to describe events in these realistic terms, 
we are talking, not history, but mythology. A 
battle or a parliamentary election is lost or won; 
a constitutional issue is decided or left open— 
so we say. But this abstract impersonal lan¬ 
guage is camouflage for our actual ignorance. 
We are really confronted with the interplay of 
innumerable acts of innumerable persons. 
Between these realities and the conventional 
counters that we use in historical writing there 
is a great gulf fixed. Namier’s highest and 
probably most enduring title to fame is as one 
of those pioneers who, in his generation, have 
had the vision and audacity to try to bridge 
this gulf by the technique which, in the pro¬ 
vince of Greek and Roman history, has come to 
be known as prosopography : ‘‘the study of 
personalities.” 

Namier himself applied his chosen tool to 
other fields besides that of 18th-century British 
constitutional history. On the occasion, for in¬ 
stance, of the centenary of the European 
Revolution of 1848 he explored and analysed the 
personal histories of the members of the German 
parliament at Frankfurt, and he made a most 
illuminating discovery in this field too. He 
found that a majority of the men who made 
their mark in German politics in 1848 came 
from German territories that had changed 
sovereigns in the peace settlement of 1814-15. 
The inhabitants of these territories had been 
prised away from their historic political 
allegiances. They found psychological compen¬ 
sation in attaching their uprooted loyalty to the 
new ideal of a united Germany. 

In other fields the Namierian method has 
been used by other pioneers. Sir Ronald Syme 
has applied it to the last two centuries of the 
history of the Roman Republic, Professor W. 
Eberhard to the study of Chinese history (a 
field in which our information about personali¬ 
ties, in many different walks of life, is almost 
incredibly rich). The interesting point is that 
these pioneers have started their simultaneous 
work in these different fields quite indepen¬ 
dently of each other. Their parallel explorations 
are evidently responses to one and the same 
intellectual demand. It looks as if, in the field 
of historical studies, Namier and his fellow 
pioneers in prosopography were “the wave of 
the future”—or, at any rate, one crest of it. 
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N amiek found his metier as the pioneer 
applier of the prosopographical teennique 
to the study of 18th-century British constitu¬ 
tional practice, but he served his apprenticeship, 
in his undergraduate days at Oxford, as the 
Balliol man from East Galicia. This looks like 
a piquantly different role. Yet Namier’s per¬ 
sonal and social background, which appeared, 
at the time, so exotic to his English contem¬ 
poraries’ eyes, goes a long way towards explain¬ 
ing how he came to use his method and also 
how he came to succeed so brilliandy in his 
application of it to the history of his adopted 
country, England. In fact, the Namierian tech¬ 
nique may be as illuminating when applied to 
Namier himself as it has been when applied by 
him to the Germany of 1848 and to the England 
of 1760. 

On coming to Balliol in 1908, Namier dis¬ 
covered a fascinating new world and fell in 
love with it. Incidentally he revealed another 
world—equally new and equally fascinating—to 
any of his Bafliol friends who had the curiosity 
to gaze through the window that Namier 
opened for us into an unsuspected East Euro¬ 
pean wonderland. 

But it was not only Eastern Europe that 
Namier revealed to his English fellow-under¬ 
graduates; he revealed our owrt country to us 
as well; for he made us see England through his 
eyes, and those eag?r, penetrating eyes caught 
a fresh vision of England which was excitingly 
different from the conventional native cliche. 
One of Namier’s eyes was a rabbinical scholar’s. 
He was proudly conscious of his descent from 
the Gaon of Vilna. The other eye was a Polish 
landowner’s. His family were Roman Catholic 
(Latin rite) landowners of Jewish origin in the 
eastern part of Galicia. Galicia was at that time 
one of the crown lands of the Empire of Austria. 
It is divided to-day between two Communist 
republics: Poland and the Ukrainian constitu¬ 
ent republic of the Soviet Union. 

Namier’s hereditary rabbinical eye for minutia- 
is surely part of the secret of his success in 
applying the prosopographical method to the 
study of 18th-century British politics. After he 
and I had each struck out our different lines of 
inquiry, Namier once said to me that at least 
we resembled each other in dealing with history 
differently from the way followed by most con¬ 
temporary historians. 

“You,” he said, “try to look at the whole tree. 

I try to dissect the tree’s texture, leaf by leaf. 
Most of the others break off a branch and try 
to cope with that. You and I agree,” Namier 
added, “in not favouring that method.” 

Namier’s vein of Jewishness was, of course, 
not exclusively intellectual. He had also in¬ 
herited a Jewish emotional intensity and even 
fanaticism. So, when he discovered the 17th- 
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century English Puritan writers, their Spirit 
struck an answering chord in him. They, and 
not their Laodicean 18th-century successors, 
were Namier’s first love in his wooing of Eng¬ 
land past and present. 

eanwhile, Namier’s other eye—his 
iVL Polish Roman Catholic one—was also 
making penetrating observations of English life; 
and here, too, Namier saw things to which our 
native English eyes had been blind, because we 
had taken these things for granted. I remember 
his excitement over his discovery of the 
emotional timbre that is given to the English 
language by the; use of Biblical quotations and 
allusions. This was a stop which the organ of 
the Polish language did not possess, and which 
therefore caught Namier's ear when he listened 
to the music of English speech. The Biblical 
note was lacking in the Polish language, for 
Roman Catholics of the Latin rite the Bible 
was imprisoned in the Latin of the Vulgate. 
There was no consecrated and familiar transla¬ 
tion in the vernacular which could influence 
the living language, as King James I’s author¬ 
ised version of the Bible has influenced the 
English language ever since it was published. 

Namier's love of his adopted country England 
was not solely intellectual or just platonic. For 
the sake of it, he rejected fortune, and did his 
best to risk his life, on the outbreak of the 
First World War. August 1914 found him in 
the United States in partnership with an East 
Galician Jewish immigrant. This partner of his 
had been an orphan child whom Namier’s 
family had taken into their home and had 
brought up. He was very grateful, and he had 
shown his gratitude by inviting Namier to go 
shares with him in the profitable American busi¬ 
ness that he had built up. Namier did not much 
like the business, anyway. His enterprising part¬ 
ner had started in America as a miner but had 
quickly found a much more lucrative profession 
as a controller and political manipulator of the 
“hyphenated” communities’ foreign-language 
press, which at that date had an appreciable 
influence on American national life. In money 
matters, Namier was in the grand tradition of 
Jewish rabbinical scholarship. Money-making 
did not interest him, and he had an integrity 
that made him shy away from anything that 
might be suspectea of being shady. When, at 
the outbreak of war, his partner seemed to him 
to be showing pro-German proclivities, Namier 
came back to England and enlisted in the 
Public Schools Battalion. He was thwarted by 
his physical eyesight, which was not up to the 
standard of nis mental vision. Rejected for 
active service in the British Army, he was 
recruited into the Political Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment of the Foreign Office. 
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One day —it was some date between the Bol¬ 
shevik Revolution in Russia and the Armistice 
of 1918 —The Morning Post came out with a 
leader headed “Bernstein on Braunstein.” This 
article was a riposte to one published by Namier 
in which he had suggested, in very moderate 
terms, that there might perhaps, after all, be 
something to be said for Trotsky. The Morning 
Post's headline was ingenious and witty, 
though malicious. By origin, Trotsky, like 
Namier, was an East European Jew, and there 
was a legend that a Polish Roman Catholic 
priest authentically named Trotsky was per¬ 
manently immobilised in Switzerland because, 
as a student there, he had soft-heartedly lent 
his passport and had never got it back. He had 
lent it, according to the story, to a fellow- 
student called Braunstein, who had burnt his 
fingers in revolutionary political activities and 
was wanted by the police. 

This story of Trotsky’s change of name may 
be apocryphal, but for the story of Namier’s I 
am a first-hand witness. Namier’s change of 
name was a symbolic act. It was a declaration 
of the transfer of his allegiance from Polonia 
hredenta to England, and the act agitated him 
emotionally. His homeland had not lost all its 
hold on his feelings, as was shown by his 
choosing, for his English name, a reminiscence 
of the name of the family estate in East Galicia, 

I remember his explaining to me, earnestly and 
in detail, why he had decided to take the name 
namir. He then went of! to Somerset House, 
did the business, and came back with his 
emotional tension obviously relaxed. But, a few 
days later, he turned up in a state of greater 
agitation than ever. He had recollected the 
English name napif.r, and had realised that, in 
the light of it, namir would look hopelessly 
exotic. We quickly found the remedy for his 
distress. He paid a second visit to Somerset 
House, put down a second fee, and came back, 
this time, namier and content. Neither namir 
nor Bernstein will go down to history as the 
famous name associated with the prosopo- 
graphical revolution in our picture of the 
structure of 18th-century British politics. 

Namier’s change op name left him still a 
Polonophilc. His sentiment for his family’s 
Polish present had not yet collided with his 
sentiment for their Jewish past. Till Poland 
regained her political independence in the 
peace-settlement after the First World War, 
Namier had thought of the Poles and the Jewish 
diaspora in their midst as being fellow-victims 
of oppression, and he had thought of the two 
communities’ co-existence as being a symbiosis 
that was mutually advantageous to both parties. 

I remember his explaining to me how every 
Polish landowner had a Hausjude who looked 
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after his business affairs for him. But, as soon 
as Poland became independent, the Poles 
behaved with the usual nastiness of our common 
human nature. They grudged the Polish Jews 
their proportionate share of the desirable jobs 
in the new state, and they used their political 
power as a majority to push the Jews out. In 
retrospect, one can see that Polish independence 
was likely to breed this Polish anti-semitism, but 
this turn of affairs in Poland took Namier by 
surprise and embittered him. It drove him to 
choose between the Polish and the Jewish 
strand in his family heritage, and he opted 
chivalrously for the party that was now alone 
in being ill-treated, and against the party that 
had now become an oppressor after having for 
so long been oppressed. In thus rallying to his 
Jewish past when the Jews in Poland found 
themselves in trouble, Namier was doing in the 
early 1920s what so many Germans of Jewish 
or partly Jewish descent did in the 1930s, when 
the Jews met with worse trouble in Germany, 
and his reaction took a militant form which has 
become all too common among Central and 
East European Jews in the post-Hitlerian age. 
He became a fanatical Zionist, and remained 
one for many years. 


N amier’s ardour for Zionism was so hot 
that, for a time, he subordinated to it 
even his devotion to historical scholarship, 
which was the true master-passion of his lire 
and which has also been the field in which he 
has deservedly made his name. Namier’s 
Zionism was, so far as I could judge, purely 
secular and non-religious. I do not know at 
what stage in his early life he had ceased to be 
a believing Catholic, if he ever was one. He 
was certainly no longer one in 1908, when he 
made his first appearance in Oxford. And his 
conversion from Poionism to Zionism was not 
accompanied by any change that I could see in 
his attitude towards religion. I am in the dark 
about his later religious history, but I do know, 
and this, again, from personal experience, that 
the fierce, and at times even vindictive, vein in 
his character, which was sometimes distressingly 
evident in his Zionist period, had notably 
abated in his later years. This last stage of 
Namier’s life was, I believe, by far the happiest, 
and it was also marked by a new-found gentle¬ 
ness and serenity. This changed temper of his 
later years chimed in well with the lovable vein 
in his character. He was lovable from first to 
last, even when he was tilting against his friends 
and they were feeling the blows. 

Though namier strove manfully to become a 
thorough Englishman, there was one English 
characteristic that he was constitutionally un¬ 


able to acquire, and that was the Englishman’s 
ignorance of, and indifference to. Eastern 
Europe. However many times he came across 
this English trait, each fresh exhibition of it 
always gave him a fresh shock. 

In 1913, for instance, during the Balkan 
Wars, he once came back to Oxford, from a 
visit to his East Galician home, in a state of 
considerable alarm. “The Austrian Army,” he 
reported to us, “is mobilised on my father’s 
estate, and the Russian Army is mobilised just 
across the frontier, twenty minutes’ walk away. 
The situation is very ^serious.” Naturally 
enough, he could not understand why we burst 
out laughing. The goose that was being cooked 
in Eastern Europe was our goose too, as well as 
his. He tried patiently to explain this elemen¬ 
tary truth to us, but it was no good. All that 
we cared to see was that Namier was playing 
up famously to his ludicrously exotic native 
mise-cn-scine. Till Namier had loomed up over 
our eastern horizon at Oxford, we had supposed 
that Anthony Hope’s Ruritania was fiction, but 
now, in Namier, it had turned comically into 
fact. The man was just back from Ruritania in 
real life. This reaction of ours to Namier’s grave 
report may sound incredible, but it is true and, 
moreover, it was characteristic of the native- 
born Englishman’s altitude before August, 1914 
—a date that was fifteen months off in the 
future when Namier came back from his last 
pre-war visit to his family home. 

Nor did even August, 1914, and its apocalyp¬ 
tic sequel, suffice to educate the English in 
East European affairs at all thoroughly. By the 
end of the First World War, some of the most 
distinguished of them, holding the most respon¬ 
sible positions, had still a good deal to learn. 
One day, a week or two before the armistice of 
1918, Namier staggered into my room in the 
Political Intelligence Department of the Foreign 
Office, where we were both then working as 
temporary Foreign Office clerks. He had a Took 
of stupefaction on his face, and could hardly 
describe to me coherently what had just hap¬ 
pened to him. 

What had happened was that Lord Robert 
Cecil had sent for Namier to learn from him 
something about Austria-Hungary. Cecil needed 
to know something about her now, as he had 
just been appointed head of the League of 
Nations section of the British delegation to the 
forthcoming peace conference. Namier had 
come into the Minister’s room with a map of 
the Dual Monarchy in his hand. He had chosen 
a simple map in three colours: Austria red, Hun¬ 
gary yellow, Bosnia-Herzegovina green (the map 
was still in Namier’s hand, and I have remem¬ 
bered those colour to thivday). 

“This map must be wrong," Lord Robert had 
said, putting his finger on Namier’s native 
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Galicia, of all places. “This piece ought to be 
yellow, not red, oughtn't it?* 

“No," Namier had shyly instructed him, 
“Galicia is part of Austria, not of Hungary." 

There had been a moment’s pause, and then 
Lord Robert had added meditatively: “What a 
fiJhny shape Austria must be.” Ana this from 
a man who had lived through the war as 
Minister of the Crown in charge of the blockade 
of the Central Powers. 


S uch British ignorance as this was shattering 
for Namier. I expect, every lime that he 
recollected the incident, it gave him, ever after, 
an undiminished shock. Yet there was one per¬ 
tinent point which probably escaped Namier’s 
notice, because it needs a native-born English¬ 
man's prosaic mind to appreciate anything so 
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absurdly practical. Lord Robert’s ignorance of 
Austria-Hungary was indeed as colossal as only 
an Englishman's could be. But it was colossal 
without being detrimental; for, after all, Lord 
Robert did not really need to know much about 
the Monarchy’s curious structure ftf "order to do 
his two successive jobs of blockading her while 
she was still in being and launching the League 
of Nations after she had ceased to be. This is, 
of course, a typically English defence that 
Namier could not ever have accepted. He could 
never have become naturalised to that degree. 

So there I will leave him, a fully naturalised 
Englishman at heart, but never quite natural¬ 
ised intellectually—and thank goodness for that. 
It he had succeeded in becoming one hundred 
per cent English in mind, he could never have 
done the great things that he has done for 
English historical scholarship. 
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Bombs and Scapegoats 

By David Marquand 


T h e “Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarma¬ 
ment” has won a famous 
victory: David (armed 
for tne occasion with 
the voiceless and in¬ 
voluntary votes of a 
number of assorted 
dockers, engineers, and 
bus drivers) has 
routed Goliath. Alder- 
mastnn has spoken; and 
Labour’s Smith Square has been shaken to the 
foundations. But what happens next? Will the 
anti-Bomb unilateralists succeed in smashing 
the Labour Party rather as the anti-slavery 
abolitionists in 19th-century America smashed 
the Whigs? Is Harold Wilson destined to be 
the Lincoln of the C.N.D.? Will the unilateral¬ 
ists win further victories? Was Scarborough 
really their Blenheim, or only their Borodino? 

Many “Gaitskellite” M.P.s believe that the 
C.N.D. has reached its peak. One or two arc so 
confident of victory at the next Party Conference 
that they are prepared to promise in advance 
that its verdict shall be accepted as party policy. 
Their optimism is based on surer grounds than 
the normal complacency of politicians, for there 


are signs that the C.N.D. will not recover from 
its successes. Victory, after all, is notorious for 
temptations; and the C.N.D.—or some sections 
of it—seem to have succumbed. Until now, the 
greatest strength of the Campaign has been its 
aloof superiority to “party politics.” Their eyes, 
we were made to feel, were focused on higher 
things than Hansard; they marched to a nobler 
rhythm than the shuffle of feet through a 
division lobby. They were, in fact, the Salvation 
Army of politics. Their position now is as 
though the Salvation Army had suddenly in¬ 
herited a majority shareholding in a Soho strip- 
club. Its first instinct, no doubt, would be to 
close the club. But then second thoughts might 
creep in. Would it not be more prudent, for the 
sake of the funds, and on a temporary basis 
only, to keep the place open?—taking care, of 
course, that no really significant flesh should be 
revealed? Something like that seems to have 
happened to the C.N.D. By backing Harold 
Wilson for the leadership of the Labour Party, 
although he is not a unilateralist and has 
repeatedly emphasised his support for Nato, 
unilateralist M.P.s have robbed the Campaign 
of some of its spiritual gloss. What started as a 
“moral crusade," now looks suspiciously like 
another faction in the Labour Party. 
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To the publicists and prelates at the head of 
the Campaign this must have seemed an 
obvious, indeed a clever, tactical move. However 
unworldly they may be, they must have realised 
that their goal can only be reached through the 
House of Commons; and that an essential first 
step is to capture a major political party. 
Crusades, they must have said to themselves, are 
all very well—but only if they reach the Holy 
Land. If so, they have misunderstood their own 
followers, and the reasons for their own success. 
The publicists and prelates are not responsible 
for the success of the C.N.D. The men at the 
top have been swept forward by the marchers 
below. If the C.N.D. had consisted of nothing 
but Canon Collins and Victor Gollancz, multi¬ 
plied thousands of times over, no one would 
ever have paid it any attention. The heroes of 
unilateralism are the students and housewives, 
the schoolteachers and bank clerks, who have 
marched from Aldcrmaston. They were not try¬ 
ing to take over the Labour Party. They were 
bearing witness against sin; and demanding the 
right to stay alive. They marched against Mr. 
Gaitskcll, not because they disliked him per¬ 
sonally and still less because they wanted to 
“nationalise the means of production, distribution, 
and exchange,” but because he had become the 
symbol of the incorrigible sinfulness of all poli¬ 
ticians. If the need arose they would march with 
equal enthusiasm against Harold Wilson or 
Michael Foot—and if Canon Collins became a 
politician, they would march against Canon 
Collins. The C.N.D., in fact, has always con¬ 
tained two quite different groups: the politicians, 
of varying hues, who hoped to use it as a weapon 
in some wider battle; and the rank-and-file who 
joined it out of a contemptuous indifference to all 
politicians, of all hues whatsoever. If the rank- 
and-file ever comes to believe that it is being used 
by the politicians in the movement, the C.N.D. 
will collapse or disintegrate. 

The quarrel between Canon Collins and Lord 
Russell may, indeed, be the first sign of such a 
split. No one knows what form of direct action 
Bertrand Russell and his Committee of ioo pro¬ 
pose to take. The first meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee, as reported in The Guardian , apparently 
considered a number of suggestions, ranging 
from capturing the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on Budget Day to setting up a pirate radio 
station to jam the B.B.C. There is something 
rather splendid in the spectacle of the last of 
the Whigs solemnly emulating his 17th-century 
ancestors in this fashion—but however attractive 
to those with a sense of history, his manoeuvres 
can hardly fail to embarrass the moderates in 
the C.N.D. Civil disobedience, after all, is a 
dangerous weapon, notoriously apt to explode 
in the faces of those who try to use it. This is 


not to deny that civil disobedience has some¬ 
times succeeded. Gandhi drove the British out 
of India; and the American “lunch-counter 
demonstrations” in the Southern states have 
helped to end a particularly spiteful form of 
segregation. But neither of these examples is 
relevant to present-day Britain. Gandhi was' a 
nationalist leader, supported by the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of the Indian people. His campaign 
was non-violent, only because he believed in 
non-violence. Satyagraha was backed by the tacit 
threat of violence; and if the British had not 
given way to persuasion, they would have been 
made to give way to force. The lunch-counter 
demonstrations in the South, it is true, have no 
forcible sanctions looming behind them. But the 
civil disobedience campaign, after all, has been 
directed against the weakest links in the chain 
of segregation. Civil disobedience has given 
some Negroes the right to sit in the White sec¬ 
tions of some buses; and it has also given them 
a new sense of solidarity and pride. But it has 
not given them votes. 

I n any case, Britain is not Bombay or Bir¬ 
mingham, Alabama. The way to win over 
public opinion in this country is to get Bishops 
to write letters to the Press, not to get philoso¬ 
phers put in gaol. So far the C.N.D. has been 
eminently respectable. At first, it is true, one or 
two malicious people were ill-mannered enough 
to snigger. But in three years, the C.N.D. has 
become the least sniggered-at organisation in 
Britain. No one laughs at it—any more than 
atheists laugh in church. Any really hard blows 
against it have been treated as unseemly. When 
Mr. Gaitskcll lost his temper at Scarborough, 
and made the not very startling observation that 
some members of tnc C.N.D. were “fellow- 
travellers,” even his supporters felt that he had 
been hitting below the belt. For one of the un¬ 
written rules of the British Constitution is that 
it is always the close season for unilateralists. 
They are allowed to say what they like about 
their opponents—but it is unsporting to answer 
in kind. 

If the Committee of 100 carries out its threats, 
this decorous atmosphere will disappear. Uni¬ 
lateralism, instead or being a respectable eccen¬ 
tricity will become a threat. Societies, after all, 
are like individual people. Tell them how 
wicked they are, and they will sagely nod their 
heads; kick them in the teeth, and they are apt 
to kick you back. In theory, it might be possible 
to devise forms of direct action which did not 
involve kicking society in the teeth. But whyp 
Direct action can serve one of two purposes: 
either it is a novel way of winning sympathy, 
like chaining oneself to^railings or fasting unto 
death—or it is a form of coercion, like disrupt¬ 
ing public ceremonies or throwing explosives 
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into letter-boxes. The object of the first form 
of direct action is to advertise one’s sincerity and 
by implication the nobility of one’s cause, by 
undergoing voluntary and unnecessary suffering. 
This is what Gandhi did when he threatened 
to fast to death. His example, however, is irrele¬ 
vant: no one disputes that the C.N.D. is sincere. 

* The important question is whether its policy is 
wise. If Bertrand Russell and Arnold Wesker 
deliberately starved to death, most people would 
applaud their courage, but the status of their 
arguments would be exactly what it was before. 
For that reason, the Committee of ioo is more 
likely to undertake the second, coercive form of 
direct action. Bpt here there is a second diffi¬ 
culty. Coercive direct action is either a waste of 
time—or an act of revolution. If the Committee 
of ioo marches on the War Office, and gets 
arrested for its pains, it will merely look silly. 
Suppose, then, that it decides on genuine revolu¬ 
tionary action. It would, in the first place, be 
mildly inconsistent for an organisation aiming 
at unilateral disarmament to use force to get it. 
More important, revolutionary action only suc¬ 
ceeds when the mass of the people sides with the 
revolutionaries. The Conservative vote at the 
last election scarcely suggests that there is a 
revolutionary situation in Britain to-day. 

Paradoxically, the most T . idely held argument 
for believing that the unilateralist tide will soon 
begin to ebb is the outcome of the Scarborough 
conference. The most surprising feature of the 
conference was not that Gaitskcll lost, but that 
he almost won. No one who watched the debate 
can doubt that by the end of his speech, most 
of the delegates physically present in the con¬ 
ference hall were on his side. The trade union 
votes which defeated him were decided before 
the conference opened, and before the Execu¬ 
tive policy had even been published. The con¬ 
stituency party delegates, who are less rigidly 
bound by their mandates, voted for Gaitskcll by 
6 to 4. Many of them had arrived at Scar¬ 
borough completely ignorant of the Executive 
policy, and determined to vote against “The 
Bomb.” Then, when they heard the debate, they 
discovered that the Executive, too, was against 
the British Bomb; and that the real argument 
was not about nuclear weapons at all, but about 
nato. At that point, many of them changed their 
minds. If Gaitskell could convert his audience 
at Scarborough, optimistic Gaitskellites arc now 
saying, he can convert other audiences in future. 
The Aldermaston marchers, they say, marched 
against the Bomb—not against Nato. Now that 
Nato has become the issue, the C.N.D. will 
decline. 

There is some truth in these arguments. It is 
undeniably true that the manoeuvres in the Par¬ 
liamentary party have, to some extent, tarnished 
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the unilateralist cause. It is equally true that 
Bertrand Russell has divided the movement, 
and that if his committee continues as it has 
done it will bring the movement into disrepute. 
What is not true, however, is that an argument 
over nato must necessarily be won by the "Gait- 
skellitc” section of the Labour Party. 

U nilateral disarmament, as Lord 
Dalton has said, is not internationalism: 
it is “national egoism run mad.” But why 
assume that the Aldermaston Marchers are 
ashamed of being national egoists? Nationalism 
is the strongest force in the world to-day. It has 
destroyed the British Empire; it has revolution¬ 
ised Africa and Latin America; it has inspired 
the unarmed students of Budapest to defy Soviet 
tanks; it has put Castro in power in Cuba and 
de Gaulle into the Elysee Palace; it has created 
a geographical anomaly like Pakistan and 
sustained an economic impossibility like Israel. 
Why should nationalism triumph everywhere— 
except in Britain? Why should nationalism be 
a Left-wing force in Asia and Africa—and in 
Britain be confined to the Right? In the days 
when Britannia ruled the seas, the British Left 
was almost bound to be internationalist, for the 
enemies of Britain were the enemies of the 
British ruling class. But even then, the British 
Left was less internationalist than it looked. 
Sidney Webb and Bernard Shaw supported the 
Boer War; H. M. Hyndman, the father of 
British Marxism, supported the First World 
War. Between the wars, the Left grew more 
nationalist still. George Orwell had a deeper 
and more fervent love for his country than most 
Tories (and under stress, he could write like a 
hysterical cousin of Colonel Blimp). When the 
war came, it was no accident that the Labour 
Party preferred the fire-eating opponent of Indian 
independence, Winston Churchill, to Neville 
Chamberlain—who had sacrificed British interests 
in what he thought was the cause of peace. 

The implication of these facts has been 
obscured by the gigantic shadow of Marx. But 
to-day it is the bourgeoisie that has no country. 
On the continent, the Common Market was 
created by the Christian Democrats, not by the 
Socialists. And in Britain, it is the Conservatives 
who give most support to the American 
alliance, not the Labour Party. This is not to say 
that Colonel Blimp is buried. Suez showed that 
in this country—and Nixon has been busily 
showing it in the United States. Nor is it to 
deny that there is a section of moderate Left- 
wing opinion which is more genuinely inter¬ 
nationalist than anyone on the Right; Mend&s- 
France, Hugh Gaitskell, Jo Grimond, Adlai 
Stevenson. But the chief characteristic shared 
by those four is their inability to win elections. 
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In some respects, the nationalism of Alder- 
maston is uncannily like that of Colonel Blimp. 
Like the extreme Right of the Conservative 
Party, the C.N.D. refuses to acknowledge the 
decline in Britain’s power and prestige and 
that thanks to their decline, Britain’s moral 
gestures may no longer count. One of the main 
unilateralist arguments is that if Britain ceased 
to rely on nuclear weapons, other countries 
would be obliged by her moral example to 
follow suit. That argument could only take 
root in a country which has not yet realised 
that it is no longer a Great Power, and which 
has been a Great Power for so long that it has 
forgotten that moral influence is simply a polite 
euphemism for power which is not actually 
used. Some of the more articulate members of 
the C.N.D.—like Michael Foot and the editors 
of New Left Review—ate in a curious, inverted 
way closer still to Colonel Blimp. Theirs is 
what might be called the “White man’s burden” 
school of unilateralism. Britain, they admit, has 
indeed lost power and prestige. But that is 
because she belongs to nato. A unilateralist 
foreign policy would win back her prestige and 
even her power, in a new and superior form. 
Once out of nato, say these Bismarcks of the 
Left, Britain would form a neutral bloc to work 
through the United Nations and compel the 
Great Powers along the path to peace. It is far 
from clear why Britain should nave more in¬ 
fluence on the United States after leaving nato 
than she has inside it. But though the details of 
the argument arc obscure, its appeal is obvious. 
Morality is to provide a surrogate for Empire. 

I n s p i t e of these latter-day Jameson Raiders, 
most members of the C.N.D. have more in 
common with De Valera or Nkrumah than with 
Cecil Rhodes or Joseph Chamberlain. Theirs, in 
fact, is a kind of peasant nationalism, a nation¬ 
alism of the under-dog. Its aim is independence, 
not dominion. Hence its violent anti-Ameri¬ 
canism. The average unilateralist is as suspicious 
of the United States as the late Colonel 
McCormick used to be of Britain—and for much 
the same reason. The British Prime Minister, he 
thinks, is just a “lap dog of the Americans;” a 
puppet whose strings are pulled in Washington. 
In fact, these suspicions arc as ill-founded as 
those of isolationist Middle-Westerners before 
the war. America’s power over Britain is not 
much greater than Britain’s influence over 
America. From London, nato looks like camou¬ 
flage for a sinister kind of dollar imperialism. 
In the Mississippi Valley or even in California, 
it can be presented, with equal plausibility, as 
an attempt to avenge Saratoga and Yorktown. 
Read the (London) Tribune and you will dis¬ 
cover that Britain is being swept towards war 
in the wake of the Pentagon. Read the (Oak¬ 


land) Tribune and you will learn that America 
is being cozened into surrender in the wake of 
the Foreign Office. Both suspicions are baseless. 
But, if anything, the American caricature of 
“perfidious Albion” is slightly closer to the facts 
than the British caricature of America as the 
Texas Ranger of diplomacy. The United States, 
after all, has not yet swept us into war—though 
she has swept us out of a war we ourselves had 
started. But on at least one occasion in the last 
ten years, a British Prime Minister was able to 
persuade the Americans not to use nuclear 
weapons against a Communist army. 

Facts, however, are almost powerless against 
myths. In the mythology of the C.N.D., the 
American people have Dcen transformed into 
lifeless robots, instantly obeying every order 
from the Chiefs of Staff, and the President has 
become an office boy for the Defence Depart¬ 
ment. The most anti-militarist people in history 
have been transformed into a cross between 
Moltkc’s Prussians and Lycurgus’ Spartans. 
nato, whose establishment was a triumph for. 
American liberalism and which was savagely 
resisted by the American Right, has become an 
agency of American imperialism. And Britain, 
whose voice in nato is second only to that of 
the United States, has become a powerless, voice¬ 
less tool of Dr. Adenauer and Admiral Rickovcr. 

Like most myths, this one feeds on one of the 
deepest human emotions: the need for a scape¬ 
goat. . 

Unilateralists arc good people; and they 
believe that most other people arc good also. 
But if most people are good, why is the world so 
bad? If ordinary people want peace, why is the 
world poised on the edge of war? In the Middle 
Ages they would have burned heretics as an 
answer. In the 17th century they would have 
burned witches. Now they march from Alder- 
maston. In all three cases, the underlying 
emotion is the same: evil must have one single, 
readily identifiable, easily accessible cause. Get 
rid of the cause, and you get rid of the evil. 
Useless to argue that nuclear weapons are not 
the chief cause of world tensions; that although 
the British people—who have had no experience 
of totalitarian rule—might prefer Communism 
to war, millions of people in less fortunate 
countries do not; that if no nuclear weapons 
existed, bacteriological weapons might be used 
instead; that no country with a supply of 
nuclear physicists can be trusted not to manu¬ 
facture nuclear weapons merely because it has 
announced its determination not to do so; that 
therefore the world will not be safe until both 
sides have disarmed aqd adopted the most 
stringent measures of control. Useless to argue 
so—useless, in fact, to argue at all. One cannot 
argue with an emotion. 
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Unilateralists , Multilateralists 


We, the undersigned, wish to express our 
astonishment at statements persistently made by 
politicians of all parties about the objects and 
'intentions of "Unilateralists.” According to the 
press, Mr. Gait shell, for example, has more than 
once said that wc demand, in effect, that Great 
Britain should go to her allies and propose that 
the West shall renounce nuclear weapons and 
that he cannot understand why we do not 
demand that Russia should do the same. 

These statements bear no resemblance to any 
policy sponsored by any responsible body of 
unilateralists. The unilateralist motion which 
was carried at the Scarborough Conference 
begins with an explicit statement that the onlv 
defence for Britain depends on settlement of 
international differences and that the conference 
should press for an international disarmament 
agreement. No suggestion that America should 
renounce nuclear weapons while Russia retains 
hers is to be found in the literature of the Cam¬ 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament, and its latest 
pamphlet, Let Britain Lead, explicitly states that 
exactly the same request for disarmament be 
made to Russia and to the United States. 

We are all multilateralists, we, Mr, Mac¬ 
millan, Mr. Gaits!{ell, and, indeed, all thinking 
people. There can be no security while the 
present armament race continues. A "unilateral¬ 
ist" is someone who holds that the present dis¬ 
armament deadlock between America and 
Russia is unlikely to be broken without an 
effective lead from public opinion, and Britain, 
a Nato power with American bases on her terri¬ 
tory, is in the best position to give this lead. We 
believe that the most effective way of doing so 
is to ma\e it clear that we do not intend to 
rely on nuclear defence in the future and to 
invite other powers not to accept nuclear 
weapons or bases, the possession of which would 
ensure their destruction in the case of a war 
between the United Mates and the U.S.S.R. We 
are not alarmed to be called "neutralists” if this 
means that we want to unite with all the other 
powers, large and small, which do not want 
nuclear bombs and bases, and with them to 
bring pressure on Russia and America for real 
progress towards multilateral agreements. 

L . John Collins; Frank Reswicx; A. 

Fenner Brockway; Joyce Butler; Tom 

Driberc; Anthony Greenwood; Judith 

Hart; John Horner; Lena Jeoer; 

Kingsley Martin; Ian Mikardo; 

Laurence Pavitt; Stephen Swindler; 

Robert Willis; Ted Hill. 

Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 


The more plainly the unilateralists state their 
case, the more absurd this case appears. 

In their letter to-day they write: "No sugges¬ 
tion that America should renounce nuclear 
weapons while Russia retains hers is to be found 
in the literature of the Campaign...." Logic 
compels them to recognise lhat neither America 
nor Russia can discard their nuclear weapons 
unilaterally without risking world domination 
l>v the other. 

It follows from this, however, that the posses¬ 
sion of nuclear weapons is not necessarily 
immoral or wrong, and that, until multilateral 
disarmament is achieved, H-bombs in the hands 
of the Pentagon perform a necessary function. 

Was this really the message of Aldermaston? 
Was it for this that so many people marched so 
far? 

And of course this admission that the Ameri¬ 
can nuclear deterrent is necessary to prevent 
Soviet domination destroys the unilateralists' 
case for “neutralism" for Britain. It would 
be immoral to shelter under such a deterrent 
without helping it; and “neutralism" would 
mean far more than that. We have only to 
imagine the boot on the other foot, and suppose 
that Hungary and Fast Germany declared them¬ 
selves neutral unilaterally, and demanded the 
withdrawal of Soviet bases and troops. This 
would be a shattering blow to the Warsaw Pact, 
and to the maintenance of Communism in 
Eastern Europe. 

Even more—since Britain is a much bigger 
Power—would our neutrality shatter Nato and 
the maintenance of the non-Communist way of 
life in the West. This is why the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament is receiving such strong 
and active support from the Soviet Government, 
and from the British Communist Party. 

When l was in the Soviet Union last month, 
I found great enthusiasm there for the C.N.D. 
programme (but not for unilateralism in Hun¬ 
gary and East Germany!). And a recent pamph¬ 
let by the General Secretary of the British 
Communist Party, after describing the Labour 
Party’s Scarborough decisions as “a very impor¬ 
tant step but only the beginning,” went on to 
say: “All militant socialist and progressive forces 
have played their part. But who can deny the 
vital and indispensable role of the Communist 
Party and its years of struggle in bringing about 
this situation? The increasing demand of left 
M.P.s and militant trade unionists, now spread¬ 
ing throughout the country, that Gaits\ell must 
resign, should be stepped up in every way.” 

Unilateralists are not all Communists and 
fellow-travellers. But their campaign is in prac¬ 
tice endangering peace and giving great help to 
the Communist cause. 

Christopher Mayhew 

House of Commons 


The Times, 17/19 Nov. 
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Will this need fob a scapegoat disappear 
because the leaders of the Labour Party no 
longer support the independent British deter¬ 
rent? Will the thousands who marched to 
Aldermaston march no more because nato has 
become the central issue? It is pleasant to think 
so. But in some respects, Mr. Gaitskell’s position 
is less attractive emotionally than it used to be 
when he supported the independent deterrent. 
Then, he too could appeal to the chauvinism of 
the Left. The British H-bomb, he could say, 
made us independent of Washington. Since the 
word “Washington" is a boo-word only one 
degree less potent than the word " Bomb this 
appeal had an effect. But now Mr. Gaitskell has 
nothing but Reason on his side—and the history 
of the 20th century is a history of the impotence 
of unaided Reason. This is not to say that the 
C.N.D. is bound to triumph. Mr. Gaitskell can 
still win—but only if he can engender the same 


passionate exaltation among his supporters that 
the C.N.D. has engendered on its marches; only 
if he can trump the C.N.D.'s scapegoat with a 
scapegoat of his own. This can be done. Mr. 
Gaitskell’s policy can be presented not as a 
defence of nato, but as an attempt to reform it; 
not as a defence policy at all, but as “the best 
way to world disarmament.” This, after all, 
happens to be true. It is not an accident that 
Philip Noel-Baker should have made the most 
effective multilatcralist speech heard at Scar¬ 
borough. If Britain left nato, she would torpedo 
the chances of world disarmament for years to 
come, for she would convince the Russians that 
they could get what they want without negotia¬ 
tion. This is the truth: if Mr. Gaitskell repeats 
it often enough, he may yet save the Labour 
Party. But he has a hard battle ahead; and in 
this situation it is foolish to be optimistic. It is 
better to fear God, and keep your powder dry. 

David Marquand 


International Commentary 

The Changed Antagonist 

By Richard Lowenthal 


B y a strange quirk 
of history, the open¬ 
ing of the Eisenhower 
era which is now draw¬ 
ing to a close was fol¬ 
lowed almost at once by 
the death of Stalin. Just 
when the leading country 
of the West was settled 
back to a prolonged if 
unquiet digestive slumber, 
barely able to react to 
longer willing to initiate 
new developments, its principal antagonist got 
the chance to shake itself free from the cramp 
ing stagnation which the old Vokzd had im¬ 
posed on it. To-day, Eisenhower’s successor 
confronts a Soviet State that is not only mili¬ 
tarily stronger and industrially more mature 
than Stalin’s Russia ever was, but that has 
strikingly enlarged the scale and transformed 
the style of its operations on the international 
scene: a self-conscious world power, at once 
bolder in ambition, more flexible in action, and 
more ideological in inspiration than would have 


been possible under the cautious, rigid, and 
cynical Georgian. 

So vast is the change that, though everybody 
senses it and reacts to it in one way or another, 
few of us seem to be consciously aware of it. 
Indeed, the truly disturbing thing about most 
Western discussions of Soviet foreign policy 
remains their preoccupation with the “dramatic” 
short-term zigzags in Mr. Khrushchev’s tactics 
and their comparative neglect of the historic 
changes in Soviet political strategy. It is perhaps 
inevitable that rivers of Western printers* ink 
should be made to flow in attempts to explain 
why Stalin’s peripatetic successor puts out the 
hand of friendship on one day and his tongue 
on the next in dealing with Western statesmen. 
But the subject is not really of much conse¬ 
quence, seeing that his efforts at alternately 
relaxing and heightening international tension— 
at putting a little more emphasis now on 
“peaceful co-existence” and now on “cold war” 
—take place within the same fairly rigid bounds 
as did the equally “dramatic” tactical zigzags in 
Stalin’s time. Like Stalin, Khrushchev will not 
admit real peace, »>., a permanent settlement 
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blurring his irreconcilable conflict with the non- 
Communist world, nor risk real war, involving 
i he Soviet Union, but remains determined to 
carry on the conflict by every means, both peace¬ 
ful and violent, short of such direct war. Neither 
the advent of the H-bomb nor the famous de¬ 
claration that war is no longer “fatally inevit¬ 
able” have made any difference to this. 

On this point, the time has perhaps come to 
say a good word for “Uncle Joe,” and to rescue 
the reputation of that great falsifier of history 
from the new falsifications spread, whether 
naively or consciously, by the eulogists of his 
successor. True, Stalin did not revise the Lenin¬ 
ist doctrine of the inevitability of imperialist 
war, but he never acted on the assumption that 
war was inevitable for the Soviet Union. He 
thought he could divert it by clever diplomacy 
so that the imperialists would rather fight each 
other—a belief which misled him into hoping 
that he could avoid war even with Hitler, and 
which he nevertheless repeated in his very last 
pamphlet late in 1952. As for his practice, he 
was as ruthless in establishing Communist 
rule throughout his Western-conceded military 
sphere in Eastern Europe as Khrushchev has 
been in preserving it. But wherever there was 
a risk of war with the West, Stalin drew back 
—in Manchuria and Iran, in Greece and Berlin. 
Even in the one case where he was clearly re¬ 
sponsible for letting loose a war against the West 
owing to an (understandable) miscalculation— 
in Korea—he managed to avoid any direct mili¬ 
tary commitment. Though it is now largely for¬ 
gotten, Stalin knew as well as his successor how 
to create periodic waves of hopeful excitement 
in the West by well-timed interviews about 
Russia’s need for peaceful co-existence and his 
desire to concentrate on internal reconstruction 
and the welfare of the Soviet peoples. But 
equally, he never stopped educating his party 
in unceasing vigilance and distrust against the 
Western “imperialists,” even during his wartime 
alliance with them. 

No, the real difference in the nature of Soviet 
foreign policy then and now is not in its basic 
attitude to its main opponents—the advanced in¬ 
dustrial nations of the West. 

I submit that the real change, and it is a 
change of historic proportions, lies in 
Khrushchev’s far bolder concept of the area 
within which the Soviet Union can take effec¬ 
tive action, and the independent revolutionary 
forces which it may confidently support. For 
though it was Stalin who made nis country into 
a potential world power, and though his long¬ 
term aims and his propaganda were world-wide 
in range, he never came to act like a world 
power: he never committed the power and 
prestige of the Soviet Union to any political 
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action outside a geographically contiguous area 
in Europe, the Middle East, and the Far East. 
Within this area, he sought to expand his sphere 
of definite control as real or apparent oppor¬ 
tunities occurred, testing the resistance of his 
opponents to the advance of his military 
frontiers and seeking to influence developments 
beyond them by a combination of diplomatic 
mancEuvring with Communist pressure from 
within, as in China in the 20s and in Western 
Europe in the 30s and again in the first post¬ 
war years. But he never doubted that' at any 
given moment, the “sphere of influence” in 
which he could act decisively was limited by the 
existence of one or more “enemy" spheres, the 
total area of which remained considerably larger 
than that of his own throughout his lifetime. 

Khrushchev, on the other hand, has developed 
a truly world-wide policy. He feels strong 
enough to apply the full weight of Soviet diplo¬ 
macy, with the ultimate backing of the Soviet 
military potential, at every crisis-point on the 
globe, without regard to geographical con¬ 
tiguity. He is not content to reach the minds 
of the people of all continents by his propa¬ 
ganda, in order to influence events in the future. 
He wants to make things move his way in the 
present by forcing every government to take 
Soviet reactions into account in deciding its 
actions. While firmly holding on to his own 
sphere of influence and striving to expand it 
with the same cautious but relentless pressure 
as his predecessor, he also seeks to intervene 
in every critical situation far beyond its limits 
—in Suez or in Cuba, in the Congo or Algeria— 
so as to deny to his Western opponents any 
secure sphere of their own. 

W hat has happened to Soviet foreign policy 
may, in fact, be compared to the earlier awaken¬ 
ing of the United States from “isolationism" 
(which never excluded regional power-politics) 
to a conscious acceptance of “world-wide respon¬ 
sibilities.” In the Soviet case, the corresponding 
phrase would presumably refer to the acceptance 
of “the duties of world-wide solidarity in the 
anti-imperialist struggle.” But the change intro¬ 
duced by Khrushchev reflects not merely his 
awareness of the increased Soviet power- 
potential and the world-wide nature of the con¬ 
flict with the United States. It is based on a 
new concept of the political use of power in the 
age of the nuclear rocket, of the prospects of 
Communist revolution outside the geographical 
neighbourhood of the Soviet bloc, and of the 
character of the emerging “Third World” of ex¬ 
colonial, under-developed, and uncommitted 
countries. 

To Stalin, the advance of Communist revolu¬ 
tion had come to seem strictly dependent on the 
geographical extension of the territory controlled 
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by the Soviet Union, usually in the form of 
military occupation.* Outside this area, “Popular 
Front” governments might prove useful for 
Soviet diplomacy, but could never hope to 
achieve “socialism.” Whenever Communist 
parties tried to seize power independently by 
civil war (as they did successfully in Yugoslavia 
and China and unsuccessfully in Greece), he 
seems to have advised against the attempt and 
to have been embarrassed rather than pleased 
when it succeeded. His famous directive to the 
Soviet military advisers in the Spanish civil war 
—to “keep out of artillery range”—while diffi¬ 
cult to obey literally, was characteristic of his 
thought: he did not wish to become directly 
involved outside the range of his own artillery, 
which to him symbolised the limits of effective 
Soviet power in a hostile world. 

To Khrushchev, who in his programmatic 
public speech at the XX Congress of the CPSU 
accepted the existence of a “Socialist World 
System” and the legitimacy of “different roads” 
to Communist power, Communist revolutions 
outside the area accessible to Soviet troops are 
both possible and desirable in principle. Nor 
would he exclude the possibility that one of 
these roads might be the evolution of an origin¬ 
ally non-Communist revolutionary regime under 
the double impact of Western hostility and 
Soviet support, as in Cuba. To survive, of 
course, these revolutions will need the backing 
of Soviet power, but that may be given by arms 
deliveries, economic credits, and rocket threats: 
dependence may thus be built up without occu¬ 
pation or even proximity. It does not follow that 
Khrushchev is actually ready, any more than 
Stalin would have been, to stake the survival of 
the Soviet Union in a nuclear rocket war for 
the sake of some distant revolution. So far he 
has been careful to confine his threats to situa¬ 
tions where there was little risk of having to 
implement them (as in Suez and Cuba), and 
has behaved with commendable caution when 
American troops were actually in the area of 
conflict (as in the Lebanon crisis of 1958). Never¬ 
theless, his threats have not been “mere propa¬ 
ganda.” Like his aid-agreements with Nasser 
and Kassem, with Castro and Sekou Toure, they 
have been real policy moves, intended to stiffen 
the resistance of these governments to Western 
pressure or offers—and to establish the Soviet 
right to intervene in such traditionally Western- 
controlled regions as the Middle East, Africa, 
and Latin America. Indeed, the long-distance 
rocket with its ability to cross land barriers and 


• It was this concern with the geographical bases 
of power that accounted for the much-remarked 
similarity of Tsarist and Stalinist foreign policy—a 
similarity which has become irrelevant under 
Khrushchev. 


to emancipate military action from its former 
geographical limitations (just as the first arms- 
deal with Nasser jumped over the geographical 
barrier of the Baghdad pact) is as symbolic for 
Khrushchev’s diplomatic style as the earth- 
bound artillery was for Stalin’s. 

fa 

To Stalin there could be no neutrals in the 
fundamental conflict of the “two camps.” All 
non-Communist States (and even independent 
and unorthodox Communist States, like Tito’s 
Yugoslavia) were basically his enemies, though 
it might be necessary to manoeuvre so as to 
divide the enemies and even to conclude tem¬ 
porary alliances with one group against another. 
The first new ex-colonial nations that emerged 
after World War II, with India in the van, were 
thus regarded by Stalinist doctrine as continuing 
to form part of the imperialist system, and their 
neutrality as a sham—was not the fact that India 
had been granted independence without violent 
conflict, and had chosen to stay in the British 
Commonwealth, irrefutable proof of that? So 
long as these countries were not taken over by 
Communist parties under Soviet guidance (and 
that seemed impossible outside the immediate 
geographical periphery of Russia and China), 
their “bourgeois nationalist” governments were 
bound to the imperialist powers by a thousand 
ties of economic and class interest. The chance 
might arise to manoeuvre some of them against 
some particular imperialist group on some speci¬ 
fic issue, but that was not different in principle 
from the diplomatic opportunities offered from 
time to time by conflicts of interest among the 
old imperialist powers themselves. 

Khrushchev, on the other hand, has not only 
recognised in principle (in the same program¬ 
matic speech at the XX Congress) that the new 
nations have become truly independent in their 
foreign policy; he has made the attempt to align 
these uncommitted, ex-colonial countries with 
the Soviet bloc in a “peace zone” and to win 
them for a common struggle against the Western 
“colonialists” one of the main axes of his 
diplomacy, in the United Nations and elsewhere. 
He has clearly far less confidence than Stalin 
had that the Western bloc might still be 
seriously split by its internal conflicts of interest, 
though he keeps trying to isolate, intimidate, 
and chip off individual exposed member- 
States—now Iran, now Norway, now Western 
Germany. It is indeed remarkable how little 
effort he made to exploit the very real temporary 
cleavage that opened between Anglo-French and 
American policy in the Suez crisis. But he 
believes profoundly in the possibility of gradu¬ 
ally committing more and more of the uncom¬ 
mitted, ex-colonial States to support for the 
Soviet brand of anti-imperialism, even while 
they are ruled by non-Communist governments. 
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Moreover, he seems to hope that external co¬ 
operation in such a world-wide “United Front” 
will also strengthen the forces within each of 
the ex-colonial countries which press for an 
imitation of the Soviet model of development; 
that this increase in Communist prestige will 
more than compensate for any initial neglect of 
* the local Communists shown by Soviet diplo¬ 
macy; and that it will ultimately permit the per¬ 
manent consolidation of the alliance as Com¬ 
munists come to participate in the national 
government (and finally to control it). 

E ven before the assumptions underlying 
this new policy were proclaimed by 
Khrushchev ex 'cathedra in 1956, Soviet and 
Chinese policy had begun to develop in practice 
a whole arsenal of new methods for influencing 
the ex-colonial nations, ranging from “good-will 
journeys,” “co-existence agreements,” and sup¬ 
port for the Bandung conference, to economic 
credits and arms deliveries. (It is an odd fact 
that in 1954, when Malenkov and Molotov were 
still heading the Soviet government, the Chinese 
were the pioneers of the new policy: Chou 
travelled to India and Burma before Khrush¬ 
chev, and signed the “Five Principles of Co¬ 
existence” with Nehru. But China has since 
wearied of the tactical restraints required by this 
policy; Khrushchev’s Russia has not.) Again, 
the point of the good-will visits and the aid 
agreements is not merely the propagandist one 
of winning crowd applause, or providing the 
local pro-Soviet elements with telling arguments. 
It is the political one of committing the un¬ 
committed governments on specific issues likely 
to bring them in conflict with the West (e.g., 
by offering support to Indonesia on its claim to 
Dutch New Guinea, or to Afghanistan on its 
territorial demands against Pakistan), and of 
drawing them into a course of economic de¬ 
velopment along the Sovict-Chinesc road of 
priority for heavy industrial investment, hence 
of maximum sacrifice liable to require Sovict- 
Chinese methods in the political field as well. 

The crowning “superstructure” to this new 
world-wide political strategy is the far more 
active use made by Khrushchev of the United 
Nations Assembly. Stalin’s basic attitude to the 
United Nations was always a defensive one. He 
strove from the start to limit its powers (not only 
of action, but even of discussion) by the Veto 
wherever possible, and used it for attacks 
on Western policies at first only in “retaliation” 
for Western criticism of his own actions in Iran, 
Eastern Europe, and Manchuria. Again and 
again he was rorced to take his stand on national 
sovereignty against U.N. “interference”—over 
the investigation of satellite support for the 
Greek Communists, over the Berlin blockade, 
over the Korean war and German unity. 
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Khrushchev, of course, has found himself in a 
similar situation over Hungary. But as the 
number of new, ex-colonial member-Statcs has 
increased in recent years, he has come to see the 
Assembly more and more as an opportunity for 
winning their support on specific issues, and has 
developed a more and more active United 
Nations policy, culminating in his two personal 
appearances, his pressure for drawing the 
“neutrals” into the disarmament negotiations, 
and his proposals for “reforming” U.N. execu¬ 
tive machinery. 

The change in the scale and style of Soviet 
foreign policy is, of course largely a reaction 
to changes in the world power situation. 
But the specific nature of that reaction cannot 
be understood without taking into account the 
difference in the personal history and ideological 
outlook of Stalin and Khrushchev. 


I n their direct relation to their Western 
antagonists, die Soviets are reacting to four 
closely interrelated changes. The first is the 
growth in the territory and power-potential of 
the Soviet bloc (which made Russia a serious 
potential challenger of the United States even 
in Stalin’s lifetime). The second is the Western 
reaction to Soviet power expansion: the creation 
of a peacetime system of military alliances and 
the general growth of a new sense of Western 
unity (which made serious conflicts within the 
“imperialist camp” far less likely than before 
and tended to give the East-West contest a 
world-wide character). The third is the advent 
of the “balance of terror” with the acquisition 
of the H-bomb by both sides, and the fourth is 
the arrival of the long-distance rocket. 

It is the third fact—the balance of terror— 
that forms the basis for the generally misunder¬ 
stood Khrushchevian doctrine that “war is no 
longer fatally inevitable.” The meaning of that 
doctrine is not that now at last the Soviet Union 
will seriously seek to avoid world war: it has 
always striven to avoid it. The meaning is that 
now at last it is no longer seriously afraid of 
being attacked, or of risking “massive retalia¬ 
tion” to its own local moves at points not 
immediately vital to the West, even though its 
opponents arc actually more united against it 
than ever before. By the time of the Geneva 
“Summit meeting” of 1955, the Soviet and 
American leaders had mutually realised that 
each side understood the fact or the balance of 
terror, and that deliberate world war had there¬ 
fore become fundamentally improbable. Khrush¬ 
chev also realised that this gave him increased 
opportunities for local advances if only he could 
develop appropriate methods of indirect action 
with limited risk. The new doctrine, proclaimed 
in February, 1956, thus marked an increase not 
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in pacific caution, but in confident militancy.* 
Later that year, Khrushchev could suppress the 
Hungarian revolution and send rocket threats 
to Britain at the same time because he was sure 
that “war is not fatally inevitable”—/.e., because 
he relied on the balance of terror. 

The other group of changes to which the 
Soviets are reacting concerns the emergence of 
the “Third World” of ex-colonial nations. For 
the first time in many years, the Communist 
rulers find themselves actually face to face with 
a world in revolution—but it is not necessarily, 
and indeed not generally, their kind of revolu¬ 
tion. As they had foreseen, it spells the end of 
colonial imperialism; but in many cases (though 
by no means always) it proceeds without violent 
clash with the colonial powers and even with 
their assistance. Most of the new States have 
problems of economic development of the same 
kind they had to overcome themselves, and of 
an even greater difficulty comparable with that 
confronting China. But many of their leaders 
would like to take a less steep and painful road 
to their solution than that shown by the Com¬ 
munist example. Few of the under-developed 
societies have either a capitalist class or a sub¬ 
stantial proletariat. Few of their leaders from 
the nationalist intelligentsia arc much attracted 
by either Western parliamentary democracy or 
Soviet Communism. A large and populous part 
of the world is thus changing with unprece¬ 
dented rapidity, but most of the flux does not 
seem to tend of its own accord in the direction 
desired by the Soviet leaders—unless they can 
find ways to make it so. Hence world-wide inter¬ 
vention must appear to them not only easier, 
but also more urgent than ever before. 

B o th the rangers and the opportuni¬ 
ties confronting the Soviet leaders of to-day 
are thus utterly different from those that con¬ 
fronted Stalin during most of his reign. 

Stalin’s formative experience as a ruler was 
that of isolation in a hostile world, his night¬ 
mare that of encirclement. He genuinely 
believed that the capitalist powers were eager 
to pounce on the Soviet State at any moment, 
if only they could agree among e3ch other. By 
a double irony of history, he found himself 
saved during World War II by the failure of 
his enemies to behave according to his expecta¬ 
tion, only to bring about after the war, by his 

* Contrary to a widespread Western belief, it is 
not this doctrine to which the Chinese Com¬ 
munists object. They are concerned that Com¬ 
munist support for the “just wars” of colonial 
liberation should never be limited in the interests 
of a diplomacy of peaceful co-existence, while 
Khrushchev wishes to remain free to stress one or 
the oilier according to the situation. 


own action, the very all-embracing, anti¬ 
communist coalition he feared most. To the 
end, he was desperately looking for ways to 
break up this self-created encirclement. Even the 
rise of new Communist States (both satellite 
and independent) around him filled him with 
dread of treasonable conspiracies rather than 
with satisfaction that the age of isolation was 
ended at last. 

But Khrushchev only came to power in the 
new situation, and was thus able to take a fresh 
look at it. He started from the fact of a plurality 
of Communist States; and though he is far from 
having solved the problems of maintaining unity 
among them, he is firmly convinced that the 
existence of a “socialist world system” is a 
major source of strength in the contest with the 
non-Communist world. Confident in Russia’s 
new strength, he has shaken off the psychosis of 
isolation and the fear of capitalist attack, and 
has grasped the new opportunities for world¬ 
wide initiative offered by the balance of terror 
and the emergence of the uncommitted “Third 
World." The new oudook was finally contrasted 
to the old when Khrushchev endorsee! Mikoyan’s 
remark that one could no longer talk about 
“capitalist encirclement”—because it was no 
longer clear who was encircling whom_ 

Stalin’s outlook was largely conditioned by 
the disappointment of the early hopes of 
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immediate “world revolution” after the Bol¬ 
shevik seizure of power—the failure of the 
revolutionary wave to engulf the advanced in¬ 
dustrial countries which had left backward 
Russia alone under the Soviet regime. This was 
the basis for his concentration on building 
Russia's industrial strength, and for his later 
•belief that Communism could and should only 
spread with the expansion of her military 
frontiers. But his successor started from the 
historic victory of Chinese Communism (as well 
as the Communist victories in Yugoslavia and 
Vietnam). It was far easier for him to realise 
that the future of Communist revolution might 
lie in the under-developed countries and to take 
a hopeful view of Communist prospects in the 
“Third World.” 

This comparison should help to explain what 
is perhaps the greatest apparent paradox about 
Khrushchev’s mind—that he is, at once, far less 
rigidly doctrinaire than Stalin and inspired by 
a far more confident belief in the force of the 
Communist idea. In his approach to the various 
national revolutions of the new countries, he 
refuses to be bound by doctrinaire rules about 
“the road to Communist power,” and gets im¬ 
patient if his Chinese allies remind him of these 
rules, for it is his experience that their main 
impact is to lay down in advance what cannot 
and must not be done. But he is far more con¬ 
vinced than Stalin (and fully as convinced as the 
Chinese) that in a world in revolution there 
must lie some road to Communist power every¬ 
where, and first of all in the ex-colonial 
countries. In promoting this development, he is 
willing to try unorthodox tactics, to subordinate 
the local Communists temporarily to the need 
to consolidate the “national” anti-imperialist 
revolution (and to extend it to neighbouring 
countries), and even to sacrifice them to the 
needs of Soviet diplomacy for a time as Stalin 
did in China in the ’twenties. (This is indeed 
one of the main targets for recent Chinese criti¬ 
cism of his policies.) But he does so in the belief 
that on this devious road they will all the more 
quickly arrive at their final goal. Where Stalin 
was a doctrinaire cynic, Khrushchev is a flexible 
believer. 


pardy, to the accident that all the new Soviet 
initiatives for a world-wide competition against 
the West (and against the U.S.A. in particular) 
were taken during a period when Western 
policy was unusually unimaginadve and unsure, 
owing to the vacancy of American leadership in 
the now ending Eisenhower era. So far, Mr. 
Khrushchev has been vigorously “competing” 
against a drowsy opponent. He has yet to meet 
an awakened one. 

Even up to now, there have been disappoint¬ 
ments as well as successes. The rocket threats 
have failed to dislodge a single American base. 
Two years of the “Berlin crisis” have not so far 
gathered the fruit which Khrushchev thought 
was within reach after his visit to Camp David. 
Direct pressure on the West under the protection 
of the nuclear stalemate has thus hardly seemed 
to yield more than previously: so long as it is 
carried on with deliberately limited risk, its 
effect may be equally limited. 

Far greater has been the success of the new 
approach to the uncommitted, ex-colonial 
nations. It has been decisive in reducing Western 
diplomatic and military control of important 
regions of the world, and has gained definite 
support for some Soviet policies from some of 
the new nations—notably in Indonesia, parts of 
the Arab world, and Ghana—and broad over¬ 
all support from a few, like Cuba and Guinea. 
But it is still far from forging the general “anti¬ 
imperialist bloc” of Communist and ex-colonial 
States which is Khrushchev’s strategic aim, and 
there is no good reason why it should achieve 
this while the West is willing to continue to 
aid uncommitted countries and support some of 
their demands so long as they remain truly un¬ 
committed and quite free to follow their own 
interests. Nor is there any evidence of a general 
tendency for “national revolutions” to grow 
“naturally” into Communist ones. If the case of 
Cuba shows such a tendency, the contrary 
developments in Egypt and Iraq suggest that the 
outcome depends as much on the reaction of 
the West to the national revolution (and on the 
peculiar conditions of each case) as on the Soviet 
efforts to utilise the potential of anti-colonial 
ressentiment. 


T o sa v that Khrushchev’s policies are re¬ 
actions to the changed realities of the con¬ 
temporary world scene is not to imply that they 
are wholly realistic. 

Stalin’s greatest personal limitation was his 
pathological distrust of all forces outside his 
direct control; Khrushchev’s chief weakness is 
clearly over-confidence. That over-confidence is 
partly a matter of personal temperament, partly 
a natural consequence of the release of the ener¬ 
gies of a great power from the cramping 
rigidities of Stalin’s last years. It is also due, 


Tiif. new world-policy of the Soviet State 
makes it a more formidable antagonist of the 
West than in Stalin’s time, both because it is 
based on far greater power combined with a 
revival of militant faith at the top, and because 
it is carried out with greater flexibility and 
realism. But it is still in part vitiated by ideo¬ 
logical blinkers; and it has no secret weapon 
that cannot be met by a similar combination of 
power, faith, and flexible realism on the Western 
side. 
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What the Author Meant 


By Nigel Dennis 


A PRODUCTION of 

Coriolanus some 
years ago ended with 
the abased hero strung 
upside down in the 
nude, to simulate the 
dead Mussolini—caus¬ 
ing a strong woman in 
the audience, some un¬ 
known, unsung Volum- 
nia, to rise from her 
seat and shout indig¬ 
nantly: “But that’s not 
what he meant!” Pre¬ 
sumably, it made her 
blood boil to see such an enterprise of great 
pith and moment up-ended simply because 
conscience had made cowards of those in charge 
of the production; but one must insist that 
though the act was undoubtedly treacherous and 
abominable, it did return on its perpetrators like 
a boomerang. For Coriolanus is the tragedy of 
a man who refuses to fawn upon the multitude; 
and the producer who fawns upon the multitude 
in his presentation of Coriolanus cannot fail to 
make the author’s point even more malignant 
than it was before. This simple, even touching, 
little example of how good may come out of 
evil should not, however, serve as a model for 
other producers, because, in its neatness and 
dexterity, it is much loo difficult a thing to 
repeat successfully. What is required from pro¬ 
ducers is a much more direct and unsubtle 
attitude to good plays; and when they have 
slaughtered a text, or pointed a moral that is 
not there, or introduced a corpse over an 
author’s dead body, they must be able to declare 
with clean hearts: 

... what we changed was innocence for 
innocence: we knew not 
The doctrine of ill-doing, no.... 

In discussing the problems that get in the 
way of a producer’s probity we may dispose 
quickly of what might be called the everyday 


situation. This occurs when a producer spreads 
out on his desk the text of some venerable, aged 
play and, while humming, whistling, and 
answering the telephone, reduces all one-page 
monologues to single ejaculations and all three 
or four sub-plots to nothing at all. It is impos¬ 
sible to exaggerate the enlivening effect this has 
on hundreds of plays, confirming marvellously 
the tested garden maxim: “Prune old trees hard, 
to encourage growth.” Indeed, the only problem, 
as with all censorship, is to know when to stop. 
In the case of The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
for example, one would not want to stop at all: 
cut to nothing but the title and declared “lost,” 
we should really begin to want to see it. There 
are lines in plays, ancient and modern, that no 
actor should be asked to speak, and wince as 
we may when some favourite section of a play 
fails to appear in production, this is nothing 
compared ro the agony and disgrace wc feel 
when we watch a talented player voicing some 
miserable joke amid the hearty, feigned laughter 
of his fellow actors, all dressed up in hose and 
jerkins. It is useless for authors to protest against 
the excision of such monstrosities; it is wrong 
of them to argue that producers already have 
power enough and that the door should not be 
flung open to let them pour through with their 
cutlasses and hatchets. Some doors must not 
only be left open, but must admit a constant 
flow of pirates. 

The I’itfaixs that await the honourable, intelli¬ 
gent producer arc of a much more delicate sort. 
Wc list them as follows: 

Objectionable Plays. These arc mostly old 
plays that have failed to keep up with the 
general advance of civilisation. Their messages 
are irresponsible and unjust, their jokes dis¬ 
honourable and unkind, their whole approach 
to life out of keeping with modernity. Shake¬ 
speare, Mr. Vladimir Nabokov tells us, caused 
enormous distress to ‘Czarist producers by allow¬ 
ing Ophelia, a court-lady, to walk about the 
stage with a bunch of rosemary, rue, and other 
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weeds: these were always changed (and the lines 
ot the text along with them) to roses, orchids, 
and carnations—another admirable example of 
boomerang censorship, since the change only 
indicated sharply the dependence of insanity 
upon good breeding. To-day, of course, the ton 
mu6t be all the other way in Russia, and the 
’Soviet producer must spend many years train¬ 
ing and polishing his players to the point where 
they can stage Chekhov without damage to the 
Revolution. We may find such behaviour 
absurd, but as we, too, want to be loved, and 
“slant” our plays in our own approved direc¬ 
tions, there is no reason for us to be proud. The 
honourable producer must ask God every night 
to keep his desire for social betterment under 
control. The forgiving of the author can be 
left to the same source. 

Translated Plays. These are filled with danger 
from start to finish, and the producer cannot 
study them carefully enough. He is usually a 
nervous, sensitive man whose eye roves over the 
text in search of clues: these, when found, he 
is more eager to emphasise than examine. What 
may follow this eagerness is shown in the case 
of a German production of M. Ionesco’s The 
Chairs. On arriving in Germany, the author was 
asked by a journalist why he was so strongly 
in favour of war. Worried, he hurried to the 
theatre, where he found what had provoked the 
question. One of his characters had made 
throaty noises in the French original which 
M. Ionesco had written down as “Gurr-gurr- 
gurr” The French typist had tidied this into 
“Guerre! Guerre! Guerre!” which the German 
translator had turned faithfully into “Kriegl 
Kriegl Kriegl“ The producer, over-eager to be 
faithful to the text, had supported it with bursts 
of machine-gun fire and grenades, giving quite 
another dimension to M. Ionesco’s view of 
human frustration. 

A similar case was that of the author who 
included a stool-pigeon among his principal 
characters. Working his way through a foreign 
review of his play one day, he was surprised 
to find the part being played as that of a stuffy, 
old-fashioned professor. Here, again, the solu¬ 
tion was straightforward. Foxed by “stool- 
pigeon” the translator had turned to his diction¬ 
ary and, coming up with the wrong stool, had 
turned the character into a “constipated owl.” 
Here, again, the play was given a new dimen¬ 
sion, with the producer doing everything in his 
power to stress the malice of an academic point 
of view. 

The moral of these two examples is that a 
producer must be more judicious than faithful. 
Whenever a text shows a tendency to crack, as 
if under an intolerable slant, it should be re¬ 
examined and checked against the original. The 


producer should know something about 
author's life and opinions, so that if hilarityV 
appears suddenly in a work by Strindberg, or 
heroism in something by O’Neill, he will 
immediately smell a rat and rout it out. Above 
all, he must realise that the finding of clues 
in plays is a matter of extreme danger, for there 
is no clue which, once found, will not prove to 
be justified by evidence in other parts of the 
text. The whole art of the detective story, to 
say nothing of systems of philosophy, history, 
and psychoanalysis, is built upon this distressing 
addiction to evidence. 

Incomprehensible Plays. There are scores of 
these. Some are simply the outcome of transla¬ 
tion, but the majority were already incompre¬ 
hensible in their native language—indeed, there 
are many cases, particularly in German plays, in 
which any clarity that exists was put there en¬ 
tirely by the translator. Incomprehensibility is 
one of a producer’s worst nightmares and there 
is no one to whom he can turn for real help. 
The author is cither dead or would rather not 
discuss the matter. The intellectual critic is only 
too happy to discuss it—and convince the pro¬ 
ducer that the incomprehensibility is even pro¬ 
founder than it had seemed before. To keep 
calm under such conditions is almost impossible 
and producers tend to lunge and strike out in 
the wildest manner, praying that their own 
decisiveness and vehemence will overwhelm the 
inscrutable content. In this they are usually 
supported by the actors, whose determination to 
appear on the stage is marvellously productive 
of imaginary reasons for doing so. Much has 
been said about the vanity of actors, so it is time 
to say that few of them are vain enough. Again 
and again one hears them deplore their per¬ 
formances in parts which (they say) they were 
not clever enough to understand: this absurd 
faith in the probity of authors is unhealthy and 
even decadent. 

A h i these hazards—of objectionablcness, trans¬ 
lation, and incomprehensibility—will strike 
the person who reads Chekhov’s Platonov in the 
complete form. To begin with, it has no com¬ 
plete form. When it was rejected, Chekhov tore 
it up—and one likes to imagine him doing so 
(it makes better theatre) knowing that the rough 
MS. from which the fair copy had been made 
was safely in the drawer of his desk. It is this 
monster, this scrawled, chopped and interlined 
conundrum, that has been going the rounds 
since his death, more a morass than a temp¬ 
tation to the producers of the world. A glance, 
of five hours or so, at the script shows that it is 
a harbinger of The Cherry Orchard ; but it must 
also be seen as an important conclusion —the first 
mature consequence of the many years which 
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Chekhov spent, at school and at home, writing, 
staging, and acting in plays. Moreover, 
Platonov is also mature in containing all the un¬ 
answerable questions and perplexities that 
afflicted Chekhov until the day he died: its very 
opening lines—“What is it?”—“Oh, I am 
bored...” establish the characteristic Chekhov 
tone; while its alternative title, Sons Without 
Fathers, expresses precisely both the filial prob¬ 
lems of Chekhov himself and the lack of 
stamina and discipline which he believed was 
corrupting his country. Such things are evident 
enough to anyone that reads the play; but what 
is not evident at all is what should be the correct 
approach to it. Platonov is not merely a play 
that can and must be tinkered with, cut, ana 
wrenched about if it is to be produced at all; it 
is also one that throws a different reflection on 
each mind that studies it. The tragedian can 
dispose it so unsmilingly that it will take the 
shape of unrelieved misery. The satirist will 
see the satire entirely over-riding the solemnity 
and will argue (he will be quite wrong) that 
any playwright that brings a locomotive on to 
the stage and throws a betrayed wife under its 
bogies, is doing it for laughs. The satirist will 
also see at once that the end of the play has been 
stuck on by a strange hand—and he will be 
wrong again. But who will not be wrong? 
Chekhov’s own reactions to the first productions 
of his plays suggest that nobody is ever right: 

Ivanov: “Cut fine] like a knife.... Drawn out 
and abominable....” 

The Seagull: “A terrible flop_The actors 

played disgracefully.... Never will I write or 
produce any more plays!” 

The Three Sisters: “At the first reading of the 
play he realised how completely it was misunder¬ 
stood ... furious scenes with Stanislavsky” (D. 
Magarshak’s Chekhov). 

The Cherry Orchard: “One thing 1 can say: 
Stanislavsky has ruined my play.” 


T o George Devine and John Blatchley 
must go unlimited credit not only for 
having kept a cool head in the first English 
production of Platonov, but for having man¬ 
aged to keep Chekhov’s. On first reading the 
play, they were struck by its inscrutability: char¬ 
acters appeared from nowhere, yet with an 
appointed air; situations which had no reason to 
exist exploded peremptorily. This was the first 
test of Mr. Devine’s sobriety. How tempting to 
attribute so much inconsequency to “art," or 
“poetry,” to find the influence of Nihilism or 
Dostoevsky in such errant senselessness! But in¬ 
stead of taking this profound and easy course, 


Mr. Devine simply took up the telephone. He 
found that he had not been sent Act I—appar¬ 
ently because the play was thought to be better 
without it. Once this was restored the “experi¬ 
mental” nature of the work disappeared com¬ 
pletely, adding greatly to its lengtn at the same 
time. But Mr. Devine went steadily on, always 
doing the sensible thing. He decided, for in¬ 
stance, not to follow the Russian habit of 
addressing each character by at least two dif¬ 
ferent names, and so reduced the size of the cast 
from an apparent 42 to a real^2t. He reduced 
all numbeness repetitions to a mere one or two, 
excised jesting remarks of a clumsy sort (e.g., 
“Why tell fibs, Beelzebub Ruciphalovich?”), 
struck out all platitudes that were over 2,000 
years old (“How strange you women are! ”) and 
ignored the author’s instructions respecting stage 
furniture (“... On the bookcase—cigarette- 
holders, boxes, sticks, rifle barrels...”). He then 
showed even greater courage by leaving in many 
things that others might have taken out. The 
Shylock of the piece was allowed to take Ms 
place among the effete Christians with all the 
grimness of a cat among the pigeons: no pathos 
sullied his determination. The ridiculous express 
train under which Mrs. Platonov must try to 
fall was steamed boldly up to the footlights on 
the most correct Pearl White lines. Suicidal 
shrieks such as: “She’s poisoned herself with 
matches!” and deathbed notes like “Forgive a 
sinful woman 1 The key to the chest of drawers 
is in my woollen dress,” were delivered with 
the matchless gravity intended by the author. 
Mr. Rex Harrison, heading a cast that had to 
represent all that is most awful in fecklessncss 
and bootlessness, walked the tight-rope between 
farce and tragedy so cleverly and thoughtfully 
that his triumph was hailed by all as a master¬ 
piece of “intuition.” 

Platonov must now take its place as a full- 
bodied, glorious comedy—and the more one 
examines the script, the less this seems to have 
been the author’s intention. But could things be 
otherwise? The play was written before Chekhov 
had mastered the tragi-comic precision of his 
later plays, though it was with one eye on these 
that Mr. Devine did his work on their pre¬ 
decessor, slanting it in their well-known direc¬ 
tion. It is time’s fault, not Mr. Devine’s, if 
Chekhov’s saddest meanings have worn away 
at the elbows and let the funny-bones stick out. 
And behind him is Chekhov’s authority on the 
right way to play Chekhov: “Don’t make a 
mournful face in a single act. People who have 
borne a grief in their hearts for a long time, 
and are used to it, only whistle and often sink 
into thought....” *» 
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Mr. Berenson’s Values 

By Meyer Schapiro 


T he late Bernard Berenson, inspired by 
Walter Pater’s books, wished to make of 
his life a work of art. He had two ideals: to 
live a-sthetically, at the height of sensibility to 
art and nature; and to lead an aristocratic exist¬ 
ence as the master of a big house, holding court 
for the elegant, the worldly, the famous, and the 
gifted. For the first he possessed an innate 
ability through his intense feeling for the visual 
—his wonderful eye; to achieve the second, lack¬ 
ing inherited wealth, he applied that talent in 
the expertise and sale of ,”'orks of art. Very early 
in his career he foresaw that his exceptional 
knowledge of Italian painting, which had 
already brought him into the sphere of the 
socially great, would make him rich. “Advising 
about pictures,” he wrote to his patroness, Mrs. 

Gardner, “is the path marked out for me- 1 

feel I could sell ten times as much as I do, if 
only I had a larger circle.” What was most 
spiritual in his nature was exploited then for the 
sake of his admittedly weaker self; but by com¬ 
mercialising his gifts he also found the means 
for a refined existence and the efficiently 
organised pursuit of scholarship in the arts. 
Through the combination of scholarship and 
trade, Berenson was able to achieve the wealth, 
knowledge, and respect of which Lichtenbcrg 
wrote that no more than two were attainable 
together in the learned professions. For the 
picture-dealers and their millionaire clients, 
drawn to the masterly and rare in painting as 
true prizes of this world but lacking the skill 
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to discern them, Berenson was a providential 
man. 

We learn from his biographer 1 that in 1894 
Berenson entered the picture market as an agent 
for Mrs. Gardner and soon after for others; that 
he was associated with dealers in what Mrs. 
Spriggc calls the Colnaghi-Berenson syndicate; 
and that from 1907 to 1936 he received from the 
firm of Duvcen 20,000 a year and a cut of ten 
per cent on the price of all pictures sold with 
his authentication. One of his certifying letters, 
printed by Mrs. Spriggc, gives the lay reader an 
idea of this type of art literature. It informs 
Messrs. Duveen that their panel of the Cruci¬ 
fixion by Piero della Francesca surpasses the 
frescoes at Arezzo in quality and condition and 
possesses the colour of Giorgione and a handling 
like Cezanne’s. This is a picture which later 
critics (Longhi and Clark) have judged to be 
by an assistant of Piero. 

The relations with Duveen, whom Berenson 
called “the king of the jungle,” were more com¬ 
plex than appears from Mrs. Sprigge’s account. 
She follows Berenson himself in drawing a 
sharp line between his intellectual life and his 
business career; but his published writings con¬ 
tain more than one sign of his dependence on 
Duveen. 2 Mrs. Sprigge’s biography is not the 
work of a writer who shared her subject’s intel¬ 
lectual interests and can deal critically with his 
aims and accomplishments. What she says about 
his work and ideas is largely reporting, and 
what she says about his personality and life 
story lacks penetration. Yet the book is valuable 
in presenting little known and sometimes sur¬ 
prising facts about this extraordinary man, in 
unearthing his early writings, and in providing 
a continuous story to supplement the freely- 
ranging account in his own Sketch for a Self- 
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Portrait. In this picture of himself he said 
nothing precise about that side of his life which 
Mrs. Sprigge calls “The Reverse of the Medal.” 
It helps to explain much in the obverse as well. 

Mrs. Sprigge is overly concerned to excuse 
Berenson’s role as a dealer and to defend his 
name against those who have doubted his in¬ 
tegrity. She has, obviously, some doubts herself, 
but she resorts to the poor strategy of blackening 
other experts and indeed the profession as a 
whole; the art experts are, in her opinion, a 
class even more dishonest than lawyers. She 
misses no chance to downgrade or to speak ill 
of his peers in scholarship and criticism, in¬ 
cluding Roger Fry. Yet her own scruples impel 
her to raise a question about Berenson’s recti¬ 
tude as Mrs. Gardner’s agent—a question that 
she leaves unanswered (p. 120), but later revives 
when she remarks in passing that he profited by 
both the price and the commission (p. 191). She 
is distressed, too, by Berenson’s silence in print 
concerning Mrs. Gardner, the woman who 
made possible his education in art and subse¬ 
quent fortune, and to whom he often expressed 
in letters his unforgettable gratitude. His bio¬ 
grapher can account for this lapse only by sup¬ 
posing “some kind of inner qualm lest his name 
and hers be linked and all the rest of his New 
England association be forgotten.” But is it not 
more likely that the qualm had to do with this 
whole side of his career? 

I n ms Sketch for a Self-Portrait he likened 
(with a si licet) his practical labours to 
Spinoza’s lens-grinding and Saint Paul’s tent- 
making, as merely a means of livelihood. It is 
clear enough that the significant difference does 
not lie, as Mrs. Sprigge assumes in quoting this 
grotesque comparison, in the fact that Beren- 

1 Sylvia Sprigge, Berenson: A Biography (Allen 
& Unwin, i960). See also her memoir in 
Encounter, January, i960. 

*The interested reader will find an example in 
the article, “A New Masaccio,” published in Eng¬ 
lish and Italian ( Dedalo , X, 1929, 331-336; Art in 
America, XVIII, 1930, 45-53). Berenson tells us 
here that in breaking his rule never to publish on 
a work offered for sale in the market, even works 
by important Italian masters in “the hands of the 
great merchants of Paris, London, and New York,” 
he is impelled by the extreme rarity of paintings 
by Masaccio; he would break his rule also for 
newly-found works by Giorgione, Leonardo, and 
Michelangelo. “I should not hesitate to publish 
* A n even if they were in less magnificent keeping 
steav the hands of Messrs. Duveen Brothers.” 
ing is said in this article about the condition 
e picture, its extensive re-painting. 
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son’s engagement in the market took so much 
time that he might have given to criticism and 
theory of art; what is important is that the 
worldly aims soon contaminated his intellectual 
goals. It was as if Spinoza and Saint Paul had 
tried to make a business and a way to social 
success out of philosophy and religion. Their 
humble occupations were characteristic of the 
Jewish rabbis and scholars who earned a living 
as manual workers. I cannot help feeling it 
significant that Berenson named as parallels to 
himself two deeply dedicated and uncompromis¬ 
ing Jews who, like himself, broke with the 
religion of their ancestors. But {heirs was an act 
of courageous conviction, while for him the 
change of religion was a short-lived conversion 
that helped to accommodate him to a higher 
social milieu. 

Berenson came to regret what he considered 
to be a misuse of his powers. He has written 
about it with much pathos and self-pity. He 
who had insisted so often on the inevitable 
decline of artists who deviated from the essen¬ 
tials of their art in order to please a less austere 
taste, was caught in a similar trap. What he 
lamented most was that his turn-to connoisseur- 
ship kept him from becoming the universal 
critic and philosopher of the arts he had once 
dreamed of being. It is not certain what Beren¬ 
son had in mind as the cause of his fall; he 
speaks in one place of pursuing connoisscurship 
in order to prove to the world his worth as a 
scholar—there had been some doubts about this 
at Harvard—and elsewhere as a yielding to a 
desire for comfort and social position. But his 
writings make it evident that he had chosen the 
path of connoisseurship long before the time of 
the supposed fall. Almost from the beginning 
his interest in Italian painting had included a 
zeal for the problems of authorship. Without 
his special aptitude for their solution, which he 
rightly recognised was necessary for a correct 
view of this art, he could never have made for 
himself the place that he did. 

I believe he misjuoged himself in his regret. 
Although his early writings stand out among 
those of students of Italian painting through 
their statement of guiding principles, his gifts 
were less philosophical than aesthetic, and it is 
his work as a connoisseur-critic, founded on dis¬ 
ciplined observation, that has lasting value. He 
came to speak of connoisseurship as a game pur¬ 
sued for its own sake, but the importance of his 
work lies also in its place in a larger, continu- 
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ing, co-operative activity of study in which- new 
attributions advance a common goal, enabling 
us to see this art more objectively, more sensi¬ 
tively. It is impossible to study Italian painting 
of the period to which Bcrenson devoted himself 
wifhout profiting by his work, whether it deals 
• with matters of attribution or with judgments 
of quality. But the general ideas—which he 
treats as his personal property, as an intellectual 
capital—were less original and important than 
he thought. They were held dogmatically, with 
little reflection and concern for consistency. For 
fifty years they remain the same and often strike 
us as undeveloped aperfus and even as crude 
mis-formulations of a standpoint current in the 
period of his youth. 

Consider, for example, the strange appeal to 
physiology in his account of “tactile values” in 
painting: 

I must have the illusion of varying muscular 
sensations inside my palms and fingers corre¬ 
sponding to the various projections of this figure, 
before I shall take it for granted as real, and let 
it aifcct me lastingly (Florentine Painters of the 
Renaissance, 1896). 

What is disappointing in Bcrenson as a 
theorist and critic is that while he became 
sharper in some matters, he failed to grow. Cer¬ 
tain phrases, like “ideated sensations,” “life- 
enhancement,” and “tactile values” recur, with 
no deepening of sense, as personal cliches im¬ 
posed on any sort of problem. After their first 
use in explaining the best in Italian art, these 
concepts serve him with blind irrelevance as the 
ground for condemning what is best in contem¬ 
porary art. Ilis thinking on art shows little 
advance after the brilliant essays and books 
written in the 1890s. On theoretical matters, he 
was already behind others before 1900. He was 
unaffected by the absorbing views of the history 
and interpretation of art introduced by Alois 
Ricgl, Heinrich Wolfflin, and Max Dvorak, and 
by the work of the advanced modern painters. 
Yet he knew these men and sometimes spoke of 
them, without, however, applying to the further 
development of their ideas the scruple and 
patient study that he gave to questions of 
authorship. He kept Ricgl’s Spatromische 
Kunstindustrie on a lectern like a sacred book 

3 They have been recently reprinted in a paper¬ 
back: The Italian Painters of the Renaissance 
(Fontana, Collins, London, i960). All references in 
this article are to that edition. 

* “His real passion was perspective-Artisti¬ 

cally. ... Uccello accomplished nothing” (pp. 67 ff.). 
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with which he challenged the ignorance of 
student-visitors; but I have found no important 
trace of Riegl’s ideas in his own writings, only 
some flat reiterations of the older mechanical 
views about the decadence of Roman art, that 
Riegl had overcome. 

In his four essays on the Venetian, Florentine, 
Central and North Italian Painters (1894, 1896, 
1897, I 9°7) we xc a striking growth between 
the first volume and the second in which he 
transformed his way of thinking about art. The 
Venetian painters are important to him as the 
highest representatives of the Renaissance, a 
movement of secular emancipation on which the 
modern conception of the welfare of the in¬ 
dividual is founded; the significance of the art 
is largely social, historical, and ideological. By 
1896 he had learned from recent German litera¬ 
ture and from contemporary art the place of 
form and movement in the psychology of 
aesthetic experience. Florentine painting is pre¬ 
sented then as an art that is great through 
mastery of form alone, and associated qualities 
arc judged as insignificant beside the intrinsic 
ones. His eloquence on these points, sometimes 
forced and conventional in its fulsomcness, is 
that of a sage and teacher who has a supreme 
message for the reader. When we re-read the 
four little volumes to-day as a single work, 3 we 
feel a lack of unity in the various conceptions 
which have been adapted from different sources 
and elaborated in an unmistakably personal way 
with strong conviction. By the time he came to 
write on the North Italian Painters (1907) he 
was far from his early views on the Venetians. 
The task of synthesis and revision of his text 
Berenson never undertook, although in later 
editions he changed the list of accepted works 
and also certain minor passages in the text to 
accord with new attributions. When as a young 
student I asked him why he continued to re¬ 
print uncorrccted the judgment in his Floren¬ 
tine Painters that Uccello was merely a scientist 
without artistic aims 4 —a view he no longer held 
—he replied: “My boy, that book is a literary 
classic; I have no right to tamper with it.” 

Berenson’s j aiu/re to grow may be due, as he 
himself believed, to the tasks he set himself— 
the narrower tasks of the expert in attribution. 
Also, as a critic who made so much of the spec¬ 
tator and the moment of ecstatic perception, he 
was less likely to think deeply about the artist 
and the connections between art and history, or 
to strive for a consistent theory of art. In read- 
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ing Pater’s Renaissance —for him a decisive 
encounter—he was attracted more by the 
hedonistic Conclusion than by the early essay 
on Winckelmann, with its greater philosophical 
breadth and its sense of the adventurous and 
heroic in intellectual life. 

But I suspect that the role of expert, which 
he certainly enjoyed and to which he brought a 
keen and well-stocked mind, fulfilled other 
demands of his personality, giving him, among 
various satisfactions, an aristocratic pre-eminence 
as an arbiter of taste. The job of attribution, 
while it arises as a necessary part of the his¬ 
torian’s and critic’s discipline in studying works 
of art, is an individual choice in the wide field 
of possible problems. The life-long concern with 
the authorship of pictures, the preparation of 
catalogues, the continued collecting and record¬ 
ing, with its excitement of discovery of the 
singular and precious—all this suggests a style 
of personal activity, which in itself may have 
little to do with art or the market, although it 
serves both; it can be found in other fields of 
research and requires no commitment like 
Berenson’s to an xsthetic ideal. Within his own 
childhood Bcrcnson knew something like it in 
the tradition of the rabbis who compiled and 
systematised the Talmudic writings and at the 
same time exercised a spiritual authority. One 
might say of him, from a Jewish point of view, 
that in establishing the canon of authentic 
works of the Renaissance masters he made him¬ 
self the great Gaon of the heritage of Italian 
art, deciding with his unique visual acribic fine 
points of authorship, and also presiding as the 
judge in matters of artistic principle and as the 
grand exemplar of an xsthetic way of life. 

I »o not know what Berenson would have 
thought of this analogy to his own effort. 
Mrs. Sprigge reveals through quotations and the 
account of his life his uneasiness with his Jewish 
origin and his repeated flight from it. 

Already before entering college, he had 
become by his own choice an Episcopalian; at 
twenty-five, he joined the Roman Catholic 
Church. The story of these conversions is 
ignored in his Sketch for a Self-Portrait where 
he asserted that the Church is "humanity's 
grandest, completest, and most beautiful achieve¬ 
ment.” From his silence about these episodes, 
one may assume that they were a distasteful 
memory like his connection with the market. 
His extensive writing on church art gives little 
sign of religious conviction. Although he could 
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“appreciate” religion, he appears an essentially 
sceptical mind, worldly and hard-headed, who 
was not likely to hold for long to a theological 
faith. Within a few years of his second conver¬ 
sion he could write in his Venetian Painters 
(1894) of the “hypocrisy of a Church whose chief 
reason for surviving as an institution was that it 
helped Spain to subject the world to tyranny.” 
And in contrasting then the official religion 
with personal piety, he found the value of the 
latter in its power of consoling, of helping one 
to forget the “mean and sordid in life.” Beren¬ 
son was up on religion as on politics without 
being seriously concerned with either. He was 
aware, too, of that trend in modern thinking 
which abstracts religion from dogma and cult 
and secs it as something like xsthetic experi¬ 
ence, the “cosmic emotion” to which an agnos¬ 
tic scientist could subscribe. In 1897, writing on 
Perugino’s space-composition and admitting the 
painter’s "atheism and villainy,” he defines 
religious emotion as cosmic feeling. Space- 
composition 

can take ns away from ourselves and give us... 
the feeling of being identified with the .universe, 
perhaps even of being the soul of the universe.... 
For those of us who are neither idolaters nor 
suppliants, this sense of identification with the 
universe is of the very essence of the religious 
emotion—an emotion, by the way, as indepen¬ 
dent of belief and conduct as love itself. The 
religious emotion—for some of 11s entirely, for 
others at least in part—is produced by a feeling 
of identification with the universe; this feeling, 
in its turn, can be created by space-com|>osition; 
it follows then that this art can directly com¬ 
municate religious emotion—or at least the 
religious emotion that many of us really have, 
good church members though we may lx:. 

The ethical and communal side of religion 
seems to have interested him little or not at all, 
and he could flippantly use religious texts fo - 
business. Urging Mrs. Gardner in 1916 to buy 
fr'om Duvecn Bellini’s “Feast of the Gods” for 
half a million dollars, he wrote her: “Such a 
picture seems to say: sell all thou hast and follow 

The story of his second conversion is told in 
some detail by Mrs. Sprigge. Living in England, 
he had fallen in love with the woman who was 
to be his wife, at that time a married Catholic, 
sympathetic to the Fabians. Her interest in 
social reform was an embarrassing challenge 
which must have re-awakened painful memories 
of his own origins. Poverty was not something 
he wished ardently to eradicate; he had known 



it at first-hand and he had decided early that 
his problem was how to escape from it, how to 
enter the privileged world of social ease and 
high culture. To his beloved’s social conscience 
he replied that he could not endure the bad 
prqse style of the Fabians 5 ; culture was his re- 
■ ligion and was incompatible with socialism. He 
knew where his strength lay and was not going 
to lose himself in this by-path of humanitarian 
goals. He wrote her from Italy how much 
needed to be done on Italian Renaissance paint¬ 
ing and how chaotic existing attributions were. 
Becoming a Catholic soon after in the old 
monastery of Monte Olivcto in the winter of 
1890-91, he felt “suddenly at home with the 
poor worshipping in every church” he entered. 
Mary Bercnson has explained his conversion as 
due to “his longing to escape from the sordid¬ 
ness of ordinary existence” and finally “his feel¬ 
ing that, in being members of the same Church, 
he and I were drawn together.” Her husband 
had already taught the young American to 
appreciate the meaning of the Roman Mass. 

Before coming to Boston at ten, Bcrenson had 
received the usual education, which was mainly 
religious, of Jewish children in Russia. The 
language of the family was Yiddish. The 
mother seems to have been devout, but the 
father was a free-thinking Jew, perhaps in¬ 
fluenced by the Haskalah movement which 
aimed to bring Russian Jews into the world of 
Western European ideas. (Mrs. Spriggc is mis¬ 
taken, I believe, in saying that the longish hair 
of the youthful Bcrenson at college was the 
traditional earlocks of the orthodox Russian 
Jew; it was a Western style of the time and 
besides it is extremely unlikely that Bcrenson, 
already an Episcopalian convert, would have 
kept the outlandish practice.) Like most young 
intellectual Jews in immigrant families in 
America, he lost his religion; but he was excep¬ 
tional among them in his readiness to adopt 
another faith which neither his intelligence nor 
his heart could sustain. There are signs during 
his schooldays that he wished his Jewish ties to 
be forgotten. In a Harvard document, applying 
for a fellowship, he wrote that his native tongue 
was German. To the hero of a story he com¬ 
posed at college, undoubtedly a self-portrait, he 
gave the name “Christie.” But the claims of 
his Jewish self were not easily shaken off. On 

5 Fifty years later he was to write of the 
"nouveau riche impudence” of Shaw —One Year's 
f 19423 Reading for Fun (Wcidenfcld & Nicolson, 
i960), p. 52. 


his first trip to Europe, enjoying the wonders 
of Paris, he read recent Yiddish novels from 
Russia and wrote for an American theological 
review an article about this emerging literature. 
Mrs. Sprigge quotes from it an astonishing 
passage: he calls for more study of Jewish in¬ 
stitutions and literature so that 

we shall begin to understand the puzzling char¬ 
acter of the Jews; begin to understand, I say, 
for comprehend them wc never shall. Their 
character and their interests are too vitally 
opposed to ours to permit the existence of that 
intelligent sympathy between us and them which 
is necessary for comprehension. 

We sense in this article that Bercnson has to 
assure himself and others that he does not belong 
to this uncouth ghetto world—of which the 
emigrants in America retain obvious traces 
while dedicating themselves tirelessly to win¬ 
ning a livelihood or fortune. Like them he must 
set himself up on his own and overcome his 
past, though not by petty trade, like his father. 
In the end his talents become his capital; his 
knowledge and sensibility are at the service of 
the market. Living in Scttignano, he rises above 
both his uprooted Yiddish-speaking family 
world and the New England patricians who 
must meet him there on the higher ground of 
culture, in his personally created establishment 
in the land of the great Renaissance painters. In 
all this he deviated from his innocent boyhood 
aspiration towards a pure life of the mind which 
was the aim of many an immigrant Russian 
Jew. At college he chose to study Arabic, 
Assyrian, Hebrew, and Sanskrit as well as 
Greek and Latin; his impulse at one point was 
to lie a man of the book, the exotic and difficult 
word, in some Oriental frame. I have seen on 
the flyleaf of a Latin school-text his youthful 
signature in large stiff letters, and beneath it the 
date according to the Jewish calendar in a most 
delicate minute Hebrew. He seems never to 
have lost his interest in Jewish things. He could 
speak of them with tenderness and excitement 
if the hearer were of a suitable Jewish tempera¬ 
ment. 

And he remembered to the end that he came 
from the same people as Paul and Spinoza. 

I n a 1 s later years much of Berenson’s writing 
was directed against contemporary taste in 
art. While this pleased the philistines, official 
and unofficial, who could call upon his great 
authority, it was disappointing to his disciples 
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who had learned from him to recognise quality 
in works of many different styles. 

I believe that the inner conflict I have 
described counts for something in his attitude 
to contemporary art. He was, it seems, anxious 
about others’ opinion of himself and felt friend¬ 
less in spite of the stream of visitors who came 
to admire him. He was happy, we learn from 
Mrs. Sprigge, to count as friends members of 
the royal houses of Sweden, Yugoslavia, and 
Rumania, as well as Mr. J. Paul Getty. His com¬ 
promises, his business career, his regrets, made 
him increasingly defensive and cut him off from 
much that was vital in the art and ideas of the 
time. His opinions on new art arc often petu¬ 
lant and capricious; they are much below the 
level of his judgment of Renaissance painting. 
One might explain this by old age and by the 
normal difficulty in assimilating the outlook of 
a younger generation. But Bcrcnson betrays 
before 1900 already an intellectual and aesthetic 
narrowness which recalls the formulas of tradi¬ 
tion favoured in the worldly circles he was eager 
to please. 

Yet Bercnson’s a:sthctic, with its categories of 
“Form, Movement, and Space,” and his stern 
insistence on the highest values of art, seems 
in the line of thought which produced modern 
painting. His concept of significance in form 
prepared the way for Clive Bell and Roger Fry. 
Indeed he and his admirers have ascribed to 
him the discovery of Cezanne and Matisse long 
before they were recognised by others. And this 
early insight lends a semblance of authority to 
Berenson's later denunciations of the whole of 
contemporary art as degenerate. 

It is not surprising that a great critic should 
reject the art of those younger than himself, 
particularly if that critic owes his fame to his 
writing on an old, well-established school. It 
would be more remarkable if such a man fol¬ 
lowed with sympathy a new art that broke in 
so many ways with his own tradition. One 
could scarcely expect Berenson, living in Settig- 
nano and occupied with Renaissance painting 
both as scholar and expert for the trade, to enjoy 
the audacities and exuberance of the School of 
Paris. Its great liberty of spirit probably dis¬ 
turbed him, as well as its indifference to so 
much that he valued in both art and social life. 
He failed to sec the seriousness of its leading 
masters and their finesse. Berenson nevertheless 
claimed some credit for the existence and suc¬ 
cess of this uncongenial art. He has said that 


Cubism was only a misunderstanding of his 
notion of “tactile values;” and he really believed 
that a letter he wrote to the New York Nation 
in 1908, defending Matisse against an un¬ 
friendly review of his work at the Autumn 
Salon, made Matisse’s reputation. In this letter, 
however, Berenson praised Matisse as a 
draftsman and hesitated to speak of his colour; 
“for colour,” wrote the author of The Venetian 
Painters of the Renaissance, “is something we 
Europeans are still singqjarly uncertain of." 
The year before, recapitulating his theory of 
art in the conclusion of his four essays on the 
Italian painters, he had placed colour among the 
“less essential” parts of painting, as “not vital 
to the figure arts.” 

It is time to set straight the facts about his 
“discovery” of Cezanne to whom he had given 
a place in 1897 in his Central Italian Painters, 
By then Cezanne was in the Luxembourg 
Museum through the Caillcbotte bequest and 
had become widely known through the big ex¬ 
hibition at Vollard’s in 1895; a generation of 
younger artists looked to him as the great 
modern master. Nothing that Berenson pub¬ 
lished then shows awareness of Cezanne’s 
originality and one is puzzled by the critic’s 
need to refer to him in writing on the Central 
Italian painters. 

In spite of the exquisite modelling of Cezanne 
who gives to the sky its tactile values as perfectly 
as Michelangelo has given them to the human 
figure, in spite of all Monet’s communication of 
the very pulse-beat of the sun’s warmth over 
fields and trees, we are still waiting for a real 
art of landscape. And this will come when some 
artist, modelling skies like Cezanne’s, able to 
communicate light and heat as Monet does, will 
have a feeling for space rivalling Perugino’s or 
even Raphael’s. 

What is this feeling for space that Cezanne 
lacks and that the critic awaits from a future 
artist? It is Berenson’s norm of “space-composi¬ 
tion,” a particular quality of exalting vastness 
as in the paintings of Perugino and Raphael. 
In their pictures 

how freely one breathes—as if a load had just 
been lifted from one’s breast; how refreshed, 
how noble, how potent one feels; again, how 
soothed; and still again, how wafted forth to 
abodes of far-away buss_ 

What could a critic with this ideal of space- 
composition do with primitive painting or with 
Cubist works? It seems to me clear from his 
writings that at no time was Berenson seriously 
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interested in contemporary art; but : he eyed it 
most often with hostility for contradicting much 
in his own thinking and being. Already in 1897 
in the same context he wrote that Raphael “set 
himself the task of dowering the modern world 
with the images that to this day, despite the 
. turbulent rebellion and morose secession of 
recent years, embody for the great number of 
cultivated men their spiritual ideals and their 
spiritual aspirations.” 

The name of Cdzannc served him, I suppose, 
as a bit of up-to-date dressing like the name 
of the fashionable Tissot, whose much criticised 
exhibition in Lopdon in 1896 accounts for men¬ 
tion of him a few pages later (p. 160). It is the 
same impulse to chatter that prompted Berenson 
in the same book to pronounce with a ridicu¬ 
lous pomposity on current political affairs: “If 
the ochlocracy prevail in our midst,... at last 
persuaded that man lives by bread alone...; or 
worse fate, if, in the more than thrice millennial 
but still undecided duel between Europe and 
Asia, little Europe finally succumbs to the bar¬ 
barians ... etc.” Only those who have not read 
the newspapers and magazines of that time will 
think that this is prophetic stuff, and only from 
ignorance of the sta»e of opinion about Gfzanne 
will one speak of Berenson as having discovered 
or understood Cezanne in 1897. 

Berenson never gave to a modern painter or to 
the character of 20th-century art as a whole the 
kind of scrutiny that makes his comment on 
Italian painting so often arresting and true. He 
could see in modern art only disorder and dis¬ 
tortion, and he found the explanation in the 
artist's belief that “low life is the only reality." 
But Mrs. Spriggc reports also his “theory that 
Picasso would not have so radically deformed 
and doodled the human face and figure unless 
he had found that the process paid”—a vulgar 
explanation, surprising from a man who was 
so sensitive about his own connection with the 
market. The School of Paris in retort has 
recalled that on the walls of I Tatti are murals 
by Ren£ Piot, commissioned by Berenson 
towards 1908 and later covered up. (This is the 
same academic painter who had been praised 
in the unsigned review of the Autumn Salon 
in The Nation in 1908 for his decorations of a 
mortuary hall and his studies of old Italian 
fresco techniques.) 

In 1907 when Clzanne, van Gogh, Gauguin, 
and Seurat—men older than himself—had com¬ 
pleted their work, when the Fauvet and the 
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young Picasso were already on the scene, Beren¬ 
son still thought of modern art in mid-ipth cen¬ 
tury terms. How else could he, in his book on 
the North Italian Painters of the Renaissance 
published in that year, assign the historic role 
of initiating modern art to the resurrected and 
again forgotten Domenico Brusasorci and his 
followers Farinati and Zelotti of the 16th- 
century provincial school of Verona? “It is their 
mode of visualising, if any,” he wrote, "that 
still reigns in the world of painting.” He was 
careful, of course, to distinguish between his¬ 
toric importance and artistic value; he conceded 
no merit at all to these supposed originators of 
modern painterly style. 

I f berenson emerges from Mrs. Sprigge’s 
biography and a re-reading of his famous 
work on Italian painting as less noble a man 
and less profound a critic than he has seemed 
to certain admirers, he remains a unique figure 
of his time. His life is interesting to contem¬ 
plate both in itself and for what it tells of society 
before the first world war. 

He created a world of his own in which he 
was the master. A rootless man, by choice 
remote from family and country, he made him¬ 
self a centre, even—as was said—an institution. 
A frail little man, an a:sthetc dreaming of 
Pater’s Marius, he had the will and energy and 
intelligence to achieve authority and a social 
position. His story, from the beginnings in the 
Russian Pale and the schools of Boston to the 
long years in Settignano, has a Balzacian 
flavour. Through all dangers he landed on both 
feet, even under Fascist anti-Semitism and with 
Hitler’s army in Italy during the second world 
war. 

His career depended on the coincidence of his 
personal aims with the style of life of the more 
cultured rich at the end of the century and 
especially their new interest in collecting Renais¬ 
sance art. The perfection of the individual was 
sought then in aisthetic sensibility; through it 
one could surmount and redeem the egoism of 
practical affairs on which the well-being of this 
class rested. Happiness and freedom were 
found chiefly in die enjoyment of the arts, in 
travel and refined sociability in a beautiful 
leisure, means available only to a fortunate few. 
For some passionate or tender souls who shared 
this way of life, it did not exclude a concern for 
the wretched state of most of humanity. 
Aesthetic feeling then could even be a starting- 
point of radical thought. But more often, in a 
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view typical for the 19th century, the contrast 
of the cultured and the uncultured replaced the 
contrast of rich and poor, employer and worker, 
leaving the obvious inequalities untouched. 
Beauty was separated from the ethical, the civic, 
and the religious, and lifted above these as a 
self-sufficient private goal. The Esthetic in itself 
could sublimate the imperfections of the world. 

An heir to this ideology of culture, Berenson 
spoke often of “the humanisation of man” and 
in terms that show how fully this admirer of 
the Church accepted the hierarchy of his world 
as permanent. 

The more humanised we get the more storeys 
has our House of Life. At tne bottom live those 
who rise little above other domesticated animals. 
It is well with them and they should be properly 
fed, kept clean and healthy in body and mind.... 

Still, he could not tolerate, as we learn from his 
biographer, even the modest reforms of a wel¬ 
fare state; he foresaw in them the ruin of 
England. 

Berenson was not born to this view of culture, 
but came to it through his schooling in the 
’80s, the high noon of the Aesthetic movement. 
Though he absorbed something from the con¬ 
tinent, his style of life and his ideas had many 
tics with revived prc-Raphaelitism. Burne-Jones 
was an early favourite of Berenson and his taste 
for Botticelli and Pcrugino, his rejection of 
naturalism and belief in the inherent antagonism 
of science and art, belong to the aesthetic cult 
of the ’80s and ’tjos. As a student, Berenson was 
led by the reading of Ruskin and Pater and by 
Norton’s teaching to imagine as his goal “the 
lifelong education of his receptive powers” that 
Pater had described in Marius the Epicurean. 
In the letter written at twenty-five, in which he 
opposed to Fabian reforms his own ideal of 
culture, he defined culture as 

The passion for training oneself to have enjoy¬ 
ment of one exquisite and beautiful thing leads 
on to the enjoyment of one even more beautiful. 

Culture conceived in this way must lose its 
ties with common experience and the problems 
of mankind; it risks becoming empty and 
sterile. Berenson’s accomplishment as a critic 
would not have been possible had he truly 
modelled his life on that shallow ideal. His 
connoisseurship and critical studies were a 
disciplined, activity—self-imposed outside the 
schools-—that engaged and ripened other powers 
than the receptive. Without this core of work 


his personal culture would have been vapid and 
precious. Rather he made of the knowledge of 
art, both historical and aesthetic, the object of an 
exacting effort with a public result. Here 
xstheticism, represented in his youthful person 
by a drifting languid susceptibility to impres¬ 
sions, was crossed with a strong inclination to 
the scholarly and practical. Berenson’s impor¬ 
tance in his world of esthetic culture rested 
largely on the fact that his sensibility became the 
instrument of a profession. Through it he per¬ 
formed an essential service in*die diagnostic 
judgment of works of art. Without sure names, 
the Italian art that was the goal of travellers 
and collectors had an uncertain value. Berenson 
also told his readers and hearers what to enjoy 
and own and how to enjoy it. His early writings 
on pictures—authoritative, resonant with lofty 
conviction and explanation—presented a model 
of esthetic response, intense and refined, as well 
as a rational method of discerning the works of. 
the great artists. He also set an example of the 
Esthetic life in his house at Settignano, a home 
that was more or less public, as open to visitors 
as the neighbouring churches and museums. 

When that way of life was no longer viable 
—at least in its former innocence—Berenson 
became its miraculously surviving symbol. He 
continued to fascinate the traveller, nostalgic for 
the sweetness of living in the period before 1914 
with its easier sociability, its untaxed wealth and 
opportunities for an aesthetic style of life. 

W hatever he has said about his per¬ 
sonal philosophy, Berenson was not the 
pure aesthete he often gave himself out to be. 
His creed of Beauty covered up the attitudes 
that ruled his daily existence and career. In 
writing and conversation he represented Culture 
as a disinterested striving for perfection and 
withheld the fact that his own cultured way of 
life was made possible by the use of Culture as 
a commodity. In that noble cult of the beautiful, 
one could not serve God without Mammon, as 
one of his admired authors has written. Busi¬ 
ness, a distasteful, indelicate subject, was the 
concealed plumbing of his House of Life. Like 
others in his time he was embarrassed to speak 
of the sources of his livelihood; the admissions 
would have conflicted with the appearance of a 
sovereign gentleman above material cares, and 
have exposed him, besides, to unpleasant 
reminders of his Jewish origin. But if he was 
unfaithful to Pacer's ideal of “seeing” as the 
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highest mode of "being," opposed to "having or 
doing"—an impossible choice for a poor young 
immigrant in America—this forced infidelity 
saved him from the pallor of the desensualised 
Marius. 

It was both his good fortune and his misfor- 
•tune that he had to make his own way. But 
he never allowed to occupy his publishable 
thought the anxieties, crises, and difficult 
decisions that accompanied his social ascent, his 
involvement with the market and the milieu 
that supported the picture trade. In repressing 
this side of his experience he also cut off reflec¬ 
tion on what was- most intimate in his character. 
Because he would not bring into the open his 
deeper concerns, his writings about himself and 
his world lack the authenticity, the searching 
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conscience he valued in some of his favourite 
authors. The need to maintain an agreeable sur- - 
face and various personal Actions made him a 
shallower thinker, too easily satisAed by gossip 
and wit. His Sketch for a Self-Portrait, we see 
now through the biography, is an uneasy 
manipulated avowal in which he struggles with 
his conscience and strives to reconcile his public 
image with uncertainties and doubts, while 
ignoring the grounds of the latter. The endless 
trail of visitors—the socially great whose homage 
reassured him that he was loved, admired, and 
accepted—did not still his anxiety (a repetition, 
perhaps, of an original boyhood doubt about his 
acceptance), nor the feeling of friendlessness and 
failure that disturbs the serenity of his Self- 
Portrait. 


A Dream of School 

I was climbing the steps 
on my hands and knees 
toward Nassau Hall, 
the memory of a hundred 
cocktail parties 
clutched in my left hand, 
and in my right a rotten 
banister giving way. 

Time after time I tottered 
back to the pebbly ground 
and started out again. 

“Not forever,” I screamed, 
“This can’t go on foreverl" 
and I thought that I 
was Sisyphus and his stone 
and that this is my climbing 
climbing that Parnassus 
with a bottle in one hand 
and rotten wood in the other. 


Richard Mayes 
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Lost Horizons? 

By John Wain 


"\Y ’T HY are so many people in England 

Vv down on Cyril Connolly?" Edmund 
Wilson asked me, really wanting to know, when 
I first met him in 1957. He meant, of course, 
English writers and literary people generally, not 
the English public, who are so much the reverse 
of “down on” Mr. Connolly that he must be 
reckoned our most successful literary columnist. 

1 mumbled some evasion, but the question con- 
tinued to nag inside my head; Mr. Connolly’s 
work docs tend, in England, to be dismissed 
with a patronising judgment, often by people 
who are obviously nothing like as sensitive, 
witty, and informed as he is, and there must 
be some reason for it. 

One explanation springs to mind at once. Mr. 
Connolly makes his living as a critic, but his 
criticism has about it a continual air of pushing 
against the closed door that leads into imagina¬ 
tive writing. He is the exact opposite of the 
man who says, “I am a critic and proud of it; 

I have the right gifts, developed by the right 
kind of training; I am not making do with a 
pis-allcr. Criticism is a discipline, like history or 
philosophy, with its own procedures, its own 
obligations, and its own status.” Mr. Connolly’s 
attitude, by contrast, is fairly summed up in a 
sentence from Enemies of Promise (1938): “Since 
I was unable to write in any living language 
when I left Eton I was already on the way to 
becoming a critic.” The role for which he has 
cast himself, and for which we constantly see 
him applying the grease-paint, is that of the 
Failed Writer. That same passage goes on: 

My ambition was to be a poet but I could not 
succeed when poetry was immersed in the 
Georgian or neo-Tennysonian tradition. I could 
but have imitated Housman, Flecker, Brooke, dc la 
Mare, or Ralph Hodgson. By the time Eliot and 
Valiry.came to save my generation from the 
romantic dragon it had already devoured me. ! 
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was, however, well-grounded enough to become 
a critic and drifted into it through unemploya¬ 
bility. 

Clearly enough, this kind of talk is intensely 
irritating to a High Priest of criticism, such as 
Dr. Leavis. Nor is it likely to go down well 
with the American New Critics. A critic who 
talks in this way about criticism is held, rightly 
or wrongly, to be undermining the basic posi¬ 
tion of his craft: the assumption that the critic 
is the equal of the artist, that he has the right to 
assess his work and even lecture him on its 
faults and question its basic values. This assump¬ 
tion is, in most cases, a legal fiction and a pretty 
absurd one, and yet it is hard to sec how any 
criticism could get done without it. 

Another reason why snide remarks about Mr. 
Connolly come so easily to some people’s lips is 
that he is, for the very reason I have just given, 
popular and admired among people who are the 
enemies of genuine discrimination and hard 
thinking. Like Lord David Cecil, he is to some 
extent a victim of the sort of people who read 
him. It takes a certain amount of courage, in 
"serious” literary circles here in England, to 
admit to an admiration of Mr. Connolly’s work, 
because to do so is to line oneself up with a 
vacuous and modish fringe of the literary world, 
obnoxious to any genuine reader or writer. Most 
writers who are popular are liked for the wrong 
reasons, and Mr. Connolly is popular because 
he makes epigrams and comes out with dashing 
judgments. “ Howard's End , written in 1910, in¬ 
troduces the first post-war young highbrow, with 
a post-war name (Sebastian), and a simplified 
form of writing in full revolt against Henry 
James." Apart from the dubious piece of causal 
reasoning here, there is no character named 
Sebastian in Howard's End; Mr. Connolly must 
have been thinking of Leonard Bast. But his 
readers, the kind of readers who take him as a 
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weekly oracle, were unlikely to raise this kind 
of objection. Mr. Connolly has gone on reprint¬ 
ing this sentence down through the years (it is 
in the new U.S. edition,* on p. 292), and nobody 
has jogged his elbow; he doesn’t, it seems, get 
the, one basic privilege of every critic—an atten¬ 
tive audience. 


T here are, however, important things to 
be said on the credit side. To begin with, 
Mr. Connolly is undeniably sincere in taking 
up the stance of the Failed Writer. As a young 
man, he wrote a^ fresh and amusing novel, The 
Roc\ Pool, and there are passages in all his 
later books that could only have come from an 
original writer, one whose mind really does 
work differently from that of the pure (not 
“mere”) critic. He is not, in other words, merely 
saying "I could have been a writer if...,” with¬ 
out producing any evidence: the evidence is 
solidly there. And the standard by which he 
judged himself to have “failed” is the highest 

The more books we read, the sooner we per¬ 
ceive that the true function of a writer is to 
produce a masterpiece and that no other task is 
of any consequence. Obvious though this should 
be, how few writers "'ill admit it, or having 
made the admission, will be prepared to lay 
aside the piece of iridescent mediocrity on which 
they have embarked! Writers always hope that 
their next book is going to be their best, for 
they will not acknowledge that it is their present 
way of life which prevents them from ever creat¬ 
ing anything different or better. 

This theme, of the writer whose way of life 
prevents him from achieving a masterpiece, runs 
through almost everything Mr. Connolly writes. 
It is a more serious theme than his detractors 
allow, and it is given a convincing urgency by 
Mr. Connolly’s insistence that he is himself an 
example. All his more sustained writing—every¬ 
thing above the level of the 8oo-word review— 
tends to gravitate towards this theme of the 
writer who is hampered by the kind of life he 
finds himself living. Over twenty years ago he 
gave us Enemies of Promise, a critical survey 
of the factors working against the emergence 
of talent; and one-third of the book, logically 
enough, was devoted to an account of his own 
education and upbringing, to show how the 
springs of imagination were silted over in his 
own case. 

Enemies of Promise was a success, and yet it 
also met with a harsh, contemptuous reception 
in some quarters, for this was the epoch of 

“Cyril Connolly, Enemies of Promise. Double¬ 
day, Anchor Books. $1.25. 
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reformist zeal, the Spanish War and the Popu¬ 
lar Front, and no one had time for an Etonian's 
lament over the trampled flower of his genius. 
“Were I to deduce any system from my feelings 
on leaving Eton,” ran a much quoted passage, 
“it might be called The Theory of Permanent 
Adolescence. It is the theory that the experiences 
undergone by boys at the great public schools, 
their glories and disappointments, are so intense 
as to dominate their lives and to arrest their 
development." 

A couple of years later, George Orwell, whose 
education had kept pace with Connolly’s in that 
they had been contemporaries at the same pre¬ 
paratory school as well as at Eton, commented 
on this theory in his critical book. Inside the 
Whale. 

When you read the second sentence in this 
passage, your natural impulse is to look for the 
misprint. Presumably there is a “not” left out, or 
something. But no, not a bit of it! He means it I 
And what is more, he is merely speaking the 
truth, in an inverted fashion. “Cultured" middle- 
class life has reached a depth of softness at which 
a public-school education—five years in a luke¬ 
warm bath of snobbery—can actually be looked 
back on as an eventful period. 


This is not altogether fair, as we shall see in 
a moment; still, Enemies of Promise docs not 
quite make its case. One feels that to say, “I 
couldn’t be a poet because the romantic dragon 
swallowed me while I was still at school,” is to 
give up a little too easily. The Failed Writer 
doesn’t convince us that he has really tried. I 
suspect that Mr. Connolly may have felt this 
himself, because a bare half-dozen years after 
Enemies of Promise he tackled the same theme 
much more resolutely in The Unquiet Grave. 
Here, the problems of the writer are seen as part 
of the whole predicament of modern man, the 
argument goes much deeper, and the passion 
which infuses the whole book raises it to the 
level of a work of real literary art. 

... even as obscure poisons, foci of infection, 
septic teeth, and germ-crowded colons play a 
part in the origins of insanity, so do slums, great 
cities, proletarian poverty, and bourgeois bore¬ 
dom, or tyrannies of family and herd contribute 
to obscure our sense of union with the physical 
world. “The misery of mankind is manifold” 
and breeds everywhere the despair, fear, hate, 
and destruction which ulcerate our peace. Nature 
is banished from our civilisation, the seasons lose 
their rhythm, the fruits of the earth their savour, 
the animals, co-heirs of our planet, are wantonly 
exterminated, the God within us is denied, and 
the God without. Wisdom and serenity become 
treasures to be concealed, and happiness a lost 
art. Resentment triumphs; the frustrated "Have- 
nots” massacre the “Haves.” We are in fact 
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within sight of achieving a world neurosis, a 
world in which atrophy of the instincts (except 
that of herd-slaughter), abuse of the intellect, 
and perversion of the heart will obliterate our 
knowledge of the purpose of life: humanity will 
choke in its own bile. 

When the present slaughter terminates humanity 
can survive only through a return to the idea of 
happiness as the highest good, happiness which 
lies not in Power or in the exercise of the Will, 
but in the flowering of the spirit, and which in 
an unwarped society should coincide with con¬ 
sciousness. The justification for the State, there¬ 
fore, will consist in rendering the individuals who 
compose it happier than they can make them¬ 
selves by helping them to fulfil their potentiali¬ 
ties to control their Promethean environment and 
to reverence the Zcus-environment which they 
cannot master. When once we have discovered 
how pain and suffering diminish the personality, 
and now joy alone increases it, then the morbid 
attraction which is felt for evil, pain, and abnor¬ 
mality will have lost its power. Why do we 
reward our men of genius, our suicides, our 
madmen, and the generally maladjusted with the 
melancholy honours of a posthumous curiosity? 
Because we know that it is our society which 
has condemned these men to death, and which is 
guilty because out of its own ignorance and mal¬ 
formation it has persecuted those who were 

C otcntial saviours; smiters of the rock who might 
ave touched the spring of healing and brought 
us. back into harmony with ourselves. 

Gone is the mere self-pity, the tendency to 
blame schooldays or the literary fashion of 
twenty years before. The book has a genuinely 
tragic clement because the author convinces us 
of nis passionate belief in art and also of his 
despair, his conviction that the world has wan¬ 
dered away from health and sanity and therefore 
necessarily from art, which demands both vision 
and confidence. 


and the powers of co-ordinadon and control— 
had lost intelligence, memory, and moral pur¬ 
pose. 

That is Leavis on modern society (in Education 
and the University, which came out in the same 
year as The Unquiet Grave)', and, behind Lea ( vis’ 
condemnation of most of what has passed for. 
English literature in his time, there lies this 
steady dissent from the whole drift of modern 
civilisation. 

It would be fanciful to push the assimilation 
much further, but since Leavis apd Connolly are 
generally supposed to represent the two opposite 
poles in contemporary English criticism it is 
just worth pointing out how much they have in 
common. Leavis’ distrust of the modern world 
has led him into his well-known hardness to 
please; he would certainly agree that “the true 
function of a writer is to produce a master¬ 
piece.” Mr. Connolly, ultimately, is just as hard 
to please; he is always telling us that the game 
is up, that no good work can possibly be done 
any more. After ten years of editing Horizon, 
he wound it up with an editorial which declared, 
“It is closing time in the gardens of the West 
and from now on an artist will be judged only 
by the resonance of his solitude or the quality 
of his despair.” The difference is 'that the one 
says it with a tear, the other with a frown; Mr. 
Connolly genuinely regrets that the game is up 
and only wishes that the writers of his own time 
could rise to the true heights; whereas Dr. 
Leavis too often gives the impression of a man 
refusing, with tightened lips and cold eyes, to 
be taken in by a clumsy confidence trick; he 
seems to think that writers publish bad books 
simply in order to annoy him. 


T here is nothing frivolous or hedonistic 
about such a view, and indeed Mr. Con¬ 
nolly’s position is not so different from that of a 
severe, entrenched Puritan like Dr. Leavis. For 
Leavis, too, holds that great art can only arise 
under conditions that make for spiritual nealth, 
and when it comes to damning the modern 
world it would be hard to choose between them. 
On the one hand there is the enormous tech¬ 
nical complexity of civilisation, a complexity that 
could be dealt with only by an answering 
efficiency of co-ordination—a co-operative concen¬ 
tration of knowledge, understanding, and will 
(and “understanding” means not merely a grasp 
of intricacies, but a perceptive wisdom about 
ends). On the other hand, the social and cultural 
disintegration that has accompanied the develop¬ 
ment of the inhumanly complex machinery is 
destroying what should have controlled the work¬ 
ing. It is as if society, in so complicating and 
(attending the machinery of organisation, had 
incurred a progressive debility of consciousness 


I personally do not find that either of these 
critics make my flesh creep. Of course the world 
is in a horrible mess, but to deduce from that 
fact there cannot ever again be great literary 
art is too much of a jump; as long as the West 
can keep its political liberty, there is always a 
chance. And if the greatest heights do, for one 
reason and another, remain out of reach, we 
shall just have to write as well as we can, and 
keep our spirits up, without too much agonising. 
The 'fifties in England have not been a decade 
studded with masterpieces, but they have shown 
a great deal of activity; the English novel has 
been given a fresh impetus and so has English 
poetry; the theatre is more alive than it has 
Deen for ioo years; important works have 
appeared in the spheres of history, biography, 
and criticism. Mr. Connplly wanders about the 
gardens of the West, shouting “All out I” and 
ringing his little bell, but no one seems to hear 
him. 
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I am not saying that “time” has “proved him 
wrong,” or anything so high-flying; only that 
the gardens of the West are still demonstrably 
open.* The ten years following that famous 
pronouncement saw the first appearance of a 
wtyole crowd of English writers; not all are 
.going to be remembered, and one or two are 
fading already, but it would take a very deter¬ 
mined pessimist to say that he detected no sign 
of life, no promise for the future, in the whole 
mass of work produced by—to dash down a 
few representative names—William Golding, 
Iris Murdoch, Kingsley Amis, John Osborne, 
Harold Pinter, Philip Larkin. And that is to 
confine oneself to England, and to writers who 
had published nothing before 1950. 

Dr. Leavis, I understand, reacts to the newer 
writers by a simple refusal to read them. But 
then Mr. Connolly, in a gentler way, also gives 
the impression of having given up. Since the 
demise of Horizon, he appears to have done very 
little except for his weekly column in the Sunday 
Times , and even there he evidently makes it a 
policy to avoid reviewing any but the most 
marginal books. He seems, in his fifties, to be 
seeking an honourable retirement. 

There may, of course, be more than one 
reason for this. For one thing, the writing most 
characteristic of the ’fifties has not been such as 
Mr. Connolly most readliy enjoys. He likes best 
the Augustan age in Rome, its re-creation in 
England and France from about 1660 to 1740, 
ana (possibly as a counter-balancing opposite) 
the heyday of European romanticism from 1770 
to 1850. The newer English authors he probably 
finds too raw, too self-sufficient; they are apt 
to cut loose from the past and spin from within 
themselves the material for a new start. 

Not that Mr. Connolly can blame them for 
this. In 1944 he gave it as his opinion that the 
novel was played out. “Flaubert, Henry James, 
Proust, Joyce, and Virginia Woolf have finished 
off the novel. Now all will have to be re-invented 
as from the beginning.” But when the re¬ 
inventing was done, Mr. Connolly was not 
among those who cheered; and for an evident 
reason. The result was too conservative, not ex¬ 
perimental enough. Just as he had predicted, a 
generation of writers appeared who did not try 
to continue the work of James, Proust, Joyce, 
et al. (And with regard to Virginia Woolf, they 


•And at the very least, however we cloak our¬ 
selves in humility, we can claim to have invalidated 
Mr. Connolly's other diagnosis of a decade ago: “In 
normal times the slow desiccation of middle-aged 
writers would be balanced by the emergence of 
younger ones, but in the world of cold war and 
conscription this has not proved to be the case.” 
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were openly sceptical, inclining to the view that 
that particular tip had been a mistake.) But 
neither was it felt necessary to “re-invent” “as 
from the beginning.” Instead, older models, 
neglected for a century, were reverted to. A 
knock-about realist like Smollett became more of 
an “influence” than Proust. Mr. Amis, the most 
widely admired new writer of the ’fifties, wrote 
straightforward comedy of manners that would 
not nave seemed unfamiliar to Fanny Burney. 

It is here that we circle back to the Etonian 
chapter in Enemies of Promise and see the effect 
on Mr. Connolly of his education. Eton seems 
to have given him a sense of ripeness, of the 
completeness of a culture to which nothing could 
ever be added. “My favourite books (of the Old 
Testament) were Ecclesiastes and the Wisdom 
oi Solomon in which I recognised the melan¬ 
choly and tired distinction of an old race.” 
Dangerous recognition for a boy of eighteen I 
Early impressions are never effaced, and to this 
day Mr. Connolly’s favourite writers arc all 
those who show a sense of ripeness, an under¬ 
standing of the historical process that has 
brought certain qualities to fullness and held 
back others. “Though Virgil and Horace copied 
Greek models,” he writes in The Unquiet 
Grave , 

they imitated them at a time when the flowering 
of Roman civilisation demanded just such a re¬ 
finement, a taking over of the trusteeship of the 
past by the swelling Latin genius. In that sense 
every writer re-fashions the literature of the past 
and produces his tiny commentary, nothing is 
ever quite new; but there comes a moment when 
a whole culture ripens and prepares to make its 
own versions of the great art of its predecessors. 

Notice the words here which remind one of 
the life-cycle of fruit and vegetables: “the 
swelling Latin genius,” “a whole culture 
ripens." Probably if Mr. Connolly had to find a 
metaphor descriptive of present-day English 
writing, he would call it green, sour, productive 
only of “berries harsh and crude.” And in fact 
there is a sense in which all English literature 
seems to him rough, unripe, the produce of an 
ungainly people “bent resolutely on wringing 
lilies from the acorn.” He has a deep, instinctive 
affinity with the Mediterranean peoples. The 
maturity and poise of the great sun-drenched 
cultures, beginning with Greece and Rome and 
going on to present-day France and Spain, are 
always present in his mind as a contrast to the 
more rugged virtues of the English imagination. 
Neither the life nor the literature of England 
really satisfies him. In this respect he resembles 
Lawrence Durrell, another Irishman and a man 
of about the same generation; Durrell spent the 


first few years of his life in India, coming to 
England only to go to school, and the hot sun, 
strong colours, and mid-day languor of India 
have evidently stayed in nis bones, making 
England depressing to him with its cool rain- 
washed landscape and misty emotions. The 
result: a life spent mainly abroad, on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and The Alex¬ 
andria Quartet. In Mr. Connolly’s case, one is 
not surprised to hear, there was a similar ex¬ 
posure to the sun in early life, when his father’s 
regiment was ordered to Sou$i Africa. “The 
frecsias grew wild in the grass and those long 
thin stems with their wayward creamy blossom, 
and their fragrance, so strangely fresh and yet 
sophisticated, were my first clue to the vast 
riches of the universe... there were chameleons 
in the garden and squashed apricots; on Sundays 
the Regiment had church parades and there 
were smells of pine and eucalyptus, paint blisters 
and hot tar.” So, after all, Mr. Connolly’s 
aesthetic sensibilities are one of the by-products 
of the Boer War. A strange thought! 

B ut in the end, of course, we come back to 
Eton. Orwell was wrong to be contemptu¬ 
ous. It is never wise to develop a boy's intelli¬ 
gence as if under glass. Most English public 
schools are in no danger of doing this; they are 
simply places where a boy learns to take cold 
baths and floggings; but Eton has always 
lavished the resources of a superb humanistic 
tradition on its more forward pupils, making 
them free of a full-blown, sophisticated literary 
culture that either sinks them altogether or, if 
they manage to survive and become writers, 
gives them that characteristic Etonian brilliance, 
a kind of shimmer on the surface of everything 
they write. Fielding, Gray, and Shelley have it; 
so do quite a number of minor writers like 
Dolben, Swinburne, and Bridges; Mr. Connolly 
has it very markedly. 

Too markedly, that is the trouble. The over¬ 
sated quality that marked his literary sensibilities 
as an Eton schoolboy was already a danger sign. 
Oxford, which seemed to him merely an anti¬ 
climax (“The world of matey young men with 
their pipes and grey bags, the blokcries to 
which we had been allotted, filled us with 
despair”) was not enough of a change; it did not 
even take him out of the relaxing, dream- 
inducing climate of the Thames Valley. Cam¬ 
bridge (in either Cambridgeshire or Massa¬ 
chusetts) would have been better. 

So it is, I think, an excellent thing for Ameri¬ 
can readers to have Enemies of Promise as a 
paper-back; after twenty-odd years the book still 
leads us authoritatively'into its own world. And 
after all, these notes on Mr. Connolly are not 
intended as an obituary. He may seem, at 
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present, to have withdrawn from anything like 
an active part in the struggle to maintain 
quality; but he still has energy, and knowledge, 
and above all he has generosity. He may yet 
surprise us. 


Times and Lives 

Hired to Kill. By John Morris. Rupert Hart- 
Davis in association with The Cresset Press. 25 s. 

Sowing. By Leonard Woolf. The Hogarth 
Press. 11s. 

W e are always being told that we live in 
an age of criticism, but I wonder whether 
it would not be truer to say that we live in one 
of autobiography. Critics would disdain to con¬ 
sider this, because if they discuss contemporary 
works at all, they confine their attentions to 
poetry, fiction, and the work of other critics. 

Yet it is clear that anyone who writes poetry 
or fiction in this time is at a grave disadvantage. 
Owing to rapidly changing modern circum¬ 
stances the conditions that affect the behaviour 
of a generation in one decade become entirely 
altered in the next. The novelists who had that 
grasp of reality when they were a younger gen¬ 
eration which enabled them to analyse their con¬ 
temporaries in the 30s or 40s or 50s may be 
disqualified, for that very reason, from under¬ 
standing another decade. The creative in our 
time must struggle endlessly to keep up with 
metamorphosising reality. Poets are perhaps 
luckier than novelists in that they deal with a 
more restricted scene, but, on the other hand, 
even more than the novelists, their reputations 
are at the mercy of their very limited public, 
and the changing fashions of intellectual 
criticism. 

If life is short and art is long, autobiography 
is the only modern art in which the writer has 
time on his side. For the autobiographer, being 
dated, having one’s roots in the past, being out¬ 
side, are positive advantages. Read the poems of 
some Georgian (or writer of the ’Thirties, or 
Apocalyptic, or Angry Young Man) and one 
may think—unless the poet is one of the great 
self-renewers—how he recedes into his time I But 
read his autobiography, and if it is an exact 
account, one is more likely to reflect—how won¬ 
derful to have been alive then! Yeats modern¬ 
ised his poetic style, and his early poems seem 
dated. But read his later autobiographic journals 
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and they seem less fresh and direct than tbe 
reminiscences he wrote in the 1890$. 

Amazing, one thinks, to have been John 
Morris, peacefully, as it were, skirmishing side 
by side with friendly Gurkhas against ferocious 
tribesmen of the North-West frontier; still more 
amazing to have lain awake in London like 
Leonard Woolf, when a boy, listening to the 
hooves of horses beating their tattoo on the 
drum of London streets. 

These two autobiographers could scarcely be 
more different. John Morris is a skilful and con¬ 
trolled writer, and despite one major calculated 
indiscretion (when he admits to being happily 
seduced by his Gurkha batman in a tent), he 
constructs a self-portrait which is as cool as that 
of Gibbon. 

His character is phlegmatic to a degree which 
reminds me at moments of Nietzsche’s descrip¬ 
tion of Wagner’s music, as having the slowest 
pulse in the universe. He seems very sensibly to 
have arranged his life on the principle of choos¬ 
ing jobs for which he was not quite suited, with 
a view to leaving himself the greatest possible 
freedom to pursue his real interests, music and 
literature. In this preliminary volume which, of 
course, does not take him to anywhere near the 
time when he became director of the B.B.C.’s 
“Third Programme,” he writes with modesty, 
and often very funnily, of a military career 
with many setbacks: but one has the impression 
that he has always acquitted himself with dis¬ 
tinction. After a financial catastrophe had over¬ 
taken his middle-class family, Mr. Morris, in¬ 
stead of being sent to the University, was 
obliged to become a bank clerk. To him, this 
threatened spiritual death—from which he was 
saved by the outbreak of the First World War. 
After taking part in the battle of the Somme, 
he volunteered for service in India, and at the 
end of the war found himself in Egypt. He 
then joined the Indian Army as an officer. 
While in India he took part in the 1922 Everest 
expedition, and became an expert on Tibet. The 
present volume of his autobiography finishes 
with his being invalided and sent to Switzerland 
with tuberculosis. But Asia had got into his 
bones, and he tells us he has never really wanted 
to live anywhere else. 

Mr. Morris writes honestly and unemotion¬ 
ally, but his controlled, detached style can 
become moving and even terrifying. Chapter 
Fifteen, in which he describes how he and his 
company were ambushed by Mahsud tribesmen 
on the frontier, is a little masterpiece. In a quiet 
way, Mr. Morris is one of the living masters 
of English prose style. 

Leonard Woolf’s autobiography is far more 
discursive than Mr. Morris’s. By comparison, it 
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seems seeped with passion and enthusiasm. Mr. 
Woolf had a London Victorian childhood and 
was one of a family of ten children, the son of 
Sidney Woolf, Q.C., of Jewish origins. To-day, 
an octogenarian, looking from his Sussex win- 
dow, he never forgets “my Semitic ancestors, 
with the days of their national greatness, such 
as it was, already behind them... in Persia or 
Palestine.” 

This first volume (we are promised more) is 
about growing up. Mr. Woolf has powers of 
attentive memory of particulars and an inspired 
nai'vct£ and love of truth which at moments 
make his descriptions of childhood, and some 
of his observations, remind one of Tolstoy’s 
account of his Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth, 
indeed there is something Tolstoyan about Mr. 
Woolf’s view that-everyone is, or was, in child¬ 
hood, the same creature, behind the mask of 
acquired characteristics which he assumes at a 
certain-age; irf order to confront his fellow- 
adults, or adolescents. 

■ The fact is that at the age of ten, I was a fully 
developed human being, mean, cowardly, un¬ 
truthful, nasty, and cruel, just as I was at twenty, 
fifty, and seventy. And when I observed my com¬ 
panions' actions or caught a glimpse of the cur¬ 
tain of their words, I recognised in them the 
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same intimations of immorality. Yet at the same 
time there was in all of us—or nearly all of us— 
I am sure, that animula, vagula, blandula, the 
gentle, eager, inquisitive, generous, vulnerable 
guest and companion of our bodies which seemed 
to have little or no connection with that other 
tough guest and comrade of the same body., 

This is a passage one could write on one’s 
heart. It is also revealing of Leonard Woolf’s 
true and human simplicity, and explains why, 
when he was a magistrate in Ceylon, he could 
not condemn a prisoner to the lightest punish¬ 
ment without an increase of that trembling of 
his hands which is hereditary to him, so that he 
had to withdraw for some minutes before he 
had enough control to sign the warrant. 

Mr. Woolf docs not believe in original sin yet 
he understands the subjective truth of each 
person’s loneliness, inferiority, and animal 
nature. He is religious without having a re¬ 
ligion, in modern terms a liberal, but with a 
past like a halo surrounding him with shining 
qualities of Hebrew and Greek civilisations. 

His penetration rarely fails, yet his descrip¬ 
tions of his Cambridge friends, those Apostles 
who afterwards became the demi-gods of 
Bloomsbury, fall just short of being finally con¬ 
vincing. 

He leaves us, of course, in no doubt that G. E. 
Moore, Maynard Keynes, E. M. Forster, Lytton 
Strachey, Virginia and Vanessa Stephen, 
Desmond McCarthy, were a dazzling band. Nor 
do I wish to think otherwise. But since they 
have been labelled "Bloomsbury," it is a pity 
that it seems to be their fate to be discussed 
either by those who remain endlessly dazzled by 
their qualities, or who dismiss them abruptly 
(at the moment of writing, a current gibe at the 
“ ‘civilisation’ of Clive Bell and Bloomsbury” 
drops from the pen of F. R. Leavis in a letter 
to The Near Statesman). 

What one really wants is a portrait of this 
generation in three dimensions and not as a 
kind of credit-and-debit account in the manner 
of Keynes’ A Memoir. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Woolf applies, for ex¬ 
ample to Keynes himself, the credit-and-debit 
approach: first of all telling us how wonderful 
Keynes was, and then, how awful. The two 
sides of the account add up to judgment, but 
not to a human being. 

Now the most serious criticism to be made 
of a group like the “Apostles” is that they wore 
too inhibitingly the masks of their intellectual 
attainments, nigh ideals, physical beauty, per¬ 
sonal charm. All these are admirable qualities, 
but when they have thtf 1 effect of making the 
spectator fail to see what goes on behind the 
mask, of deceiving perhaps even the mask- 
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wearers themselves, then you get an inhibiting 
spirit of cliquish superiority, in which humble 
and universal values of life, especially the re¬ 
ligious, are denied. Compared with a group 
superiority complex, an individual’s inferiority 
comp.lcx is of immortal value. 

Every clique—even if its gospel is G. E. 
‘Moore’s Principia Ethica —has an clement of 
gangsterdom about it: and every mask—even 
when worn by a Fellow of Kings—is something 
of the black face-cover worn by a burglar. And 
the reaction of everyone who dislikes the clique 
is to tear away the mask and expose behind it— 
nothing. The only effective defence of Blooms¬ 
bury would be to portray its members in three 
dimensions. 

A demon explodes into the Cambridge Sym¬ 
posium and tears off the mask to discover— 
black beetles. It is D. H. Lawrence writing to 
David Garnett after a breakfast party given in 
Bertrand Russell’s rooms in Cambridge: 

Never bring Birrell to see me any more. There 
is something nasty about him like black beetles. 
He is horrible and unclean. I feel I should go 
mad when I think of your set, Duncan Grant 
and Keynes and Birrell It makes me dream of 
beetles. In Cambridge I had a similar dream. I 
had felt it slightly before in the Stracheys. But 
it came upon me full in Keynes and Duncan 
Grant. 

Lawrence’s recommendation for dealing with 
beetles was Keating’s powder. He wrote to 
Bertrand Russell and told him that he was, liter¬ 
ally, a baby, and recommended that he should 
take the course (unprecedented, I think, in the 
annals of infancy) of committing suicide. 

The reactions of the Cambridge set to this 
kind of thing were, as far as Lawrence is con¬ 
cerned, extremely posthumous. Nearly fifty 
years later, Bertrand Russell replied on the 
B.B.C. with a blistering denunciation of Law¬ 
rence’s philosophy, which he connected with the 
blood baths of Hitlerism. Keynes in his Memoir 
—forty years later—approaches Lawrence in the 
statesmanlike, reasonable spirit of Neville 
Chamberlain considering the attitudes of Hitler. 

Keynes felt "There was something in Law¬ 
rence’s judgment, some justification for his 
horror and rage against ‘us’... there was a ‘thin¬ 
ness and superficiality, as well as the falsity, of 
our view of man’s heart.’ ” 

It seems to me that Lawrence’s was a 
cowardly and mean attack, justified only in 
the light of Lawrence’s own psychology, and not 
relevant to the people attacked, and thar there 
is something suspect about Keynes’ leaning over 
backwards to admit it is one half (the black, or 
black beetle, half) of the Apostolic truth. He 
puts me in mind of someone who, being charged 
6 


with seeming to be too good to be true, might 
reply that he is too bad to be«fajse. 

• Mr. Woolf does believe that Behind each one’s 
mask there is the same human, t^ing. But this 
view of life works much better in the first half 
of his book when he is dealing with his child¬ 
hood, than in the second half, when he is 
dazzled by the ideal: and his admissions of the 
flaws in the golden bowl don’t auite bring the 
Apostles to life. But beyond all else there is the 
portrait of Leonard Woolf himself, intensely 
personal, intensely human, not idealized, ana 
for that reason, difficult not to love. 

Stephen Spender 


Island and Continent 

British Policy with Regard to the Unification 
Efforts on the European Continent. By H. J. 

Hmsi-r. A. W. Sijthoff (Leiden). Studies on Politics, 
European Aspects, a Collection of Studies Relating 
to European Integration published under the 
auspices of the Council of Europe. 

I n the austere language of a civil servant’s 
memorandum, this useful book records the 
steps thus far taken in the formation of 
"Europe,” and the external traces of Britain’s 
ambivalent relation to that process. The docu¬ 
ments themselves, for all their stiffness, are 
coloured by the most complex of all the connec¬ 
tions which link and divide the peoples of the 
world, that between Britain and France, in the 
first instance, and, beyond it, that of Britain to 
the other nations of the Continent. 

The Anglo-French relation is a palimpsest of 
memories, perpetuating sensitivities and fears 
which keep the experience of many centuries 
alive. Saxon and Norman, Napoleon and Foch, 
Huguenots and Stuarts, lawyers and writers and 
merchants without number—they arc all there, 
shaping the lenses through which Britons and 
Frenchmen see the realities of their national 
interests. 

In 1945, there was a widespread feeling on 
the Continent that "European nationalism” had 
destroyed itself in the near-suicide of the two 
German wars. "Europe must be re-born,” many 
believed, and as a single entity, drawing its 
spiritual meaning from the shared ideals of a 
common culture, civilised, humane, parliamen¬ 
tary, and democratic. A French officer told me, 
“I have fought seven wars for France. I am 
through. From now on, I fight oply for 
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Europe 1 ” He was wrong, even as a prophet: he 
fought again in lndo-China and in Algeria. But 
his remark reflected a reality, nonetheless. All 
the societies of the Continent had visibly failed, 
in one way or another: Germany and Italy had 
succumbed to tyranny, and to wild, primitive 
dreams; France, Poland, Belgium, and the 
others had proved incapable of self-defence, and 
in France the political order had disintegrated 
into its shadowy past—the parties of the Revolu¬ 
tion and of the Counter-Revolution. Britain 
alone had survived, with a sense of success: in 
British eyes, the British system had withstood 
the shocks of war. True, its survival, as com- 

t >arcd with the failure of Poland or the Ncther- 
ands, was a function of geography and the war¬ 
time partnerships with the United States and 
the Soviet Union. But most Britons looked back 
to the war with justifiable pride. They did not 
feel, as so many people did on the Continent, 
that "the time had come for radical change" 
in their political system. 

There were Britons who saw beyond the 
thoughts and emotions of the moment, above 
all Churchill, with his extraordinary insight into 
the politics and strategy of history. In June, 
1940, he sponsored the offer of political union 
with France proposed to him by M. Jean 
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Monnet and General de Gaulle—surely one of 
the crucial missed opportunities of this century. 
After the war, in a succession of speeches and 
acts, he urged the formation of a wider Euro¬ 
pean Union (including Britain) which could 
serve to liberate a new, safe, democratic Ger¬ 
many, and provide an indispensable counter¬ 
weight to the threat of Soviet ambition in the 
theatre of world politics. 

Birr the opportunity of the years immediately 
after the war was lost. The wave of emotional 
feeling about the European idea receded some¬ 
what, as older, ultimate sentiments of national 
feeling asserted their claims. In Britain, the 
"European Party,” which cuts across political 
party lines, lost influence when Churchill’s long 
views of grand strategy gave way to the more 
parochial attitudes of the Civil Service. The 
European policy of France was dismissed in 
Britain as a pretentious, rhetorical nuisance. 
And there was more than a trace of the feeling 
that the European idea was an unattractive 
affair of "conservatives and businessmen,” to be 
opposed by Socialists, absorbed in the task of 
achieving full employment and social reform in 
one country. 

Meanwhile, France persevered, first in the 
Monnet Plan of large-scale investment in its 
basic industries, and then in a foreign policy of 
great imagination, equally responsive to M. 
Monnet’s fertile ideas. French foreign policy 
since the war would have been a remarkable 
achievement at any time. It was all the more 
remarkable for a country which had been 
wounded and divided by France’s experience 
with war and occupation, and by the torments, 
disappointments, and frustrations of the post¬ 
war years. 

The essence of the French plan, utilising 
every opportunity, was to embrace Germany in 
a marriage of convenience and conviction, if not 
of love. Given German integration into a bind¬ 
ing European community, the forces of German 
democracy and German social energy would be 
free to develop constructively, without risk from 
a new Bismarck, Wilhelm, or Hider. So long 
as the weight of Germany’s partners in the 
community was great enough, Europe and the 
world would be protected against the possibility 
of a future outburst of German nationalism and 
aggression. Such an eauilibrium within the 
European Commonwealth could be fully and 
conclusively assured in the long run only by 
British membership. Once Europe was thus 
formed, as a closely-knit association (or even 
federation), it could greatly strengthen the 
Adantic Alliance, and help to stabilise the rela¬ 
tions of the West and of the Communist world. 
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Its potential influence in world affairs would 
not be dissipated in futile internal quarrels, such 
as those which preceded the two World Wars. 
On the contrary, the cohesive association of the 
European countries would make Europe a mas¬ 
sive force which could help to achieve the great 
tasks of world politics—a modus vivendi with 
Communism, a new order of world organisa¬ 
tion to replace the old order of Empire, and 
assistance to the development of peoples newly 
liberated from imperial rule. 

The European idea was especially appealing in 
Germany, where many regarded it as a form of 
magic, which could permit them to exorcise 
their shame. But popular support for the 
development of European institutions has 
grown steadily and without major fluctuations 
in all six of the nations which have adhered to 
the treaties establishing the Coal & Steel Com¬ 
munity, Euratom, and the Common Market. 
The man-in-the-street may not know much in 
detail about the policies of the distant bureau¬ 
crats who represent him in Luxembourg or in 
Brussels. But he is more and more favourably 
aware of what he regards as the essence of their 
work: the sense of security and decency 
associated with the phenomenon of Franco- 
German collaboration, so much more appealing 
than bitter yearnings for revenge; the extra¬ 
ordinary rate of economic and social progress 
in the six countries which has characterised 
these years, and which has come to be associated 
with the formation of “Europe;” and a greater 
feeling of solidarity, dramatised both in the con¬ 
duct of foreign relations, and in the increased 
tempo of visits, exchanges, and of trade and 
cultural connections among the nations. 

There was, and remains, one flaw in the pro¬ 
gramme of post-war France and of Adenauer’s 
Germany: the failure thus far of all efforts to 
persuade Britain to participate in the working 
life of the more specifically “European” institu¬ 
tions. Time and again, as Mr. Heiser’s book 
shows, Britain was coaxed to the edge of the 
pond, but could not, would not be persuaded 
to dive in. Vague instincts have thus far 
restrained British governments from taking the 
plunge. There is talk of Commonwealth rela¬ 
tions (although after the i960 Conference of 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers this argument 
has lost even the appearance of great signifi¬ 
cance); British fear of weakening the Anglo- 
American alliance has equally been a factor 
(despite the clear preference of American 
governments for a more solidified Europe, 
which would include Britain); economic con¬ 
siderations are frequently mentioned (as if 
economic goals were in fact ends, rather than 
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means, in the programme of forging Europe). 
Beyond these reasons for hesitation, one con¬ 
fronts less tangible thoughts, perhaps more 
fundamental: “Do we have to be so mixed up 
with those people?”. ..“They are so different 
from us”... "Do they really like us, and want 
us to join? .. 

It is, I think, evidence of a flaw in British 
education and political life that one almost never 
meets Britons who view the future organisation 
of Europe as a problem in power politics. By 
and large, men and women who have special¬ 
ised since the age of twelve or fourteen in 
mathematics or classics or literature lack the 
perspective towards history which is a common¬ 
place among people trained in the schools and 
universities of the Continent. It is obvious to 
every Frenchman and German that British 
membership in “Europe” is necessary to make 
doubly certain that the Europe of the Six, at a 
moment of weakness in France, Italy, and the 
Low Countries, could never be made an instru¬ 
ment for the kind of German nationalism which 
has been so familiar a phenomenon for the last 
hundred years—a phenomenon inevitably just 
as dangerous to Britain as to France, Russia, 
and the United States. This point is rarely seen 
in Britain, and even more rarely accepted as 
the major premise of political action. It is not 
uncommon to find Englishmen who yearn for 
the neutrality of Switzerland or Sweden, as if 
that status were in fact available to Britain, and 
toy with projects of unilateral disarmament, and 
other echoes of the disastrous pacifism of the 
early ’thirties. And it is correspondingly unusual 
to find Britons who agree that the question at 
issue is whether Europe in the future will 
be ultimately controlled by the Anglo-French 
entente or, given an unfortunate combination of 
unlikely, but possible political events, by a 
powerful, aggressive Germany. 

Two forces have led in recent months to a re¬ 
appraisal of British policy towards the Con¬ 
tinent: the collapse of the Summit Conference, 
and the tone of Soviet policy since that melan¬ 
choly event; and the prevalence of the view that 
“The Europe of the Six" is an economic and, 
potentially, a political success, whose dynamism 
may leave Britain a weak and isolated appen¬ 
dage of a new Holy Roman or Napoleonic 
Europe. It is too early to be sure whether these 
shocks are severe enough to overcome the inertia 
and sense of pride which have thus far helped 
to keep Britain outside the institutions of the 
Six. The Prime Minister has shown a keen 
awareness of the importance of the problem to 
Britain and to the Atlantic Community, both 
in his outburst of irritation in Washington, and 
in his visit to Bonn during the summer. It is 
not Utopian to hope that the actions and re- 
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actions of this period will lead to a solution, 
perhaps in new forms, which could help estab¬ 
lish a more secure foundation for the political 
development of the European Community. 

From the point of view of the Atlantic 
Alliance, and the balance of power which must 
be the fulcrum of Western foreign policy, a 
more cohesive Europe should be a factor of 
strength, and not of weakness, in the develop¬ 
ment of Western programmes. Much depends, 
of course, on the vigour and intelligence of 
American leadership in those tasks of defence 
and diplomacy which are common to the 
Atlantic Alliance as a whole. But taking it for 
granted that institutions will only rarely be 
directed by first-rate men at the peak of their 
powers, and that even first-rate men sometimes 
make major errors, the West as a whole should 
be better placed when Europe is organised as a 
commonwealth than it is to-day. 

An ultimate doubt about the future of Europe 
in many minds, British, American, and Con¬ 
tinental, concerns the problem of “sovereignty.” 
Should Europe become a supra-national federa¬ 
tion on the American model? or an association 
of "putries," in President de Gaulle's phrase? 
The word and idea of sovereignty are extremely 
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sensitive matters, about which intense loyalties 
cluster. Yet the issue is illusory, if it is viewed 
in the perspective of functions. 

As the world is organised to-day, no nation, 
not even the United States or the Soviet Union, 
has the sovereign power to declare war, without 
regard to the possibility of counter-action 
organised in the name of the United Nations. 
The precedents of Korea, Suez, and the Congo 
make it dear that the “sovereign” power to 
wage war is coming under the control of new 
doctrines of international law, as yet imperfectly 
reflected in the legal literature And other tradi¬ 
tional aspects of national sovereignty have also 
been qualified by the effective assertion of the 
interdependence of modern states within the 
world community. “Sovereignty" over mone¬ 
tary policy, over copyrights, tariffs, even over 
road-traffic signs, demonstrates the way in 
which national policy has come to recognise the 
consequences to others of acts once considered 
the exclusive business of the nation-state. 

Europe to-day, including Great Britain, 
presents the fascinating spectacle of a series of 
most successful local societies in search of a 
government. With minor variations of effective¬ 
ness, each of the European nations has achieved 
institutions of government which deal demo¬ 
cratically and well with its local problems of 
employment, education, social services, city 
planning, agriculture, and the like. In each of 
these countries, society has never shown more 
vitality and variety, and has never betrayed less 
internal tension, as it moves ahead confidently 
to apply its own ideas of social justice to the 
solution of its particular problems. Yet the 
assurance of peace, the protection of its internal 
order against the risk of aggression—the classic 
primary duties of government—are clearly 
beyond the capacity of even the strongest of the 
existing nation-states of the West, including the 
United States. The conduct of alliances, diffi¬ 
cult enough under the pressures of war, raises 
almost insuperable problems of instability in a 
period of prolonged international tension, like 
that which began in 1945. 

What the West has been groping for, in the 
series of experiments described in Mr. Hciscr's 
book, is a new form of political association 
appropriate to the needs of a new age, domi¬ 
nated as it is by the threat of new weapons, and 
the hostility of the world Communist move¬ 
ment. It is a problem in “pure politics,” to 
borrow M. de Jouvenel’s striking phrase. The 
creation of a political entity capable of discharg¬ 
ing those functions now beyond the reach of 
the nation-state need not call into question exist¬ 
ing national sovereignty over local questions 
effectively controlled oy national governments. 
The institutional forms of the new Europe and 
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the new Atlantic Community should represent 
the realities of functional interdependence, in 
the realms of security, political action, and 
economic co-ordination, which have been so 
violently dramatised by the challenge we gener¬ 
ally call “the Cold War.” 

. Eugene V. Rostow 


Utopia and Reality 

Invitation to a Beheading. By Vladimir 
Nabokov. Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 15s. 

The Hussar. By Gregor von Rezzori. Andri 
Deutsch. 18s. 

Count Luna and Baron Bagge. By Alexander 
Lernet-Holenia. Anthony Blond. i8r. 

The Real Life of Sebastian Knight. By 
Vladimir Nabokov. Weidenfeld 6 r Nicolson. 
15s. 

The Dear Deceit. By Christine Brooke-Rose. 
Seeder & Wcrburg. 18s. 

Balcony in the Forest. By Julien Gracq. 
Hutchinson. 16s. 

A Crooked Sixpence By Murray Sayle. 
MacGibbon &• Kce. 16s. 

U topia has become a bad word. Ever since 
Kafka introduced us to the unfortunate 
K., literature has sprouted a multitude of imag¬ 
inary societies, each ruled by some more or less 
abstract principle and each more hideous than 
those which preceded it. The culmination of this 
proliferation is probably reached in Orwell’s 
Nineteen Eighty-four where the technique of the 
Big Lie reigns supreme, oblitcring all such 
minor distinctions as those of class and sex. We 
have indeed travelled a long way from More's 
rule of reason and of the virtues inherent in it. 

Vladimir Nabokov evidently had the idea of 
adding to this literature of a tortured Utopia 
when he wrote Invitation to a Beheading in 
Russian back in the 1930s and my chief com¬ 
plaint is that he has shirked the opportunity. By 
setting the entire novel in the prison where the 
condemned man awaits his executioner, he 
obscures the social background to such an ex¬ 
tent that it remains as impenetrable as Cin- 
cinnatus C. is accused of being. He does not 
even bother to establish the precise nature of 
C.’s crime and, except that in some vague way 
it has to do with being human, we are told no 


more about it. All we can be sure of is that 
C. is too ineffectual, too weak and too pusil¬ 
lanimous to be a dangerous revolutionary and 
this does give us some slight insight into a 
regime which feels that it must break such a 
butterfly upon a wheel. Then, too, in the figure 
of the vulgar, jovial little executioner Mr. 
Nabokov does create a singularly memorable 
grotesque who, if he is taken as a representative 
of the outside world, does that world very little 
credit. C.’s wife and mother, on the other hand, 
a stupid trollop and a shy, nice woman respec¬ 
tively, might belong to any society and are to 
be found plentifully in our own. That their 
characters should be so little affected by the 
totalitarian regime in which they live is a cen¬ 
tral inconsistency for which C.’s moaning over 
his inarticulateness cannot compensate. After 
having been told about the dehumanising 
vigour of the government, it is somewhat of a 
disappointment to discover that it has not suc¬ 
ceeded in stamping out any single human vice 
or pettiness. Nor even human courage and 
virtue, for these remain intact in C.’s mother. 

Perhaps, then, human nature is not to be 
altered by the decrees of the legislators but only 
by the gradual abrasions and degradations 
caused by the conflicts between different social 
groups forced, by physical proximity, to get on 
together. That, at any rate, is the thesis put for¬ 
ward by Gregor von Rezzori in his vast and 
complicated novel. I hesitate to call it “com¬ 
plex” because that would imply it to be well 
enough organised for no part of it to function 
independently of the others—which is, pre¬ 
cisely, what doesn’t happen. On the contrary an 
alarming number of cameos jostle with one 
another to catch the reader’s eye and the narra¬ 
tive thread on which they are strung is so 
transparent a fraud that even the author is hard 
put to it to take it seriously. For the narrator 
is supposed to be a child or an adult remember¬ 
ing his childhood, yet the kind of things he 
remembers are the sort of thing no child would 
be interested in, far less remember—the lectures 
of Mr. Tarangolian, the racial situation in 
Tchcrnopol, the business mores of the city, and 
the sexual complications in several lives. Yet, 
with delightful inconsistency, there are one or 
two admirable vignettes of childhood, and I 
shall never forget the description of Madame 
Aritonovitch’s Institut d’Education where the 
prime rule seems to have been Diaghileff’s im¬ 
perative Etonne moi. And through this shape¬ 
less magnificence there moves the enigmatically 
comic and tragic figure of the Hussar who goes 
about challenging everyone, from his com¬ 
manding officer down, to a duel. It could have 
been very funny, but Herr von Rezzori has 
chosen to play it for tears rather than laughs 
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and I find this somewhat fatuous attempt almost 
as appealing as the character of the Hussar 
himself—a character compounded of grandiose 
ideas of honour and a complete disregard or un- 
awareness of such details as money, or rank, 
or sanity. The point of this character is that 
he is the Satan to TchernopoPs God—a kind of 
sly, deliciously humorous, very intelligent, com¬ 
pletely egocentric and profoundly malicious 
ability to deflate the presumptions or ideals of 
everyone and anyone. For Tchernopol is an in¬ 
verted Utopia too, or at least it is run on a 
single principle in the manner of all Utopias. 

From Utopia it might be thought a small step 
to Paradise. But Alexander Lernet-Holcnia is 
too wise to fall into this illusion. He rightly 
thinks that the rigour of logic is relaxed in 
Paradise whereas it is strictly enforced in Utopia, 
and Paradise thus gains a dream-like aura very 
different from the mechanical organisation of 
Utopia. Indeed, he seems to be saying, in the 
first of these two long short stories that Paradise 
is a dream. By a pleasant irony, Baron Bagge’s 
vision of Paradise takes place when he is in 
fact lying wounded on a bridge across which his 
crackpot commanding officer is leading a hope- 
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less charge. Reality and dream are woven 
together with exquisite firmness so that the real 
begins to appear as the hallucination of the 
dream rather than the other way around. And 
I, at least, shared some of Baron Bagge’s 
astonishment at waking and was as convinced 
as he that it could not have been all a dream— 
that he had in fact married a beautiful and 
accommodating girl at dead of night in a village 
that lay outside the war with no enemy to be 
found anywhere. But, if Herr Lernet-Holenia 
can create Paradise, he can also create a very 
convincing Hell. Again, in Co’Unt Luna, we find 
the same sustained fabric of fantasy and reality 
woven together. Only this .time there is no 
question of a dream. Fantasy acquires reality 
and reality fantasy in equal measures. Thus, the 
Roman catacombs, which arc the objective cor¬ 
relative of the Hell in Jcssiersky’s mind, are 
invested with a fantastic horror while his fan¬ 
tasies of persecution by a man he had inadver¬ 
tently had sentenced to a concentration camp 
during the war acquire, by the detail with which 
they are constructed, a kind of circumstantial 
reality. This dual creation of a Heaven and a 
Hell in the two stories that make up this book 
represents a rare achievement. 

With The Real IJfe of Sebastian Knight we 
drop back to reality with a thud. This seems to 
me the best of Mr. Nabokov’s books to date 
and it is so because it is the most central to his 
own experience. The search for the truth about 
his half-brother’s life leads the narrator through 
Russia and Finland to Cambridge, Berlin, and 
Paris, all localities where Mr. Nabokov has lived 
and worked. At the same time there arc none 
of the distortions which the sensational nature 
of the main situation in Lolita allows to mar his 
often pungent analysis of the American society 
where he now finds himself. Nor is he entirely 
enslaved by the limits of his own imagination as 
in Bend Sinister and Invitation to a Beheading. 
On the contrary he creates some lively and life¬ 
like cameos—like the Cambridge don and the 
Parisian flirt—which are firmly rooted in the 
real world. Indeed, my only complaint is that 
he does not include more of the writings of 
Sebastian Knight which look very interesting 
from the brief glimpses he gives us of them. 

Christine Brooke-Rose also describes the 
search for the truth about a character and, 
although Alfred Northbrook Hayley is a much 
less worthy person than Sebastian Knight, her 
purpose is basically more serious—in the meta¬ 
physical sense at least. It is nothing less than 
the revelation of original sin. Her technique is 
to start off the search and then present the 
results of the search in reverse, beginning with 
Hayley’s death when about to face a suit for 
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appears. An affair results. Gradually the war 
begins to encroach and the dream turns to 
nightmare. All this is described with great pre¬ 
cision and, though I was never entirely con¬ 
vinced that all the events described actually 
happened, some of them have about them the 
inconscquendality of the genuine—whether in 
dream or in life. 

Ir is difficult to know where to place Murray 
Sayle’s book on the scale which runs .from ex¬ 
treme fantasy to extreme reality. I doubt if there 
is any paper quite as bad as the Sunday Sun 
though some of Mr. Saylc’s episodes have about 
them an alarming authenticity. Outside the Sun 
office he lives in a London that never was, where 
young men of good families become landlords 
of furnished premises which promptly lose all 
their furniture to the bailiffs and where parties 
on Chelsea barges lead inevitably to seductions 
on empty barges conveniently moored nearby. 
But then, Mr. Saylc is rarely out of the Sun 
offices except for occasional visits to Manchester 
to collect such confessions as “i did not batter 

MY LOVELY WIFE TO DEATH WITH A GOLF CLUB*’ Or 

to Gillingham to interview trusting men-women 
who have changed their sex. It is certainly a 
very fanciful world that Mr. Sayle lives in but, 
as I have said, some of it is alarmingly authentic. 
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criminal libel and ending with a small boy 
stealing apples. The vicissitudes of Hayley’s 
career are described with a considerable gusto 
which is somewhat impeded by a plethora of 
“atmospheric” details on such a wide range of 
subjects as the collection of erotic books and 
the lumber trade in America. This over-zealous 
documentation tends to hide the point so that 
it becomes obvious only on the last page—in¬ 
deed, the last sentence. Hayley’s son is told by a 
nun that he can always give away his father’s 
legacy of guilt and we see for the first time 
that Hayley himself has given away the legacy 
of decency his parents left him. The queer ways 
in which guilt is transferred from generation to 
generation is thus called in question and it is 
difficult to see how Miss Brooke-Rose could have 
achieved this effect by any means other than the 
one she chose. 

With Julien Gracq we are back in the half- 
world between dream and reality, but it is a 
very different half-world from that of Herr 
Lernet-Holenia. To begin with, there is, strictly 
speaking, no dream. M. Gracq’s dreamlike sul>- 
stancc emerges from the circumstances in which 
his hero finds himself—in an isolated post in 
the Ardennes during the “phoney” war. For 
days on end nothing happens. Then, as in 
Baron Bagge’s case, a beautiful girl miraculously 
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A Dying Profession 

I spent the nineteen' 
fifties in a dying pro¬ 
fession. At different times 
during the decade, I was 
employed by the Observer, 
by The Times, and by 
the Spectator, and had a 
hair-raising experience on 
the Daily Mail, from 
which I only just escaped 
with my life. Although 
for different reasons, my 
experience on all of these papers has led me to 
conclude that British journalism declined during 
these years; nor do I believe that the decline shows 
any sign of being stopped. Unless the newspaper 
industry is forced, by the agony of further decline, 
into some drastic reconstruction, I cannot believe 
that the profession of journalism will survive. Pro¬ 
prietors may still employ managers, managers still 
employ editors, editors still employ writers—to pro¬ 
duce magazine copy. But journalism will be dead. 

When the nineteen-fifties opened, I was on the 
staff of the Observer. I had reached there from the 
Manchester Evening News, for which I wrote lead¬ 
ing articles under Mr. John Beavan and later under 
Mr. Tom Henry. The Manchester Evening News, 
when I joined it, was a serious popular newspaper, 
almost an instrument of popular education. This, 
certainly, was what its previous editor, Sir William 
Haley, had tried to make it: Mr. Beavan sought to 
carry on his work. Both of them made a good job 
of it. They were lucky, of course: their only compe¬ 
tition was from a very mediocre Kemsley evening 
newspaper, and the spirit of the times was with 
them, the same spirit which helped to promote 
Penguin books before the war and the Army Bureau 
of Current Affairs during it, and which petered out 
some time between 1945 and 1949. But both of them 
were journalists with a simple flair. Sir William 
Haley has since told me that, in the Manchester 
Evening News in those days, the attempt to be 
popular was largely comprised in the effort to be 
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intelligible. Fifteen years later, I still believe that 
there is no other concession to popularity which 
should, or need, be made. 

I t was during my time on the Observer that the 
magazine feature, “Table Talk,” by Pendennis, 
was started. Indeed, its first editor was Mr. William 
Clark and I was his assistant. It was not until noon, 
on the Saturday before the column first appeared, 
that the decision to run it was taken. Many de¬ 
cisions in newspaper offices are taken in this 
apparently haphazard way, but this was a decision 
whose importance could hardly then be realised by 
the few of us who sat round TJjackeray’s old table 
from the Pall Mall Gazette and, as we stared at the 
inscribed brass plate in the middle, seized on the 
name of Pendennis. 

“Tabic Talk,” as can now be seen, was the 
effective l>eginning of the revolution which has 
overtaken both the Observer and the Sunday Times 
in the past ten years. Atticus in the Sunday Times 
quickly followed Pendennis in the Observer, and 
since then the two newspapers have devoted most 
of their energies to competing in the steady pro¬ 
liferation of magazine features—for an ever-expand¬ 
ing and, therefore, less discriminating readership. 
Ten years ago, there was only Pendennis: now both 
newspapers have divided themselves into news and 
magazine sections of equal size. Nor is this all. In 
the issues of the two newspapers in front of me, the 
news section of the Observer includes such obviously 
magazine features as “Table Talk” and the weekly 
“Profile,” and the news section of the Sunday Times 
carries a travel feature which occupies a full half 
page. 

Among the several reasons which, no doubt, 
account for this change, the most important, in my 
view, is symbolised in the Observer's own feature, 
“The Week.” It must have seemed a risky ad¬ 
venture to devote a whole page of a Sunday news¬ 
paper to a comprehensive summary of the week’s 
news, but, by all accounts, the feature is one of the 
most popular in the Observer and could certainly 
not be dropped. It serves, for a different readership, 
much the same purpose as the “Notes of the Week” 
in the Economist : in other words, it provides a con¬ 
venient summary of world events for people who 
do not have either the time or the inclination to 
follow them for themselves day by day. This, when 
all other factors such as display and style of writing 
are taken into account, is the essential difference 
between magazine journalism and the traditional 
journalism which it is ousting. Magazine journalism 

f ives the reader pre-digested material; the older 
ind of journalism gave it to him raw. 

It seeks certain that fewer and fewer people in the 
future arc going to have either the time or the 
inclination—certainly not the conccntradon—to take 
the raw material and make what they can of it 
themselves. It is already impossible to get a full 
report of a Parliamentary debate in any newspaper, 
and an adequate report of even a major debate is to 
he had only in The Times, The Guardian and, 
occasionally, the Daily Telegraph. The reporting of 
events in foreign countries t$ increasingly left until 
they have become pressing enough to justify send- 
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ing a roving correspondent, whose expertness lies 
precisely in the rapid digestion of the facts (sic) of a 
situation and their presentation in a highly per¬ 
sonalised form. This is as true, however different 
their motives and however widely separated their 
standards, of Mr. Patrick O’Donovan of the 
Observer as of Mr. Ren£ McColl of the Daily 
Express. The plain reporting of daily events, which 
assumes that people are ready to take the trouble to 
inform themselves and form their own judgments, 
has all but disappeared from British journalism, 
and would, one suspects, have disappeared alto¬ 
gether if it were not for the example set by The 
Times. 

T he Observer, in the past ten years, has con¬ 
tributed much to journalism in this country: 
above all, it has been interested in good writing. 
But good journalistic writing is always in danger of 
falling into whimsy, of becoming either cosy or 
baroque, if it does not have as its foundation the 
austere presentation of simple facts. The Observer, 
the Sunday Times and, more than either. The 
Guardian have fallen into this trap. Mr. James 
Morris, a writer of rare and individual talent, has 
never written so well as when The Times com¬ 
pelled him to put the facts first and leave the flights 
of imagination to the last—where they could easily 
be cut by a ruthless sub-editor on the stone. One 
cannot help wondering whether, if he had been 
working for The Guardian instead of The Times at 
the time, he would not have forgotten to send the 
news that Everest had ^>een climbed, and filed, 
instead, a happy little descripdon of the sherpa and 
his background. 

There is one outstanding example in the Observer 
of the way in which the insistence on reporting can 
discipline good writing. No journalist to-day has 
written so consistently well over so long a period of 
years as Mr. Hugh Massingham, its political cor¬ 
respondent. To me, at any rate, he is the master. 
He employs imagery, fantasy, wit, but they never 
pall and they never cloy. Not even the deadly bore¬ 
dom of British politics has defeated him. The 
reason, I think, is simple. He has never forgotten 
that his first job is to try to report what has hap- 

f ened during the previous week, and explain it. All 
is arts are employed to this purpose. He uses them 
to illustrate and interpret: they never become more 
important than the story he has to tell. 

T he Times is not just the best newspaper in the 
country; it is, to all intents and purposes, the 
only newspaper. No person who wishes to be reason¬ 
ably informed of what is going on in the world dare 
be without it. This by no means frees it from 
criticism. Its omissions are sometimes startling, and 
too often they suggest that an editorial attitude, if 
not an editorial policy, has been allowed to intrude 
into its news columns. The world which it reports 
is strictly circumscribed, and it very rarely catches 
up with influential people until they have become 
top people. It has a predisposition to be on the side 
of authority, everywhere in the world, and to accept 
authority’s premises and reasoning. (No one would 
ever look confidently to The Times for a defence of 
elementary civil rights.) One of the first things I 


noticed happening to me when I became a member 
of its staff was that 1 began to regard minorities 
and minority opinions as unimportant, ridiculous, 
even a little contemptible. Of course, this contempt 
in which minorities are held by The Times has one 
advantage: once a minority has become a majority. 
The Times can support it with a singular ease of 
mind, thus making every transference of power 
from one regime to another immediately acceptable. 
De facto is always, to The Times, more important 
than de jure. 

I was employed by The Times for four years, for 
most of the time as its political leader-writer, and, 
on reflection, I suppose they were the most reward¬ 
ing days I have spent in journalism. It was part of 
my good fortune that two of these years were spent 
under the editorship of W. F. Casey and the follow¬ 
ing two under the editorship of Sir William Haley, 
thus enabling me to observe, at fairly close quarters, 
the beginning of a revolution. 

The two men could not have been more different. 
Casey had spent most of his life on The Times: he 
represented the legend of The Times which Mr. 
Claud Cockburn has celebrated by recording every 
remembered anecdote and myth as if they were the 
mocking truth. The Times under Casey was still an 
office where one could reasonably expect to find 
sub-editors translating the Georgies freely into 
Spanish, where members of the City staff might 
spent! their lunch-hours cataloguing parish registers 
at Guildhall, and where foreign correspondents not 
infrequently built small, independent empires for 
themselves, so that they might get on with the 
serious work of studying the influence of Roman 
civilisation on Dacia. All this under an editor who 
would much rather have been a playwright, and 
would never have referred to the editorship of 
The Times, as Sir William Haley was to do, as “the 
head of my profession." It would be wrong to dis¬ 
miss this merely as an attractive amateurishness. 
Fvcn under Casey, The Times has always had an 
unpretentious professionalism about it. It can collect 
news, handle news, and print news more quickly 
and with less fuss than any other newspaper I have 
known. Indeed, the comprehensive coverage given 
by The Times would be impossible without this 
expertness. 

But the real mark of The Times, as I first knew 
it, was that it was still written primarily by mem¬ 
bers of a small informed circle for members of a 
small informed circle. The assumption made at 
every level was that The Times was publishing 
news and comment for people who were already 
well informed. There were very seldom “back¬ 
ground” pieces, because it was assumed that the 
readers of The Times already had the background 
filled in. Casey moved with ease in this tradition, 
and he had accomplished an ingenious Timesman - 
ship which it is hard to capture in print. But I recall 
going to his room one afternoon, and suggesting to 
him that we should have another leading article on 
the nationalisation of iron and steel, which was 
then before Parliament. 

“Ah," said Casey, “I’ve just been having lunch 
with the Prime Minister"—the languor may have 
been cultivated, but it was effective; Casey liked 
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young people, but he knew how to put them in 
their place—"and he tells me that he is going to 
announce to-morrow the formation of a new com¬ 
mittee, to inquire into the production of steel for 
the rc-armament programme. You might do a 
leader to-night proposing such a committee." 

In those days, much of the exclusive news carried 
by The Times was to be found in the leading 
articles, and was rightly to be found there on the 
assumption that the informed were speaking to the 
informed. 

S ir william haley has changed all this. Some 
of his changes have made The Times a better 
newspaper; some have not. But the essential altera¬ 
tion in the character of The Times is that it no 
longer speaks with the accents of the informed 
speaking to the informed. The real point about the 
slogan, "Top People Take The Times," is not that 
it is snobbish; but that it is not snobbish. In the old 
days, it would simply have been assumed that those 
who did not take The Times were not top people, 
by any definition, and were therefore not worth 
canvassing. There is scarcely a day now on which 
The Times does not carry a “background” article 
in its news pages, summarising ana explaining in 
simple terms what previously it would have been 
thought a reader of The Times would have at his 
finger tips. Instead of addressing and influencing 
the informed and the influential. The Times now 
seems to regard its primary job as being to educate 
and guide the uninformed and the uninfluential. 

Part of the reason for this change is to be found 
in the attitudes of Sir William Haley. His heroes 
lived in the nineteenth century which was, to him, 
an heroic age. He has absorbed many of the more 
common of nineteenth-century beliefs, but none 
more thoroughly than the conviction that education, 
especially self-education, may solve democracy’s 
problems. While he edited the Manchester Evening 
News, he used to send the people of Manchester 
scurrying round to Shcrratt and Hughes each week 
to buy the World’s Classic which he had reviewed. 
After the war, he tried desperately to drag the 
people of Britain up from the Light Programme to 
the Third Programme. Now, he is using The Times 
for another experiment in adult education. 

But, even without Sir William Haley, it is probable 
that The Times would have had to move in the 
same direction, although not with the same con¬ 
viction. The small circle of informed and influential 
men whom The Times used to address no longer 
exists; public policy is now created by a circle which 
is much wider, much less well informed and whose 
members, individually, are much less influential. 
No one can really blame The Times for trying, 
some months ago, to get rid of Mr. Sclwyn Lloyd, 
or even for giving the impression that either its 
editor or its political correspondent had been present 
when the Prime Minister took his Foreign Secretary 
by the arm, and murmured, “Enough is enough.” 
But, as little as thirty, perhaps even twenty, years 
ago, the departure of Mr. Selwyn Lloyd would have 
seemed as inevitable, after The Times had spoken, 
as the appointment of the committee on steel pro¬ 


duction appeared to be after one inspired leading 
article. 

The effect on the character of the writing in The 
Times has been increasingly noticeable. With a few 
notable exceptions, the foreign correspondence of 
The Times has lost the personal authority which 
used to be its hall-mark. It is true that when one 
sees the signature of its correspondent in Bonn, one 
folds back the page immediately, knowing that 
one will be taken straight into the Chancery. It is 
true that a word about the colonics in The Times 
has usually come from some horse’s mouth. But the 
list is not much longer than that. For the most part, 
the correspondents of The Time$ seem now to be 
pounding the same beat and doing the same job as 
their opposite numbers on other newspapers. The 
personal character and the personal authority of the 
foreign correspondence of The Times in the old 
days derived from the fact that a correspondent of 
The Times knew that he was writing for people 
who did not need to be educated and who knew 
how to read between the lines. These personal 
qualities cannot be maintained when he is writing 
for a general audience which requires education 
and even simple elucidation. 

There are, as keynes remarked, two kinds of 
opinion which matter in a democracy: an informed 
opinion, created by ministers, politicians, civil ser¬ 
vants, academics, businessmen, and some journalists; 
and what is generally known as public opinion. The 
interaction between the two is what helps to ensure, 
on the one hand, that public policy will be in¬ 
telligent and consistent, and, on the other, that it 
will be popularly acceptable. But this interaction 
cannot take place if the serious newspapers stop 
addressing the informed in the language of the 
informed, and begin to address the community 
instead. Serious journalism in this sense is ceasing 
to exist in Britain. I increasingly find that those 
who wish to keep fully informed of current events 
read at least one of the daily American newspapers. 
Although The Guardian docs not really come into 
the terms of reference of this article, I cannot omit 
pointing out that recently it has dramatically sur¬ 
rendered many of its inside pages to magazine jour¬ 
nalism at its most blatant. 

B ut there are still the serious weeklies. Or arc 
there ? I joined the Spectator at the moment it 
changed hands. The new hands, we were led to 
believe, were to fashion it into a low-church, con- 
seivaiivc journal. By the time I left it, it was low- 
church only at Easter, Whitsun, and Christmas, 
and conservative almost never, and then only 
apologetically. To-day, it can well claim to be a 
non-party paper, in the sense that no one would 
accuse it of having an organised opinion. It can also, 

I think, claim to be a non-political paper. Its 
interest in politics is largely a marginal one. It is 
marginal issues—capital punishment, homosexuals, 
mental health, the laws of obscenity and libel— 
which interest it. It is marginal politicians—Mr. Roy 
Jenkins, Mr. Christopher Hollis, and Mr. Desmond 
Donnelly—whom it consults as weighty authorities. 
For the rest, it seems to develop its political energies 
to erecting glasshouses, and tnen sitting down in- 
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side them and throwing stones. Its editor-is an 
Irishman. 

The Spectator is one of the few safely established 
organs of opinion in the country. But it has recently 
forfeited all claim to influence public policy or 
public attitudes, primarily by divorcing itself from 
every organised body of opinion, from every intel¬ 
lectual or political discipline, in the country. Now, 

paper may do this and still exercise some in¬ 
fluence, if its editor and contributors themselves hold 
some consistent philosophy or attitude, althought 
even then the precedents arc not very encouraging. 
But even this cannot be claimed for the Spectator 
to-day. It tinkers with politics, and this is what it 
has elected to do; to leave the great highways 
along which the main traffic of opinion in Britain 
flows, in order to do a little cobbling and patching 
in the hedgerows. It is a fairly startling decline 
from the position of influence it once held undo 
St. Lot* Strachey. 

This divorce from the main streams of thought in 
this country accounts for the decline, not only of 
the Spectator, but of all the weeklies. The New 
Statesman still benefits from its loose association 
with the Labour Party, but even that salutary 
discipline more often irritates it into acts of petty 
defiance instead of informing and instructing it, as 
any association with authority and responsibility 
should. The Economist has lately lost any appear¬ 
ance of a cohcrcntphilosophy, such as it once had: 
its attitudes seem to be the result of ad hoc com¬ 
promises between a sentimental liberalism, on the 
one hand, and an equally sentimental realpolitil(, 
on the other. All three have mistakenly imagined 
that intelligent, insiructive, and influential journal¬ 
ism can thrive without a coherent public philosophy. 
All three have forgotten that such a philosophy is 
most likely to be found in association with one or 
other of the historically established bodies of public- 
opinion and attitudes in the country. All three lack 
any sense of history. 

There is a desperately important task for the 
weeklies to do. They could supply the independent, 
critical voice which is seldom heard on the back 
benches now. They would claim that they are doing 
this. But, in fact, independent and critical though 
they may be, their influence is negligible. This was 
proved, beyond doubt, at the last general election, 
when those of us, not only in the weeklies, who 
were making the serious intellectual protest against 
the Conservatives’ cynicism and complacency, found 
ourselves firmly beaten. The reason, I think, is clear. 
Rebellion tends to be uninteresting unless it is re¬ 
bellion within a discipline. All political journalism 
must, to some extent, be rebellion: must be the 
expression of independent and critical minds, which 
need not suffer the kind of disciplines imposed on 
those who seek, and exercise, power. But, although 
journalism need not suffer these particular discip¬ 
lines, it must be nourished by the grand discipline 
which comes from association with one of the two 
main parties in the country: and only then will it, 
in turn, nourish them. But the weeklies shy away 
from association with either of the parties, or, as in 
the case of the New Statesman, resent it. Even 
worse, they tend to shy away from politics itself, to 


scoff at the political process. This has been par¬ 
ticularly true of the Spectator, in recent years, which 
has indulged in a kind of dramatic criticism of 
politics which the theatre may deserve, but which 
[lolitics does not. All three of them have condemned 
themselves to a position of permanent opposition to 
politics itself: they can scarcely complain that, in 
the process, they have lost their political influence. 

I wrote for the Daily Mail for four years. During 
almost all that time, I was allowed to write 
freely, by which I mean that my political opinions, 
even when they directly contradicted those of the 
newspaper, were published without editorial or 
proprietorial interference. It was only towards the 
end of my association with the Daily Mail that any 
article of mine was excluded for political reasons. 
By then the distance between my views and those 
of the paper had become so large that my contact 
with the office became infrequent to the point of 
rarity. The Daily Mail probably allowed me more 
freedom as a political writer, even during a general 
election, than has been granted by a popular news¬ 
paper to anyone else for a generation. I hope, there¬ 
fore, that I can write about the character of popular 
newspapers without entering into the vexed question 
of proprietorial control over opinion. It has always 
seemed to me that words can lie used skilfully 
enough to enable a proprietor 10 find them accept¬ 
able even if he does not agree with them. If he does 
not find them acceptable, I sec no cause for com¬ 
plaint. After all, it is his newspaper 
No, the real complaint that I have against popu¬ 
lar newspapers is that they consistently under¬ 
estimate the intelligence of their readers. They 
underestimate it in a way which destroys all good 
journalism. The fundamental assumption made by 

— Persons & Papers 

A question has been raised | in The 
Observer, which called public attention to 
the "interesting version" and The 1 imes' 
"discreet variation’’] as to the accuracy of 
the report of the answer to a question made 
by Mr. Randolph Churchill in cross-examina¬ 
tion on October 25 (The Times, October 26). 

The words as reported, which follow 
verbatim the reporter's shorthand note were: 
"Yes, a person called Sir William Haley who 
produces a fourpenny paper called The 
Times. I think The Times is usually more 
reliable than the other papers...." Neither 
the reporter nor counsel sitting near the 
reporter heard the words which followed and 
the principal news-agency’s representative 
made no note of the answer. 

The transcript of the court shorthand- 
writer, who was in a better position to hear 
the answer, gives it as follows: "Yes, a fellow 
called William Haley who produces a ad. 
newspaper day after day. 1 read it every day 
as 1 do other papers, but The Times is the 
most reliable—except for the Manchester 
Guardian." 

The Times, 1 November 
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all popular newspapers is that people will only read 
about serious matters, if they are presented boldly, 
in terms of black and white. This kills all thought, 
and when thought goes, so does good writing, or 
the attempt at good writing. The most interesting 
thing about a person's idea is, not that he holds it, 
but how he holds it, and why. The statement, “I 
believe in God,” is, on the whole, uninteresting. It 
becomes interesting, and worth considering, only 
when a person adds his own personal qualifications: 
“I believe in God, because...", or, "1 believe in 

God, but_” Popular journalism to-day is not 

interested in the qualifications and subtleties of 
personal opinions. It is not proprietorial or editorial 
opinion which the journalist has eventually to con¬ 
tend with: those he is either strong enough to 
master, or not. The real control over opinion in 
popular newspapers is exerted by the whole, inbred, 
conception of what a popular newspaper should be: 
namely, that it should address a mass readership as 
if it has a mass mind which can be harangued, but 
never persuaded, which can be shouted at, but 
never whispered to, which can recognise black and 
white, but never grey. 

The real moment to sit up and take notice in a 
popular newspaper is not when the editor or pro¬ 
prietor says: "I will not allow this opinion in the 
paper." The dangerous, usually unnoticed, moment 
comes when one starts to obey the dreadful and 
demoralising injunction: ‘‘Make it strong;" or, “A 
good, tough, controversial piece, that is what we 
need to-day.” And the cuts, those cuts. They seem, 
at first, as if they had been made with great care 
for one’s opinions: indeed, one’s opinions emerge 
even more strongly than when one wrote them. 
But that is precisely the point. Every subtlety, every 
qualification, every doubt has been excised. It is 
no longer one's whole opinion which emerges, but 
a black-and-white caricature of it. Again, this is 
not done deliberately, but only in response to the 
outdated conception that what the mass of the 



I believe this is only one sign— the one which 


concerned me most, personally—that the popular 
newspapers are lagging far behind the times. You 
would think they nad never heard of the Education 
Act of 1902, let alone the Education Act of 1944. 
You would think that they had never noticed the 
passing of the hustings from British politics, or the 
passing of the demagogue. You would think they 
were unaware that to-day in Britain opinions are no 
longer based on great tribal feelings and instincts, 
but have become a matter of argument, and care¬ 
fully balanced argument, in almost every home in 
the country. You would think they had never heard 
of television, for, whatever else television may have 
done, it has introduced into euery home in the 
country the habit of listening to argument—a habit 
which will probably, in the long run, have a 
dramatic effect on politics. But all I am suggesting 
now is that it is about time it had some effect on 
popular newspapers. The mass of people to-day are 
aware of, and arc becoming increasingly able to 
handle in their own minds, different shades of 
opinions. If popular newspapers had their wits 
about them, they would realise that shades of 
opinions are far more interesting than simple state¬ 
ments of opinion: and they would realise, also, that 
the exploration of shades of opinion encourages 
good writing far more than the bombastic approach 
which they ask now. 

For separate but connected reasons, therefore, 
journalism seems to be in a steep decline: a decline 
which probably began soon after the first World 
War. There may be many reasons for this, but the 
simplest and most important is the subjection of 
the editor. He is increasingly becoming the cipher 
of the managerial floor. Although most of this 
article was written before the collapse of the News 
Chronicle , that sad but predictable event only con¬ 
firms what I have written. It is widely acknow¬ 
ledged that the News Chronicle folded because of 
a failure of management. If other newspaper man¬ 
agers persist in substituting for good journalism 
their own conception of a saleable printed com¬ 
modity, they too will fail. Journalists are no longer 
trusted to produce good papers. 

Henry Fairlie 
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T.L.S. 

Mr. Spender’s attack in the November Encounter 
on die two articles about the novel in the T.L.S. 
“British Imagination” number shifts position so 
mercurially that it is hard to find a firm point from 
which to answer him. 

There is nothing, no no, never nothing 

Li!{e the clashed edges of two words that hill 

and a good many of Mr. Spender’s words kill each 
other. Thus, in these two articles, “imagination is 
the name for the advertising," meaning I suppose 
that the articles are a sort of puff for British writers: 
but it is a queer kind of advertising, for at the 
same time these articles maintain that "Americans 
are better than us at everything and write more 
about it.” So, also, having evolved a theme in 
advance I have tried to fit in as many books and 
authors as possible, cramming them all into one 
list with perverted ingenuity: yet I have not been 
ingenious enough, for in Mr. Spender’s view I have 
left out a good many novelists whose work should 
have been considered, including Joyce, Forster, and 
Lawrence Durrell. And then I am much at fault 
in ignoring “the poetic novel” but the fact that I 
have discussed one “poetic novelist” (I use inverted 
commas to show that the label is Mr. Spender's and 
not mine), William Golding, simply aggravates the 
fault. This is a piece of cunning, just one exception 
thrown in to prove my non-existent rule that the 
best novelists are those without imagination. For 
that, it turns out, is really what I am looking for 
and praising: ////imaginative novelists. “The char¬ 
acteristic of these two articles is that... they con¬ 
tain almost no discussion of those novelists who 
would seem to be distinguished by the qualities 
of the imagination.” Had H. G. Wells’s scientific 
romances no imaginative qualities? And the 
authors of The Childermass and The Power and 
the Glory, do they lack imagination? And is not 
The Music of Time, in one of its aspects, a wonder¬ 
ful reconstruction of a vanished society? Oh, Mr. 
Spender! Aren’t you saying simply that imagination 
means what you want it to mean? 

Many of Mr. Spender’s points, then, cancel each 
other, and arc in that sense unanswerable. But 
there apparently remains some ground for mis¬ 
understanding the nature and intention of these 
articles. (“That piece about ‘The Workaday World’ 
was the worst article on the novel 1 have ever 
read,” a woman novelist said to me with a candour 
not less pleasing because of my anonymity.) May I 
have a little space to say something about the 
genesis and purpose of these articles? 

I was asked to write roughly 5,000 words about 
the modern British novel, with particular reference 
to the role of the imagination. It was suggested to 
me that this might conveniently be divided into two 
articles. No other restriction was imposed upon 


me. I was not, as Mr. Spender supposes, “asked to 
discuss a Theme, fitting in as many books as pos¬ 
sible which could be made relevant to it." I am 
entirely responsible for what he calls the “theme- 
weaving” motives of the articles: indeed, except for 
the fact that the printing of an article in any 
periodical implies to a certain extent editorial 
acquiescence in its contents, I am entirely respon¬ 
sible for these articles. 

What are the particular characteristics of the 
British imagination in the field of the novel to-day? 
What is there that is singularly British about our 
novelists? Two unique things, it seems to me, are 
our treatment of class and our attitude towards 
comedy. No other nation’s novelists, so far as I 
know, have been so ficrmanently fascinated as ours 
by the interweavings and oscillations of class rela¬ 
tionships, nor have so many serious novelists in 
other countries treated sexual, financial, and family 
disaster as material for comedy. These broad high¬ 
ways seem to me to have been the most profitable 
paths for imaginative British novelists since the 
war. Those who diverge from them may be 
original, fantastic, lively, but they seem to me not 
peculiarly British writers, and it seems to me also 
that most of them are not very good novelists. 

Upon these themes I built. I should have thought 
that anybody who wrote an article about the 
modern novel must go in cither for theme-weaving 
or cataloguing. Certainly if I had dropped in the 
names of all those writers mentioned by Mr. 
Spender, my articles would have been little more 
than a catalogue. Or consider Mr. Spender’s sugges¬ 
tion that a proper subject for the whole number, 
including the articles on the novel, might have 
been the “debate between the Romantic and the 
Johnsonian imagination, or perhaps it would lie 
better to say between the 18th century and the 
rest.” Starting from such a point as that, what an 
orgy of theme-weaving one would almost inevit¬ 
ably have gone in for. My objection to that par¬ 
ticular theme would have been that it has no 
relevance at all to the British novel to-day. (And let 
me add parenthetically what should he obvious, 
that Joyce was left out because he has very little 
direct influence in this country now--of course, if 
one were writing an essay on “Great Prose Writers 
of the Century” he would have been included ) My 
theme-weaving was meant to elucidate the most 
interesting things hapfiening in the novel to-day 
and the most likely developments in the future. 

1 chose as a starring point Orwell’s remark about 
the fact that in Dickens’ novels “anything in the 
nature of work happens off-stage," because it 
illuminates interestingly some of the things that 
our novelists rake for granted when they sit down 
at their desks. It is really wilfully obtuse or per¬ 
verse to say that the novelists are “faulted” for this 
—that is just about as true as it would be to say 
that Orwell "faulted" Dickens. 

Mr. Spender’s piece is full of remarks like this. 
Why, when he reads the statement that C. P. Snow's 
novels are concerned with bureaucratic man, should 
he ask: “Praise or denigration?" Why doesn’t he 
accept the statement as an observation which has 
relevance to Snow’s work? And to suggest that 
"Galsworthy, Francis Brett Young, and other 
fabricators of fictional time-reporting epics” were 
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also concerned with “bureaucratic man” in the 
same sense as Snow is really nonsensical. 

The trouble is that Mr. Spender and other hostile 
critics have been concerned less with what is in 
these articles than with what the articles would 
have been like had they written them. Mr. Spender, 
as it seems to me, is truly interested only in novels 
that aspire to some quality of poetic imagination: 
it is this, surely, that prompts his remark about 
Snow (praise or denigration? well, there needn’t be 
much doubt about which he has in mind), and that 
makes him rate so highly the overwrought, over¬ 
written, and essentially artificial novels of Lawrence 
Durrcll. But this aspiration to write “poetic novels” 
—novels in which, very often, the writing shines 
so brightly that you can hardly see the characters 
through it—has been one of the curses of British 
fiction. Just occasionally a poetic novel, an alle¬ 
gorical novel, comes off, as Lord of the Flies comes 
off, but poetic novels in English arc more often 
disastrously pretentious and dull. 

What our time cries out for, as it seems to me, 
is a talent that can comprehend all the changing 
forms of British society. The new towns, the great 
office slabs, the new housing “complexes” for execu¬ 
tive types; the new attitudes towards family, work, 
morals; the shadow of “benevolent” authority 
covering all of our lives, like the skin over milk; 
the regimentation whose subtleties we accept, even 
while we shout about our independence; the prolv 
lcms posed by nuclear bombs and atomic bases: all 
these things ask for the talents of a Wells or a 
Bennett, better still a Zola or a Balzac, rather than 
for technical experiment or poetic fantasy. The 
novelist who can comprehend this world and make 
serious moral statements about it will not lack 
imagination. 

As you will know I have to sign myself 

The writer or the article 
on the novel 

Times I.Jterary Supplement, 

London 


Koestler, Yoga, Zen 

Despite all the travelling, background study, dis¬ 
cussion and observation that must have gone into 
Arthur Koestlcr’s articles on Yoga and Zen, he 
has not succeeded, I feel, in doing an honest report¬ 
ing job on these subjects. There are two elements 
in his attitude, particularly, that seem to me to be 
definite handicaps in carrying out an enquiry of 
this kind. 

The first is his own evident desire to be saved 
from cynicism provided someone can produce suffi¬ 
ciently compelling evidence for a working 
religious faith. This may sound like a receptive 
state of mind; but combined with Mr. Koestler’s 
equally strong fear of being duped, it results in a 
kind of inverted gullibility—a need to have every¬ 
thing so patently demonstrated that the sort of 
evidence he is seeking amounts to a sceptic’s wish- 
fulfilment fantasy. 

The second handicap is his determinedly logical 
and analytical approach—fair enough in Western 
surroundings, but hardly the way to get far with 


Dr. Suzuki 1 Mr. Koestler recogni^ . a ^ en aim - * 
at a non-logical, non-analytical n°. e . , experi¬ 
encing, but he nevertheless clings M . v to the 
logical and analytical approach himser ln examin¬ 
ing Zen’s claims. Dr. Suzuki would s J ™y wake 
less exasperating reading for him if hi resigned 
himself at the outset not to expect a log* 3 * ex¬ 
position, but rather an attempt (invariably u suc - 
cessful, no doubt) to suggest the whereabouts'^ 
Zen experience by ringing it round, as it wert, 
with logical statements that don’t apply to it. 

The main question is whether the experiences 
described in Yoga and Zen are really experienced 
by anyone and, if so, are of importance, It is here 
that I find Mr. Koestler’s articles so disappointing. 
He does not seem to have tried to get inside any 
of the unusual states of consciousness he was told 
about, thereby being in a position perhaps to 
evaluate them in Western psychological terms— 
which would certainly have been valuable. One 
would not normally expect a reporter actually to 
experiment with what he is writing about, but in 
this field it does seem necessary, if only to know 
what one is writing about. 

Edward H. Owen 

Shortlands. Kent 


I have read "Yoga Unexpurgated” by Mr. Arthur 
Koestler in your August issue. In my opinion Mr. 
Koestler has been malicious. He has presented the 
subject in such a perverse manner that it can 
obviously do immense harm to Yoga and all that 
India stands for. I have been practising Yoga and 
am also a student of its theoretical and philo¬ 
sophical aspects. I am, therefore, writing an 18-10-20 
pages (one side foolscap, double-spaced) article in 
order to correct the false impression which Mr. 
Koestler has tried to create. I will be sending this 
article to you shortly, and in the meantime you 
may kindly reserve space for it in one of your 
early future issues.... 

K. L. Sondhi 

Bombay 


Ir 1$ true that Zen has become fashionable and 
therefore ripe for the stick. But let it be the 
Master’s stick, and let the blow be struck to 
awaken. Mr. Koestler is not a Master, and his 
blows do not awaken. His attitude is all too clearly 
shown in these quotations. First, “For instance, if 
a Zen Master suddenly barked at me, ‘Stop that 
ship on the distant ocean,’ I should answer without 
turning a hair: ‘Don’t worry, I have just dropped 
an iceberg in front of it.’ ” This answer would 
have earned Mr. Koestler a solid whack with the 
stick, and the ship would sail on undeterred, for 
it is evidence not of understanding, but of a gift 
for the smart rejoinder. Second, he kindly explains 
two koans for us and then remarks, ‘The third I 
leave to the reader to meditate upon.” Well, the 
reader has meditated and reached the conclusion 
that Mr. Koestler doesn’t understand Zen. 

J. B. Pick 

Leicester 
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Hypnosis Explained? 

Da. Eysenck, for whom I have the highest regard, 
is quite right (“Hypnosis Explained?” Encounter, 
February] that a study relating the ease of 
conditioning in a subject with the degree of hyp¬ 
notic susceptibility with that same subject may well 
be an important finding. While I agree that we 
would no longer have to define Y (hypnosis) in 
terms of Z (complete unknown) but in defining Y 
in terms of X (conditioning), there still remain a 
number of puzzling questions. This is indicated by 
the statement of Dr. Eysenck that the facts of con¬ 
ditioning “may be” relevant to a theory of hyp¬ 
nosis and by the very fact that the title of his article 
contains a question mark. What determines the 
ease of conditioning—or is this merely a paraphrase 
of the question concerning the case of hypnotisa- 
bility? 

I well remember, wlien associated with the 
Cornell Behaviour Farm, working with three pigs 
(litter mates) whose individual behaviour (elicited 
by conditioning) could have led to the formulation 
of three distinct theories. Ease of conditioning or 
its lack scented to be an important variable. What 
is the unconditioned stimulus in operative anes¬ 
thesia when it is used for the first time? It is diffi¬ 
cult to accept an answer given in terms of the 
“mediation of language.” What of the distinction 
of voluntary and involuntary responses of which 
l)r. Eysenck so clearly warns when he implies that 
wc should construct an experiment which we have 
no way of imitating voluntarily ? Does not his own 


experiment (showing the relationship between ease 
of conditioning and hypnotisability, violate this 
distinction ? 

While I would agree with Dr. Eysenck that there 
is a light “at the end of the tunnel,” it is a flicker¬ 
ing one. 

F. L. Marcuse 

Department of Psychology, 

Washington State University 


The Pukey 

In the circles to which I am privy (small, but un¬ 
deniably vocal) it appears that the "pukey” is on its 
way to becoming a symbol, more so than “failure 
of the synapses,” “Epsilon-minus,” or “soma," of 
the brave new world. Neither “telly," nor “culture- 
box,” nor several other equivalents in the same 
manner can convey the utter odium imparted by 
“pukey,” a word which bids fair to take its rightful 
place in the language of common usage. 

My sincere compliments to you for publishing a 
tour de force which has neglected no aspect of this 
slow devourer of minds. 1 would predict that “The 
Pukey” (Encounter, July] will emerge, in a small 
but unforgettable way, as a classic of contemporary 
social satire. As Mr. Dennis so remorselessly re¬ 
marked in his last sentence, “and they all laughed 
at this because it was so true.” 

Rosemary Neiswender 

Santa Monica, California 


£1,000 FIRST PRIZE 

associated television limited announces six prizes -a first prize of 
£1,000, second of <£500, third of <£250 and three additional prizes of ,£100 
each—for original television plays of 60 minutes’ duration by British 
writers. The awards will be additional to any transmission fees 
negotiated. 

The play contest will open on 1st January, 1961 and close on 81st 
March, 1961. 

Prize-winners will be announced on 1st July, 1961. 

For Rules and Entry Form write to: 

PLAY CONTEST 

ASSOCIATED TELEVISION LIMITED 

ATV HOUSE. 17 CHEAT CUMBERLAND PLACE, LONDON, W1 


AUTHORS 


Philip Williams writes of himself: “Born 1920 and 
educated at the Stationers Company’s School 
(Hornsey, Middlesex) and Trinity College, Oxford. 
... 1940-1946: served in the Army, mainly overseas 
(Algeria, Tunisia, Egypt, Italy, and Greece).... 
Returned to Oxford in 1946, and have been teach¬ 
ing there ever since: Lecturer at Trinity College, 
1946-1950; Fellow of Nuffield, 1950-1953, and a 
Fellow of Jesus, 1953-1958. Since 1958 I have been 
hack at Nuffield as Ford Fellow in European 
Politics.... 

"My main interest is in France, and I am the 
author of Politics in Post-war France (Longmans, 
1954); the French section of Elections Abroad 
(edited D. F.. Butler, Macmillan, 1959; written in 
collaboration with Martin Harrison); De Gaulle’s 
Republic (in collaboration with Martin Harrison, 
Longmans, i960).... 

“Spent fifteen months in America in 1956-7 at 
the University of Wisconsin and at Columbia.... 
Visited Algeria in September, 1959, and hope to 
be there again by the time the article appears on the 
bookstalls... 


Iris Murdoch has published four well-known 
novels in recent years, Under the Net, The Flight 
fiom the Enchanter, The Sandcastle, and The Bell 
(all with Chatto and Wtndus). She lectures in 
philosophy at St. Anne’s College, is married to 
John Bayley (who also teaches at Oxford), and asks 
us to tiote that “my argument owes much to the 
ideas of my husband....” 


David Marquand is a young journalist now on 
the staff of The Guardian. ... Reinhold Niebuhr 
is the distinguished American writer and theo¬ 
logian... .John Wain’s most recent book is a 
collection of short stories entitled Nuncle (Mac¬ 
millan). ... Eugene V. Rostow is Dean of the Yale 
Law School and spent the past year teaching at 
Cambridge University. 


Christopher Hollis writes of himself-. “Born, 1902. 
Educated at Eton and Ralliol College, Oxford, and 
then after going round the world as a member of 
the Oxford Union Debating Society, taught for 
some years at Stonyhurst College. In the four years 
before the war was attached to faculty of Notre 
Dame University (Indiana) and lectured extensively 

all over the United States_During the war 

served in the R.A.F. (Squadron-Leader) and was 
in the Mediterranean and North Africa. In 1945 
entered Parliament as Conservative Member for 
Devizes and remained in Parliament until 1955.... 
Author of numerous books, including Italy in 


Africa, and articles in many periodicals. At present 
on the table of Punch and regular contributor to 
The Spectator. Also occasional contributor to the 
New Yorker, the Reporter , and other American 
magazines.... Visited Kenya last year....’’ 

For our own part, we certainly would not want 
to put any additional Words into the mouths of 
cither Mr. Hollis or his Kenya tribesman reflecting 
on “The Wind of Change,” but another African 
observer—Mrs. Elspeth Huxley, in her recent book 
called A New Earth: An Exponent in Colonialism 
(Chatto fit Windus)—offers the following not un- 
pertinent remark: 

“It becomes continually more difficult to sustain 
a conviction that the introduction of money, 
literacy, taxes, votes, the doctrine of work and the 
religion of materialism; that the suppression of 
cattle-raids, magic, dancing, sacrifices and in¬ 
digenous justice; that the end of contentment and 
the beginning of angst; that all these aspects of 
civilisation have made life happier and fuller for 
the tribesmen. When they have turned their arrows 
into duodenal ulcers, their /(ol^wet councils into 
political parties, their cattle-raids into football 
matches, their virgins into strip-tease artists, will 
they be better off ? .. 


We arc grateful to Edward Ardizzone for per¬ 
mission to reproduce the “Press” and “London 
Commentary" vignettes on pages 42 and 80. 


Index to Volume XV 

The Index to Volume XV (July-Deccmber, i960) 
will shortly be available and will be sent, free of 
charge, on application to Encounter, 25 Hay- 
market, London, S.W.i. 

Standing orders for future indexes can be 
accepted, but readers who applied previously need 
not apply again as they will receive the new index 
automatically. 


The editorial and business offices of Encounter are at 
25 Hay market, London S.W.i. A stamped addressed 
envelope (English stamp) or international reply 
coupons should accompany mss, otherwise they cannot 
be returned. For subscription details please see page I. 

Encounter is published by Martin Seeker & 
Warburg Ltd., 7 John Street, Bloomsbury, W.C.I. 
for thb Congress for Cultural Freedom, 104 
Boulevard Haussmann, Paris 8, France, president op 
the executive COMMITTEE: Denis de Rougemont. 
secretary-general: Nicolas Nabokov. 

The views expressed in the pages of Encounter are to 
be attributed to the writers, not the sponsors 
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C. A. R. Crosland 


New Moods, Old Problems 

On Politics in the Welfare Slate 


S oc ii ;t v,” wrote Marx and Engels in a 
famous passage, “is more and more 
splitting up into two great hostile camps, into 
two great classes directly facing each other: 
bourgeoisie and proletariat.” At some stage, 
this hostile confrontation must erupt into 
open class war; the knell will sound and the 
integument will be burst asunder. 

Even thirty years ago this prophecy seemed 
plausible to many political writers in the 
Western world. To-day, almost all such 
writers start off with a diametrically opposite 
assumption—of convergence rather than con¬ 
frontation, of centripetal attraction rather 
than polarisation. 

This is the common starting off point of 
two remarkable recent books on politics.* 
The authors are otherwise very different in 
background and approach. Gunnar Myrdal is 
a Swedish Socialist economist and interna¬ 
tional civil servant, who has been through¬ 
out his life a militant critic of all conventional 
or conservative attitudes; his book is an 
analytical study of the contrast between the 
successful internal development of the 
Welfare State and its failure to find an 
appropriate external relationship with the 
under-developed areas. Seymour M. Lipset is 
a scholar in the central tradition of American 
sociology, liberal, humane, and with a breath¬ 
taking range of knowledge; his book, largely 
based on poll and survey data from different 

* Beyond the Welfare State. By Gunnar Myrdai.. 
Duckworth, 21s. Political Man. By S. M. Lipsf r. 
Heincmann, 30s. 


countries, is an attempt to analyse the deter¬ 
minants ol political behaviour and the neces¬ 
sary conditions for a successful democratic 
system. Both books are of exceptional merit 
and importance. 

Though they differ in other ways, both 
authors treat the growing harmonisation of 
ideas—“the end of ideology,” in the current 
phrase—as the basic features of politics in the 
advanced Welfare States. “We are now 
witnessing,” writes Dr. Myrdal, “a funda¬ 
mental convergence in our thoughts and 
aims. ...The internal political debate in 
these countries is becoming increasingly tech¬ 
nical in character, ever more concerned with 
detailed arrangements, and less involved with 
broad issues, since these are slowly disappear¬ 
ing.” And Professor Lipset remarks that “the 
characteristic pattern of stable Western 
democracies is that they are in a ‘post-politics’ 
phase—that is, there is relatively little differ¬ 
ence between the democratic Left and 
Right....” 

A Briton, at i.east, may TniNK these formu- 
lations slightly exaggerated; but one can 
hardly deny the historical trend towards con¬ 
vergence. Universal suffrage forces both Left 
and Right towards the centre, since neither 
can win elections without the support of 
centre opinion. Hence, though encouraged 
also by a genuine change in the climate of 
opinion, the Right now accepts Keynesian 
planning, full employment, social security, 
and a measure of redistribution; while the 
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Left concedes that limits must be set to 
nationalisation and state control. Hence Mr. 
fan Maclcod steals the Labour Party’s clothes 
on Africa, and Herr Willy Brandt steals Dr. 
Adenauer’s clothes in all directions. At the 
same time, full employment and economic 
growth have revolutionised mass living stan¬ 
dards; while technological change, so far 
from polarising bourgeoisie and proletariat, 
has steadily enlarged the size of the inter¬ 
mediate white-collar social groups. Generally, 
the workers have been incorpora ted (in Pro¬ 
fessor Lipset’s phrase) into the legitimate 
body politic and full community member¬ 
ship; and the Marxist-type class struggle 
gives way to the marginal politics character¬ 
istic of many Western countries to-day. 

Dr. Myrdal analyses this process from the 
less usual standpoint of the trend towards 
economic planning. This trend was not due 
to any conscious desire for a planned 
economy on the part of cither opinion-leaders 
or the public; on the contrary, it has pro¬ 
ceeded to the accompaniment of loud 
proclamations eulogising the free economy 
and execrating “creeping socialism.” It was 
the product rather of a continuous increase 
in ad hoc government intervention to meet 
particular pressures—pressures deriving from 
two World Wars; the breakdown of the Gold 
Standard; rearmament; the growth of mono 
poly; the emergence of strong industrial, 
agricultural, and labour pressure-groups; and 
above all political democracy and the conse¬ 
quent pressure for full employment, re¬ 
distribution, and social security. 

As interventions became more frequent 
and more far-reaching, so the need for co¬ 
ordination grew if confusion was to be 
avoided. But, as Dr. Myrdal puts it, “co¬ 
ordination leads to planning or, rather, it is 
planning.” Thus “our national economies 
have become increasingly regulated, organ¬ 
ised, and coordinated, i.e., ‘planned,’ to an 
extent nobodv would have dreamed of a 
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century, or even half a century, ago....” 
Governments to-day take responsibility for 
the level of employment, the rate of growth, 
the distribution of incomes, the location of 
industry, the degree of monopoly, cduca- 
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tional opportunity, social security, and 
minimum standards not only in the major 
fields of social welfare but in a host of lesser 
fields from food hygiene through river pollu¬ 
tion to noise abatement. Moreover, they exer¬ 
cise an ultimate sanction, bv means of a 
variety of direct and indirect controls, over 
the major decisions of individual enterprises 
both public and private; in Britain, the steel, 
motor, aircraft, cotton and shipping indus¬ 
tries (to take a few recent examples) could 
all testify to the ultimate economic power of 
government. 

I n this p l a nned and prosperous Wel¬ 
fare State, many of the burning issues of 
the past now assume a rather marginal char¬ 
acter. For example, no one argues any longer 
about whether there should be a system of 
social security, but only about its nature and 
extent. Again, redistribution becomes of less 
significance. The Right has long since 
accepted the principle of progressive taxation, 
and wishes only to mitigate its severity; while 
at present levels of real income the workers 
arc less passionately concerned with further 
measures of redistribution. Even of national¬ 
isation Professor Myrdal observes that, with 
the spread of social control, “it now plays an 
ever decreasing role in all Western countries, 
and may be on the way to disappearing 
altogether from the political scene” (though 
Britain here, as so often, proves an exception 
to generalisations about the Western world). 

What, then, will politics be about in the 
“post-political” society—on the assumption, 
which seems plausible, that Right-wing 
governments will not re-create all the old 
evils? They may, of course, be mainly about 
foreign affairs or nuclear arms; while Pro¬ 
fessor Myrdal, for his part, would like to 
fasten attention on the imbalance between 
rich and poor nations. But what will the 
domestic political dialogue be about? 

The answer, as Professor Lipset correctly 
observes, is: largely about the same things as 
before, but at a lower level of political tem¬ 
perature. The fact that % the traditional class- 
oriented issues no longer evoke the same 
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ideological passions, because both sides have 
moved towards the centre, does not mean 
that they are wholly drained of content; wc 
do not have to shout across a yawning gulf 
in order to have a fruitful dialogue. Even in 
the new situation, electorates still divide on 
broadly class lines; and the old issues (with 
some exceptions) still arouse a genuine 
interest. The Left will therefore continue to 
advocate, and the Right to resist, egalitarian 
policies in the field of taxation, education, 
and social welfare—though with less venom 
now that less is at. stake. In addition, grow¬ 
ing prosperity and sophistication have 
brought to the forefront other issues, tending 
to cut across class lines, such as the rate of 
growth, urban and amenity planning, the 
road problem, consumer-protection, the role 
of the mass media, and libertarian reform. 

Despite fears to the contrary, such issues 
will provide all the material for a healthv 
democratic politics. It is an illusion of some 
intellectuals, who themselves need passionate 
ideological causes, to think that the public 
will grow dangerously apathetic unless pre¬ 
sented with starkly opposed alternatives, or 
that local party activists will lose their clan 
if they cannot hear the strains of the Red 
Flag or the roll of May Day drums. Wc have 
only to look around the world to see that 
this is not so. We have recently witnessed 
elections in manv diverse countries—New 
Zealand, the U.S.A., Denmark, Sweden, 
Britain. All were characterised by varying hut 
considerable degrees of political convergence 
as compared with thirty years ago; yet in all 
cases the size of the poll and the extent of 
public interest were well above the level 
necessary for a healthily functioning demo¬ 
cracy. And as to the rank and file, British 
Labour fought the 1959 election on an excep¬ 
tionally “moderate” programme; yet the en¬ 
thusiasm of the Party workers was greater 
than at any time since 1945. The fact is that 
the mature, educated voter of to-day will 
make a sober yet deeply interested choice on 
the basis of such issues as old-age pensions 
(as in Sweden), the level of taxation (as in 
New Zealand), or simply the complacency of 
the existing regime (as in the United States). 
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owever, the new situation does pose 
a real problem for some radical in¬ 
tellectuals, who cannot feel satisfied by argu¬ 
ments about old-age pensions or public hous¬ 
ing or the patient task of social reform, but 
who emotionally need a Cause, a militant 
Battle-cry, an ecstatic Struggle against pro¬ 
digious evil. For them, the convergence of 
political attitudes is a disaster, which leaves 
them bitter and frustrated—the more so since 
it is the workers, with whom they yearn to 
identify themselves, who have conspicuously 
let them down by leading the retreat from 
ideology. Hence the desperate nostalgia for 
the militant passions and struggles of the 
nineteen-thirties. 

Where are they to turn for a new Cause 
in the Welfare State? In the United States 
they can turn to racial discrimination; so we 
now see the heart-warming, spontaneous 
protest movement against racialism in 
American Universities. They may turn to 
foreign a (fairs and the Bomb, to the Alder- 
maston March and the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament. They may, like many on the 
Left in Britain, simply decline to accept that 
anything fundamental has changed, and 
delude themselves that the old battle-cries 
(slightly amended) and the militant language 
of class war arc as relevant as ever. Many 
contract out of politics altogether (as one can 
see from the diminished membership of 
University political clubs)—cither into con¬ 
centration on their professional careers, or 
into a passive beat or “hip” philosophy, or 
into the non-political, nihilistic anarchism 
represented vicariously by Alan Sillitoe’s 
“Arthur Seaton”—the new model of the 
worker in the eyes of many young Left in¬ 
tellectuals. Some, the most constructive 
group, turn their attention to the new non¬ 
economic problems of the mass media, the 
position of the arts in a mass society, and the 
changing status system. 

Y et in Britain, whatever might be 
the case in (say) Scandinavia, there can 
be no possible reason for mass contracting- 
out of the task of constructive social reform- 
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For Britain is in many ways the most back¬ 
ward of all the Western democracies; and the 
convergence described by Lipset and Myrdal 
is least true as applied to Britain. This is not 
mainly due, as it is sometimes suggested, to 
the reactionary activities of Tory govern¬ 
ments over the last ten years. It is not the 
case, as has been argued by Left-wing critics 
of my Future of Socialism, that while some 
“convergence” might have been apparent in 
the heyday of Butlerian Tory liberalism in 
1 955-6, it has now given way to complete 
“divergence” as the Tories have moved far 
to the Right. No such major change in the 
trend can be discerned. 

Of course, the Tories have done many re¬ 
actionary and disagreeable things; but in the 
major spheres we are still much where we 
were before. We still have full employment 
and Keynesian planning. Working-class 
living standards have continued to rise. The 
proportion of the national income devoted to 
social welfare payments is now actually 
greater than it was ten years ago. The distri¬ 
bution of wealth has worsened somewhat in 
the last three years, but it is still more equal 
than it was in 1949. True, the steel industry 
has been denationalised; we now have com¬ 
mercial television, and the rate of economic 
growth has slowed down; on the other hand, 
Tory policy has moved markedly to the Left 
on African and colonial affairs. 

The reason for greater political participa¬ 
tion in Britain is thus not primarily any 
striking change in the trend since the middle 


1950’$. It is simply that for all the enormous 
improvements since pre-war days, Britain 
was even ten years ago, and has continued to 
be, extremely backward in certain important 
respects, so that many (though of course not 
all) of the traditional Left-wing goals remain 
exceptionally relevant. For example, our 
allegedly redistributive taxation contains 
strong elements of sham about it, our social 
security provisions are markedly incomplete 
by European standards, and jhe educational 
system cries out for radical reform. The 
social structure is characterised by a mon¬ 
strous degree of elitism, deference, and class 
differentiation. The performance of the 
economy, and the efficiency of the average in¬ 
dustrial enterprise, are both shameful by 
international standards. Culturally, we dis¬ 
play a pronounced philistinism which reflects 
itself equally in a mediocre level of archi¬ 
tecture and urban planning, a marked in 
difference to spending on the arts, and a 
reactionary attitude to social, sexual, and 
artistic freedom. Generally, the national 
mood is characterised by a strong antipathy 
to innovation, an absence of audacity, and 
an unwarranted complacency with things as 
they are. 

This explains why there is, happily, a 
stronger spirit of radical revolt amongst 
young British writers and intellectuals than 
amongst those of most other Western 
countries. It is a pity that so much of the 
fire should be directed at windmills, but 
thoroughly desirable that loud firing should 
be going on. 
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Tristes Tropiques 

From an Anthropologist's Memoirs 


T ravel and travellers are two things I 
loathe—and yet here I am all set to tell the 
story of my expeditions. But at least I’ve taken 
a long while to make up my mind to it: fifteen 
years have passed since I left Brazil for the last 
time and often, during those years, I’ve planned 
to write, but I’ve always been held back by a 
sort of shame and disgust. So much would have 
to be said that has no possible interest: insipid 
details, incidents of no significance. Anthro¬ 
pology is a profession in which adventure plays 
no part; merely one of its bondages, it repre¬ 
sents no more than a dead weight of weeks or 
months wasted en route; hours spent in idleness 
when one’s informant has given one the slip; 
hunger, exhaustion, illness as like as not; and 
those thousand and one routine duties which eat 
up most of our days to no purpose and reduce 
our “perilous existence” in the virgin forest to a 
simulacrum of military service.... That the 
object of our studies should be attainable only 
by continual struggle and vain expenditures does 
not mean that we should set any store by what 
we should rather consider as the negative aspect 
of our profession. The truths that we travel so 
far to seek are of value only when we have 
scraped them clean of all this fungus. It may be 
that we shall have spent six months of travel, 
privation, and sickening physical weariness 
merely in order to record—in a few days, it may¬ 
be, or even a few hours—an unpublished myth, 
a new marriage-rule, or a complete list of names 
of clans. But that does not justify my taking up 
my pen in order to rake over memory’s trash- 
cans: “At 5.30 a.m. we dropped anchor off 
Recife while the seagulls skirled around us and 
a flotilla of small boats put out from the shore 
with exotic fruits for sale....’’ 

And yet that sort of book enjoys a great and, 
to me, inexplicable popularity. Amazonia, 


Africa, and Tibet have invaded all our book¬ 
stalls. Travel-books, expeditionary records, and 
photograph-albums abound; and as they arc 
written or compiled with an eye mainly for 
effect the reader has no means of estimating 
their value. His critical sense once lulled to 
sleep, he asks only to be given “more of the 
same” and ends by devouring it in unlimited 
quantity. Exploration has become a profession; 
not, as one might suppose, that it’s a matter of 
unearthing new facts in the course of several 
years’ laborious study—not at all! Mere mileage 
is the thing; and anyone who has been far 
enough, and collected the right number of 
pictures (still or moving, but for preference in 
colour), will be able to lecture to packed houses 
for several days running. Platitudes take shape 
as revelations once the audience is assured that 
the speaker has sanctified them by travelling to 
the other side of the globe. 

For what do these books, these lectures, amount 
to? A luggage-list, a story or two about the mis¬ 
demeanours of the ship’s dog, and a few scraps 
of information—scraps that have done a cen¬ 
tury’s service in every handbook to the region. 
Only the speaker’s impudence and the ignorance 
and naivety of his hearers could cause them to 
pass as an “eye-witness account” or even, for all 
I know, as “an original discovery.” Doubtless 
there are exceptions; every age has its authentic 
travellers, and among those who to-day enjoy 
the public’s favours I could point to one or two 
who deserve the name. My aim, however, is 
neither to expose the one nor to authenticate 
the other.... 

I always remember the first occasion on 
which I had some indication of the disturb¬ 
ances which lay below the surface of pre-war 
life. The incident was a ridiculous one; and yet, 
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like a doubtful smell or a sudden shift in the 
wind, it was a portent of worse things to come. 

I had refused to renew my contract with the 
University of Sao Paulo, preferring to make an 
extended foray into the interior, and with this 
in view I left France some weeks earlier than 
the rest of my colleagues. For the first time in 
four years I was the only academic figure on 
board and, likewise for the first time, there were 
a great many passengers. Some were foreign 
business men, but most were members of a mili¬ 
tary mission on its way to Paraguay. The 
familiar shipboard scene was rendered unrecog¬ 
nisable by their presence; nothing remained of 
its old tranquillity. Officers and wives alike 
seemed to mistake the transatlantic voyage for a 
colonial expedition; and although they were to 
act as instructors to what was, after all, an army 
of no great pretensions, they behaved as if they 
were about to occupy a conquered country. And 
they made ready to do so—morally, at any rate— 
by transforming the boat-deck into a barrack- 
square, with the civilian passengers enlisted as 
temporary “natives.” So blatant and so gross 
was the insolence involved that the other passen¬ 
gers did not know where to go to be free from 
it; even the ship’s officers felt uneasy. The 
mission’s commanding officer was very different 
from his subordinates, and he and his wife were 
discreet and considerate in their behaviour; one 
day they sought me out in the quiet corner to 
which I had made my escape and, while show¬ 
ing a kindly interest in my activities, past and 
future, they gave me a clear hint that their role 
in the whole affair was that of witnesses who 
deplored the goings-on but could do nothing to 
prevent them. There was something mysterious 
in it all; three or four years later I happened on 
the senior officer’s name in the newspaper and 
realised that his personal situation had, in effect, 
something of paradox about it. 

It was then that I learnt, perhaps for the first 
time, how thoroughly the notion of travel has 
become corrupted by the notion of power. No 
longer can travel yield up its treasures intact: 
the islands of the South Seas, for instance, have 
become stationary aircraft-carriers; the whole of 
Asia has been taken sick; shanty-towns dis¬ 
figure Africa; commercial and military aircraft 
roar across the still “virgin” but no longer un¬ 
spoilt forests of South America and Melan¬ 
esia. ... Travel, in such circumstances, can only 
bring us face to face with our historical existence 
in its unhappiest aspects. The great civilisadon 
of the West has given birth to many marvels;. 


but at what a costl As has happened in the case 
of the most famous of their creations, that 
atomic pile in which have been built structures 
of a complexity hitherto unknown, the order 
and harmony of the West depend upon the 
elimination of that prodigious quantity of male¬ 
ficent by-products which now pollutes the earth. 
What travel has now to show us is the filth, dur 
filth, that we have thrown in the face of 
humanity. 

I understand how it is that people delight in 
travel-books and ask only to be/nislcd by them. 
Such books preserve the illusion of something 
that no longer exists, but yet must be assumed 
to exist if we are to escape from the appalling 
indictment that has been piling up against us 
through twenty thousand years of history. 
There’s nothing to be done about it: civilisation 
is no longer a fragile flower, to be carefully 
preserved and reared with great difficulty here 
and there, in sheltered corners of a territory rich 
in natural resources: too rich, almost, for there 
was an element of menace in their very vitality; 
yet they allowed us to put fresh life and variety 
into our cultivations. All that is over: humanity 
had taken to monoculture, once and for all, and 
is preparing to produce civilisation in bulk, as if 
it were sugar-beet. The same dish will be served 
to us every day. 

People used to risk their lives in India and 
America for the sake of returns which now 
seem to us derisory: redwood (bois de braise , 
from which comes the name of Brazil); red dye, 
or pepper, for which there was such a craze at 
the court of Henri IV that people carried a grain 
or two everywhere with them, in bonbonniircs\ 
such things gave an extra stimulus to sight and 
smell and taste, and extended, as it were, the 
sensory keyboard of a civilisation which had 
not recognised its own insipidity. Are we to 
draw a parallel with the Marco Polos of our 
own day who bring back from those same terri¬ 
tories—in the form, this time, of photographs— 
the heightened sensations which grow ever more 
indispensable to our society as it founders deeper 
and deeper in its own boredom? 

Another parallel seems to me more significant. 
The “red peppers” of our own day are falsified, 
whether intentionally or not. This is not because 
their character is purely pychological; but 
because, however honest tbe traveller may be, he 
cannot, or can no longer, present them to us in 
their authentic form. BefSre we consent to accept 
them they must be sorted and sieved; and, by 
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a process which in the case of the more sincere 
travellers is merely unconscious, the stereotype 
is substituted for the real. I open one of these 
“traveller’s tales:” the author describes a certain 
tribe as “savage” and lightly sketches in a cari¬ 
cature of the habits which, according to him, 
have been preserved among them since the 
beginnings of time; but it happens that, when 
I was a student, I spent several years in the 
study of the books, some of them fifty years 
old, some quite recent, which men of science 
devoted to that same tribe before it was reduced, 
by contact with the whites and the epidemics 
that resulted from this, to a handful of up¬ 
rooted wretches. Another group has been “dis¬ 
covered” and, in the space of forty-eight hours, 
“studied” by a traveller, a mere boy, who 
glimpsed them while they were being moved 
out of their territory. In his simplicity he mis¬ 
took their temporary camp for a permanent 
village. Nor was anything said of the available 
means of approach to the area: the missionary 
post which for twenty years has maintained un¬ 
broken contact with the natives, and the little 
motor-boat line which runs deep into the in¬ 
terior. To an experienced eye this latter is in¬ 
stantly revealed by certain small details in the 
“explorer’s” photographs., the trimmer has left 
in some of the rusted cans which show where 
these “unknown” people have set up their 
kitchen. 

If we examine the vanity of these pretensions, 
the naive credulity which not only welcomes 
them but calls them forth, and the talent which 
goes into these pointless activities (pointful they 
may be, however, if they extend further the 
deterioration which, outwardly, they do their 
best to conceal); if we examine all these, we shall 
find that they appear to correspond to powerful 
psychological demands, alike in the performers 
and in their public; and the study of certain 
primitive institutions may help us to analyse 
the nature of these demands. Anthropology must 
help us, in short, to understand the fashion 
which has attracted in our direction so many 
auxiliaries who do us nothing but harm. 

A mong many North American tribes the 
. social prestige of any particular individual 
is determined by the nature of the ordeal to 
which he has submitted himself in adolescence. 
Some have themselves cast off alone, on a raft, 
without food; others seek the isolation of the 
mountainside, where they are exposed to rain, 
and cold, and wild beasts. For days, weeks, 
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months even in some cases, they go without 
cooked food; earing only raw stuffs, or fasting 
altogether for long periods, they accentuate their 
bodily dilapidation by the use of emetics. They 
do everything possible to break through to the 
world beyond: prolonged immersion in ice-cold 
baths, the voluntary amputation of one or more 
fingertips, and the tearing of the aponeuroses. 
(In this last instance wooden pins are thrust 
beneath the muscles of the back; to these pins 
are attached lengths of string, and on the end 
of each string is a heavy weight which the 
victim must haul along as best he can.) Not all 
go quite so far; but at the very least they must 
exhaust themselves in some pointless activity, 
plucking the hairs one by one from their bodies, 
or picking away at fir-branches until not a spine 
remains, or hollowing out a huge block of stone. 

Lassitude, weakness, and delirium result; and 
they hope, while in this state, to enter into 
communication with the supernatural world. 
Their prayers, and the intensity of their suffer¬ 
ings, will be rewarded; a magic animal will pre¬ 
sent itself to them, and in a vision there will be 
revealed to them both the spirit who will hence¬ 
forth be their guardian and the particular power, 
derived from that spirit, which will define their 
rank, and the number of their privileges, within 
their social group. 

Could one say of these natives that Society has 
nothing to offer them? It is as if their customs 
and institutions seemed to them to function 
mechanically: luck, chance, and talent are of no 
avail, and the man who wishes to wrest some¬ 
thing from Destiny must venture into that 
perilous margin-country where the norms of 
Society count for nothing and the demands and 
guarantees of the group are no longer valid. 
He must travel to where the police have no 
sway, to the limits of physical resistance and the 
far point of physical and moral suffering. Once 
in this unpredictable borderland a man may 
vanish, never to return; or he may acquire for 
himself, from among the immense repertory of 
unexploitcd forces which surrounds any well- 
regulated society, some personal provision of 
power; and when this happens an otherwise in¬ 
flexible social order may be cancelled in favour 
of the man who has risked everything. 

This would be, none the less, a superficial in¬ 
terpretation. The question among these North 
American tribes is not one of the antithesis 
between individual convictions and the doctrines 
of Society. The dialectic springs directly from 
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the customs and the philosophy of the group. 
From the group the individual learns his lesson; 
the belief in guardian spirits is the creation of 
the group, and Society as a whole teaches its 
members that their only hope of salvation, 
within the established order, lies in an absurd 
and despairing attempt to get free of that order. 

Quite clearly the relationship between the 
public of to-day and its favourite explorers is 
a naive variant of this ancient convention. Our 
adolescents, like those of the North American 
Indians, are encouraged to get dear, by one 
means or another, of civilisation. Some climb 
mountains; some go far below ground; others 
escape horizontally and penetrate some distant 
land. Or it may be that the sought-after ex¬ 
tremity lies in the moral sphere; some choose to 
be put in situations so difficult that, as far as 
we can now tell, they cannot possibly survive 
them. 

Society is completely indifferent to the rational 
consequences, if one may so describe them, of 
these adventures. Scientific discovery plays no 
part in them. Nor can they be considered to en¬ 
rich the “literature of the imagination,” for very 
often they are abominably written. It’s the 
attempt that counts, and not its object. Once 
again the parallel is very close: any young man 
who isolates himself for a few weeks or months 
from the group and exposes himself to an ex¬ 
treme situation of any sort may count on being 
invested, on his return, with a kind of magic 
power. (Some of our contemporaries arc men of 
sincere conviction, some are sly and calculating; 
these same distinctions occur in primitive 
societies also.) In our world the power comes 
out in newspaper articles, best-selling books, and 
lectures with not an empty seat in the hall. Its 
magic character is evident in the process of 
auto-mystification of the group and by the 
group which is, in every case, the basis of the 
phenomenon. Lofty and lucrative are the 
“revelations” which these young men draw from 
those enemies of Society—savages, snowbound 
peaks, bottomless caves, and impenetrable forests 
—which Society conspires to ennoble at the very 
moment at which it has robbed them of their 
power to harm. “Noble" they are to-day, but 
when they were really the adversaries of Society 
they inspired only terror and disgust. To-day the 
savages of the Amazonian forests are caught, 

-»■ .like game-birds, in the trap of our mechanistic 
in iliUsation. I can accept as inevitable the 
of thwuction of these vulnerable and powerless 


beings; what I will not be deceived by, on the 
other hand, is the “black magic,” more paltry 
even than their own, which brandishes before 
an eager public an album in “full colour.” Now 
that the Indians’ masks have been destroyed, 
these albums have taken their place. Perhaps our 
readers hope, by the intermediacy of these 
colour-plates, to take on something of the 
Indian’s charms? To have destroyed the Indians 
is not enough—the public may, indeed, not 
realise that the destruction has taken place— 
and what the reader wants is jo satisfy, in some 
sort, the cannibal-instincts of the historical pro¬ 
cess to which the Indians have already 
succumbed. 

M yself the already-grey predecessor of 
these “explorers,” I may well be the only 
white traveller to have brought back nothing but 
ashes from my journeys. Perhaps my voice alone 
will be heard to say that travel no longer offers 
an escape? Like the Indian in the legend,' I 
have been to the world’s end and there asked 
questions of people, and of things; and like him 
I was disappointed with what I heard. “And he 
stood there, in tears; praying,and groaning 
aloud. And he heard no mysterious sounds; nor 
did he fall asleep, to be carried away while 
sleeping to the temple of the magic animals. 
He could doubt no longer; no power, from any 
source, had been given to him....” 

Missionaries used to speak of dreams as “the 
savage’s god,” but through my hands, at any 
rate, they have always slipped like mercury. 
Where did I sense some small part, some glitter¬ 
ing particle of their power? At Cuiaba, where 
the earth once yielded gold by the nugget? At 
Ubatuba, the now-deserted port where two cen¬ 
turies ago the great galleons put in to load? 
Flying over the Arabian desert, pink-and-green- 
streaked like the mother-of-pearly ear-shell? In 
America or in Asia? On the Newfoundland 
banks, the plateaux of Bolivia, or the hills on 
the frontiers of Burma? I choose at random a 
name still charged with the authority of legend: 
Lahore. 

A landing-ground, vaguely in the suburbs; 
interminable avenues, tree-lined, villa-bordered; 
and then, in an enclosure, an hotel reminiscent 
of a Normandy stud-farm, where a number of 
identical buildings with doors opening directly 
on to the road, were laid out like so many 
diminutive stables. Each door opened on to a < 
uniform apartment: % sitting-room, bedroom, 
bathroom. Half a mile or more away, along the. ,, 
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avenue, was a tittle square, such as one finds in 
a French market-town, and at considerable 
intervals along the avenues that stretched out, 
star-wise, from that square there were three or 
four shops: chemist, photographer, bookseller, 
watchmaker. A captive in these unmeaningful 
expanses, I felt my objective slipping from 
beyond reach. Where could it be, the old, the 
authentic Lahore? To get to it, at the far end 
of the badly laid-out and already decrepit 
suburbia, one had to cross a lengthy bazaar-area, 
in which were to be found cosmetics, medicines, 
imported plastic materials, and shoddy jewellery 
—made, this last, by the operation of a mechani¬ 
cal saw on gold the* thickness of white lead. As 
I sought for the “real Lahore” at the end of 
those shaded alleys I had constantly to flatten 
myself against the wall: flocks of sheep were 
passing—sheep with pink and blue lights in 
their wool—or buffaloes, each as big as three 
cows, or, most often, lorries. Perhaps the secret 
lay with the wooden buildings that were falling 
to pieces from sheer old age? I could have 
appreciated the lacy, finely chiselled working of 
the wood had I not been kept at a distance by 
the metallic spider’s web of primitive electric 
wiring that crossed and criss-crossed from one 
wall to the next. From ti;'ie to time, too, and for 
the space of two or three paces, an image or an 
echo would rise up from the recesses of time: 
in the little street of the beaters of silver and 
gold, for instance, there was a clear, unhurried 
tinkling, as if a djinn with a thousand arms 
was absent-mindedly practising on a xylophone. 
No sooner was 1 out of this labyrinth than I 
came to the area where huge avenues have been 
sketched out among the ruins (due, these, to the 
riots of the recent years) of houses five hundred 
years old. So often, however, have these houses 
been destroyed and patched together again, so 
absolute is their decrepitude, that the notion of 
period has no meaning in their context. And 
that is how I see myself: traveller, archaeologist 
of space, trying in vain to rcpiece together the 
idea of the exotic with the help of a particle here 
and a fragment of debris there. 

At this point illusion begins to set its insidious 
traps. I should have wished to live in the age 
of real travel, when the spectacle on offer had 
not yet been blemished, contaminated, and con¬ 
founded; then I could have seen Lahore not as 
I saw it, but as it appeared to Bernier, Tavernier, 
Manucci.... There’s no end, of course, to such 
conjectures. When was the right moment to see 


India, at what period would the study of lhe 
Brazilian savage have yielded the purest satis¬ 
faction and the savage himself been at his peak? 
Would it have been better to have arrived at. 
Rio in the 18th century, with Bougainville, or 
in the i6th, with Lery and Thevet? With every 
decade that we progressed further back in time, 

I could have saved another costume, witnessed 
another festivity, and come to understand an¬ 
other system of belief. But I’m too familiar with 
the texts not to know that this backward move¬ 
ment would also deprive me of much informa¬ 
tion, many curious facts and objects, that would 
enrich my meditations. The paradox is 
irresoluble: the less one culture communicates 
with another, the less likely they are to be cor¬ 
rupted, one by the other; but, on the other hand, 
the less likely it is, in such conditions, that the 
respective emissaries of these cultures will be 
able to seize the richness and significance of 
their diversity. The alternative is inescapable: 
either I am a traveller in ancient times, and 
faced with a prodigious spectacle which would 
be almost entirely unintelligible to me and 
might, indeed, provoke me to mockery or dis¬ 
gust; or I am a traveller of our own day, 
hastening in search of a vanished reality. In 
either case I am the loser—and more heavily 
than one might suppose; for to-day, as I go 
groaning among the shadows, I miss, inevitably, 
the spectacle that is now taking shape. My eyes, 
or perhaps my degree of humanity, do not equip 
me to witness that spectacle; and in the centuries 
to come, when another traveller revisits this 
same place, he too may groan aloud at the dis¬ 
appearance of much that I should have set down, 
but cannot. I am the victim of a double in¬ 
firmity: what I sec is an affliction to me; and 
what I do not see, a reproach. 

For a long time I was paralysed by this 
dilemma, but now it seems to me that the cloudy 
liquid is beginning to clear. To what is this due, 
if not to the passage of time? Forgetfulness has 
done its work among my recollections, but it 
has not merely worn them thin, not merely 
buried them. It has made of these fragments a 
construction in depth that offers firmer ground 
beneath the feet and a clearer outline for the 
eye. One order has been substituted for another. 
Two cliffs mark the distance between my eye 
and its object; in the middle ground Time, 
which eats away at those cliffs, has begun to 
heap up the debris. The high ridges begin to fall 
away, piece by considerable piece; time and 
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place come into opposition, blend oddly with one 
another, or become reversed, like sediment 
shaken clear by the trembling o£ a withered 
skin. Sometimes an ancient and infinitesimal 
detail will come away like a whole headland; 
and sometimes a complete layer of my past will 
vanish without trace. Unrelated events, rooted 
in the most disparate of regions and periods, 
suddenly come into contact with one another 
and take shape as a crusader castle which owes 
its architecture not to my private history but to 
some altogether wiser designer. As Chateau¬ 
briand wrote in his Voyage en Italic: 

Every man carries within himself a world 
made up of all that he has seen and loved; and it 
is to this world that he returns incessantly, 
though he may pass through, and seem to in¬ 
habit, a world quite foreign to it. 

Henceforth I can pass from one of these worlds 
to the other. Between life and myself, Time has 
laid its isthmus; and it is a longer one than I 
had expected. Twenty years’ forgetfulness has 
enabled me to elucidate an old experience: one 
that I had pursued to the ends of the earth with¬ 
out managing either to decipher its meaning or 
to remain on intimate terms with it. 

T he charcoal skies and louring atmosphere 
of the doldrums summarise the state of 
mind in which the Old World first came upon 
the new one. This lugubrious frontier-area, this 
lull before the storm in which the forces of 
evil alone seem to flourish, is the last barrier 
between what were once—quite recently—two 
planets so different from one another that our 
first explorers could not believe that they were 
inhabited by members of the same race. The 
one, hardly touched by mankind, lay open to 
men whose greed could no longer be satisfied 
in the other. A second Fall was about to bring 
everything into question: God, morality, and 
the law. Procedures at once simultaneous and 
contradictory were to confirm these things, in 
fact, and refute them in law. The Garden of 
Eden was found to be true, for instance; like¬ 
wise the ancients’ Golden Age, the Fountain of 
Youth, Atlantis, the Gardens of the Hesperides, 
the pastoral poems, and the Fortunate Islands. 
But the spectacle of a humanity both purer and 
happier than our own (in reality, of course, it 
was neither of these, but a secret remorse made 
it seem so) made the European sceptical of 
the existing notions of revelation, salvation, 
morality, and law. Never had the human race 


been faced with such a terrible ordeal; nor will 
one such ever recur, unless there should one day 
be revealed to us another earth, many millions 
of miles distant, with thinking beings upon it. 
And we know, even then, that those distances 
can, in theory at any rate, be covered, whereas 
the early navigators were afraid that an enor¬ 
mous nothingness might lie before them. 

Certain incidents will remind us of how 
absolute, complete, and intransigent were the 
dilemmas which confronted our predecessors in 
the 16th century. Take, for instance, what they 
called Hispaniola; the Haiti and San Domingo 
of our day. In 1492 there were about a hundred 
thousand people on those islands. They were to 
dwindle in the next hundred years to a mere 
two hundred; horror and disgust at European 
civilisation were to kill them off quite as effec¬ 
tively as disease and ill-treatment. The colonists 
couldn’t make these people out, and commission 
after commission was sent to enquire into their 
nature. If they were really men, were they per¬ 
haps the descendants of the ten lost tribes of 
Israel? Or Mongols who had ridden over on 
elephants? Or Scotsmen, brought over some 
centuries earlier by Prince Modoc? Had they 
always been pagans, or were they lapsed 
Catholics who had once been baptised by St. 
Thomas? That they were really men, and not 
animals or creatures of the devil, was not re¬ 
garded as certain. In 1512, for instance, King 
Ferdinand authorised the importation of white 
women as slaves into the West Indies, with the 
object of preventing the Spaniards from marry¬ 
ing the native women “who arc far from being 
rational creatures.” And when Las Casas tried 
to put an end to forced labour in the islands, the 
colonists were not so much indignant as in¬ 
credulous. “What?” they said. “Does he want 
to stop us using our beasts of burden?” 

The most famous of the commissions is, quite 
rightly, that of the monks of the Order of St. 
Jerome in 1517. The story is worth recalling, 
both for the light it sheds on the mental atti¬ 
tudes of the rime and for the marks of a scrupu¬ 
losity which was to be well and truly banished 
from colonialism. The enquiry was held on the 
most up-to-date psycho-sociological lines, and in 
the course of it the colonists were asked whether, 
in their estimation, the Indians were capable of 
running their own society, “like the Castilian 
peasantry.” A unanimous “No” was the answer. 
“Their grandchildren just might be up to it, but 
they’re so profoundly anti-social that you 
couldn’t be sure. Take an instance: they dodge 
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the Spaniards when they can, and you can’t get 
them to work for nothing—and yet sometimes 
you’ll find them giving all their belongings 
away. And when we cut the ears off one of them 
they all stick by him, just the same.” And, with 
one voice: “The Indian is better off as a slave, 
among men, than as an animal on his own.'’ 

Ten years later Ortiz spoke up as follows 
before the Council of the Indies: “They eat 
human flesh and they’ve no notion of justice; 
they go about naked and eat spiders and worms 
and lice, all raw.... They’ve no beard, and if 
one of them happens to start one he makes haste 
to pull it out, hair by hair....” 

At this same time, so Oviedo tells us, the 
Indians in the neighbouring island of Porto 
Rico used to kill off any captured Europeans by 
drowning. Then they would mount guard for 
weeks round the dead men to see whether or 
not they were subject to putrefaction. We can 
draw two conclusions from the differences 
between the two methods of enquiry: the white 
men invoked the social, and the Indians the 
natural, sciences; and whereas the white men 
took the Indians for animals, the Indians were 
content to suspect the white men of being gods. 
One was as ignorant as the other, but the second 
of the two did more Honour to the human 
race. 

To tiie.sk moral disturbances were added 
ordeals of a more intellectual order. Our pre¬ 
decessors were baffled at every turn: Pierre 
d’Ailly’s Imago Mundi speaks of a newly dis¬ 
covered race of supremely happy beings, gens 
bcatissima , made up of pygmies, and headless 
creatures, and people who lived for ever. Peter 
Martyr described monsters of many sorts: 
snakes in the likeness of crocodiles; ox-bodied 
creatures with tusks as big as an elephant’s; ox- 
headed fish, each with four legs and a long shell 
on its back, like a tortoise covered with warts; 
and man-eating tyburous. What he meant, of 
course, were boa-constrictors, tapirs, sea-cows or 
hippopotamuses, and sharks ( turbarao , in Portu¬ 
guese). Conversely, things genuinely mysterious 
were taken as quite natural. When Columbus 
wanted to justify the abrupt change of course 
which cost him Brazil, he put into his official 
report an account of extravagances such as have 
never been reported since, above all in that zone 
of perennial humidity: a blazing heat which 
made it impossible to set foot in the hold, with 
the result that his casks of wine and water ex¬ 
ploded, his grain caught fire, and his lard and 


dried meat roasted for a week on end; the sun 
was such that his crew thought they were being 
burnt alive. O happy age, when all was possible! 

Surely it was here, or hereabouts, that 
Columbus sighted the sirens? Actually he saw 
them in the Caribbean, on the first of hi$ 
voyages, but they would not have been out of 
place off the Amazonian delta. “The three 
sirens,” he tells us, “lifted their bodies above the 
surface of the ocean, and although they were 
not as beautiful as the painters have made them 
their round faces were distinctly human in 
form.” Sea-cows have round heads and carry 
their udders on their chests; as the females feed 
their young by clutching them to their breasts 
there is nothing very surprising in Columbus’ 
interpretation—especially in an age when people 
were ready to describe the cotton plant (and even 
to draw a picture of it) as a “shcep-trcc”: a tree 
that bore whole sheep, where others bore fruit; 
dangling by their backs, so that they could be 
shorn by any passer-by. 

Rabelais must have worked from narratives of 
this sort in the Fourth Book of Pantagrucl. In 
offering us our earliest caricature of what 
anthropologists now call a system of relation¬ 
ships he embroidered freely upon the skimpy 
original; the system can barely be conceived, 
surely, in which an old man could address a 
young girl as “Father.” The sixteenth century 
lacked, in any case, an element more essential 
even than knowledge itself: a quality indispens¬ 
able to scientific reflection. The men of that 
time had no feeling for the style of the universe 
—just as, to-day, where the fine arts are in ques¬ 
tion, an uninstructcd person who had picked up 
some of the surface-characteristics of Italian art, 
or of primitive African sculpture, would be un¬ 
able to distinguish a faked Botticelli from a real 
one or a Pahouin figure from a mass-produced 
imitation. Sirens and sheep-trees are something 
different from, and more than, failings of objec¬ 
tivity; on the intellectual level they should rather 
lie called faults of taste; they illustrate the falling 
short of minds which, despite elements of genius 
and a rare refinement in other domains, left 
much to be desired where observation was con¬ 
cerned. Not that I mean this by way of censure: 
rather should we revere those men the more for 
the results which they achieved in spite of their 
shortcomings. 

W hen Columbus saw a glimmer of 
light along the horizon by night he took 
it for the coast of America; but it was merely a 
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marine variety of glow-worm which produces its 
young between sunset and moonrise. These I, 
too, saw during a night which I spent watch¬ 
fully on deck in readiness for my first sight of 
the New World. 

That world had been present to us since the 
previous day: not in sight, though, for despite 
a change of course which took us more and 
more to the south we were to steam parallel to 
the coast from Cape Sao Agostino to Rio. For 
two days at least, and maybe for three, wc were 
to keep company with an unseen America. No 
longer was it the great sea-birds which gave us 
warning that the voyage was nearly over: the 
strident tropic birds, or the tyrannical petrels 
which swoop down on the gannets in flight and 
force them to disgorge their prey. Both of these, 
as Columbus learnt to his cost, travel far from 
land; he had sighted them with joy when he 
had still half the Atlantic to cross. The flying- 
fish, too, had become, if anything, less common 
for the last few days. It is by its scent that the 
New World first makes itself known to the 
traveller; and it is difficult to describe that scent 
to anyone who has not experienced it. 

At first it seemed as if the sea-smells of the 
previous weeks were no longer circulating freely; 
somewhere they had come up against an in¬ 
visible wall; immobilised, they had no longer 
any claim upon our attention, which was free 
to sample quite other smells—smells to which 
experience had as yet given us no guide; it was 
as if forest breezes alternated with the smells of 
the hot-houses, quintessences of the vegetable 
kingdom any one of which would have intoxi¬ 
cated us by its intensity had we savoured it in 
isolation; but, as it was, they were spaced out 
as if in an arpeggio, isolated and yet com¬ 
mingled, with each strong scent following fast 
upon its predecessor. To understand what all 
that is like, you must first have plunged your 
nose deep into a freshly crushed tropical pepper; 
and before that you must know what it is like 
to walk into a bote quin in the Brazilian interior 
and smell the honeyed black coils of the fumo 
de rolo , which is made of fermented tobacco- 
leaves rolled into lengths several yards long. In 
the union of those two smells you will recapture 
the America which, for many a thousand years, 
alone held their secret. 

But when the visible image of the New World 
first presents itself, at four o'clock the following 
morning, it seems worthy of its smells. For two 
days and two nights the ship steams past an 


enormous cordillera: enormous not in its height 
but because it goes on repeating itself exactly, 
with never an identifiable beginning or end in 
the disordered succession of its crests. Several 
hundred yards above the sea we could see, con¬ 
tinuously, mountain-tops of polished stone: there 
was an element of wild absurdity in their out¬ 
line, of the kind one sees in sand-castles that the 
waves have washed half away; I should not have 
believed it possible for such shapes to exist, on 
such a scale, anywhere on our planet. 

This impression of immensity is, of course, 
characteristic of America. I have experienced it 
on the plateaux of central Brazil, in the Bolivian 
Andes and in the Rocky Mountains of Colorado, 
in the outskirts of Rio and the suburbs of 
Chicago.... The initial shock is the same in 
every case: the streets remain streets, the moun¬ 
tains mountains, and the rivers rivers—and yet 
one feels at a loss before them, simply because 
their scale is such that the normal adjustment of 
man-to-environment becomes impossible. Later 
one gets used to America and comes to make, 
quite naturally, the necessary adaptations; a 
momentary change of gear in one’s mind, as the 
aeroplane comes down, and “normal function¬ 
ing” continues. But our judgments arc, none the 
less, permeated and deformed by this difference 
of scale. Those who call New York ugly, for in¬ 
stance, have simply failed to make the necessary 
change of registration. Objectively, no doubt, 
New York is a city, and can be judged as one; 
but the spectacle which it offers to a European 
sensibility is of a different order of grandeur: 
that of European landscape; whereas American 
landscape offers us, in its turn, an altogether 
more monumental scheme of things, and one 
for which we have no equivalent. The beauty 
of New York is not, therefore, an urban beauty. 
It results from the creation of a new kind of 
city: an artificial landscape in which the prin¬ 
ciples of urbanism no longer operate. And our 
eye will adapt itself at once, if we do not in¬ 
hibit it, to this new landscape, in which the 
values that count are those of the velvety light, 
the sharpness of the far distances, the sublimity 
of the skyscraper and the shaded valleys in 
which the many-coloured motor-cars lie strewn 
like flowers. 

T he road from Santos to S 3 o Paulo runs 
through one of the first territories to be 
exploited by the colonists. It has, therefore, the 
air of an archsologicafcite in which a vanished 
agriculture may be studied. Once-wooded hills 
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offer their bone-structure for our inspection with, 
at most, a thin covering of sickly grass upon it. 
We can make out here and there earthworks 
which mark where a coffee-plantation once 
stood; they jut out like atrophied breasts through 
the grassy embankments. In the valleys the 
region has, as it were, gone back to Nature; but 
not to the noble architecture of the primaeval 
forest. The capoeira, or secondary forest, is a 
mere wretched entanglement of half-hearted 
trees. Sometimes, too, we glimpsed the dwelling 
of a Japanese emigrant who was trying, by some 
archaic method, to regenerate a patch of land 
and set up a market garden there. 

To the European traveller, this is a discon¬ 
certing, because an unclassifiable, landscape. Wc 
know nothing of untamed Nature because our 
own landscape is entirely subject to our needs 
and desires. If it sometimes strikes us as un¬ 
tamed, it is either because—in our forests, for 
instance—its changes operate to a slower 
rhythm; or because—as in the mountains—the 
problems were of such complexity that Man has 
tackled them in detail rather than in one system- 
matic assault. Such coherence as has resulted 
from these innumerable individual initiatives 
now seems to share the original primitive char¬ 
acter of the mountain-wold, whereas in fact it is 
due to an interlocking chain of decisions and 
enterprises, each of which seemed at the time 
to lie independent of the others. 

Yet even the wildest of European landscapes 
has something of order and proportion about it. 
(Poussin was the incomparable interpreter of 
this.) Walk among our mountains and you will 
notice the contrast between forest and bare slope, 
the relation between the forest and the meadows 
below it: and the variety of expression which 
comes about as first one kind of vegetation, and 
then another, dominates the scene.... Travel in 
America, and you will realise that this sublime 
harmony, far from being the spontaneous ex¬ 
pression of Nature herself, is the result of agree¬ 
ments long sought for between mankind and the 
site in question. What causes us to gape, in all 
simplicity, is the traces of our bygone enter¬ 
prise. 

In inhabited America—and this applies to the 
north as well as to the south, with the exception 
of more thickly populated areas like Mexico, 
central America, and the plateaux of the Andes, 
where something approaching a European situa¬ 
tion has come about—we have only two alterna¬ 
tives before us. The one is a Nature so ruth¬ 


lessly put to work in our service that the 
is more like an open-air factory than a landscape 
(I am thinking now of the cane-fields in die. 
Antilles, and the maize-fields in the corn-belt). 
The other is of the kind that I shall be consider¬ 
ing in a moment or two—an area where Man 
has presided for long enough to ruin the scene,, 
but not for so long that a slow and continuous 
process of accommodation has re-raised it to the 
level of “a landscape." In the outskirts of Sio 
Paulo, as later in die State of New York, in Con¬ 
necticut, and even in the Rocky Mountains, I 
became familiar with a Nature which, though 
more savage than our own, because less popu¬ 
lated and less under cultivation, had yet lost all 
its original freshness: Nature not so much 
“wild” as degraded. 

These patches of dead ground—as big as 
counties, maybe—were once owned, and once 
briefly worked, by Man. Then he went off some¬ 
where else and left behind him a battleground 
strewn with the relics of his brief tenure. And 
over the area which, for a decade or two, he had 
striven to convert to his uses, there has arisen 
a new, disorderly, and monotonous vegetation. 
Its disorder is the more deceptive because, 
beneath its look of innocence, it has preserved 
intact the memory and the outline of the 
struggles of long ago. 

T he cities of the New World have one 
characteristic in common: that they pass 
from first youth to decrepitude with no inter¬ 
mediary stage. One of my Brazilian girl-students 
returned in tears from her first visit to France: 
whiteness and cleanness were the criteria by 
which she judged a city, and Paris, with its 
blackened buildings, had seemed to her filthy 
and repugnant. But American cities never offer 
that holiday-state, outside of time, to which great 
monuments can transport us; nor do they 
transcend the primary urban function and 
become objects of contemplation and reflection. 

What struck me about New York, or Chicago, 
or their southerly counterpart Sao Paulo, was 
not the absence of "ancient remains;” this is, 
on the contrary, a positive element in their signi¬ 
ficance. So far from joining those European 
tourists who go into sulks because they cannot 
add another thirteenth-century cathedral to their 
collection, I am delighted to adapt myself to a 
system that has no backward dimension in time; 
and I enjoy having a different form of civilisa¬ 
tion to interpret. If I err, it is in the opposite, 
sense: as these are new cities, and cities whose 
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newness is their whole being and their justifica¬ 
tion, I find it difficult to forgive them for not 
staying new for ever. The older a European city 
is, the more highly we regard it; in America, 
every year brings with it an element of disgrace. 
For they are not merely “newly built;” they are 
built for renewal, and the sooner the better. 
When a new quarter is run up it doesn’t look 
like a city, as we understand the word; it’s too 
brilliant, too new, too high-spirited. It reminds 
us more of our fairgrounds and temporary inter¬ 
national exhibitions. But these are buildings that 
stay up long after our exhibitions would have 
closed, and they don’t last well: fafades begin to 
peel off, rain and soot leave their marks, the 
style goes out of fashion, and the original lay-out 
is ruined when someone loses patience and 
tears down the buildings next door. It is not 
a case of new cities contrasted with old, but 
rather of cities whose cycle of evolution is 
very rapid as against others whose cycle of 
evolution is slow. Certain European cities are 
dying off slowly and peacefully; the cities of 
the New World have a perpetual high tempera¬ 
ture, a chronic illness which prevents them, for 
all their everlasting youthfulness, from ever 
being entirely well. 

What astonished me in Sao Paulo in 1935, and 
in New York and Chicago in 1941, was not their 
newness, but the rapidity with which time’s 
ravages had set in. I knew that these cities had 
started ten centuries behind our own, but I had 
not realised, somehow, that large areas in them 
were already fifty years old and were not 
ashamed to let it be seen. For their only orna¬ 
ment was their youth, and youth is as fugitive 
for a city as for the people who live in it. Old 
ironwork, trams red as fire-engines, mahogany 
bars with balustrades of polished brass; brick¬ 
yards in deserted alleys where the wind was the 
only street-cleaner; countrified parish churches 
next door to office buildings and stock exchanges 
built in the likeness of cathedrals; apartment- 
houses green with age that overhung canyons 
criss-crossed with fire-escapes, swing-bridges, 
and the like; a city that pushed continually up¬ 
wards as new buildings were built on the ruins 
of their predecessors: such was Chicago, image 
of the Americas, and it isn’t surprising that the 
New World should cherish in Chicago the 
memory of the 1880s, for this modest perspec¬ 
tive, less than a century in extent, is all that 
antiquity can mean in those parts. To our mil¬ 
lenary cities it would hardly serve even as a unit 


of judgment, but in Chicago, where people do 
not think in terms of time, it already offers scope 
for nostalgia. 

In 1935 the people of S 2 o Paulo liked to boast 
that their city was expanding at the rate of a 
house every hour. Villas they were, at that date; 
but I’m told that the rate remains the same, 
though the figures now apply to office or apart¬ 
ment buildings. Sao Paulo is growing so fast 
that you can’t buy a map of it; there’d have to 
be a new edition every week. And if you take 
a taxi to an address that yoi^ fixed on several 
weeks ahead, you run the risk of getting there 
the day before the house has gone up. That 
being so, my recollections of a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury ago can be of, at most, documentary in¬ 
terest: I offer them to the municipal archives. 

Sao Paulo was thought ugly at that time. The 
big buildings in the centre were pompous and 
outmoded, and their ornamentation was as 
shoddy in execution as it was pretentious and 
vapid in design. Statues and reliefs were in 
plaster, not stone, and a hasty coat of yellow 
paint did little to conceal the fact. Where real 
stone is in question, the extravagances of the 
1890 style may be excused, in part, by the sheer 
heaviness and density of the material; but in S 5 o 
Paulo the improvisations had the air of an archi¬ 
tectural leprosy, or a dream city run up for the 
cinema. 

Yet I never found it an ugly city, for all the 
faked colours that heightened the shadows and 
the too-narrow streets where the air could not 
circulate. It was an untamed city—as are all 
American cities save, perhaps, Washington, D.C., 
which is like a captive dying of boredom in the 
star-shaped avenue-cage devised for it by 
L’Enfant. SJo Paulo at that time was running 
quite wild. 

As for the elite of S 5 o Paulo, in many ways 
these people were strikingly like their favourite 
orchids; botanists tell us, for instance, that 
whereas tropical species are much more numer¬ 
ous than those of more temperate zones, each 
species may consist of only a small number of 
individuals. The local grao fino had brought this 
to a point of extreme development. 

The available roles had been allotted among a 
society that was none too numerous for them. 
Every occupation, every taste, every form of 
curiosity allowed by modern civilisation could 
be found in S£o Paulo, but each was repre¬ 
sented by a single person. Our friends were not 
so much people as functions, and the role 
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assigned to them was theirs not because of its 
intrinsic importance but because it happened to 
be free. There were, for instance, the Catholic, 
the Liberal, the Legitimist, and the Communist; 
on another level there were the Gastronome, the 
Bibliophile, the Lover of the Thoroughbred 
(horse, or dog), or of the Old Masters, or 
Modern Art; and the local Savant, Musicologist, 
Artist, and Surreatist Poet. Not that any of these 
people wished to carry their studies very far: 
vacant possession was what counted, and if any 
two people turned out to overlap in any way, 
they set about destroying one another with a 
ferocity and a persistence that were quite re¬ 
markable. There were, on the other hand, any 
number of “intellectual exchanges” and a 
general desire, not merely to stand up for one’s 
own preoccupation, but to perfect the collective 
execution of what seemed to be an inexhaustibly 
enjoyable sociological minuet. 

Certain roles were i*layed with tremendous 
dash. Inherited means, innate charm, and an 
acquired mastery of polite deception made the 
salons of S£o Paulo as amusing as they were, in 
the end, frustrating. The necessity of presenting 
a complete, if small-scale, model of the great 
world obliged the playe.; to admit of certain 
paradoxes: the Communist, for instance, was 
also the richest of the heirs to the local feudal 
system, and the avant-garde poet was allowed 
to introduce his young mistress into even the 
most prudish of local drawing-rooms. In certain 
cases Sao Paulo had had to put up with what 
it could get: the criminologist was a dental 
surgeon who had persuaded the local police to 
accept jaw-moulds in place of fingerprints for 
purposes of identification, and the monarchist’s 
sole passion in life was his collection of plates. 
These were drawn from those in use in every 
royal family in the world, and they covered 
every inch of his walls, leaving space only for 
the cabinet of letters from ladies-in-waiting 
relative to his importunities. 

This high degree of specialisation was com¬ 
bined with an encyclopedic appetite for know¬ 
ledge. Cultivated Brazilians took an immense 
delight in popular manuals of all kinds. Instead 
of preening themselves on the high standing 
(which at that time had no rival) of our country 
abroad, our ministers would have done better 
to understand what it was based on; it was in¬ 
spired not by our declining activities in the field 
of creative science, but by the skill with which 
our men of learning could make accessible to 


everyone the solutions and discoveries to which 
they had made some modest contribution.^If 
France was loved in South America it was 
because the South Americans, like ourselves, 
were at heart inclined rather to consume, ami to 
make it easy for others to consume, than to 
produce. The names held in honour in South 
America were names from the past: Pasteur, 
Curie, Durkheim. Admittedly that past was 
near enough for us to draw a substantial credit 
from it: but our clients—again like otirselves— 
preferred to dilapidate that credit, rather than to 
reinvest it. And we spared them the trouble of 
making “discoveries" of their own. 


I t i s s ad to have to realise that France is no 
longer in a position to act as the “public rela¬ 
tions officer” of the mind. We seem to have 
stuck fast in the 19th-century conception of 
science, according to which anyone with the 
traditional French qualities of general cultiva¬ 
tion, vivacity, and lucidity of mind, a gift for 
logic, and the ability to write, could turn to any 
field in science, rethink it for himself in isola¬ 
tion, and produce a valid synthesis. Modern 
science has no place for that sort of thing. Where 
once a single specialist could render his country 
famous, we now need an army of them; and we 
haven’t got it. Creative science has become a 
collective, almost an anonymous, activity, and 
one for which we could not be worse prepared. 
We still have our old-styled virtuosi; but no 
amount of style in playing can go on concealing 
the absence of the score. 

Countries younger than ours have learnt this 
lesson; Brazil had had outstanding men, but 
they had been few in number: Euclides da 
Cunha, Oswaldo Cruz, Chagas, Villa Lobos. 
Culture had been the preserve of a few rich 
people; and it was to create an informed public 
—and one that would owe nothing to the tradi¬ 
tional influence of army and Church—that the 
University of Sao Paulo was founded. 

When I arrived in Brazil to teach in this new 
University I took pity on my Brazilian col¬ 
leagues. Wretchedly paid, they could exist only 
by taking on extra work of some humble sort. 

I was proud to belong to a country where the 
exercise of a liberal profession had had its 
prestige and its privileges for many generations. 
What I did not foresee was that twenty years 
later my poverty-stricken students would be 
occupying University Chairs more numerous 
and often better equipped than our own, with 
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libraries at their disposition such as few of us 
can count on in France. 

The students who crowded into our lecture- 
rooms were of all ages and had come from far 
and wide, not without certain misgivings, to 
study with us. There were young people hungry 
for the jobs which our diplomas would equip 
them for; people already established in life— 
lawyers, politicians, engineers—who feared that 
unless they, too, got a university degree they 
would be ill able to compete with their graduate 
rivals. They were one and all would-be men of 
the world with a passion for disparagement. 
This was inspired in part by that concept of 
19th-century Parisian life which originated with 
Mcilhac and Halcvy and was being carried on 
by one or two Brazilians; but their main in¬ 
spiration was something as evident in the Paris 
of a hundred years ago as in the S 2 o Paulo or 
Rio dc Janeiro of 1930: the need of the new- 
fledged metropolitan to prove that he had really 
got clear of country ways. The despised image 
of rustic simplicity was symbolised for our 
students by the caipira —the country bumpkin, 
that is to say—just as in our theatre du boule¬ 
vard the native of Arpajon or Charentonneau 
was the butt of one and all. One instance of this 
dubious “humour” comes back to me as I write. 

The Italian colony had erected a statue of 
Augustus in the middle of those unending 
countrified streets that stretch for several miles 
from the centre of the city. It was a production 
in bronze, life-size, of an ancient marble statue. 
No great shakes as a work of art, it was at 
least deserving of some respect in a city where 
it alone evoked a period earlier than the 19th 
century. The people of Sao Paulo decided, how¬ 
ever, that the Emperor’s uplifted arm indicated 
that “Carlito lives here;" Carlos Pereira dc 
Souza, a prominent Brazilian politician, was in 
effect the owner, in that very direction, of a 
large villa, now considerably dilapidated, whose 
rosettes and volutes were meant to hark back 
to the luxuries of the colonial era. 

It was also agreed that Augustus was wearing 
shorts; humour played only a half-share in this, 
for most of the population had never seen a 
toga before and had no idea what it was. These 
jests went all over SSo Paulo an hour after the 
unveiling and were repeated, with many a 
thump in the back, at the “exclusive” perform- 
tive,* of that evening at the Odeon cinema. Thus 
antiqute bourgeoisie of SSo Paulo avenge them- 
lenary con the Italian immigrants who, frpm 


having arrived in the city fifty years earlier as 
pedlars, had worked their way up to become the 
owners of the most ostentatious villas on the 
“Avenidas” and the donors of the statue in 
question. 

O ur students wanted to know every¬ 
thing: but only the newest theory seemed 
to them worth bothering with. Knowing 
nothing of the intellectual achievements of the 
past, they kept fresh and intact their enthusiasm 
for “the latest thing.” Fashion dominated their 
interests: they valued ideas not for themselves 
but for the prestige that they could wring 
from them. That prestige vanished as soon as 
the idea passed from their exclusive possession; 
there was great competition, therefore, for the 
magazines and handbooks and “popular” studies 
that would empower them to get a lead over 
their fellows, and my colleagues and I suffered 
much from this. Ourselves, trained to respect 
only those ideas which had been fully matured, 
we were besieged by students who knew nothing 
at all of the past but were always a month or 
two ahead of us in the novelties of the day. 
Learning was something for which they had 
neither the taste nor the methods; yet they felt 
bound to include in their essays, no matter what 
their nominal subject might be, a survey of 
human evolution from the anthropoid apes to 
the present day. Quotations from Plato, Aris¬ 
totle, and Auguste Comte would be followed by 
a peroration paraphrased from some egregious 
hack—the obscurer the better, for their purpose, 
since their rivals would be the less likely to have 
happened upon him. 

Our students regarded the University as a 
tempting, but also a poisonous fruit. These young 
people had seen nothing of the world, and most 
of them were too poor to have any hopes of 
travelling to Europe. To many, we were suspect 
as representatives of the ruling class and bene¬ 
ficiaries of a cosmopolitanism which cut across 
the life and the national aspirations of Brazil. 
Yet we bore in our hands the apples of know- 
lege; and therefore our students wooed and re¬ 
buffed us, by turns. We came to judge of our 
influence by the size and quality of the little 
groups which grew up around us, each anxious 
to outdo the other. Hamenajes —manifestations 
in honour of the preferred teacher—took the 
form of luncheon- or tea-parties which we found 
the more touching because they must have 
meant real privadon ftr our hosts. Our personal 
standing, and the standing of the methods we 
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taught, would go up and down like stock- peasants, for the most part-ttho wa$wf 

market quotations according to the prestige of their tiny plantations of maize. , t 

the establishment concerned, the number of At the time of my arrival in Brazil the region 
people involved, and the social or official posi- was beginning to be opened up. A British com- 

tion of the personalities who had consented to pany had secured from the government a con- 

attend. As each of the major nations had its cession of nearly four million acres in return ' 

“embassy” in Sao Paulo—the English tea-room, for an undertaking to build roads and a railway.' 

the French or Viennese confectioners, and the The British intended to re-sell the land, plot by 

German brasserie—the choice of meeting-place plot, to emigrants, mostly from central and 

had many a serpentine implication. eastern Europe, anil to keep the railway for 

themselves. By 1935 l he experiment' was well 
It* these lines should come to the notice of any under way: the railway was biting deeper and 

of those who, once delightful students, arc now deeper into the forest—thirty-odd miles at the 

my respected colleagues, I must ask them not to beginning of 1930, eighty and more by the end 

resent what I say. When I think of you it is of that year, one hundred and thirty in 193a, 

by your Christian names, according to your one hundred and seventy-five in 1936.... Every 

custom: rich and strange they are, to a Euro- ten miles or so a station would be built, and a 


pean ear, and proof of how your fathers were 
still free to range over the whole of human his¬ 
tory to find just the name that would suit your 
own fragrant beginnings. Anita, you were 
called, and Corina, and Zenaide, and Lavinia, 
and Thais, and Gioconda, and Gilda, and 
Oneidc, and Lucilia, and Zenith, and Cecilia. 
And you others were called Egon, and Mario- 
Wagner, and Nicanor, and Ruy, and Livio, and 
James, and Azor, and Achilles, and Decio, and 
Euclides, and Milton. I;, is not in irony that I 
recall those first hesitant days. Quite the con¬ 
trary: for they taught me how precarious are 
the advantages conferred by time. I think of 
what Europe was then, and of what it is now; 
I realise that you have made intellectual 
advances, in the last thirty years, of a kind 
which one might expect to take several genera¬ 
tions; and I see how one society dies and another 
comes into being. I see, too, that the great up¬ 
heavals which seem, from the history-books, to 
result from the play of nameless forces in the 
heart of darkness, may also be brought about, in 
an instant of lucidity, by the virility and set 
purpose of a handful of gifted young people. 

The Pioneer Zone 

t took hardly more than twenty-four hours 
to get to that farther bank of the river Parana 
which marked the frontier of the State of Sao 
Paulo. There lay the great damp forest of 
conifers, vast in size and temperate in climate, 
which had for so long resisted the planters' 
efforts to penetrate it. Till 1930 or thereabouts 
it was more or less virgin territory, known only 
to the bands of Indians who wandered freely 
within it and to a few isolated pioneers—poor 


space about a kilometre square would be cleared 
all round it: here a town was to come into being. 
These towns were built up slowly but surely: at 
the head of the line stood Londrina, the senior, 
with already three thousand inhabitants. Next 
came Nova Dantzig with ninety, Rolandia with 
sixty, and so on; the newest of all was 
Arapongas, which in 1935 could boast only one 
house and one inhabitant: a Frenchman, already 
in middle life, who went prospecting in the 
desert in military leggings dating from the war 
of 1914-18 and a yachting-cap. Fifteen years 
later the population of Arapongas was ten 
thousand. 

Riding or motoring along the new roads (like 
those of ancient Gaul, these kept to the high 
ground) there was no way of knowing that the 
country was alive. The lots ran down from the 
road to the river at the bottom of the valley, and 
it was at the farther end, by the water, that 
things had begun to move. The clearance work 
began below and crept gradually up the slope, 
so that the road, the symbol of civilisation, was 
still deep in the forest which, for months or even 
years to come, would still crown the top of the 
slopes. Down below, on the other hand, the first 
harvests—always on a prodigious scale in this 
terra roxa, this untouched violet earth—pushed 
their way between the great fallen trees. The 
winter rains would soon turn these remains into 
a fertile humus, which would be swept and 
driven along the slopes, in company with that 
other humus that had for so long nourished the 
now-destroyed forest. It would not take long, we 
thought—perhaps, ten, twenty, thirty years—for 
this land of Canaan to turn into an arid and 
devastated waste. 
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For the moment the emigrants had merely the 
problems of superabundance to cope with. The 
Pomeranian and Ukrainian settlers had not even 
had time to build themselves houses—they still 
lodged with their animals in wooden hutments 
beside the stream—so urgent was the need to 
curb the ardour of this magnificent soil and 
“break it in” like a wild stallion. Had this not 
been done their maize and cotton would have 
run amok in over-luxuriant vegetation instead 
of coming to orderly fruition. We saw German 
farmers weep for joy as they showed us how a 
whole grove of lemon-trees had sprung from a 
cutting or two. For what astounded the men 
from the north was not only the fertility: it was 
the strangeness of these crops that they had 
known of only through fairy-tales. As the area 
is on the frontier between the tropical and the 
temperate zones, a difference of even a few feet 
in altitude could bring about a marked differ¬ 
ence in climate. European and South American 
specialities could be grown side by side, and the 
settlers delighted in exploiting this fact—setting 
wheat next to cane-sugar and coffee next to 
flax. 

Tut new cities were entirely nordic in char¬ 
acter; like those who, a century earlier, had 
grouped themselves in the south of the State, 
around Curitiba, the new arrivals were Ger¬ 
mans, Poles, Russians, and, to a lesser extent, 
Italians. Houses built of planks, or from 
squared-off tree-trunks, called to mind central 
and eastern Europe. Long carts, each with four 
spoked wheels and horses between the shafts, 
replaced the Iberian ox-carts. There were un¬ 
expected survivals from the past, of course, but 
what I found more interesting was the rapidity 
with which the future was taking shape. Face¬ 
less areas would seem to acquire an urban struc¬ 
ture overnight; and just as an embryo forms 
itself into cells, each of which becomes part of a 
particular group and has a function all its own, 
so did each of the new towns acquire a character 
peculiar to itself. Londrina was already well 
organised, with a main street, a business centre, 
an artisans’ quarter, and a residential section. 

But what mysterious formative powers were 
at work in the patch of dead ground which was 
all that Rolandia, and still more Arapongas, as 
yet amounted to? What authority was parking 
out one set of citizens here, and another there, 
and giving each sector of the new town an in¬ 
escapable function? Each town was initially a 
rectangular clearing in the forest, with every 


street at right angles to every other street: they 
were depersonalised tracings, geometrical out¬ 
lines—nothing more. Yet some were in the 
centre, and some on the periphery; some parallel 
to the road or the railway, some at right angles 
to them. Some, therefore, “went with” the 
stream of traffic, while the others cut across it. 
Business and commerce tended to string them¬ 
selves out along the first group; private houses 
and certain public services either chose the 
second group or were forced into it. The two 
antitheses (central/peripheral, parallcl/perpen- 
dicular) immediately established four different 
modes of urban life; and over the future in¬ 
habitants of the city there already hung a fatality 
—success and failure, discouragement and 
initial advantage derived automatically from the 
accidents of the grid. And more: there would 
be two main types of inhabitant—those who 
craved human company and would gravitate 
naturally to the sectors which were more heavily 
urbanised, and those who preferred isolation and 
liberty. Thus would come into being a further 
contrapuntal element. 

A n d t ii e n there was that strange element in 
. the evolution of so many towns: the drive 
to the west which so often leaves the eastern 
part of the town in poverty and dereliction. 

It may be merely the expression of that cosmic 
rhythm which has possessed mankind from the 
earliest times and springs from the unconscious 
realisation that to move with the sun is positive, 
and to move against it negative; the one stands 
for order, the other for disorder. It’s a long time 
since we ceased to worship the sun; and with 
our Euclidean turn of mind we jib at the notion 
of space as qualitative. But it is independently 
of ourselves that the great phenomena of 
astronomy or meteorology have their effect—an 
effect as discreet as it is ineluctable—in every 
part of the globe. We all associate the direction 
east-to-west with achievement, just as every in¬ 
habitant of the temperate zone of the southern 
hemisphere associates the north with darkness 
and cold and the south with warmth and light. 
None of all this comes out, of course, in our con¬ 
sidered behaviour. But urban life offers a 
strange contrast. It represents civilisation at its 
most complex and in its highest state of refine¬ 
ment; but by the sheer human concentration 
which it represents within a limited space, it 
precipitates and sets in motion a number of un¬ 
conscious attitudes. Infinitestimal as these are in 
themselves, they can produce a considerable 
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effect when a large number of people are re¬ 
acting to them at the same time and in the same 
manner. Thus it is that every town is affected 
by the westward drive, with wealth gravitating 
to one side and poverty to the other. What is at 
first sight unintelligible becomes clear if we 
realise that every town has the privilege (though 
some would see in it rather a form of servitude) 
of bringing to our notice, as if under a micro¬ 
scope, the incessant and insect-like activity of our 
ancestral and still-far-from-extinct superstitions. 

And can they really be called superstitions? 
I see these predilections as a form of wisdom 
which primitive peoples put spontaneously into 
practice: the madness lies rather in our modern 
wish to go against them. These primitive peoples 
attained quickly and easily to a peace of mind 
which we strive for at the cost of innumerable 
rebuffs and irritations. We should do better to 
accept the true conditions of our human experi¬ 
ence and realise that it is not within our power 
to emancipate ourselves completely from either 
its structure or its natural rhythms. Space has 
values peculiar to itself, just as sounds and scents 
have their colours and feelings their weight. 
The search for correspondences of this sort is not 
a poets’ game or a department of mystification, 
as people have dared to..,ay of Rimbaud’s sonnet 
des voyelles : that sonnet is now indispensable 
to the student of language who knows the basis, 
not of the colour of phenomena, for this varies 
with each individual, but of the relation which 
unites one phenomenon to another and com¬ 
prises a limited gamut of possibilities. These 
correspondences offer the scholar an entirely new 
terrain, and one which may still have rich yields 
to offer. If fish can make an xsthetic distinction 
between smells in terms of light and dark, and 
bees classify the strength of light in terms of 
weight—darkness is heavy, to them, and bright 
light light—just so should the work of the 
painter, the poet, and the composer and the 
myths and symbols of primitive Man seem to 
us: if not as a superior form of knowledge, at 
any rate as the most fundamental form of know¬ 
ledge, and the only one that we all have in 
common; knowledge in the scientific sense is 
merely the sharpened edge of this other know¬ 
ledge. More penetrating it may be, because its 
edge has been sharpened on the hard stone of 
fact, but this penetration has been acquired at 
the price of a great loss of substance; and it is 
only efficacious in so far as it can penetrate 
sufficiently deeply for the whole bulk of the 
instrument to follow the sharpened point. 


The sociologist has his part to play itf tbe<; 
elaboration of this world-wide, concrete human- 
ism. For the great manifestations of Society have ' 
this in common with the work of art: that they ■, 
originate at the level of unconscious existence-- .' 
because they are collective, in the first case, and.; 
although they are individual, in the second; but 
the difference is not of real importance— is, in-' 
deed, no more than apparent—because the first 
is produced by, and the second for, the public; 
and the public supplies them both "with their 
common denominator and determines the condi¬ 
tions in which they shall be created. 

C ities have often been likened to sym¬ 
phonies and poems, and the comparison 
seems to me a perfeedy natural one: they are, in 
fact, objects of the same kind. The city may 
even be rated higher, since it stands at the point 
where Nature and artifice meet. A city is a con¬ 
gregation of animals whose biological history is 
enclosed within its boundaries; and yet every 
conscious and rational act on the part of these 
creatures helps to shape the city’s eventual char¬ 
acter. By its form, as by the manner of its birth, 
die city has elements at once of biological pro¬ 
creation, organic evolution, and xsthetic crea¬ 
tion. It is both natural object and a thing to be 
cultivated; individual and group; something 
lived and something dreamed; it is the human 
invention, par excellence. 

In the synthetic towns of southern Brazil one 
could detect in the lay-out of the houses, the 
specialised use to which each street was put, and 
the beginnings of individual style in each 
quarter of the town, the workings of a clandes¬ 
tine and enormously obstinate will. And this 
seemed all the more significant in that it ran 
contrary to (though it also prolonged) the 
fancies which had brought the towns into being. 
Londrina, Nova Dantzig, Rolandia, and Ara- 
pongas had been born of the decisions of a 
group of engineers and financiers, but already 
they were reverting to the authentic diversity 
of urban life, just as Curitiba had reverted a 
century ago and Goiania may be reverting 
to-day. 

Curitiba, the capital of the State of Parana, 
appeared on the map on the day the govern¬ 
ment decided that a town should be built: the 
territory which had been bought from its former 
owner was cut up into lots and sold at a price 
cheap enough to attract an immediate influx 
of population. The same system was later used 
to endow the State of Minas with its capital, 
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Bello Horizonte. With Goiania a greater risk 
was taken, because the original plan was to 
build up from nothing at all the future federal 
capital of Brazil. 

About a third of the wav, as the crow flies, 
from the south coast to the line of the Amazon 
there are enormous plateaux which we have left 
untouched for the last two hundred years. In 
the days when the caravans were in constant 
use and there were boats on the river they could 
be crossed in a few weeks, if you were making 
your way northwards from the mines; and once 
on the banks of the Araguaya you could take a 
boat to Belem. The only remaining witness to 
all this, when I arrived, was the little town of 
Goyaz, capital of the State which had taken its 
name, which eked out a sleepy existence some 
seven hundred miles from the coast, from which 
it was virtually cut off. It stood among a mass 
of greenery and was dominated by an erratic 
skyline of palm-topped hills. Streets of low 
houses ran down the hillsides green with 
gardens. Horses passed to and fro in front of 
the ornamented facades of churches that were 
half barn, half bell-towered mansion. The colon¬ 
nades, the use of stucco, the sumptuous porticos 
freshly painted in white or pink or ochre or 
blue—all reminded me of Spanish country-town 
baroque. On either side of the river were moss- 
grown quays that had caved in, here and there, 
under the weight of the lianas, the banana-trees, 
and palm-trees that had run wild among the 
unoccupied properties; but this superabundant 
vegetation did not so much underline the 
decrepitude of those properties as add a note of 
silence and dignity to their dilapidated facades. 

W hether it was a matter for outrage or 
for rejoicing I’m not quite sure—but the 
administration had decided to forget about 
Goyaz, and its countryside, and its pebble-paved 
streets, and its unfashionable graces. It was all 
too old and too small. They needed a clean slate 
before they could get on with the enormous 
undertaking that they had in mind. 

This was to be found sixty-odd miles to the 
east, on a plateau where nothing grew but rough 
grass and thorny shrubs, as if some plague had 
swept across it and destroyed all living creatures 
and all other vegetation. No railway led to it, 
and there were no roads: cart-tracks, merely. 
This was the region, sixty miles square, which 
had been marked out on the map as the site 
of the federal district in which the capital of the 


future was to be built. Its architects, untempted 
by any natural advantages, could proceed as if 
on a drawing-board. The town-plan was marked 
out on the site; the outer boundaries were fixed 
and, within them, each zone was dearly pre¬ 
scribed residential, administrative, commercial, 
industrial. Pleasure, likewise, had its allotted 
space, for there was no denying its importan'cc 
in a pioneer city. When the town of Marilia was 
built in the 1920s in much the same way some 
fifteen per cent of the six hundred houses were 
brothels. Most of their inma^s were Franccs- 
inhas of the sort which, in the 19th century, 
formed with the more orthodox sisters of mercy 
the twin spearheads of French civilisation 
abroad: so much so, indeed, that even in 1939 
the French Foreign Office devoted a substantial 
part of its clandestine credits to their further¬ 
ance. (It would be only fair to add that the 
foundation of the University of Rio Grande do 
Sul, in Brazil’s most southerly State, and the 
predominance of French studies there, were due 
to the passion for French literature and French 
liberty which a future dictator learned, in his 
Paris student days, from a French lady of easy 
virtue.) 

Suddenly every newspaper was full of the news. 
The city of Goiania was to be founded: and 
along with the town-plan, which could not have 
been more complete if Goiania had been already 
a hundred years old, there was a list of the 
advantages to be enjoyed by its inhabitants: 
modern roads, a railway, running water, up-to- 
date drains, and the cinema. I even seem to 
remember that at one time land was offered at 
a premium to anyone who would pay the legal 
fees: lawyers and speculators were the earliest 
citizens of Goiania. 

I visited Goiania in 1937. Among endless flat- 
lands—half dead ground, half battlefield—with 
telegraph poles and surveyors’ stakes all over the 
place, a hundred or so brand-new houses could 
be seen at the four corners of the horizon. The 
biggest of these was the hotel, a square box of 
cement, with the look of an air-terminus or a 
miniature fort; one might have called it the 
“bastion of civilisation’’ in a literal, and, there¬ 
fore, a strangely ironical sense. For nothing 
could be more barbarous, more essentially in¬ 
human, than this way of grabbing at the desert. 
This graceless erection was the contrary of 
Goya;. It had no histdfy. It had neither lived . 
long enough not acquired any of the associations 



which might have concealed its emptiness or 
softened its awkward outlines. One felt as one 
feds in a station or a hospital: always in transit. 
Only the fear of some catastrophe could have 
justified the erection of this square white 
fortress. And indeed that catastrophe had 
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{A second article will appear in our next number.) 


occurred: silence and stillness served only & 
heighten its menaces. ; > V: 

Cadmus the civiliser had sown the dragon's ' 
teeth. The earth had been torn up and burnt, 
away by the dragon's breath: Man would be the 
next crop 


Sylvia Plath 


A Winter Ship 

At this wharf there are no grand landings to speak of. 
Red and orange barges list and blister 
Shackled to the dock, outmoded, gaudy, 

•\nd apparently indestructible. 

The sea pulses under a skin of oil. 

A gull holds his pose on a shanty ridgepole. 

Riding the tide of the wild, steady 
As wood and formal, in a jacket of ashes, 

■ The whole flat harbor anchored in 
The round of his yellow eye-button. 

A blimp swims up like a day-moon or tin 
Cigar over bis rink of fishes. 

The prospect is dull as an old etching. 

They are unloading three barrels of little crabs. 

The pier pilings seem about to collapse 

And with them that rickety edifice 
Of warehouses, derricks, smokestacks and bridges 
In the distance. All around us the water slips 
And gossips in its loose vernacular, 

Ferrying the smells of dead cod and tar. 

Farther out, the waves will be mouthing icecakes— 

A poor month for park-sleepers and lovers. 

Even our shadows are blue with cold. 

We wanted to see the sun come up 

And are met, instead, by this icoribbed ship, 

Bearded and blown, an albatross of frost, 

Relic of tough weather, every winch and stay 
Encased in a glassy pellicle. 

The sun will diminish it soon enough: 

Each wave-tip glitters like a knife. 
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The British Commune 

Thoughts on “the Public School” 


"In a class society parents have an extraordinary 
affection for their children. This is inseparable 
from their economic life and from ideas bred by 
private ownership.... Maternal love is nothing but 
the social ideology of man." 

T hese statements arc taken, as may 
easily be guessed, from a document 
published by the “Red Flag Literary 
and Art Group” of the Chinese Department 
of Peking University and published in a 
periodical called China Youth. It is only one 
of many similar articles urging young 
Chinese that no family ties or filial affection 
should be allowed to interfere with their duty 
to the Party and the State. The same article, 
for instance, is just as categorical about 
“homesickness," a subject of considerable 
importance in China to-day, when so many 
young people are being shipped vast distances 
to work for years on land reclamation sites 
and construction projects. The official 
answer is simple: since, in a classless society, 
all men are brothers, there is no cause to feel 
homesick. 

Ridiculous as these statements are, the 
ideas behind them are neither new nor 
wholly absurd. For, in every age and in 
every country, those who have wanted to 
create loyal and disciplined servants for 
some cause or party or organisation have 
recognised that families—and especially the 
women in the family—are the great obstacle 
which must be circumvented. Since women, 
thank goodness, are by nature incapable of 
putting the interests of any outside body 
above the interests of those they love, your 


chosen officers or corps d’elite must either 
be forbidden to have wives at all, or must 
share them in common, or, at the very least, 
must be separated from their families as 
much as possible. 

The theory of all this was first stated quite 
clearly in The Republic by Plato, who got 
some of his ideas from the actual practice 
of the Spartan State. In Plato’s ideal re¬ 
public, for instance, his ruling class, the 
Guardians, were not only forbidden to have 
any private property or any houses of their 
own, but were to possess their wives and 
children in common. The children of the 
Guardians would not even know who were 
their fathers and mothers, so that they would 
regard all Guardians equally as close rela¬ 
tives. Socrates is made to say that 

these regulations will do still more to make 
them true guardians, and prevent the disruption 
of the city which would result if each man gave 
the name of "mine” not to the same but to 
different things; if all took what they could get 
for themselves, and dragged it off to their 
different private houses; if each called a different 
wife and children his own, and thus implemented 
in the city the pleasures and griefs of individuals. 

Fortunately very few States have ever been 
able to impose Plato’s drastic notions on the 
stubborn human nature of their citizens, 
though one or two of them have tried. (Until 
the 17th century the Turkish Janissaries, 
who, of course, were warriors rather than 
Guardians, had to remain celibate; and 
to-day the outline ofJPlato’s ideas can be 
detected in the Israel \ibbutz as well as in 
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the Chinese Commune.) But other ways of 
achieving the same purpose have proved 
more successful and have lasted a surpris¬ 
ingly long time. The most successful of all, 
of course, is the Roman Catholic Church, 
which not only forbids its priests to marry, 
but encourages a certain number of men to 
enter monasteries where they are still more 
rigorously secluded from the contamination 
of woman and families. This is undoubtedly 
one of the reasons for the continuing power 
and permanence of the Church to-day, for 
priests and monks^can serve it with absolute 
devotion because they have no other interests 
to distract them. Equally, it is no accident 
that the great crisis of the Church came in 
the 16th century, when the rule of celibacy 
was widely disregarded and many of the 
monasteries had become notorious for dis¬ 
solute life. 

All these facts are perfectly familiar, 
though no one, perhaps, has traced all the 
variations of the Platonic idea. What has 
escaped attention is that the English evolved 
their version of this idea in their own typical, 
unthinking, half-hearted, but efficient way. 
In the 19th century, when they began to 
realise the need for a loyal, disciplined class 
of public servants to rule their rapidly- 
growing empire, they did not insist that the 
members of this class should remain celibate 
or should hold their wives in common. More 
gently—but quite as effectively—they simply 
took them away from their homes and 
families from the age of 9 or 10 to 18. They 
were rightly confident that, after four years 
in a preparatory school and five years in a 
public school, these boys would not only be 
reliable public servants but would be im¬ 
mune to the persuasion of mothers, sisters, 
and wives who might tempt them to put the 
interests of their families above the interests 
of their country. The English version of 
Plato’s Republic and the Chinese commune 
was “the Public School.” 

I n h 1 s two-volume history of “The Men 
Who Ruled India,” Mr. Philip Wood¬ 
ruff compared the members of the Indian 


Civil Service in the 19th century to Plato’s 
Guardians. Like the Guardians they were a ; 
ruling dlitc convinced of their own superi¬ 
ority to the people they governed. They were 
forbidden to own land in India or to take 
part in trade. They in turn were governed 
by their elders on exaedy Plato’s principles. 
The comparison is excellent and could be 
pressed further. For instance, Mr. Wood¬ 
ruff might have pointed out that Plato’s 
Guardians and the Englishmen who ruled 
India had a very similar education. After 
1853, when appointments to the Indian Civil 
Service were opened to public competition, 
and to some extent as early as 1805, when 
Hailcybury College was founded to train the 
East India Company’s servants, most of the 
I.C.S. were educated at English public 
schools; and to a surprising extent the educa¬ 
tion given by these schools was—and still is 
—the kind of education Plato recommended 
for his Guardians. 

I suppose that the features which distin¬ 
guish the English public schools from other 
systems of education are these: first, and 
most important, the boys are taken away 
from their parents and boarded at school for 
the greater part of the year; while there they 
come under the discipline of the elder boys 
in the school who devise their own rules and 
inflict their own punishments; there is a 
deliberate attempt to make conditions tough 
as a means of developing character; and, 
finally, there is an enormous emphasis on 
games. It is curious to what an extent all 
these ideas can be found in The Republic. 
For instance, Plato argues that the future 
Guardians must be brave and spirited like 
watch-dogs. From an early age they must be 
submitted to “labours, vexations, and con¬ 
tests” to strengthen them and test their char¬ 
acter. (How Plato would have approved of 
fagging!) After a general education in 
“music” (i.e., an arts education) they are to 
have a thorough training in gymnastics. 
Although Plato did not accept die public 
school notion that “a healthy body by its 
excellence makes the soul good,” he did say 
that proficiency in gymnastics should be one 
of the most important qualifications. They 
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must live hard and simply—no fires in the 
study and cold showers every morning!— 
and must abstain from sex as much as pos¬ 
sible. (Plato would certainly have condoned 
a little mild homosexuality.) They must be 
encouraged to believe in their superiority by 
a “noble falsehood.” And finally, after two 
or three years occupied in gymnastics, the 
best would be selected at the age of 20 for 
further philosophical training (i.e., they 
would go up to the university). 

Plato did not specifically say that his young 
Guardians should be taken away from home 
during their education, for, since the 
Guardians were to have their wives and 
children in common, this would not have 
been necessary; but he was perfectly aware 
that this was the key to the whole system. 
When Glaucon asked Socrates how the ideal 
Republic was to be started—a very fair ques¬ 
tion, which is never satisfactorily answered— 
Socrates replied that it would happen when 
men who were truly philosophers became 
rulers in an existing State and set their city 
to rights. 

“How?” he asked. 

“They must send into the country,” I replied, 
“all in the city who are more than ten years old, 
and so get the children out of the moral in¬ 
fluence of their parents, and train them in their 
own customs and laws, which are those we have 
enumerated. And will not a city and constitu¬ 
tion, such as we have described, be thus most 
quickly and easily established, and enjoy happi¬ 
ness and greatly benefit the nation in which it 
is found?" 

“Surely,” he said; "and I think, Socrates, that 
you have described well how, if ever, it would 
come into being.” 

Reading the Republic one gets the impres¬ 
sion that Glaucon was not wholly convinced 
by Socrates’ arguments, but one has to admit 
that even the “Red Flag Literary and Art 
Group” could not put it better. 

I t is one thing, of course, to point these 
things out, and quite another to prove 
that they were done deliberately for this 
reason. And in fact, any such attempt must 
fail. In his admirable study of the Public 
Schools and British Opinion, the American 
historian, Edward Mack, showed con¬ 


clusively that all the main features of public 
school life, with the one exception of com¬ 
pulsory games, were inherited from the 
original seven public schools in the 18th cen¬ 
tury, and that most of them were the result 
of accident. For instance, it was no theory, 
but simple convenience, which led parents 
in the 17th and 18th centuries to send their 
sons to board at Eton, or Harrow, or Shrews¬ 
bury, and the famous prefectorial system 
arose largely because, in the # 18th century, the 
boys simply took over the running of these 
schools from the corrupt and inefficient 
hands of the masters. 

In the 19th century, reforming head¬ 
masters like Thring, Butler, and Arnold 
accepted these traditions and moulded them 
into something like an educational system, 
but it would be very hard to prove that any 
distinguishing feature of public school life 
was the result of deliberate choice by any 
one man or body of men. Like the British 
Constitution and the Common Law, the 
Public Schools narrowed slowly from pre¬ 
cedent to precedent. 

More remarkable still, the reforming head¬ 
masters who inherited the system and used 
it for their own purposes did not always 
approve of it. In his recent biography of 
Thomas Arnold,* Mr. T. W. Bamford 
shows that Arnold, who is often considered 
the very founder and creator of the modern 
public school, disapproved of one of its basic 
principles. He thought that it was wrong to 
cut off the child from his parents. In his 
opinion, a day-school had a great moral 
advantage over a boarding-school by leaving 
the boys with their own families; and, when 
it came to the education of his own children, 
he decided—after a disastrous experiment 
with Matthew at Winchester—to get the best 
of both worlds by sending his other boys to 
his own school at Rugby, where they were 
able to live at home. Arnold may be blamed 
(or praised) for that curious combination of 
moral fervour and physical discomfort which 
some public schools still display, but that 
Radical and idealistic man was certainly not 
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• Thomas Arnold. The Cresset Press. 30s. 
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trying to turn his boys into loyal and discip¬ 
lined members of a ruling class. 

There were others, however, who saw the 
advantages of the public school system for 
precisely this purpose. One of the reasons 
which led to the appointment of the impor¬ 
tant Public School Commission in 1861 was 
the failure of the existing schools to supply 
all the recruits needed by the Government 
services because too many of their boys could 
not pass the Army and Civil Service qualify¬ 
ing examinations. The public schools ought, 
the commissioners felt, to supply these 
branches of government activity with a good 
proportion of their recruits. Actually, be¬ 
tween 1858 and 1861, they had sent only 122 
of 1,976 candidates for commissions and only 
23 of 375 candidates for Sandhurst. They 
found the Civil Service easier, for Macaulay, 
who had been chiefly responsible for the in¬ 
stitution of the first examination for the 
Indian Service in 1855, bad been against the 
inclusion of technical subjects. 

But if the commissioners found a good 
deal to criticise in the educational standards 
of the public schools' in 1861, they had 
nothing but praise for their training of 
character. 

It is not easy to estimate the degree in which 
English people are indebted to these schools for 
the qualities on which they pique themselves 
most—for their capacity to govern others and 
control themselves, their aptitude for combining 
freedom with order, their public spirit, their 
vigour and manliness of character, their strong 
but not slavish respect for public opinion, their 
love of healthy sports and exercise... they have 
had perhaps the largest share in moulding the 
character of an English gentleman. 

In the second half of the 19th century the 
demand for public servants to govern Eng¬ 
land and her Empire and the capacity of the 
public schools to provide them both increased 
rapidly. New public schools were founded 
specifically to meet this demand. As has 
already been stated, Hailcybury was founded 
in 1805 to provide civil servants for the East 
India Company. Wellington was founded in 
1853 to provide officers for the Army. 
Kipling's school, Westward Ho, was 
founded in 1874 with much the same pur¬ 


pose. Other schools started an Army Class 
which prepared boys for Sandhurst -v 

The idea that the chief purpose of the 
public schools was to provide a ruling class 
became both familiar and respectable. Even 
Matthew Arnold, the poet, whose own ex¬ 
perience at Winchester had not been happy, 
wrote in A French Eton : 

The great public schools of England and the 
great universities have formed the upper class 
of this country—a class with many faults, with 
many shortcomings, but imbued, on the whole, 
and mainly through these influences, with a 
high, magnanimous governing spirit, which has 
enabled them to rule, not ignobly, this great 
country, and which will still enable them to rule 
it until they arc equalled or surpassed. 

The imperialists of the 90’s were still more 
certain of the virtues of the public schools 
for this purpose. There the individual could 
learn virtues of strength, courage, chastity, 
and sacrifice of private interests on the altar 
of patriotic devotion to England’s civilising 
mission. It is true that, after the Boer War 
some, like Kipling, criticised the public 
schools because they taught the boys games 
instead of military exercises, while others felt 
that the classical education which was still 
the rule in most of the public schools, did not 
equip them for the intense scientific and 
technical rivalry with Germany which was 
then beginning; but few doubted that the 
moral and political training was ideal. 
Kipling’s Stalky was a rebel at “Westward 
Ho,” but Kipling himself loved the public 
schools because the Westward Ho and 
“Cheltenham and Haileybury and Marl¬ 
borough chaps” who “went out to Boerland 
and Zululand and India and Burma and 
Cyprus and Hongkong... lived or died as 
gentlemen and officers.” 

The clearest exposition of this idea can 
be found in Minchin’s Our Public Schools, 
published in 1901. Minchin specifically 
approved the boarding-school principle and 
the emphasis on games because he wanted 
self-reliance and the willingness “(if need be) 
to die for our country.” If these ends could 
be achieved—and Minchin believed the 
public schools achieved them “as no other 
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system of education has done*’—they were 
well worth the sacrifice of intelligence. 
Minchin was delighted to find that “long 
before the British Public at large had been 
fired with a faith in the British Empire, one 
and indivisible, that was the faith in which 
every English public school boy was reared.” 

F or over fifty years now English intel¬ 
lectuals have scoffed, raged, or smiled 
at these sentiments, which now seem faintly 
comic. Yet were they really so absurd? It 
must surely depend on the point of view. 
Liberals and Socialists have naturally criti¬ 
cised the public schools because they have 
been—-and still are—the very fortress of 
upper-class domination. Educationalists have 
criticised them for the narrowness of their 
teaching and the extent to which they sup¬ 
pressed individuality. Writers have attacked 
them fiercely because public schools are 
Puritanical and Philistine and because thev 

4 

(the writers) were generally unhappy there. 

But if, instead, some future historian looks 
at the public schools as a sophisticated 
attempt to create reliable public servants to 
govern England and her Empire, is he not 
certain to be impressed? Will he not be 
bound to regard them as one of the most 
striking and successful political devices ever 
conceived by a ruling class? And will he not 
conclude that the central point of the whole 
system, which alone enabled it to be such a 
powerful influence, was simply the principle 
of the boarding-school which separated the 
boys from their parents at the most impres¬ 
sionable age? And if (as I accept) it was all 
largely an accident, was it any more of an 

* That terrible old autocrat, John Lawrence, used 
to say of the young men sent out to work under 
him in the Punjab: “They arrive in India with a 
wife, a string of polo ponies, and a piano. At the 
end of the first year they sell the piano; after the 
second year they get rid of their ponies; at the end 
of the third year they send home their wife.” 


accident than the Jury system, or Mr. 
Speaker, or Her Majesty’s Loyal Opposition, 
or any of the other devices on which the 
English pride themselves so often? 

O f t n e success of the system there can 
really be no doubt. It produced exactly 
what was wanted. The British civil and 
colonial services are—or were—acknow¬ 
ledged even by non-British critics to be the 
best in the world. Thev were—and still are 
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—manned largely by public school boys with 
a stiffening of recruits from the grammar 
schools and the great Scottish High Schools, 
which have a very different educational tradi¬ 
tion. They have provided an endless supply 
of loyal, hard-working, incorruptible, and 
slightly unimaginative district administrators 
who could be planted out as district officers 
in some desert or jungle in the certainty that 
they would take neither native bribes nor 
native women. If they married an English 
girl, they would not easily be swayed by her 
from the path of duly.* And if they had 
children, they sent them home as soon as 
possible to be educated at the same public 
school as their father. 

One may still dislike the public schools or 
criticise them for certain failings. One may 
wonder what is their purpose now that wc 
no longer have an empire to govern and our 
ruling class is meant to be a meritocracy. We 
may marvel that mothers, “in a class society 
where parents have an extraordinary affec¬ 
tion for their children,” should meekly 
allow their sons to be taken from them at 
the age of nine. But as a political institution, 
as a device for training guardians for the 
British Empire, as a weapon in the age-old 
battle between ideologists and women, the 
public schools deserve respect. They seem a 
good deal more ingenious, if only slightly 
less painful, than the Chinese communes. 
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Tolstoy and Enlightenment 

By Isaiah Berlin 


1 I 1 w 0 J * • N ° s urc alwavs said about lar from being a “bad thinker,” Tolstoy was no 

. Tolstoy, ’ wrote the celebrated Russian less acute, clear-eyed, and convincing in his 

critic Mikhailovsky in a forgotten essay pub- analysis of ideas than of instincts or characters 

lished in the mid-seventies, “that he is an out- or actions. In his zeal for his paradoxical thesis 

standingly good writer of fiction and a bad —paradoxical certainly at the time at which he 

thinker. This has become an axiom needing no wrote it—Mikhailovsky sometimes goes too far; 

demonstration.” This almost universal verdict but in substance it seems to me to be right; or at 

has reigned, virtually unchallenged, for some- any rate, more right than wrong, and my own 

thing like a hundred years; and Mikhailovsky’s remarks are no more than an extended gloss 

attempt to question it remained relatively on it. 

isolated. Tolstoy dismissed his left-wing ally as Tolstoy’s opinions are always subjective and 
a routine liberal hack, and expressed surprise can be (as, for example, in his writings on Shakc- 

that anyone should take an interest in him. This speare or Dante or Wagner) wildly perverse, 

was characteristic, but unjust. The essay which But the questions which in his most didactic 

its author called The Right Hand and the Left essays he tries to answer, arc nearly always 

Hand of Leo Tolstoy is a brilliant and con- cardinal questions of principle, always first hand, 

vincing defence of Tolstoy on both intellectual and cut far deeper, in the deliberately simplified 

and moral grounds, directed mainly against the and naked form in which he usually presents 

liberals and socialists who saw in the novelist’s them, than those of more balanced and “objec- 

cthical doctrines, and in particular in his glori- tivc” thinkers. Direct vision always tends to 

fication of the peasants and natural instinct, and be disturbing. Tolstoy used this gift to the full 

his constant disparagement of scientific culture, to destroy both his own peace and that of his 

a perverse and sophisticated obscurantism which readers. It was this habit of asking exaggeratedly 

discredited the liberal cause, and played into the simple but fundamental questions, to which he 

hands of priests and reactionaries. Mikhailovsky did not himself—at any rate in the ’sixties and 

rejected this view, and in the course of his long ’seventies—possess the answers, that gave 

and careful attempt to sift the enlightened grain him the reputation of being a “nihilist.” Yet 

from the reactionary chaff in Tolstoy’s opinion, he certainly had no desire to destroy for the sake 

reached the conclusion that there was an un- of destruction. He only desired, more than any- 

resolved, and unavowed, conflict in the great thing else in the world, to know the truth. How 

novelist’s conceptions both of human nature and annihilating this passion can be, is shown by 

of the problems facing Russian and Western others who have chosen to cut below the limits 

civilisation. Mikhailovsky maintained that, so set by the wisdom of their generation: Machia- 

vclli, Pascal, Rousseau; the author of the Book 
of Job. Like them, Tolstoy cannot be fitted into 
any of the public movements of his own, or in¬ 
deed any other age. The only company to which 
Tolstoy belongs is the subversive one of ques¬ 
tioners to whom no answer has been, or seems 
likely to be, given—at least no answer which 
they or those who understand them will begin 
to accept. 
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This essay is an amended version of the 
Hermon Ould Memorial Lecture, delivered 
under the auspices of the International 
P.E.N. Club in London on 23rd November, 
i960, on the fiftieth anniversary of the death 
of Tolstoy. 
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A s for Tolstoy’s positive ideas—and they 
, varied less during his long life than has 
sometimes been represented—they are not at all 
unique: they have something in common with 
the French enlightenment of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury; something with those of the twentieth 
century; little with those of his own times. In 
Russia he belonged to neither of the great ideo¬ 
logical streams which divided educated opinion 
in that country during his youth. He was not 
a radical intellectual, with his eyes turned to the 
West; nor a Slavophil, that is to say, a believer 
in a Christian and nationalist monarchy. His 
views cut across these categories. Like the 
radicals he had always condemned political 
repression, arbitrary violence, economic ex¬ 
ploitation, and all that creates and perpetuates 
inequality among men. But the rest of the 
“westernising” outlook—the heart of the ideo¬ 
logy of the intelligentsia—the overwhelming 
sense of civic responsibility, the belief in natural 
science as the door to all truth, in social and 
political reform, in democracy, material pro¬ 
gress, secularism—this celebrated amalgam Tol¬ 
stoy rejected, early in life, out of hand. He 
believed in individual liberty and, indeed, in pro- 
progress too, but in a queer sense of his own.* 
He looked with contempt on liberals and 
socialists, and with even greater hatred on the 
right-wing parties of his time. His closest 
affinity, as has often been remarked, is with 
Rousseau; he liked and admired Rousseau’s 
views more than those of any other modern 
writer. Like Rousseau, he rejected the doctrine 
of original sin, and believed that man was born 
innocent, and had been ruined by his own bad 
institutions; especially by what passed for educa¬ 
tion among civilised men. Like Rousseau again, 
he put the blame for this process of decadence 
largely on the intellectuals—the self-appointed 
Elites of experts, sophisticated coteries remote 
from common humanity, self-estranged from 
natural life. These men are damned because 
they have all but lost the most precious of all 
human possessions, the capacity with which all 
men are born—to see the truth, the immutable, 
eternal truth which only charlatans and sophists 
represent as varying in different circumstances 
and times and places—the truth which is visible 
fully only to the innocent eye of those whose 
hearts have not been corrupted—children, 
peasants, those not blinded by vanity and pride, 

* Education is for him “a human activity based 
on a desire for equality, and a constant tendency 
to advance in knowledge.” Equality, that is, be¬ 
tween the teacher and the taught; this desire for 
equality on the part of both is itself for him the 
spring of progress—progress in the "advance in 
knowledge” or what men are and what they should 
do. 


the simple, the good. Education, as the West 
understands it, ruins innocence. That is why 
children resist it bitterly and instinctively: that 
is why it has to be rammed down their tnroats, 
and, like all coercion and violence, maims the 
victim and at times destroys him beyond redress. 
Men crave for truth by nature; therefore true 
education must be of such a kind that children, 
and unsophisticated, ignorant people will absorb 
it readily and eagerly. But to understand this, 
and to discover how to apply this knowledge, the 
educated must put away their intellectual arro¬ 
gance, and make a new beginning. They must 
purge their minds of theories, of false, quasi- 
scicntific analogies between the world of men 
and the world of animals, o? of men and inani¬ 
mate things. Only then will they be able 
to re-establish a personal relationship with 
the uneducated—a relationship which only 
humanity and love can achieve. 

In modern times only Rousseau, and perhaps 
Dickens, seem to him to have seen this. Cer¬ 
tainly the people’s condition will never be im¬ 
proved until not only the Czarist bureaucracy, 
hut the “progressists,” as Tolstoy called them, 
the vain and doctrinaire intelligentsia, are 
“prised off the people’s necks"—the common 
people’s, and the children’s too. So long as 
fanatical theorists bedevil education, little is to 
be hoped for. Even the old-fashioned village 
priest—so Tolstoy maintains in one of his early 
tracts—was less harmful: he knew little and was 
clumsy, idle, and stupid; but he treated his 
pupils as human beings, not as scientists treat 
.specimens in a laboratory; he did what he could; 
he was often corrupt, ill-tempered, unjust, but 
these were human—“natural”—vices, and there¬ 
fore their effects, unlike those of machine-made 
modern instructors, inflicted no permanent 
injury. 

With these ideas it is not surprising to find 
that Tolstoy was personally happier among the 
Slavophil reactionaries. He rejected their ideas; 
but at least they seemed to him to have some 
contact with reality—the land, the peasants, 
traditional ways of life. At least they believed 
in the primacy of spiritual values and the 
futility of trying to change men by changing the 
more superficial sides of their life by political 
or constitutional reform. But the Slavophils also 
believed in the orthodox Church, in the unique 
historical destiny of the Russian people, the 
sanctity of history as a divinely ordained pro¬ 
cess, and therefore the justification of many 
absurdities because they were native ana 
ancient, and therefore instruments in the divine 
tactic; they lived by a Christian faith in the 
great mystical body-^t once community and 
church—-of the generation of the faithful, past,. 
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present, and yet unborn. Intellectually Tolstoy 
repudiated this, temperamentally he responded 
to it all too strongly. He understood well only 
the nobility and the peasants; and the former 
better than the latter; he shared many of the 
instinctive beliefs of his country neighbours; 
like them he had a natural aversion to all forms 
of' middle-class liberalism: the bourgeoisie 
scarcely appears in his novels. His attitude to 
parliamentary democracy, the rights of women, 
universal suffrage, was not very different from 
that of Cobbett or Carlyle or Proudhon or 
D. H. Lawrence. He shared deeply the Slavophil 
suspicions of all scientific and theoretical gener¬ 
alisations as such, and this created a bridge 
which made personal relations with the Moscow 
Slavophils congenial to him. But his intellect 
was not at one with his instinctive convictions. 
As a thinker he had profound affinities with 
the 18th-century philosophes. Like them he 
looked upon the patriarchal Russian State and 
Church which the Slavophils defended, as 
organised and hypocritical conspiracies. Like the 
great thinkers of the enlightenment he looked 
for values not in history, nor in the sacred 
missions of nations or cultures or churches, but 
in the individual's own personal experience. 
Like them, too, he believed in eternal (and not 
in historically evolving) truths and values, and 
rejected with both hands the romantic notion of 
race or nation or culture* as creative agents, still 
more the Hegelian conception of history as the 
self-realisation of self-perfecting reason incar¬ 
nated in men or in movements or in institutions 
(ideas which had deeply influenced the Slavo¬ 
phils)—all his life he looked on this as cloudy 
metaphysical nonsense. 

This clear, cold, uncompromising realism is 
quite explicit in the notes and diaries and letters 
of his early life. The reminiscences of those 
who knew him as a boy or as a student in the 
University of Kazan, reinforce this impression. 
His character was deeply conservative, with a 
streak of caprice and irrationality; but his mind 
remained calm, logical, and unswerving; he 
followed the argument easily and fearlessly to 
whatever extreme it led him—a typically, and 
sometimes fatally, Russian combination of quali¬ 
ties. What did not satisfy his critical sense, he 
rejected. He left the University of Kazan because 
he decided that the professors were incompetent 
and dealt with trivial issues. Like Helv&ius and 
his friends in the mid-eighteenth century, Tol¬ 
stoy denounced theology, history, the teaching 
of dead languages—the entire classical curricu¬ 
lum—as an accumulation of data and rules that 
no reasonable man could wish to know. History 
particularly irritated him as a systematic attempt 
to .answer non-existent questions with all the 


real issues carefully left out, “Histofy is 
deaf man answering questions which n<4flfd|* 
has asked him,” he announced to a startled 
fellow-student, while they were both locked fti - 
the university detention room for some minor 
act of insubordination. The first extended state¬ 
ment of his full “ideological” position belongs 
to the ’sixties: the occasion for it was his decision - 
to compose a treatise on education. AH his in¬ 
tellectual strength and all his prejudice went 
into this attempt. 

I n i860, Tolstoy, then thirty-two years old, 
found himself in one of his periodic moral 
crises. He had acquired some fame as a writer: 
Sebastopol , Childhood , Adolescence and Youth, 
two or three shorter tales, had been praised by 
the critics. He was on terms of friendship with 
some of the most gifted of an exceptionally 
talented generation of writers in his country— 
Turgenev, Nekrasov, Goncharov, Panacv, Pisem- 
sky, Fet. His writing struck everyone by its 
freshness, sharpness, marvellous descriptive 
power, and the precision and originality of its 
images. His style was at times criticised as awk¬ 
ward and even barbarous; but he was unques¬ 
tionably the most promising of the younger 
prose writers; he had a future; yet his literary 
friends felt reservations about him. He paid 
visits to the literary salons, both right- and left- 
wing (political divisions had always existed and 
were becoming sharper in Petersburg and 
Moscow), but he seemed at ease in none of 
them. Flo was bold, imaginative, independent. 
But he was not a man of letters, not funda¬ 
mentally concerned with problems of literature 
and writing, still less of writers; he had wan¬ 
dered in from another, less intellectual, more 
aristocratic and more primitive world. He was 
a well-born dilettante; but that was nothing 
new: the poetry of Pushkin and his contem- 

f loraries, unequalled in the history of Russian 
iterature, had been created by amateurs of 
genius. It was not his origin but his uncon¬ 
cealed indifference to the literary life as such— 
to the habits of problems of professional writers, 
editors, publicists—that made his friends among 
the men of letters feel uneasy in his presence. 
This worldly, clever young officer coufd be ex¬ 
ceedingly agreeable; his love for writing was 
genuine and very deep; but at literary gatherings 
he was contemptuous, formidable and reserved; 
he did not dream of opening his heart in a 
milieu dedicated to intimate, unending seif- 
revelation. He was inscrutable, disdainful, dis¬ 
concerting, arrogant, a little frightening. He no 
longer, it was true, lived the life of an aristo¬ 
cratic officer. The wild nights on which the 
young radicals looked with hatred and conteoipt 
as characteristic of the dissipated habits of the 
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reactionary jcunessc dorie no longer amused 
him. He had married and settled down, he was 
in love with his wife, and became for a time a 
model (if occasionally exasperating) husband. 
But he did not trouble to conceal the fact that 
he had far more respect for all forms of real 
life—whether of the free Cossacks in the 
Caucasus, or that of the rich young Guards 
officers in Moscow with their race-horses and 
balls and gypsies—than for the world of books, 
reviews, critics, professors, political discussions, 
and talk about ideals, opinions, and literary 
values. Moreover, he was opinionated, quarrel¬ 
some and at times unexpectedly savage; with the 
result that his literary friends treated him with 
nervous respect, and, in the end, drew away 
from him; or perhaps he abandoned them. Apart 
from the poet Fet, who was an eccentric and 
deeply conservative country squire himself, 
Tolstoy had no intimates among the writers of 
his own generation. His breach with Turgenev is 
well known. He was even remoter from the other 
litterateurs; he liked Nekrasov better than his 
poetry; but then Nekrasov was an editor of 
genius and admired and encouraged Tolstoy 
from his earliest beginnings. 

The sense of the contrast between life and 
literature haunted Tolstoy. It made him doubt 
his own vocation as a writer. Like other young 
Russians of birth and fortune, he was conscience- 
stricken by the appalling condition of the 
peasants. Mere reflection or denunciation seemed 
to him a way of evading action. He must act, 
he must start with his own estate. Like the 
eighteenth-century radicals he was convinced 
that men were born equal and were made un¬ 
equal by the way in which they were brought 
up. He established a school for the boys of Ibis 
village; and, dissatisfied with the educational 
theories then in vogue in Russia, decided to go 
abroad to study western methods in theory and 
in practice. He derived a great deal from his 
visits to England, France, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Germany—including the title of his greatest 
novel. But his conversations with the most 
advanced western authorities on education and 
observation of their methods, had convinced him 
that they were at best worthless, at worst harm¬ 
ful, to tne children upon whom they were prac¬ 
tised. He did not stay long in England and paid 
little attention to its “antiquated” schools. In 
France he found that learning was almost en¬ 
tirely mechanical—by rote. Prepared questions, 
lists of dates, for example, were answered com¬ 
petently, because they had been learnt by heart. 
But the same children, when asked for tne same 
facts from some unexpected angle, often pro¬ 
duced absurd replies, which showed that tneir 
knowledge meant nothing to them. The school¬ 


boy who replied that the murderer of Henri IV 
of France was Julius Caesar seemed to him 
typical: the boy neither understood nor took an 
interest in the facts he had stored up: at most all 
that was gained was a mechanical memory. 

But the true home of theory was Germany. 
The pages which Tolstoy devotes to describing 
teaching and teachers in Germany rival and 
anticipate the celebrated pages in War and 
Peace, in which he makes savage fun of admired 
experts in another field—the German strategists 
employed by the Russian army—whom he re¬ 
presents as grotesque and pompous dolts. 

In Yasnaya Polyana, a journal which he had 
had privately printed in 1861-2, Tolstoy speaks 
of his educational visits to' the West and, by 
way of example, gives a hair-raising (and exceed¬ 
ingly entertaining) account of the latest methods 
of teaching the alphabet, used by a specialist 
trained in one of the most advanced of the 
German teachers’ seminaries. He describes the 
pedantic, immensely self-satisfied schoolmaster, 
as he enters the room and notes with approval 
that the children are seated at their desks, 
crushed and obedient, in total silence, as pre¬ 
scribed by German rules of behaviour. “He casts 
a look round the class, and knows already what 
it is that they ought to understand; he knows 
this, and he knows what the children’s souls 
are made of, and much else that the seminary 
has taught him.” He is armed with the latest 
and most progressive pedagogic volume called 
Das Fischbuch. It contains pictures of a fish. 

“What is this, dear children?” “A fish,” 
replies the brightest. “No, no. Think. Think I” 
And he will not rest until some child says that 
what they sec is not a fish, but a book. That is 
better. “And what do books contain?” 
“Letters,” says the boldest boy. “No, no,” says 
the schoolmaster sadly, “you really must think 
of what you are saying.” By this time the 
children are beginning to be hopelessly demoral¬ 
ised: they have no notion of what they are 
meant to say. They have a confused ana per- 
feedy correct feeling that the schoolmaster 
wants them to say something unintelligible— 
that the fish is not a fish—that whatever it is he 
wants them to say, is something they will never 
think of. Their thoughts begin to stray. They 
wonder (this is very Tolstoyan) why the teacher 
is wearing spectacles, why he is looking through 
them instead of taking them off, and so on. 
The teacher urges them to concentrate, he harries 
and tortures them until he manages to make 
them say that what they see is not a fish, but a 
picture, and then, after more torture, that the 
picture represents a fish. If that is what he wants 
them to say, would it not be easier, Tolstoy asks, 
to make them learn *«this piece of profound 
wisdom by heart, instead or tormenting them 
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with the Fischbuch method, which so far : from 
causing them to think "creatively,” merely 
stupefies them? 

The genuinely intelligent children know that 
their answers are always wrong; they cannot tell 
why; they only know that this is so; while the 
stupid, who occasionally provide the right 
answers, do not know why they arc praised. 
All that the German pedagogue is doing is to 
feed dead human material—or rather living 
human beings—into a grotesque mechanical 
contraption invented by fanatical fools who 
think that this is a way of applying scientific 
method to the education of men. Tolstoy assures 
us that his account (of which I have only quoted 
a short fragment) ii not a parody, but a faithful 
reproduction of what he saw and heard in the ad¬ 
vanced schools of Germany and in “those schools 
in England that have been fortunate enough to 
acquire these wonderful modern methods.” 

Disillusioned and indignant, Tolstoy returned 
to his Russian estate and began to teach the 
village children himself. He built schools, con¬ 
tinued to study, reject and denounce current 
doctrines of education, published periodicals and 
pamphlets, invented new methods of learning 
geography, zoology, physics; composed an entire 
manual of arithmetic of his own, inveighed 
against all methods of coercion, especially those 
which consisted of forcing children against their 
will to memorise facts and dates and figures. In 
short, he behaved like an original, enlightened, 
energetic, opinionated, somewhat eccentric 18th- 
century landowner who had become a convert 
to the doctrines of Rousseau or the abbl Mably. 
His accounts of his theories and experiments fill 
two stout volumes in the pre-revolutionary 
editions of his collected works. They arc still 
fascinating, if only because they contain some 
of the best descriptions of village life and 
especially of children, both comical and lyrical, 
that even he had ever composed. He wrote them 
in the ’sixties and ’seventies when he was at 
the height of his creative powers. His over¬ 
riding didactic purpose is easily forgotten in 
the unrivalled insight into the twisting, criss¬ 
crossing pattern of the thoughts and feelings 
of individual village children, and the marvel¬ 
lous concreteness and imagination with which 
their talk and behaviour, and physical nature 
round them are described. And side by side 
with this direct vision of human experience, 
there run the clear, firm dogmas of a fanatically 
doctrinaire eighteenth-century rationalist—doc¬ 
trines not fused with the life that he describes, 
but superimposed upon it, like windows with 
rigorously symmetrical patterns drawn upon 
them, unrelated to the world on which they 
open, and yet achieving a kind of illusory artistic 


and intellectual unity with it, owing to the till? 
bounded vitality and constructive genius of the 
writing itself. It is one of the most extraordinary 
performances in the history of literature. 

The enemy is always the same: experts,, 

-*■ professionals, men who claim special 
authority over other men. Universities and pro¬ 
fessors arc a frequent target for attack. There 
are intimations of this already in the section 
entitled Youth of his earlier autobiographical 
novel. There is something eighteenth-century, 
reminiscent both of Voltaire and of Bentham, 
about Tolstoy’s devastating accounts of the dull 
and incompetent professors and the desperately 
bored and obsequious students in Russia in his 
time. The tone is unusual in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury: dry, ironical, didactic, mordant, at once 
withering and entertaining; the whole based on 
the contrast between the harmonious simplicity 
of nature and the self-destructive complications 
created by the malice or stupidity of men—men 
from whom the author feels himself detached, 
whom he affects not to understand, and mocks 
from a distance. 

We arc at the earliest beginnings of a theme 
which grew obsessive in Tolstoy’s later life; that 
the solution to all our perplexities stares us in 
the face—that the answer is about us every¬ 
where, like the light of day, if only we would 
not close our eyes or look everywhere but at 
what is there, staring us in the face, the clear, 
simple, irresistible truth. 

Like Rousseau and Kant and the believers 
in Natural Law, Tolstoy was convinced that 
men have certain basic material and spiritual 
needs, in all places, at all times. If these needs 
are fulfilled, they lead harmonious lives, which 
is the goal of their nature. Moral, aesthetic, and 
other spiritual values are objective and eternal, 
and man’s inner harmony depends upon his 
correct relationship to these. Moreover, all his 
life, he defended the proposition—which his 
own novels and sketches do not embody—that 
human beings are more harmonious in child¬ 
hood than under the corrupting influences of 
education in later life; and also that simple 
people (peasants, cossacks, and so on) have a 
more “natural” and correct attitude towards 
these basic values than civilised men; and that 
they are free and independent in a sense in 
which civilised men are not. For (he insists on 
this over and over again) peasant communities 
are in a position to supply their own material 
and spiritual needs out of their own resources, 
provided that they are not robbed or enslaved by 
oppressors and exploiters; whereas civilised men 
need for their survival the forced labour of 
others—serfs, slaves, the exploited masses, called 
ironically “dependents," because their masters 
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depend on them. The masters are parasitic upon 
others: they are degraded not merely by the 
fact that to enslave and exploit others is a denial 
of such objective values as justice, equality, 
human dignity, love—values which men crave 
to realise because they cannot help this, because 
they are men—but for the further, and to him 
even more important, reason, that to live on 
robbed or borrowed goods, and so fail to be 
self-subsistent, falsifies “natural” feelings and 
perceptions, corrodes men morally, and makes 
them both wicked and miserable. The human 
ideal is a society of free and equal men, who 
live and think by the light of wnat is true and 
right, and so are not in conflict with each other 
or themselves. This is a form—a very simple 
one—of the classical doctrine of natural law, 
whether in its theological or secular, liberal- 
anarchist form. To it Tolstoy adhered all his 
life; as much in his “secular” period, as after 
his “conversion.” His early stories express this 
vividly. The Cossacks Lukashka or Uncle 
Yerosnka are morally superior, as well as 
happier and aesthetically more harmonious 
beings than Olenin in The Cossacks', Olenin 
knows this; indeed that is the heart of the situa¬ 
tion. Pierre in War and Peace and Levin in 
Anna Karenina have a sense of this in simple 
peasants and soldiers; so does Nekhlyudov in 
The Morning of a Landowner. This conviction 
fills Tolstoy’s mind to a greater and greater 
degree, until it overshadows all other issues in 
his later works— Resurrection and The Death 
of Ivan Ilyich arc not intelligible without it. 

T olstoy’s critical thought constantly re¬ 
volves round this central notion—the con¬ 
trast between nature and artifice, truth and in¬ 
vention. When, for instance, in the ’nineties he 
laid down conditions of excellence in art (in the 
course of an introduction to a Russian transla¬ 
tion of Maupassant’s stories), he demanded of 
all writers, in the first place the possession of 
sufficient talent; in the second that the subject 
itself must be morally important; and finally 
that they must truly love (what was worthy 
of love) and hate (what was worthy of hate) 
in what they describe—“commit” themselves 
—retain the direct moral vision of childhood, 
and not maim their natures by practising 
self-imposed, self-lacerating and always illusory 
impartiality and detachment—or, still worse, 
deliberate perversion of “natural” values. Talent 
is not given equally to all men; but everyone 
can, if he tries, discover eternal, unchanging 
attributes—what is good and what is bad, what 
is important and what is trivial. Only false— 
“made-up”—theories delude men and writers 
about this, and so distort their lives and creative 
activity. Tolstoy applies his criterion literally, 


almost mechanically. Thus Nekrasov, according 
to him, treated subjects of profound importance, 
and possessed superb skill as a writer; but his 
attitude towards his suffering peasants and 
crushed idealists remained chilly and unreal. 
Dostoevsky’s subjects lack nothing in serious¬ 
ness, and his concern is profound and genuine; 
but the first condition is unfulfilled: he is diffuse 
and repetitive; he does not know how to tell the 
truth clearly and then to stop. Turgenev, on the 
other hand, is judged to be both an excellent 
writer and to stand in a real, morally adequate, 
relationship to his subjects; ijut he fails on the 
second count: the subjects are too circumscribed 
and trivial—and for this no degree of integrity 
or skill can compensate. Content determines 
form, never form content; and if the content is 
too small or trivial, nothing will save the work 
of the artist. To hold the opposite of this—to 
believe in the primacy of form—is to sacrifice 
truth; to end by producing works that are con¬ 
trived. There is no harsher word in Tolstoy’s 
entire critical vocabulary than “made-up,” in¬ 
dicating that the writer did not truly experience 
or imagine, but merely “composed”—“made-up” 
that which he is purporting to describe. 

So, too, Tolstoy maintained that Maupassant, 
whose gifts he admired gready, betrayed his 
genius precisely owing to false and vulgar 
theories of this kind; yet he remained, none the 
less, a good writer to the degree to which, like 
Balaam, although he might have meant to 
curse virtue, he could not help discerning what 
was good; and this perception attracted his love 
to it, and forced him against his own will to¬ 
wards the truth. Talent is vision, vision reveals 
the truth, truth is eternal and objective. To see 
the truth about nature or about conduct, to see it 
directly and vividly as only a man of genius 
(or a simple human being or a child) can see it, 
and then to deny or tamper with the vision in 
cold blood, no matter for the sake of what, is 
monstrous, unnatural; a symptom of a deeply 
diseased character. 

T ruth is discoverable: to follow it is to be 
good, inwardly sound, harmonious. Yet it 
is clear that our society is not harmonious or 
composed of internally harmonious individuals. 
The interests of the educated minority—what 
Tolstoy calls the professors, the barons, and the 
bankers—are opposed to those of the majority— 
the peasants, the poor; each side is indifferent to, 
or mocks, the values of the other. Even those 
who, like Olenin, Pierre, Nekhlyudov, Levin, 
realise the spuriousness of the values of the pro¬ 
fessors, barons, and bankers, and the moral 
decay in which their false education has involved 
thepi, even those whd*are truly contrite, cannot, 
despite Slavophil pretensions, go native and 
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“merge” with the mass of the common people. 
Are they too corrupt ever to recover their inno¬ 
cence? Is their case hopeless? Or can it be that 
civilised men have acquired (or discovered) 
certain true values of their own, values which 
barbarians and children may know nothing of, 
but which they, the civilised, cannot lose or 
forget, even if, by some impossible means, they 
could transform themselves into peasants or the 
free and happy Cossacks of the Don and the 
Terek? This is one of the central and most tor¬ 
menting problems in Tolstoy’s life, to which he 
goes back again and again, and to which he 
returns conflicting answers. 

Tolstoy knows that he himself clearly belongs 
to the minority of barons, bankers, professors. 
He knows the symptoms of his condition only 
too well. He cannot, for example, deny his 
passionate love for the music of Mozart or 
Chopin or the poetry of Tyutchev or Pushkin, 
the ripest fruits of civilisation. He needs, he 
cannot do without, the printed word and all 
the elaborate paraphernalia of the culture in 
which such lives are lived and such works of 
art arc created. But what is the use of Pushkin 
to village boys, when his words are not intelli¬ 
gible to them? What real benefits has the in¬ 
vention of printing brought the peasants? We 
are told, Tolstoy observes, that books educate 
societies (“that is, make them more corrupt”), 
that it was the written word that has promoted 
the emancipation of the serfs in Russia. Tolstoy 
denies this: the government would have done 
the same without books or pamphlets. Pushkin's 
Boris Godunov pleases only him, Tolstoy: but 
to the peasants it means nothing. The triumphs 
of civilisation? The telegraph tells him about 
his sister’s health, or about the prospects 
of King Otto I of Greece; but what benefits do 
the masses gain from it? Yet it is they who pay 
and have always paid for it all; they know this 
well. When peasants kill doctors in the “cholera 
riots” because they regard them as poisoners, 
what they do is no doubt wrong, but these 
murders are no accident: the instinct which tells 
the peasants who their oppressors are is sound, 
and the doctors belong to that class. When 
Wanda Landowska played to the villagers of 
Yasnaya Polyana, the great majority of them 
remained unresponsive. Yet can it be doubted 
that it is the simple people who lead the least 
broken lives, immeasurably superior to the 
warped and tormented lives of the rich and 
educated? 

The common people, Tolstoy asserts in his 
early educational tracts, arc self-subsistent not 
only materially but spiritually—folksong, the 
Iliad, the Bible, spring from the people itself, 
and are therefore intelligible to all men every¬ 
where, as the marvellous poem Silentium by 


Tyutchev, or Don Giovanni, or the Ninth Sym¬ 
phony are not. If there is an ideal of man, it 
lies not in the future, but in the past. Once upon 
a time there was the Garden of Eden and in it 
dwelt the uncorrupted human soul as the Bible 
and Rousseau conceived it, and then came the 
Pall, corruption, suffering, falsification. It is 
mere blindness (Tolstoy says over and over 
again) to believe, as liberals or socialists—“the 
progressives”—believe, that the golden age is 
still before us, that history is the story or im¬ 
provement, that material advance in’ natural 
science or material skills coincides with real 
moral advance. The truth is the reverse of this. 

The child is closer to the ideal harmony than 
the grown man, and the simple peasant than the 
torn, “alienated,” morally and spiritually un¬ 
anchored and self-destructive parasites who 
form the civilised elite. From this doctrine 
springs Tolstoy’s notable anti-individualism: 
and in particular his diagnosis of the individual’s 
will as the source of misdirection and perversion 
of “natural" human tendencies, and hence the 
conviction (derived largely from Schopenhauer’s 
doctrine of the will as the source of frustration) 
that to plan, organise, rely on science, try to 
create rational patterns of life in accordance 
with rational theories, is to swim against the 
stream of nature, to close one’s eyes to the saving 
truth within us, to torture facts to fit artificial 
schemas, and torture human beings to fit social 
anil economic systems against which their 
natures cry out. From the same source, too, 
comes the obverse of this: Tolstoy’s faith in an 
intuitively grasped direction of things as not 
merely inevitable, but objectively—providentially 
—good; and therefore belief in the need to sub¬ 
mit to it: his quietism. 

This is one aspect of his teaching—the most 
famous, the most central idea of the Tolstoyan 
movement, and it runs through all his works, 
imaginative, critical, didactic, from The Cossacks 
and Family Happiness to his last religious tracts. 
This is the doctrine which the liberals and 
Marxists condemned. It is in this mood that 
Tolstoy maintains that to imagine that heroic 
personalities determine events is a piece of 
colossal megalomania and self-deception; his 
narrative is designed to show the insignificance 
of Napoleon or Czar Alexander, or of the aristo¬ 
cratic and bureaucratic society in Anna 
Karenina , or of the judges and official persons 
in Resurrection ; or again, the emptiness and 
intellectual impotence of historians and philo¬ 
sophers who try to explain events by employing 
concepts like “power” which is attributed to 
great men, or “influence” ascribed to writers, 
orators, preachers—words, abstractions which, in 
his view, explain nothing, being themselves far 
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more obscure than the facts for which they pur¬ 
port to account. He maintains that wc do not 
begin to understand, and therefore cannot ex¬ 
plain or analyse, what it is to wield authority or 
strength, to influence, to dominate. Explanations 
that do not explain are, for Tolstoy, a symptom 
of the disruptive and self-inflated intellect, the 
faculty that destroys innocence and leads to false 
ideas and die ruin of human life. 

That is the strain, inspired by Rousseau and 
present in early Romanticism, which inspired 
primitivism in art and in life, not in Russia 
alone. Tolstoy imagines that he and others can 
find the path to the truth about how one should 
live by observing simple people, by the study of 
the Gospels. 

His other strain is the direct opposite of this. 
Mikhailovsky says, with justice, that Olenin 
cannot, charmed as he is by the Caucasus and 
the Cossack idyll, transform himself into a 
Lukashka, return to the childlike harmony, 
which in his case has long been broken. Levin 
knows that if he tried to become a peasant this 
could only be a grotesque farce, which the 
peasants would be the first to perceive and de¬ 
ride; he and Pierre and Nicolai Rostov know 
obscurely that in some sense they have some¬ 
thing to give that the peasants have not. In the 
famous essay entitled What is Art? Tolstoy sud¬ 
denly tells the educated reader that the peasant 

needs what your life of ten generations uncrushed 
by hard labour has given you. You had the 
leisure to search, to think, to suffer—then give 
him that for whose sake you suffered; he is in 
need of it... do not bury in the earth the talent 
given you by history.... 

Leisure, then, need not be merely destructive. 
Progress can occur: wc can learn from what 
happened in the past, as those who lived in that 
past could not. It is true that we live in an un¬ 
just order. But this itself creates direct obliga¬ 
tions. Those who are members of the civilised 
dike, cut off as they tragically are from the mass 
of the people, have the duty to attempt to re¬ 
create broken humanity, to stop exploiting 
them, to give them what they most need—educa¬ 
tion, knowledge, material help, a capacity for 
living better lives. Levin in Anna Karenina, as 
Mikhailovsky remarks, takes up where Nicolai 
Rostov in War and Peace left off. They are not 
quietists, and yet what they do is right. The 

• Tolstoy is moved to indignation by Maupas¬ 
sant’s celebrated dictum (which he quotes) that the 
business of the artist is not to entertain, delight, 
move, astonish, cause his reader to dream, reflect, 
smile, weep, or shudder, but faire quelque chose 
de bean dans la forme qui vous conviendra U 
mirtiv d'aprrs votre temperament. , 


emancipation of the peasants, in Tolstoy’s view, 
although it did not go far enough, wa's neverthe¬ 
less an act of will—good-will—on the part of 
the government, and now it is necessary to teach 
peasants to read and write and grasp the rules 
of arithmetic, something which they cannot do 
for themselves; to equip them for the use of 
freedom. I cannot merge myself with the mass of 
peasants; but I can at least use the fruit of the 
unjusdy obtained leisure of myself and my 
ancestors—my education, knowledge, skills—for 
the benefit of those whose labour made it pos¬ 
sible. This is the talent I may not bury. I must 
work to promote a just society in accordance 
with those objective standards which all men, 
except the hopelessly corrupt, sec and accept, 
whether they live by them or not. The simple 
see them more clearly, the sophisticated more 
dimly, but all men can see them if they try; 
indeed to be able to see them is part of what it 
is to be a man. When injustice is perpetuated, 
i have an obligation to speak out and act against 
it; nor may artists any more than others sit with 
folded hands. What makes good writers good is 
ability to see truth—social and individual, 
materia] and spiritual—and so present it that it 
cannot be escaped. Tolstoy holds that Mau¬ 
passant, for example, is doing precisely this, 
despite himself and his aesthetic fallacies. He 
may, because he is a corrupt human being, take 
the side of the bad against the good, write about 
a worthless Paris seducer with greater sympathy 
than he feels for his victims. But provided that 
he tells the truth at a level that is sufficiently 
profound—and men of talent cannot avoid doing 
this—he will face the reader with fundamental 
moral questions, whether he means to do this or 
not, questions which the reader can neither 
escape nor answer without rigorous and painful 
self-examination. This, for Tolstoy, opens the 
path to regeneration, and is the proper function 
of art. Vocation—talent—is obedience to an 
inner need: to fulfil it is the artist’s purpose and 
his duty. Nothing is more false than the view of 
the artist as a purveyor, or a craftsman whose 
sole function it is to create a beautiful thing, as 
Flaubert, or Renan, or Maupassant* maintain. 
There is only one human goal, and it is equally 
binding on all men, landowners, doctors, barons, 
professors, bankers, peasants: to tell the truth, 
and be guided by it in action, that is, to do good, 
and persuade others to do so. That God exists, 
or that the Iliad is beautiful, or that men have 
a right to be free and also equal, are all eternal 
and absolute truths. Therefore we must persuade 
men to read the Iliad and not pornographic 
French novels, and to work for an equal society, 
not a theocratic or political hierarchy. Coercion 
is evil; men have always known this to be true; 
therefore they must work for a society in which 
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there will be no wars, no prisons, no executions, 
in any circumstances, for any reason, for a 
society in which individual freedom exists to the 
maximum degree. By his own route Tolstoy 
arrived at a programme of Christian anarchism 
which had much in common with that of the 
Russian Populists, with whom, but for their 
doctrinaire socialism, and their belief in science 
and faith in the methods of terrorism, Tolstoy’s 
attitude had much in common. For what he 
now appeared to be advocating was a pro¬ 
gramme of action, not of quietism; this pro¬ 
gramme underlay the educational reform that 
Tolstoy attempted to carry out. He strove to 
discover, collect, expound eternal truths, awaken 
the spontaneous interest, the imagination, love, 
curiosity of children or simple folk; above all 
liberate their “natural" moral, emotional, and 
intellectual forces, which, he did not doubt, as 
Rousseau did not doubt, would achieve harmony 
within men and between them, provided that 
we eliminate everything that might maim, 
cramp, and kill them. 

T his programme —that of making pos¬ 
sible the free self-development of all human 
faculties—rests on one vast assumption: that 
there exists at least one path of development on 
which these faculties will neither conflict with 
each other, nor develop disproportionately—a 
sure path to complete harmony in which every¬ 
thing fits and is at peace; with the corollary that 
knowledge of man’s nature gained from observa¬ 
tion or introspection or moral intuition, or from 
the study of the lives and writings of the best 
and wisest men of all ages, can show us this path. 
This is not the place for considering how far the 
doctrine is compatible with ancient religious 
teachings or modern psychology. The point I 
wish to stress is that it is, above all, a pro¬ 
gramme of action, a declaration of war against 
current social values, against the tyranny of 
states, societies, churches, against brutality, in¬ 
justice, stupidity, hypocrisy, weakness, above all, 
against vanity and moral blindness. A man who 
has fought a good fight in this war will thereby 
expiate the sin of having been a hedonist and 
an exploiter, and the son and beneficiary of 
robbers and oppressors. 

This is what Tolstoy believed, preached, and 
practised. His “conversion” altered his view of 
what was good and what was evil. It did not 
weaken his faith in the need for action. His 
belief in the principles themselves never 
wavered. The enemy entered by another door: 
Tolstoy’s sense of reality was too inexorable to 
keep out tormenting doubts about how these 
principles—no matter how true themselves— 
should be applied. Even though I believe some 
things to be beautiful or good, and others to be 


m 

ugly and evil, what right have t to bring up 
others in the light of my convictions, when T 
know that I cannot help liking Chopin and 
Maupassant, while these far better men— 
peasants or children—do not? Have 1 , who 
stand at the end of a long period of elaboration 
—of generations of civilised, unnatural living— 
have I the right to touch their souls? 

To seek to influence someone, however dark 
the process, is to engage in a morally suspect' 
enterprise. This is obvious in the case of the 
crude manipulation of one man by another. But 
in principle, it holds equally of education. All 
educators seek to shape the minds and lives of 
the educated towards a given goal, or to 
resemble a given model. But if we—the sophisti¬ 
cated members of a deeply corrupt society—are 
ourselves unhappy, inharmonious, gone astray, 
what can we be doing but trying to change 
children born healthy into our own sick sem¬ 
blance, to make cripples of them like ourselves? 
We are what we have become, we cannot help 
our love of Pushkin’s verse, of Chopin’s music; 
we discover that children and peasants find 
them unintelligible or tedious. What do we do? 
We persist, we “educate” them until they too 
appear to enjoy these works or, at least, see why 
we enjoy them. What have we done? We find 
the works of Mozart and Chopin beautiful only 
because Mozart and Chopin were themselves 
children of our decadent culture, and therefore 
their words speak to our diseased minds; but 
what right have we to infect others, to make 
them as corrupt as ourselves? We can see the 
blemishes of other systems. We see all too clearly 
how the human personality is destroyed by 
Protestant insistence on obedience, by Catholic 
stress on emulation, by the appeal to self-interest 
and the importance of social position or rank 
on which tne Russian education, according to 
Tolstoy, is based. Is it, then, either monstrous 
arrogance or a not perverse inconsistency to 
behave as if our own favoured systems of educa¬ 
tion—something recommended by Pestalozzi, or 
the Lancaster method, systems which merely 
reflect their inventors’ civilised, and consequently 
perverted personalities—are necessarily superior, 
or less destructive, than what we condemn so 
readily and justly in the superficial French or 
the stupid and pompous Germans? 

H ow is this to be avoided? Tolstoy re¬ 
peats the lessons of Rousseau’s Emile. 
Nature: only nature will save us. We must seek 
to understand what is “natural,” spontaneous, 
uncorrupt, sound, in harmony with itself and 
other objects in the world, and clear paths for 
development on these lines; not seek to alter, to 
force into a mould. We must listen to the die-, 
tales of our stifled original nature, not look on 
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it as mere raw stuff upon which to impose our 
unique personalities and powerful wills. To 
defy, to be Promethean, to create goals and 
build worlds in rivalry with what our moral 
sense knows to be eternal truths, given once and 
for all to all men, truths in virtue of which they 
arc men and not beasts—that is the monstrous 
sin of pride, committed by all reformers, all 
revolutionaries, all men judged great and effec¬ 
tive. And no less by government officials, or by 
country squires who, from liberal convictions or 
simply caprice or boredom, interfere with the 
lives of the peasants.* Do not teach; learn: that 
is the sense of Tolstoy’s essay, written nearly a 
hundred years ago, “Should we teach peasants’ 
children how to write, or should they teach us?”, 
and of all the accounts published in the ’sixties 
and ’seventies, written with his customary fresh¬ 
ness, attention to detail, and unapproachable 
power of direct perception, in which he gives 
examples of stories written by the children in 
his village, and speaks of the awe which he felt 
while in the presence of the act of pure creation, 
in which, he assures us, he played no part him¬ 
self. These stories would only be spoilt by his 
“corrections;” they seem to him far more pro¬ 
found than any of the works of Goethe; he 
explains how deeply ashamed they make him of 
his own superficiality, vanity, stupidity, narrow¬ 
ness, lack of moral and jesthetic sense. If one 
can help children and peasants, it is only by 
making it easier for them to advance freely 
along their own instinctive path. To direct is to 
spoil. Men are good and need only freedom to 
realise their goodness. 

"We speak,” writes Tolstoy in the ’seventies, 
“of bringing a man up to be a scoundrel, a 
hypocrite, a good man: of the Spartans as bring¬ 
ing up brave men, of French education as 
producing one-sided and self-satisfied persons 
and so on.” But this is speaking of—ana using 
—human beings as so much raw material that 
we model, this is what “bringing up’’ to be 
like this or like that means. We arc evidently 
ready to alter the direction spontaneously fol¬ 
lowed by the souls and wills of others, to deny 
their independence—in favour of what? Of our 
own corrupt, false, or at best, uncertain values? 
“Education,” Tolstoy says elsewhere, “is the 
action of one person on another with a view to 
causing the other to acquire certain moral 


* Mikhailovsky maintains that in PoWyUshkfi, one 
of Tolstoy’s best stories, composed during the 
period of the educational tracts, he represents the 
tragic death of the hero as ultimately due to the 
wilful interference with the lives of her peasants 
on the part of the well meaning, but vain and 
foolish, landowner. His argument is highly con¬ 
vincing. 


habits;” but this involves always some degree of 
moral tyranny. And in a wild moment of panic, 
he adds, “Is not the ultimate motive of the 
educator envy —envy of the purity of the child; 
desire to make the child more like himself, that 
is, more corrupt?” What has the entire history 
of education been? All philosophers of educa¬ 
tion, from Plato to Kant, professed to want one 
thing: to free education from the chains of the 
evil past—from its ignorance and its errors— 
“to find out what men truly need, and adjust 
the new schools to that.” They struck off one 
yoke only to put another in ks place. Certain 
scholastic philosophers insisted on Greek because 
that was the language of Aristotle, who knew 
the truth. But, Tolstoy continues, Luther denied 
the authority of the Church Fathers and in¬ 
sisted on inculcating the original Hebrew, 
because he \new that that was the language in 
which God had revealed eternal truths to 
men. Bacon looked to empirical knowledge 
of nature, and his theories contradicted those of 
Aristotle. Rousseau proclaimed his faith in life, 
life as he conceived it, and not in theories. But 
about one thing they were all agreed: that one 
must liberate the young from the blind despot¬ 
ism of the old; and each immediately substituted 
his own fanatical, enslaving dogma in its place. 
If I am sure that I know the truth and that all 
else is error, does that alone entitle me to super¬ 
intend the education of another? Is, such cer¬ 
tainty enough? Whether or not it disagrees 
with the certainties of others? By what right do 
l put a wall round the pupil, exclude all ex¬ 
ternal influences, and try to mould him as I 
please, into my own or somebody else’s image? 
The answer to this question Tolstoy passionatelv 
says to the “progressives” must be “yes” or “no” 

... “if it is ‘yes,’ then the church schools and 
the Jews’ schools have as much right to exist 
as our universities.” He declares that he sees no 
moral difference, at least in principle, between 
the compulsory Latin of the traditional estab¬ 
lishments and the compulsory materialism with 
which the radical professors indoctrinate their 
captive audiences. There might indeed be some¬ 
thing to be said for the things that the liberals 
delight in denouncing: education at home, for 
example. But it is surely natural that parents 
should wish their children to resemble them. 
Again there is a case for a religious upbringing, 
for it is natural that believers should want to 
save all other human beings from what they, at 
any rate, are certain must be eternal damnation. 
Similarly the government is entitled to train 
men, for society cannot survive without some 
sort of government, and governments cannot 
exist without some qualified specialists to serve 
them. But what is the basis of “liberal educa¬ 
tion” in schools and universities, staffed by men 
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who do not even claim to be sure that what they 
teach is true? Empiricism? The lessons of his¬ 
tory? The only lesson that history teaches us is 
that all previous educational systems have 
proved to be despotisms founded on falsehoods, 
and later roundly condemned. Why should the 
twenty-first century not look back on us in the 
nineteenth with the same scorn and amusement 
as that with which we now look on mediaeval 
schools and universities? If the history of educa¬ 
tion is the history merely of tyranny and error, 
what right have we to carry on this abominable 
farce? And if we are told that it has always been 
so, that it is nothing new, that we cannot help it, 
and must do our best—is this not like saying 
that murders havd always taken place, so that 
we might as well go on murdering, even though 
we have now discovered what it is that makes 
men murder? In these circumstances, wc should 
be villains if we did not say at least so much as 
this: that since, unlike the Pope or Luther or 
modern positivists, we do not ourselves claim to 
base our education (or other forms of interfer¬ 
ence with human beings) on the knowledge of 
absolute truth, wc must at least stop torturing 
others in the name of what we do nor know. 
All we can know for certain is what men actu¬ 
ally want. Let us at least have the courage of 
our admitted ignorance, of our doubts and un¬ 
certainties. At least wc can try to discover what 
others, children or adults, require, by taking off 
the spectacles of tradition, prejudice, dogma, and 
making it possible for ourselves to know men as 
they truly arc, by listening to them carefully and 
sympathetically, and understanding them am! 
their lives and their needs, one by one individu¬ 
ally. Let us at least try to provide them with 
what they ask for, and leave them as free as 
possible. Give them Bildung (for which he pro¬ 
duces a Russian equivalent, and points out with 
pride that there is none in French or English)— 
that is to say, seek to influence them by precept 
and by the example of our own lives; but not 
apply “education” to them, which is essentially 
a method of coercion, and destroys what is most 
natural and sacred in man—the capacity for 
knowing and acting for himself in accordance 
with what he thinks to be true and good—the 
power and the right of self-direction. 

But he cannot let the matter rest there, as 
many a liberal has tried to do. For the question 
immediately arises: how are we to contrive to 
leave the schoolboy and the student free? By 
being morally neutral? By imparting only 
factual knowledge, not ethical, or aesthetic, or 
social or religious doctrine? By placing the 
“facts” before the pupil, and letting him form 
his own conclusions, without seeking to in¬ 
fluence him in any direction, for fear that wc 


might infect him with our own diseased out¬ 
looks? But is it really possible for such neutral' 
communications to occur between men? Is not 
every human communication a conscious or un¬ 
conscious impression of one temperament, atti¬ 
tude to life, scale of values, upon another? Are 
men ever so thoroughly insulated from each 
other, that the careful avoidance of more than 
the minimum degree of social intercourse will 
leave them unsullied, absolutely free to see truth 
and falsehood, good and evil, beauty, and ugli¬ 
ness, with their own, and only their own eyes? 
Is this not an absurd conception of individuals 
as creatures who can be kept pure from all social 
influence—absurd in the world even of Tolstoy’s 
middle years—even, that is, without the new 
knowledge of human beings that we have 
acquired to-day, as the result of the labours of 
psychologists, sociologists, philosophers? Wc live 
in a degenerate society: only the pure can rescue 
us. But who will educate tnc educators? Who is 
so pure as to know how, let alone be able, to 
heal our world or anyone in it? 

B etween these poles—on one side facts, 
nature, what there is; on the other duty, 
justice, what there should be; on one side inno¬ 
cence, on the other education; between the 
claims of spontaneity and those of obligation, of 
the injustice of coercing others, and of the in¬ 
justice of leaving them to go their own way, 
Tolstoy wavered and struggled all his life. And 
not only he, but all those populists and socialists 
and idealistic students who in Russia “went to 
the people," and could not decide whether they 
went to teach or to learn, whether the “good of 
the people” for which they were ready to sacri¬ 
fice their lives, was what “the people” in fact 
desired, or something that only the reformers 
knew to be good for them, what the "people” 
should desire—would desire if only they were 
as educated and wise as their champions—but, 
in fact, in their benighted state, often spurned 
and violently resisted. These contradictions, and 
his unswerving recognition of his failure to 
reconcile or modify them, are. in a sense, what 
gives its special meaning both to Tolstoy’s life 
and to the morally agonised, didactic pages of 
his art. He furiously rejected the compromises 
and alibis of his liberal contemporaries as mere 
feebleness and evasion. Yet he believed that a 
final solution to the problems of how to apply 
the principles of Christ must exist, even thoujjfc 
neither he nor anyone else had wholly dis¬ 
covered it. He rejected the very possibility that 
some of the tendencies and goals of which he 
speaks might be literally both real and incom¬ 
patible. Historicism versus moral responsibility; 
quietism versus the duty to resist evil; teleology 
or a causal order against the play of chance and 
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irrational force; spiritual harmony, simplicity, 
the mass of the people on the one hand, and the 
irresistible attraction of the culture of minorities 
and its art on the other; the corruption of the 
civilised portion of society on one side, and its 
direct duty to raise the masses of the people to 
its own level on the other; the dynamism and 
falsifying influence of passionate, simple, one¬ 
sided faith, as against the clear-sighted sense of 
the complex facts and inevitable weakness in 
action which flows from enlightened scepticism 
—all these strains are given full play in the 
thought of Tolstoy. His adhesion to them 
appears as a series of inconsistencies in his 
system because it may be that the conflicts exist 
in fact and lead to collisions in real life.* Tolstoy 
is incapable of suppressing, or falsifying, or 

*Some Marxist critics, notably Lukics, repre¬ 
sent these contradictions as the expression in art 
of the crisis in Russian feudalism and in particular 
in the condition of the peasants whose predicament 
Tolstoy is held to reflect. This seems to me an over- 
optimistic view: the destruction of Tolstoy’s world 
should have made his dilemmas obsolete. The 
reader can judge for himself whether this is so. 


explaining away by reference to dialectical or 
other “deeper” levels of thought, any truth 
when it presents itself to him, no matter what 
this entails, where it leads, how much it destroys 
of what he most passionately longs to believe. 
Everyone knows that Tolstoy placed truth high¬ 
est of all the virtues. Others have said this too, 
and have celebrated her no less memorably. But 
Tolstoy is among the few who have truly earned 
that rare right: for he sacrificed all he had upon 
her altar—happiness, friendship, love, peace, 
moral and intellectual certainty, and, in the end, 
his life. And all she gave Ijim in return was 
doubt, insecurity, self-contempt and insoluble 
contradictions. 

In this sense, although he would have re¬ 
pudiated this violently, he is a martyr and a hero 
—perhaps the most richly gifted of all—in the 
tradition of European enlightenment. This 
seems a paradox; but, then, his entire life bears 
witness to the proposition to the denial of which 
his last years were dedicated: that the truth is 
seldom wholly simple or clear, or as obvious as 
it may sometimes seem to the eye of the common 
observer. 


Two Poems by Peter Davison 


Peripheral Vision 

The corner of the eye 
Is where my visions lie. 

A startle, or a slant 
From squirrel, bird, or plant 
Turns hard and fast if seeii 
By eyes asquint and keen. 

Rather the shape and style 
That only just beguile 
The tail-end of my sight 
Than organizing light 
To tidy up the view 
And clear it out of true. 


The Origin of Species 

The elements of flesh and flower 
Flourish in twig, in hand, in web. 
Dwarfed by nature’s flow and ebb, 

I work to whittle down her power. 

Someone has tagged the shapes of life 
To form a handle for the eye. 
Grateful, my tongue savours the lie 
Of unicorn and hippogrifT. 

The elements of flesh and flower 
Kindle new fire in cell and cell. 

Shut out that nakedness. A shell 
Of names will give me room to cower. 
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POETRY 


Saint-John Perse 

By Anthony Hanley 


I n selecting Saint-John Perse to receive 
the Nobel Prize* for Literature the committee 
have chosen to honour the work of the most 
senior of European poets. Since the death of 
Boris Pasternak it is hard to think of any other 
major poet whose characteristic published work 
stretches from 1909 {Images a Crusoe ) to the 
present day {Chronique), and this in itself is not 
without significance in any estimate of his 
achievement. Saint-John Perse is often (and 
rightly) described as an epic writer—a rare 
phenomenon these days, but rather less rare at 
a time when both Paul Claudel and Charles 
Peguy could lay claim to the same title. Begin¬ 
ning to write during the period when French 
poetry was dominated by a pre-1914 mood of 
confident vitalism, it was inevitable that Saint- 
John Perse should be affected by the same forces 
that were influencing his fellows. 

Before the first World War came to turn 
everything upside down, the dominant note 
struck by the French imagination was one of an 
impassioned acceptance of the phenomenal 
world, which can be found in works otherwise 
as different as Gide’s Les Nourritures Terrestres 
or Peguy’s Eve and possibly also in the Im¬ 
pressionist and Post-impressionist schools of 
painting. “I can involve myself with everything 
around me in silent ecstasy and accept every¬ 
thing that exists—with the word: ‘Behold’...,” 
wrote Henri Alain-Fournier to Jacques Riviere, 
and Gide summed up for his own generation 
when he confessed “You will never know the 
efforts we have had to make to become in¬ 
terested in life; but, now that it interests us, it 
will be like everything else—passionately.” That 
was the mood. Its effect upon poetry was to 
change the poet’s conception of his own work. 
Gone were the absent bouquets and the blank 
white pages of Mallarmc. From being a trans¬ 
formation of the visible world, poetry came to 
be viewed as a re-creation or celebration of it. 

In the greatest poets of the time—Valery and 
Claudel—this attitude is quite specific. For 
Claudel his own task as poet was to be “the 
assembler of the land of God,” while Valery 


saw in the poetic act the supreme symbol of the 
phenomenal world, of a return to the turbulent 
springs of existence as opposed to the serene 
contemplation of the mind by itself, which he 
alone valued. However different the values of 
these two poets may have been, the part assigned 
by them to poetry is the same: an elemental re¬ 
enactment of the universe and its contents. 

I t is, theretore, not surprising to find that 
Saint-John Perse’s first book of poems (pub¬ 
lished in 1911 under the name Saint-Liger Lcger) 
should be called Eloges. The poems contained 
in this volume recall the poet’s childhood in the 
West Indian island of Guadeloupe, and their 
theme is the celebration of the phenomenal 
world by a child, whose eye, like that of the 
poet, is peculiarly adapted to take possession of 
the objects around him. The child can bring 
tilings into a bright, stereoscopic focus which 
they have long since lost for the grown man. 
In these poems the beasts, flowers, and land¬ 
scapes of the island appear dressed in wonder, 
able to excite sudden bursts of joy. Oxen and 
mules thrown overboard to swim ashore are 
seen as "ces dieux conics en or et jrottis de 
resine,” and they are greeted by the sea in a 
manner befitting their divinity: " L'eau les 
vante! jaillitl" A girl walking along the road 
becomes “Sur la chaussie de cornaline, une fille 
vStue comme un roi de Lydie" A bird passing 
overhead is " sauvage comme Cambyse et doux 
comme Assuirus. And this profusion of images 
serves to impart a sense of freshness to a morn¬ 
ing world as well as to convey the mythopoeic 
quality of a child’s mind. 

Yet the identification with the child’s experi- 
;»ce is only illusory. There is nostalgia as well 
is wonder in these poems: 

- Sinoti I’enjance qu’y avait-il alors qu'il n‘y a 

plus? 

Plainest pentesl II y 

avail plus d’ordrel Et tout n'itait que rignes et 
confins de lueurs. Et I’ombre et la lumiire alors 
itaient plus pris d'itre une mime chose ,.. . Je 
parle it une estime .... Aux lisibes le fruit 
‘-await choir 
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sans que fa joie pourrit m rebord de nos 

livres. 

Et les homtncs remuaient plus d’ombre avec 
une bouche plus grave, les femmes plus de songe 
avec des bras plus lents. 1 

“Sinon Venfance, qu’y avait-il alors quil n’y a 
plus?" —at the heart of the magical world re¬ 
captured by the poet is a flaw, the nature of 
which is indicated by the very fact that it has 
to be recaptured. The experience is the same as 
that of Proust’s rediscovery of time, but Saint- 
John Perse seems to lack the novelist’s confi¬ 
dence in the preservative effect of language. The 
hints of a lost paradise arc not balanced by any 
deep sense of reconciliation such as is felt by the 
reader of Le Temps Retrouvi. Images a Crusoe, 
indeed, expresses bitterness at a permanent ex¬ 
clusion from the brilliance of the tropics. The 
poems of this scries show the deterioration of 
Crusoe himself and the objects he had brought 
back with him from his island. His bow splits; 
his goat-skin umbrella decays in the attic be¬ 
neath a broken table; Man Friday himself has 
imbibed the corruption of civilisation and the 
city’s filth: 

—Maintenant l’on t’a fait cadeau d'une 
difroque rouge. Tu bois Vhuile des lampes et 
voles an garde-manger; tu convoites les jupes de 
la cuisinitre qtti est grasse et qui sent le poisson; 
tu mires au cuivre de la livrie tes yen x devemts 
fourbes et ton rire, vicieux. 2 

Images i) Crusoe tell the talc of the loss of that 
paradise celebrated in Eloges (the series of poems 
of that name rather than the book, which also 
contains Images it Crusof). And already two of 

1 Except for childhood, what was there then that 
exists no longer? Plains! Slopes! There was more 
order! And everything was but kingdoms and 
borders of gleams. And shadow and light were 
nearer then to being one and the same thing.... 

I speak of an esteem.... On the borders of the 
forest the fruit could fall without joy rotting on 
the edge of our lips. And the men stirred more 
shadows with a more serious mouth, the women 
more dreams with slower arms. 

3 —Now you have been given a cast-off red suit. 
You drink the oil from the lamps and steal from 
the pantry; you covet the skirts of the cook who 
is fat and smells of fish; you see in the brass 
buttons of your uniform your eyes, which have 
become rascally, and your laugh, vicious. 

3 The Stranger. Who was passing by. And now 
behold there is rumour of other provinces to my 
liking.... 

4 Arabic land of dream! Who talks of building? 
... I have seen the earth divided into great spaces, 
and my thought is not separated from the navigator. 

* A (and here is not mine. What has the world 
given me except this movement of grasses... ? 

•Then the Dreamer with the dirty cheeks comes 
out of an old dream all striped with violence, tricks, 
and brilliants.... 


Saint-John Perse’s main themes are established: 
the possession of a paradisal world and the exile 
inflicted upon the poet who feels himself a 
stranger on earth. "Etranger qui passait. Et void 
quil est bruit d'autres provinces it mon gre _" 3 4 

I n Anabase (1924) these two themes are trans¬ 
formed or, rather, developed. The possession 
of the world is no longer achieved through the 
child’s eye, which conveys wonders for the brain 
to marvel at, but through that of a conqueror, 
a Genghis Khan or Tamurlanc, who sees the 
world as matter to be consumed hy his own 
thirst for experience. 

Terre arable du songel Qui parle de bdtir ?— 
f’ai vu la terre distribute en de vaster cspaces 
et ma pensec n est point distraite du navigateur .* 

And, since this conqueror is, at the same time, 
the poet, though he may give laws, found towns, 
establish rites and ceremonies, he cannot rest 
with his accomplished work. "Uti pays-ci nest 
point le mien. Qtte m’a donnt le monde quc 
ce mouvement d'herbes? .. ." 5 The conclusion is 
the eternal romantic one, that of the second part 
of Faust or of Baudelaire’s Le Voyage: man is 
to he saved by his appetite for experience, by his 
desire to reach beyond the next horizon to the 
final halt "la oit les peoples s’abolissent attx 
poudres mortes de la terre." 

This view of life is not without tragedy. In 
Anabase the movement of peoples dimly per¬ 
ceived as a background to the poem is aimless. 
The horsemen rush hither and thither, towns 
are destroyed and founded, the horses’ hooves 
trample the dust of previous civilisations. A 
poem from Eloges described a boy day¬ 
dreaming: 

Alors le Songetir anx joues sales 
se tire 

d’un viettx songe tout rayi de violences, de 
ruses et d‘eclats... . 6 

Anabase is that dream, and the objectivity with 
which the poet recounts his epic deeds of 
violence ("Un grand principe de violence com- 
mandait a nos mccurs”) recalls the matter-of- 
fact way in which children consider such things. 
Here again, however, the identification of the 
poet with a primitive point of view is a dra¬ 
matic device; the total effect of Anabase is 
desperately sad. There is in the poem the exulta¬ 
tion of tragedy, but also the peculiarly blank 
despair of a humanism which has plumbed the 
vanity of man. For Saint-John Perse is a 
classical tragedian, sure that man and the uni¬ 
verse are worth saving, but desperate before 
their transience. This is the exact opposite of 
the religious point of view, which criticises man 
in this world, only to save him in the next. A 
tragic humanism concerns .itself with the hero 
who is to die for ever. 
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But Anabase, situated as it is in some Mon¬ 
golia of the soul, also implies a view of history, 
and this raises a delicate question. Saint-John 
Perse, in a letter to M. Max-Pol Fouchet, has ex¬ 
pressly forbidden critics of his work to take into 
consideration the activity of Alexis Leger, diplo¬ 
mat and eventually Secretary-General of the 
Quai d’Orsay. Yet it is hard not to believe that 
a thirty-year experience of diplomacy at one of 
the most troubled periods of world history 
would not influence a poet. 

However this may be, there is present in 
Anabase a sense of the cyclic quality of man’s 
destiny, of the organic growth and sudden decay 
of human creation, which recalls the philosophy 
of history put forward by Ibn Khaldoun in his 
Prologomena. The idea of nomad tribes destroy 
ing the sedentary cultivators by their superior 
vigour only to be destroyed themselves in their 
turn, when this vigour begins to fail them, is 
singularly applicable to Anabase and is not as 
unsuited to a meditation upon modern civilisa¬ 
tion as might appear. This is the dynamic of 
violence which gives the poem its unity and 
epic sweep, and makes of it the most ambitiously 
successful of Saint-John Perse’s works. 

W ith the completion of Anabase the 
themes of Saint-John Perse’s poetry were 
developed in their full richness and complica¬ 
tion. His subsequent woi’k has been largely the 
fulfilling of potentialities already present in his 
earlier verse. In the collection called Exil and 
containing the poem of that name followed by 
Pohme a I’Etrangetr, Pluics and Neiges we find 
a more personal type of poetry than that of 
Anabase (clegaic rather than epic), in which the 
poet returns to the subject of exile, but this time 
with the concrete fact of exile from France in 
1940 as a background: 

"/'habiterai mon nom,” Jut ta riponse aux 
questionnaires dit port. Et sur les tables da 
chan gear, tu n’as rien que de trouble cl produire, 
Commc ces grandes monnaics de fer ex¬ 
it nmees par la Joudre J 

In Pluies expression is given to a longing for a 
fresh start, for a new season of growth after the 
un-mentioned, but omnipresent fatigue and 

7 “I shall inhabit my name,” was your answer 
to the questionnaires at the port. And on the 
tables of the money-changer you have nothing but 
murky things to show. Like those big iron coins 
uncovered by the thunderbolt. 

8 ... at the heart of the man without refusal, at 
the heart of the man without disgust, wash, wash. 
O Rains I man’s fairest gifts... at the heart of the 
men best endowed for the great works of reason. 

9 0 you whom the storm refreshes, the live 
strength and the new idea will refresh your human 
strata.... 


horror of contemporary life, "...au eatur de 
l homme sans ref us, au cceur de I’homme sans 
digo&t, lavez, lavez, 6 Pluiesl les plus beaux 
dons de I'homme. ..au caur des hommes les 
mieux douis pour les grandes oeuvres de 
raison.”* 

Vents (1946) is an attempt to provide this 
fresh start. The preoccupations of this very long 
poem are those of Anabase with this difference, 
that whereas Anabase took place in a mythical 
Asia and dealt with the deeds of a conqueror, 
the later poem is based in the new world and 
tries to include all categories of discoverer—con¬ 
quistador, botanist, philosopher, artist. 

O vous que rajralchit I'orage, la force vine et 
l'idee neuve rafraichiront votre cone he de 
vivants... ? 

It is a vast attempt, but, despite the many mag- 
nificcnt passages (including one particularly fine 
description of the American South), it is hard 
to consider the poem as a success. It lacks the 
principle of unity which, though sometimes 
strained, informed Anabase , while the succes¬ 
sion of huge, enigmatic images becomes weari¬ 
some after a while. Vents and its successor 
Amers, another very long poem devoted to a 
celebration of the sea, raise in an acute form 
the problem of whether the development of 
Saint-John Perse’s style has not now reached a 
level of ornamentation which is a serious 
obstacle to the undei standing of the poem itself. 

S aint-John Perse’s style and imagery 
have often been analysed—most effectively by 
Roger Caillois in his book Poctique de St.-fohn 
Perse. It is a style which is epic in that its 
tone is pre-eminently noble, often consisting in 
enumeration or command. Many analogies 
have been suggested for it, ranging from a letter 
of Henri IV of France (to the Countess de la 
Guiche) to one from the Pharaoh Nefcrkara of 
the Sixth Dynasty (to Ilerehur, one of his cap¬ 
tains) What this seems to show is that it is not 
hard for a poet to hit off the tone of a king or 
emperor when he combines authority with a 
poetic attention to detail and a certain distancing 
of himself from his audience. Saint-John Perse, 
in fact, has given, in Vents, the best description 
of his own way of writing and of its purpose: 

Et le Voetc aussi est avee nous, sur la chaussec 
dcs hommes de son temps. 

Allunt le train de notre temps, allant le train 
de ce grand vent. 

Son occupation parmi nous: rnise en clair des 
messages. Et la riponse en lut donnie par 
illumination du cceur. 

Non point I'icrit, mait la chose mime. Prise 
en ton vif et dans ton tout. 

Conservation non des copies, tnais des origiti- 
aux. Et I'icriture du poite suit le procis-verbal. 
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(Et ne l'ai-jc pas dit? let icritures aussi 
ivaluer on t.—Lieu du propos: toutes graves de ce 
tnonde.y 0 

Despite all the verbal devices—archaisms, rare 
words, inversions, etc.—which Saint-John Perse 
uses to place his poem at a remove from his 
reader, tne aim of his poetry is to write about 
reality. M. Caillois has spoken of a “poetry of 
reality” and has pointed out that all the images 
found in these poems can be traced to specific 
objects, persons, or events. Saint-John Perse is 
genuinely and deliberately an encyclopaedic poet 
(he has spoken of his hostility to culture being 
homeopathic in that he believes in carrying it 
to the extreme where it perishes of its own 
excess), and this meticulous enumeration of 
objects, persons, and events is part of that aspira¬ 
tion towards universality which is one of the 
most constant features of his poetry ("Lieu du 
propos: toutes graves de ce monde"). An epic 
poet must create a world or nothing, and that 
world must have the quality of reality when 
considered in detail. To Homer’s catalogue of 
ships corresponds Saint-John Perse’s enumera¬ 
tion of conditions of men, their occupations, 
rites, and ceremonies in the tenth canto of 
Anabase. In both cases the effect is to give the 
poem solidity, so that it may appear to the 
reader, not as the product of a single man’s 
mind, but rather as an integral part of an exist¬ 
ing world. By ceremonial epithet, formal 
rhetoric, and slightly archaic language Saint- 
John Perse's style reaches an epic impartiality, 
the accent of a voice: 

Qui se connait quand elie sonne 
N'etre plus la voix de personne 
Tant que des ondcs et des boisl 11 

Y et there is a fiction here. To the epic 
devices and the impersonal tone assumed by 
parts of this poetry is opposed the purely romantic 

10 And the Poet also is with us, on the highroad 
of the men of his time. Going the way of our 
time, going the way of this great wind. His occupa¬ 
tion among us: the decoding of messages. And the 
answer given within him by the heart’s illumina¬ 
tion. Not the document, but the thing itself. Taken 
at its heart and as a whole. The keeping not of 
copies, but of originals. And the poet’s writing 
following the minutes. (And did I not say it? The 
writings shall also evolve.—Place of the utterance: 
all the shores of this world.) 

11 Which knows itself, when it sounds, no longer 
to be the voice of anyone so much as that of the 
waves and woods 1 (Paul Valiry: Le Pythic) 

11 Raise up a people of mirrors over the rivers’ 
charnel-house, let them make appeal in the succes¬ 
sion of centuries 1 Raise up stones to my fame, raise 
up stones to the silence_ 


figure of the poet, the stranger who cannot abide 
in one place and who imposes his own order on 
the disparate aspects of his material. 

In a letter to Archibald MacLeish, Saint-John 
Perse has described the objects which remain in 
his memory from among those he has seen in 
European museums. The choice is one of re¬ 
fined sophistication, but the objects themselves 
are frequently simple, even primitive, though 
not without an element of luxury to dazzle the 
eyes (“in the Armeria in Madrid, an Infant’s 
armour; in Warsaw a prince’s letter on beaten 
gold leaf; in the Vatican, a similar letter on 
goatskin; in Bremen, a historical collection of 
unreal pictures for the bottoms of cigar 
boxes....”) And the contrast between sophisti¬ 
cation of taste and a voluntary simplicity of 
choice may serve to suggest the inspiration of 
Saint-John Perse’s poetic style. 

Unlike Claudel, unlike P£guy, there are no 
elements of the real primitive in this poet’s 
make-up. His sympathy with Khans and con¬ 
querors is imaginative and presupposes an effort 
of the historical sense, which in itself excludes 
any direct emotional identification with the 
violent passions he describes. His aspiradon 
towards universality is that of a Renaissance 
man—a Renaissance humanist—who will possess 
the world by his wonder and delight at the 
things it contains rather than that of a religious 
mystic like Claudel who saw in language a 
means of re-enacting the divine order. Saint- 
John Perse expresses, indeed, a certain cosmic 
piety in his poetry, but his is a cosmos without 
metaphysics, and his awe is not so far from 
that of Leonardo: ‘Suddenly there arose in me 
two things: fear because of the threatening dark¬ 
ness of the cavern and longing to see whether 
any marvellous thing were inside it.” 

Perhaps the final impression made by the 
poetry of Saint-John Perse is the calm assurance 
with which the poet accepts the absence of any 
solution for the tragic dilemma of mankind. His 
passionate constatation of the world and of the 
listory of mankind is the more moving in that 
te offers no remedy. The one consolation hinted 
at in these poems, the one barrier against time, 
is the possibility of immortality through 
creation: 

Levex un peuple de miroirs sur I'ossuaire des 
fleuvcs, qu‘ ils interjettent appel dans la suite 
des siiclesl Levex des pierres h ma gloire, levex 
des pierres au silence ....” 

The poetry of Saint-John Perse is the monument 
he has raised to his own fame and to a difficult 
humanism. Honouring him, we honour our¬ 
selves. 
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r e a i age, behold us. Coolness o£ evening on the heights, breath o£ 
the open sea on every threshold, and our foreheads bared for wider 
spaces.. . . 


An evening of crimson and long fever where lances incline and lengthen, we 
have seen the sky to Westward redder and deeper rose, the rose of sea-larva* 
from the salt marshes: evening of vast Saharan space and ever widening sky 
where the first lapses of the light seemed to us like failures of language. 

And there is a rending of entrails, of viscera, over the whole lighted space of 
the Century: linens laved in primaeval waters and the finger of man probing, in 
the sky’s deepest violet and green, those bleeding ruptures of dream—live 
wounds! 

One lingering pale cloud across the austral sky, in living torsion yonder, bends 
a white shark-belly with gauzy fins. And the red stallion of evening neighs in the 
red clays. And our dream is on the heights. Ascension timed by the rising of 
stars, born of the sea. And it is not of that sea that we dream this evening. 

High though the site may be, another sea rises far away and is level with us, 
at the height of man’s forehead: a very high mass and uprising of the ages at the 
horizon of earth, like a rampart of stone on the brow of Asia, and a very high 
threshold aflame at the horizon of men the everlasting, living and dead in one 
crowd. 

Raise your head, man of evening. The great rose of the years turns round your 
serene brow. The great tree of the sky, like a nopal, robes itself in the West with 
scarlet flies, cochineal. And in the fiery glow of an evening fragrant with dry 
seaweed we lead towards higher pasturings great islands in mid-sky, robust with 
bushes of arbutus and juniper. 

Fever on the heights and bed of glowing embers. Statute of brides for a night 
to all summits washed in gold! 


2 

Great age, you lied: a road of glowing embers, not of ash ... with face alight 
and spirit high, to what extreme are we still running? Time measured by the 
year is no measure of our days, we hold no traffic with the least nor with the 
worst. Divine turbulence be ours to its last eddy... . 

Great age, behold us on our limitless ways. Cracking of whips on all the passes! 
And a loud cry on the height! And this great wind from elsewhere meeting us, 
a wind that bends man over the rock like a ploughman over the glebe. 

We will follow you, wing of evening.. . . Dilation of the eye within rocks of 
basalt and marble! The voice of man is upon the earth, his hand is in the rock 
and draws an eagle from its night. But God does not dwell in the date or day; 
and our bed is not laid in place or time. 


The ’’Chronique” by St.-fohn Perse, who was awarded the Nobel Prize recently, was 
published in Paris by Gallimard a few months ago. It has been translated by Robert 
Fitzgerald who writes: "it could be said that the poet had assisted the translator 
with all possible care and kindness ...." 
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O Death adorned with ivory gauntlet, you cross in vain our paths cobbled with 
bones, for our way lies beyond. The squire-at-arms accoutred in bones, whom we 
house and who serves for a wage, will desert this evening at the bend in the road. 

And this remains to be said: we live on what is beyond death, and on death 
itself shall we live. The horses running to the ossuary have passed by, with 
mouths yet freshened by the cool sage of the meadow. And the pomegranate of 
Cybele still stains with its blood the mouths of our women. 

Our kingdom is of the hour before night, this great flame of a Century towards 
its crest; and here we hold no beds of justice or fields of honour, but everywhere 
an opening and display of fabrics on the slopes, rolling out in long folds those 
masses of yellow light that Mendicants of evening gather in from so # far away, 
like silken stuffs of Empire and raw silks of tribute. 

We had had enough of the finger of chalk beneath the untaught equation. ... 
And you, our great Elders, in your rigid robes, descending the immortal ramps 
with your massive books of stone, we have seen your lips tremble in the clear 
light of evening: but you spoke not the word that would live and be with us. 

Lucina, wandering at night on all shores of the earth in search of women in 
labour, there arc other births worthy of your lamps... ! And God the blind 
glitters in the salt and the black rock, obsidian or granite. And the wheel turns 
between our hands, as on the stone drum of the Aztec. 

3 

Great age, we come from all the shores of the earth. Our race is ancient, our 
face is nameless. And time has long known more than it tells of all the men we 
were. 

We have walked the distant roads alone, and seas have borne us that to us 
were strangers. We have known the shade and his jade spectre. We have seen 
the fire that cast fear among our beasts. And heaven’s wrath forked in our jars 
of iron. 

Great age, behold us. We cherished neither rose nor acanthus. But the monsoon 
of Asia drove into our beds of rawhide or rattan, lashing its milk of foam and 
quicklime. Giant rivers born of the West carried four days out to sea their heavy 
chyle of green silt. 

And on the earth of red laterite where the green cantharidcs run, we heard 
one evening the first drops of warm rain ringing, amid the rising clouds of blue 
Rollers of Africa and the descent of great flights from the North, beating on 
the slate of a great Lake. 

In other lands, horsemen who knew no master have changed their mounts at 
our tents of felt. We have seen the dwarf bee of the desert passing by. And red 
insects, punctuated with black, coupling on the sand of the Islands. The ancient 
hydra of the nights has not dried its blood for us at the fire of cities. 

And we were at sea perhaps, that day of eclipse and first defection, when the 
black she-wolf of the sky bit to the heart the ancient star of our fathers. And in 
the grey-green abyss with its odour of semen, colour of newborn infants’ eyes, 
we bathed naked—praying that for us all this good come to ill, and all this ill 
to good. 

• 

Plunderers, indeed 1 we were; and carrying letters of marque,from no masters 
but ourselves. So many sanctuaries laid open to the wind, so many doctrines 
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laid bare, like women whose thjghs were uncovered! Crying of auction along 
quays of black coral, ensigns burned over every harbour, and our hearts at 
morning like open roadsteads.... 

O you who led us to all this quick of the soul, fortune wandering on the 
waters, will you tell us one evening on earth what hand arrays us in this burning 
tunic of fable, and from what abysmal depth, for our good, for our ill, came all 
that welling of reddening dawn, and that divine part in us that was our part of 
darkness? 

For many times were we born, in the endless reach of day. And what is that 
repast, offered on every table, that we found so suspect in the absence of the 
Host? We pass, and, engendered of no one, do we really know towards what 
species we are advancing? What do we know of man, our spectre, under his 
woollen cape and his stranger’s broad hat? 

Thus one secs, at evening, in cattle towns where countrymen buy their seed- 
all the fountains deserted and on every square dry mud tracked by cloven hooves 
—those strangers without names or faces, their tall headgear pulled down, stop¬ 
ping under the eaves to accost the big country girls who lean against door jambs, 
smelling of dusk and night like a jar of wine in the shade. 
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Wandering, C) Earth, we dreamed.... 

No holdings have we in fee, no landed property. We have known no legacy, 
nor could we make any. Who has ever known our age, known our name as man? 
And who would ever dispute the place of our birth? Eponymous is our ancestor, 
and his glory without trace. Our works live far from us in their orchards of 
lightning. And we hold no rank among men of the moment. 

Wandering, what did we know of our ancestral bed, all blazoned though it 
were in that speckled wood of the Islands? . .. There was no name for us in the 
ancient bronze gong of the old family house. There was no name for us in our 
mothers* oratory (jacaranda wood or cedar), nor in the golden antenna; quivering 
in the head-dresses of our guardians, women of colour. 

We were not in the lute-maker’s wood, in the spinet or the harp; nor in the 
polished swans’ necks of great pieces of furniture, colour of spiced wine. Nor 
were we in the chasings of bronzes, nor in the onyx; not in the fiutings of 
pilasters, nor in the glass fronts, peopled with trees, of the tall bookcases, all 
honey and gold and red leather of an Emir. 

But in the shell of the giant tortoise, malodorous still, and in the linens of the 
serving women, and in the wax of the harness rooms where the wasp has strayed; 
ah! in the flint of the black man's old flintlock, and in the fresh chip odour of 
the ship’s carpenter, and in the bow of the sailing craft on the family launching 
ways; better still, in the block of white coral sawn for the terraces, and in the 
black and white of the great floor tiles in the pantry, and in the anvil of the stable 
forge, and in that length of chain glinting under a thunderstorm when the heavy 
black beast, swinging his leather pouch, rears with horns tossed high... . 

The fetid seaweed of midnight was with us under the gables. ... 

5 

Great age, behold us. Rendezvous accepted, and long ago, with this hour of 
deep meaning. 
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The evening descends, and brings us back, with our catch from the high seas. 
No family flagstone rings with our stride. No great house in the city, nor court¬ 
yard paved with rose-patterned stones, under the echoing arches. 

It is time to burn our old hulks, laden with alga:. The Southern Cross is over 
the Customhouse; the frigate bird has regained the islands; the harpy eagle is 
in the jungle, with the monkey and the wizard-snake. And the estuary is immense 
under the load of skv. 

Great age, see our takings: vain they are, and our hands free. The voyage is 
made and not made, the thing is said and not said. And we come back laden 
with night, knowing of birth and death more than man’s dream can teach. After 
pride, behold honour, and that clarity of the soul that flourishes in the,great blue 
sword. 

Outside the legends of sleep, all that immensity of being and profusion of 
being, all that passion of being and power of being, ah! all that great voyaging 
wind that the wandering Goddess raises at her heels, in the flight of her long 
folds, as she passes with long strides in the night—a towering profile in the frame 
of our doorways! 


6 

Like one, his hand still resting on the neck of his mount, who ponders afar 
and dreams high: “I shall carry still farther the honour of my house” (and the 
plain at his feet under the fumes of evening rolls out a vast ploughland, tight- 
curled like steel wool, and measuring the timbered span of the long faring he 
secs—and it is there—a prospect all of blue distance and white plumes, and the 
earth at rest pasturing its legendary buffaloes and its juniper trees). 

Like one, his hand firm on his papers and titles of ownership, who takes the 
measure of a great estate (and entering upon its enjoyment does not bring him 
peace). 

We extend to all possession our usage and our laws. 

# 

Great age, you reign. ... The stage is the widest, and the site so high that 
the sea is everywhere—sea beyond seas and dreams and nurse of prima:val waters: 
that very one which we were, and from birth, in all the conch-shells of the sea.... 

The tide tells its height at the height of man’s heart, and this measure is no 
measure. And the Ocean of lands at flood tide curves out in thousands its arches 
of mangrove and mystery, like a vine in dream relayed over the expanding waters. 

Whistle more softly, breeze from afar, in the vigil of men of great age. Our 
grievance is no longer against death. Earth gives its salt. The evening speaks as 
a Gheber, worshipper of fire. The spirit of the waters goes skimming the soil like 
a gull in the desert. And the ineffable is on its wing at the height of our fore¬ 
heads. There is no word now for us that we do not create- 

Great age, you reign, and the silence of you is number. And the dream is 
immense there where the dream bathes. And the Ocean of things lays siege to us. 
Death is at the porthole, but our course does not lie that way. And behold us 
higher than dream on the corals of the Century—our song. 

Equipoise of the hour, between all things equal—increate or created. The tree 
glorifies its leaf in the clarity of evening: the great Saman tree that still cradles 
our childhood; or that other, in the forest, that spread itself open to the night, 
raising to its god the ample and finely wrought burden of its giant roses. 

Great age, growing greater? Retina wide open on the circuit of greatest range; 
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and the soul avid for the souls risk.... Behold the vastness in the West, and cool 
from the abyss its freshness on oiir faces. 

Those who were in the midst of things do not speak of waste and ashes but of 

this high moment in living, moving over the earth of the dead_And the earth 

makes its sound of sea far off on the corals, and life makes its sound of thorn- 
fires on the crests. And there is in the light and shade of deep waters an ever¬ 
lasting rain of fine ash and soft lime sifting down on the silken bed of the living 
deep-sea floor. 

Long ago men of the highland, on their clay mesas, with faces painted in red 
ochre, danced for us without gestures the motionless dance of the eagle. Here, 
this evening, with face to the West, miming the yard-arm or the cross-bar, one 
has only to stretch one’s arms out to span at one’s own span the space of a year 
such as that: motionless dance of age on the spread of its wing. 

Or seated, one hand on the ground, like a herdsman’s hand in thyme, amid all 
these jutting foreheads of white stone, we too emerge in all this almond-white 
and copra-white stone of the crest: smoothness of spar and fluor-spar, and fine 
lustre of gneiss through the laminated schist. 

Immortal the wild sage that our hand crushes. 
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And thus, high seated, gathering at last the pieces of a wider fabric, we 
assemble around us all this great terrestrial fact. 

Behind us, down there on the slope of the year, the whole earth in straight 
folds and from all sides drawn in, like the ample cloak of a shepherd knotted up 
to the chin.... 

(Must we—for the Ocean of things lays siege to us—cover forehead and face? 
As on the highest headland, under the storm, the man of a great dream may be 
seen burying his head in a sack to converse with his god?) 

And over our shoulder—from this summit—we hear the incessant dripping of 
the whole world new risen out of the waters. 

It is the earth, on all sides, weaving its tawny wool like hemp of byssus from 
the sea; and the procession, on the far plains, of those great May-blue shadows 
that lead the herds of heaven so silently over the earth.... 

Irreproachable your chronicle, O earth, to the Censor’s eye I We are herdsmen 
of the future, and ail the great Devonian night does not suffice to sustain our 
praise.... Are we, ah, are we?—or were we ever—in all that? 

And all that—came to us for good, came to us for ill: the earth moving in its 
age and its lofty idiom—formation of folds and overfolds, displacements towards 
the West and endless shifting of watercourses, and on tiered layers like sand-bars 
at tide-mouth, like unfurlings of surf, the incessant advance of a lip of clay.... 

O memorable face of the earth, let a cry be heard for you, last come in our 
praises! Love hardened your wild berries, O earth more wrinkled than sorrow 
of the Moors 1 O memory, in man’s heart, of the lost kingdom! 

The sky to Westward robes itself like a caliph, the earth bathes its wines in 
the red of bauxite, and man bathes in the wine of night: the cooper before his 
casks, the smith before his forge, and the waggoner bent over the stone trough 
of the fountains. 

Honour to the basins where we drink! The tanneries are places of offering 
and dogs are smeared with blood from the butcher’s waste; but for the dream of 
our nights the cutters of bark from the cork tree have bared a richer tone and 
darker, colour of a Moot’s head. 
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O memory, take thought for your roses of salt. The great rose of evening lodges 
a star on its breast like a golden beetle. Beyond the legends of sleep, this pledge 
to man under his burden of stars! 

Great age, you form this praise. The women rise on the plain and march with 
long steps towards the red copper of existence. 

This way has passed the horde of Centuries! 
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Great age, behold us—and our mortal strides towards the issue. Enough of 
garnering, it is time to air the harvest and honour the threshing floor. 

To-morrow, the great raiding thunderstorms, and the lightning at work., .. 
The caduceus of the sky descends to mark the earth with its sign. The alliance 
is sealed. 

Ah! may an elite also arise, of very tall trees on the earth, like a tribe of great 
souls that shall hold us of their council.... And let the severity of evening 
descend, with avowal of its tenderness, on the roads of burning stone, roads lit 
with lavender.... 

A quivering then, on the highest stem sticky with amber, of the highest leaf 
half-detached on its ivory claw. 

And our actions dwindle far off in their orchards of lightning.... 

It is for others to build, amid the schist and the lava. For others to raise the 
marbles in the city. 

For us, already, a song of higher adventure. The road traced by a new hand, 
and fires carried from crest to crest.... 

And these are no weaving songs for the women’s quarters, nor fireside songs 
like “Queen of Hungary songs” for the shucking of red corn on the rusted blades 
of old family rapiers. 

But a graver song, of another steel, like a song of honour and great age and 
a song of the Master, alone in the evening, forging his way, before the hearth- 
fire— 

Pride of the soul before the soul and pride of soul growing to greatness in the 
great blue sword. 

Already our thoughts rise in the night like nomad chieftains of the big tents 
who walk before daybreak towards a red sky, carrying their saddles on their 
left shoulders. 

Behold the places we leave. The fruits of the soil are beneath our walls, the 
waters of the sky in our cisterns, and the great millstones of porphyry rest on 
the sand. 

The offering, O night, where to bring it? and the praise, to whom entrust it? 

... We raise, with arms outstretched, on the flat of our hands, like a hatching 
of nascent wings, this darkened heart of a man where hunger was, and ardour, 
and so much love unrevealed.... 

Listen, O night, in the deserted courtyards and under the solitary arches, amid 
the holy ruins and the crumbling of old termite hills, hear the great sovereign 
footfalls of the soul without a lair. 

Like a wild beast prowling a pavement of bronze. 

Great age, behold us. Take the measure ot man's heart.” 

?■ Translated by Robert Fitxgerald 
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The Maidstone By-pass 

Ry Nigel Dennis 


T wo interestingly dis¬ 
similar plays have 
been in London lately, 
Miss Lillian Heilman’s 
Toys in the Attic and 
Mr. Christopher Logue's 
Antigone. Both are the 
sort of play that leaves 
the audience worried, 
disturbed, and uncer¬ 
tain, yet each achieves 
this unsure effect in its 
own way. Both are 
centred upon a very 
simple situation which 
the audience can grasp immediately, yet neither 
is content with its simple soul and tries to 
decorate and magnify it. In both cases, the work 
of magnification is done intellectually, by the 
use of selected characters and ideas whose aim 
is to point a modern moral and impress a 
modern audience with the representation of 
modern problems. 

The author who has this aim involves himself 
with a heavy duty. He must be able to display 
clearly the mistakes and follies of the day and 
show, either through his characters’ behaviour 
or their words, the finer and better alternatives 
that he proposes for the human race. Since he 
has chosen to be didactic, he must make his 
argument fresh, intelligent, and commanding: 
whether he is right or wrong, his audience must 
feel that he has brought a nigh talent to work 
and supplied solutions and suggestions indica¬ 
tive of a big imagination. How big the imagina¬ 
tion must be can be seen by a glance at any 
newspaper, in which every day there is a tangle 
of personal, social, and international problems so 
horribly complicated as to make authors look 
unspeakably puny and futile. Yet, small as he 
may be, the author must at least pretend to some 


stature, the theatre being no place for modesty. 
And his pretence must be successful enough to 
seduce his audience, who must not leave the 
theatre with the disgruntled feeling that when 
the big moment on the sofa came the author 
turned aside to arrange flowers or take his 
favourite classic from the bookshelf and read 
aloud familiar quotations. It is because didactic 
authors do just this that posterity prefers plays 
in which the seduction is carried through, even 
when the plays are as thoughtless and careless 
as The Country Wife and She Stoops to Con¬ 
quer. The fascination and challenge of the 
intellectual play lie precisely in the immense 
difficulty of raising thought to the same level of 
excitement as pox and cuckoldry. 

Miss Hellman’s struggle to elevate her 
thoughts is a good example of one way of not 
succeeding. Here is an author who has thought 
of one good, plain idea—namely, the reluctance 
of those who suffer to be robbed of their suffer¬ 
ing. This idea has led her to ask why suffering 
matters so much to those who enjoy it, and she 
answers this question by saying that suffering 
confers a feeling of responsibility and personal 
importance upon its victims, wno would lose 
this feeling immediately if the suffering were 
removed. This is perfectly sound stuff and 
would have been quite enough for Ibsen, who 
showed in The Wild Due ^ the parallel case of 
people preferring the most ludicrous of dreams 
to the golden, open-eyed reality of clear- 
thinking. Miss Heilman works to die same end 
using dollar bills instead of rationalism: upon 
two sisters, living contentedly under a heavy 
mortgage and other excruciating sadnesses, 
descends the no-good brother who is the centre 
of their lives ana to whom they love to give the 
little savings which they have scraped together 
through years of detestable ana degrading 
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labour. Miss Heilman shows admirably the 
horror of these poor souls when the brother 
proves to have made a lot of money, which he 
showers upon them with blissful generosity, 
loading them with splendid dresses, tickets to 
Europe, and a clear title to the family house. 
The days of sacrifice are over: the sisters must 
not only accept their brother’s independence but 
build new selves dedicated to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

It was at this point that Miss Heilman’s mind 
made its fatal entry. Surely (she seems to have 
said to herself) a story so simple and so human 
as this demands something bigger, deeper, and 
wider if it is to matter? What broad profundi¬ 
ties, what large problems, does the modern 
world provide? Well, there is incestuous love, 
which always adds just that touch of depth to 
relations between brother and sister: I shall lay 
that on the top and hope thereby to lower the 
bottom. There is child-wifery, which is just the 
sort of thing a brother of this sort would resort 
to, so a child-wife he shall have, innocent and 
brainless enough to scatter damage as profusely 
as her husband scatters largesse. Finally, there 
is this haunting colour-problem to be put right, 
and what better place to put it right than in a 
play set in New Orleans? 

The consequences of building this large super¬ 
structure upon the plain ground-floor room of 
the original idea were fascinating to see—we 
cannot say, fascinating to hear, because nothing 
less than a shout or scream can be heard in the 
Piccadilly Theatre. For most of the evening one 
watched Mr. Ian Bannen unrolling the simple, 
central story precisely and admirably, while all 
the while Miss Heilman’s extraneous thoughts 
and characters hung about it like ghosts. They 
were ghosts with a conscience: they knew they 
had been included in the play and must do their 
author’s bidding, but what that bidding was, no 
ghost could fathom. As the child-wife, Miss 
Judith Stott walked about the whole time in her 
nightie and mules, crying her innocence in a 
piping voice: but her lines and her behaviour 
showed that Miss Heilman had not distin¬ 
guished between immaturity and insanity, nor 
round a valid place for either in the context of 
the play. Miss Coral Browne, as her strong- 
willed mother, made an immense impression, 
speaking good lines so forcefully that her 
presence almost seemed justified. But the palm 
must go to Mr. William Marshall, her coloured 
lover, who spent most of the play standing in 
absolute silence with two fingers resting on the 
back of a garden-chair. So well did he do this, 
that though he was not required in the play at 
all, he gave the impression of being its most im¬ 
portant character. Perhaps he was. Perhaps he 


represented the zenith of vagary, the acme of 
intellectual compulsion, the peak of Miss Hell- 
man’s determination to thing broadly. To see 
this play was to understand the phrase “sickiied 
o'er with the pale cast of thought,” because the 
whole cast, excepting the happy, high-stepping 
brother, seemed to be sealed off from the audi¬ 
ence by a sort of thoughtful shellac or sheen of 
highly polished inconsequences. There were 
moments when at least three distinct plays 
seemed to be going on simultaneously, with the 
audience struggling its best to make its mind a 
shuttle service. , 

T he intellectual method of Mr. 

Christopher Logue is exactly the opposite 
of Miss Heilman’s. Where the lady is vague and 
bountiful, the gentleman is right on the job and 
straight to the nerve, like an angry young den¬ 
tist. Mr. Logue’s intention, backed by his pro¬ 
ducer, Mr. Lindsay Anderson, is to cause ex¬ 
cruciating pain to the audience by involving 
them in his dramatic dentistry: this will make 
them sit up. The audience, entering like lambs, 
finds that the curtain is raised already and three 
fellows are at work making the set stand up, 
hoovering the carpet and calling up to the flies; 
whereon a blown-up photograph of three 
hanged Hungarians descends and hangs above 
the chi chi. The danger of this technique, of 
course, is that it forces an audience to be too 
attentive and to expect too much of the play that 
is going to follow: a more modest preliminary, 
or no preliminary at all, would draw less atten¬ 
tion to the defects which follow. These arise out 
of the fact that Mr. Logue puts himself in a 
position where, unlike Miss Heilman, he can 
focus admirably but cannot hope to think. His 
Antigone, arising out of the suppression of the 
late Hungarian revolution, consists very simply 
of a debate between the Marxist suppressor ana 
the humane and liberal revolutionary. Each 
hurls at the other the correct catch-words of this 
well-known quarrel, and as neither is allowed 
to step out of character they must argue strictly 
from their respective text-books. Creon the Com¬ 
munist must argue that suppression saves lives 
and that individuals must die, however nastily, 
that the state may live. Antigone the Liberal 
must declare her belief in “love and brother¬ 
hood” and insist that “violence breeds violence.” 
In a word, Creon has nothing to say that has 
not been said repeatedly by half-a-ccntury of 
Marxists, and Antigone nothing that has not 
been said by twenty centuries of Christians. 
Surely this is more tne way of a parrot than a 
thinker? And a heedless parrot, at that, because 
Mr. Logue must know uiat though an appeal, 
say, to love can still be mad? in dramatic dis¬ 
guise, as can an appeal to Marxism, it should 
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lessons—is that the critic is .nearly alvwyirjg^; 
when he slaughters and nearly always Wrong- 
when he praises. This dreadful fact has nothing 
to do with the critic’s brain or ability: even if 
he were born, as most critics probably are, with ’*; 
no brain at all, and deaf and blind to boot, he ; 
could still dismiss nearly every play that was,,.' 
written as rubbish and know that posterity, 
would bear him out. The whole miserableness 
of the critical life lies, first, in never being able 
to diagnose the disease for which the may is 

l ■_,1_... _ . _ 


never be trumpeted directly, as if the required 
emotion could be excited and fixed fey mere use 
of the relevant word. Moreover, Mr. Logue puts 
his catchwords entirely at cross-purposes with 
the very characters that must speak them: his 
Antigone prates like a Christian but suggests a 
termagant; his Creon talks like a librarian 
but with the ferocity of a wolf. Mr. Logue’s 
vehemence and directness are useful qualities, as 
is the adroitness he shows in telescoping into a 
few minutes an interrogation—kinaly one 
moment, envenomed the next—that in life being slaughtered—no two critics ever agreeing 

would be spread out over weeks. But unless he in mis matter—and, second, in the critic’s 

thinks for himself, or at least finds new ways of 


phrasing the old thoughts of others, his drama 
will turn to platitude in his hands. 


O ne op Mr. Looue’s characters in Cob 
and Leach (the humorous playlet that 
follows his Antigone) says—indeed, sings—that 
critics make a name for tncmsclvcs by slaughter¬ 
ing the works of playwrights: this, of course, is 
so true that it is hardly worth singing. What is 
worth a song, and a long song, is that critics can 
have no other way of making a name. Almost 
all the plays they see are so close to death and 
suffering such pain that Antigone herself would 
long to do them in: the resultant massacre, 
which drags on tediously week after week, year 
after year, century after century, is as natural 
and predestined as the course of life itself. The 
awful lesson—perhaps the most horrible of all 


almost invariable failure to spot the one play in 
every few hundred that deserves to survive—the . 
one which posterity will look back on with awe 
and admiration and use as a whip to thrash its 
own contemporaries. Mr. Courtenay Edwards, 
writing about motor roads in The Times last 
month, spoke of the vast tunnels that were being 
pushed through Mont Blanc and the Grand 
St. Bernard, and the immense highways that 
were being radiated from northern France down 
to Istanbul. "The Maidstone by-pass in Kent,” 
he continued, “the second part of which will be 
opened soon, is a modest British contribu¬ 
tion. ...” Applying this idea to the theatre, we 
see at once that nearly all plays put together 
add up to no more than a Maidstone by-pass in 
relation to the really sizeable feats of dramatic 
endeavour. However well the work is done, 
almost all of it will prove to be short-lived, 
stunted, and utterly negligible. 


Spring 

To pass by a pondbrink 
Trodden by horses 
Where among the green horsetails 
Even the hoofprints 
Shiver with tadpoles 
Comma’ed with offspring 
And moist buds flick awake 
On breeze-floundering sallows. 

Peter Redgrove 
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Leopold Senghor 

C oloured peoi'le, to whom singing is 
a natural gift, have only fairly recently 
revealed themselves as writers in languages 
familiar to us. The reasons for this delay arc 
obvious—slavery, colonisation, and their inevit¬ 
able sequels, illiteracy, a parsimonious educa¬ 
tional system, and the effort necessary to dis¬ 
cover means to express thoughts and feelings 
based on an alien culture. It is a striking fact 
that the first coloured writers appeared in com¬ 
munities in which the racial factor only played 
a minor part—in 19th-century Brazil (the 
novelist Machado dc Assis); in the United States 
(the precursors of Claude McKay, Countcc 
Cullen and Langston Hughes); and in the 
French language the first stammerings that 
reached us from the Republic of Haiti. 

The time has now arrived when the coloured 
writer has attained his full stature. The case of 
Leopold Sedar Senghor is a perfect example of 
this. Born in Senegal in 1906, he spent his child¬ 
hood in the small coastal town of Joal, which 
was originally founded and fortified by the 
Portuguese. To-day, in his maturity, he feels 
that both in the syllables of his name and in 
certain aspects of his reactions to life he can 
trace certain characteristics of those first Euro¬ 
pean colonists whom the Negroes called “pink 
ears.” 

His father was a dealer in ground-nuts, and 
belonged to the Christian minority in a partly 
Mohammedan country, but in which a large 
majority of the population were animists, so that 
three forms of religious belief tended to encroach 
on one another, according to the rhythm of the 
seasons and of individual temperament. The 
Serere race, which forms the population of the 
Joal district, comprises farmers, shepherds, and 
fishermen. It was among them that L. S. 
Senghor spent a cheerful childhood, deeply in¬ 
fluenced by the local legends and tales or the 
supernatural; blind Homeric bards sang of the 
enigmas of the poetess Marbne, or recited 
legends and fables concerning African animals, 
trees, stones, the dead. The immemorial tradi¬ 
tions of his people provided him with his first 
lessons, nor were they the least important he 
learned. 


When he was seven he began to acquire the dis¬ 
ciplines of grammar and the blackboard— 
French, with its strict rules, was added to his 
own two native idioms; in addition to the 
Serere dialect (of purely local usage), there was 
1 he Wolof, used currently alongside with the 
other dialects of Senegal. As a result, he possesses 
all the accuracy of a linguist, a grammarian, 
and a phonetician. He was highly gifted and 
his literary talents were already obvious at the 
university. He continued his studies up to 1928 
in Dakar; in that year he obtained a scholar¬ 
ship which enabled him to finish thpm at the 
Sorbonnc in Paris. 

The iiRsr African negro to obtain the prized 
diploma of agrigi ie VUniversite , a teacher 
liked and admired by his pupils, he at first 
taught in various lycees in the French provinces 
and the Paris region, then at the Ecole Super - 
icure de la France d’Outre-Mcr. At the end of 
World War II he entered public life, and became 
a statesman conversant with all the finesses of 
Western diplomacy; in Brussels as in Geneva, 
in Strasbourg as at Lake Success, he has become 
one of the most conspicuous of international 
figures. 

According to his published works, he first 
became a poet in 1938, the date of the publica¬ 
tion of his first piece in a French review; but 
he had in fact already written (and afterwards 
destroyed) several works in the French parnas- 
sian and symbolist styles. He did not wish to 
publish any but finished works, which should 
possess the dual character of his cultural back¬ 
ground and contain all its complexity. He once 
described himself as “a cultural half-caste,” but 
would this not be, in his case, a sign, not of 
impurity but of enrichment? The four volumes 
which entitle him to his distinguished position 
among modern French poets are entitled Chants 
d’ombre, Hosties noires. Chants pour Naett, and 
Ethiopiques, and bear witness to the blending 
of Negro feeling and European thought. 

T he American Negro poets, whose works 
Senghor studied a great deal, certainly 
helped him to find himself. After having pub¬ 
lished an anthology of Negro and Madagascan 
verse (to which Jean-Paul Sartre wrote the pre¬ 
face), he intends to produce a companion 
volume of Negro poetry from all over the world. 
The dual influences of the romanticism of the 
“blues” on the one hand, the mysticism of 
“spirituals” on the other, have led him to the 
conception of “a world in which joy is no sin.” 
Like their authors, he sculpts with words rather 
than paints with them, ana his style, sometimes 
colloquial and at others intellectual, is neverthe¬ 
less based on the tangible and concrete qualities 
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of living reality. We should not forget that the 
Negro is never detached from the multiple 
phenomena by means of which divinity reveals 
itself to him, and surrounds him with a legion 
ot anthropomorphic influences—the sound of the 
wind, the language of the forest, the enigmatic 
immobility of trees and rocks, the advice of the 
dead, perpetuated in the form of a " doppel- 
ginger Nothing here stems from pure reason, 
the basic language itself is directly inspired by 
the elements: 

We are the dancing men whose feet gain 

renewed vigour as they stamp the hard soil .... 

In this Africanisation of the myth of Antaeus, 
the poet is on his own ground, which is foreign 
to “the little nowhere of the brain.” All he has 
learned in the course of a life of study, experi¬ 
ence, and travel counts for little in comparison 
to the sources of his inspiration which he would 
never dream .of repudiating. With smiling irony 
Senghor recalls the time when he was instructed 
in the history of his “ancestors the Gauls,” and 
the Latin declensions, and, after these memories, 
he returns to the lesson one cannot learn, that 
of the primeval past: 

/ do not \now at what time it was, I always 
confuse childhood and Eden, 

As l intermingle Death and Life—joined by a 
bridge of tenderness. 

That childhood and that Eden, where else 
would he find them but in Africa? The feeling 
of exile which oppresses West Indian poets cut 
off from their primeval past does not come to 
expression in him, but he has never cut the 
umbilical cord which still binds him (as Albert 
Camus put it) to the kingdom which is his 
own, to the wise men and seers of his native 
village. Their names and the legends they 
handed down from generation to generation and 
finally to him add an unusual and barbarian 
brilliance to his verse. 

The continent of which he is the son is, above 
all others, a creator of myths, a living soil, to 
“the deep pulse-beats” of which he listened “in 
the mists of forgotten villages.” Stressing his 
Negro origin, he writes: “I wul reveal Africa like 
those sculptors of masks with piercing 
glances....” It is Africa that is with him and 
supports him during his many visits to “white” 
countries, those countries in which, although 
quite acclimatised to them, he still feels some¬ 
thing wanting: 

Yesterday was All Saints' Day, the anniversary of 
the Sun, 

And no remembrance in any cemetery. 
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It is to Africa that Senghor owes his “life** ;: 
blood” through which he has inherited the friths 
of his pagan ancestors as well as the beliefs the / 
Gospels taught him. And he has not failed to 
pay his tribute to that people through whom he 
first learned the message of Christianity: 

I hjnow that that fiery people, each time that its 
hands brought liberation, 

Inscribed the word fraternity on the first page 
of its records. 

Distributing spiritual longing with the desire for 
freedom 

To all men on earth solemnly bidden to the 
Catholic festival .... 

At times he draws an exaggeratedly free por¬ 
trait of certain legendary leaders, as in his 
dramatic panegyric of the Zulu chief, Chaka, 
whom he symbolised as the champion of 
resistance to the white man (although the book 
by Thomas Mofolo, the only source of informa¬ 
tion he was able to consult, did not in any way 
authorise this partisan symbolism). 

At the price of a slight effort which may 
occasionally have to be made in using a glossary, 
his European readers may be surprised to find 
in his works songs by courting lovers (the same 
in all latitudes), with the same nuances of ex¬ 
pectation, respect, and delicacy of feeling. They 
are in praise neither of a Laura nor an Ophelia, 
but of an African girl, Naett: 

Naked woman, dusky woman, 

Your beauty strikes my heart like the lightning- 
flash of an eagle .... 

Gazelle linked to the heavens, pearls are as stars 
on the night-glow of your skin .... 

Is not this the authentic note of the Song of 
Songs—one of the first and most striking of 
African poems? 

I t matters little that the instruments that 
accompany the poems—for they are all 
written to be sung—are not called lutes, harps, 
or lyres but ^Aa/am, balafong, or tomtom (or, 
possibly, jazz trumpets), for, nevertheless, they 
range over the scale of the heart’s emotions, 
from the most serious to the sharpest, from calm¬ 
ness to trepidation, from the chaste to the 
sensual, and it is no accident that they so often 
recall the accents of pages in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. The whole of creation is apparently the 
only theme worthy of the poet and his prophe¬ 
cies, and therefore his strongly accentuated 
rhythms fit themselves quite naturally into the 
tradition of those other poets whom he admit¬ 
tedly admires, Claudel, thundering and Biblical; 
Milosz, son of the “cold Orient” and inter¬ 
preter of the Apocalypse; St.-John Perse, whose 
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childhood was spent in contact with the Negro 
world. 

Following their example, and finding the 
French alexandrine line too strict and narrow 
for his purpose, he adopted a metre of his own, 
based on the “respiratory capacity of the thorax” 
and on the repetition of the stronger stresses, 
while his themes include the eternal ones of 
the mother, both she who gave him birth and 
the earth from which all our strength derives; 
the loving and loved one, praised by the trouba¬ 
dours and burning with sensual passion; the 
fraternity of men and of the most beloved of his 
fellow-poets: 

leaning against the cushions of the pale hill, you 
stretch out royally.... 

A nd now, prior to publishing those Elegies 
■ de Paris of which at present we know only 
the title, Senghor has completed his work in a 
manner which, from a literary point of view, 


is not without risks. His ancient nation of 
peasants and warriors has regained its indepen¬ 
dence and it is in the language of the former 
conqueror, that of Villon and Ronsard, of 
Racine and Eluard, that this poet-statesman 
(recently he was unanimously elected President 
of the Republic of Senegal), the product of two 
different cultures which in his case have never 
come into conflict, has composed the words of 
the national anthem which will henceforth set 
the seal on its existence, white men’s words 
grafted on to concrete and entirely African 
imagery: * 

We u/ill make your great plan our own. 

And protect the chicks from the raids of the kite. 

Making of them, from East to West, from North 
to South, 

An upstanding and united people without 
divisions. 

But a people turned to face the winds of all the 
world.... 

Armand Guibert 


A Letter from C. G. Jung 


Yoga f Zen , and Koestler 


KOsnacht-ZIlrtch 

EAR Mr. Lasky, 

I don’t feel happy about the reaction to 
Koestler which you received from Zurich 
through the medium of my secretary. I am 
recovering from a serious illness and I was un¬ 
able to take care of my correspondence for 
several weeks. The impression you got from my 
message must have been confusing. This un¬ 
fortunate effect can hardly be avoided, when one 
has to deal with such a paradoxical pheno¬ 
menon as Zen (and the less complicated Yoga). 

In the main I fully agree with Koestler’s 


Professor C. G. Jung, the distinguished 
Swiss psychologist who has often written on 
Oriental subjects (cf. especially Vol. XI of 
The Collected Works), has given us his per¬ 
mission to publish this letter (dated 19th 
October, i960, and written in English). A 
rejoinder by Arthur Koestler follows. 


rather unfavourable opinion. His is a meritori¬ 
ous as well as a needful act of debunking, for 
which he deserves our gratitude. The picture he 
is drawing of Yoga and Zen is, as the view of 
the Western mincf, rational, distant, and—as it 
were—unprejudiced and correct. As far as this 
kind of mind reaches and can be called valid, 
Koesder’s judgment is true. 

But the question, that must be asked, is: Is 
the Western point of view really unprejudiced? 
What about its rationalism and its cnief modus 
of opinionating from without, viz., its Extra¬ 
version? Rationality is only one aspect of the 
world and does not cover the whole field of ex¬ 
perience. Psychical events are not merely caused 
from without and mental contents are not mere 
derivatives of sense-perceptions. There is an 
irrational mental life within, a so-called 
“spiritual life,” of which almost nobody knows 
or wants to know, except a few “mystics.” The 
“life within” is generally dbnsidered as non¬ 
sense and has therefore to be eliminated; 
curiously enough in the East as well as in the 
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West. Yet it is the origin and the stjli flowing 
source of Yoga, Zen, and many other spiritual 
endeavours, not only in the East but also in the 
West. But as Buddhism in its many differentia¬ 
tions has overlaid the original spiritual adven¬ 
ture, so Christian rationalism the medieval 
alchemistic philosophy which has been for¬ 
gotten since about 200 years. This Philosophy 
is as completely lost to us as the I Ching to 
China. It has also developed the symbolism of 
aiming, shooting and hitting the target, though 
not by the bow, but by the crossbow, and not 
as a real practice, but as a purely pictorial 
metaphor. Alchemy has used this symbolism in 
order to express the idea that its procedure had 
a purpose, a goal, and a target, though it never 
concretised the symbol to such an extent as to 
make a ritual of shooting with crossbows. It 
remained a metaphor. But the actual chemistry 
attempted in Alchemy was an obvious result of 
the adept’s literal-mindedness, which tried to 
cook, melt, and distill symbolic "substances.” 

Even a genuine and original inner life has a 
tendency to succumb again and again to the 
sensualism and the rationalism of consciousness, 
i.e., to literal-mindedness. The result is that one 
tries to repeat a spontaneous irrational event by 
a purposeful imitatory arrangement of analo¬ 
gous circumstances, which apparently had led 
to the original event. 

The great question, the immense hope, and the 
liberating ekstasis of the primordial experience 
soon transform into the pertinacity of a mental 
pursuit, which tries, through the application of 
a method, to attain the effect of the primordial 
experience, namely a certain spiritual trans¬ 
formation. The depth and intensity of the 
original emotion becomes a passionate longing 
and an enduring effort, which may last for 
hundreds of years, to restore the original con¬ 
dition. Curiously enough one does not realise 
that the original situation had been a spon¬ 
taneous natural emotion or entasis, and thus the 
complete opposite of a methodically construed 
imitation. 

When the old Chinese master asked the pupil, 
with whom he walked at the time of the 
blossoming laurel: “Do you smell it?”, and the 
pupil experienced satori, we can still guess and 
understand the beauty and the fullness of the 
enlightening moment. It is overwhelmingly 
clear that such a kairos can never be brought 
back by an ever so painstaking, methodic, and 
wilful attempt. There is no doubt, however, that 
such a patient and pertinacious application pro¬ 
duces effects of a kind, but it is more than 
doubtful whether they represent the original 
satori or not. 

An even longer distance seems to separate the 


satori of meaningful koans from Zen arcncry- 
There seems to be a difference comparable to the 
events depicted in the gospels or the illumina- 
tion of St. Paul and the Exercitia Spiritudlia of 
St. Ignatius de Loyola. 

The original gnostic vision of Alchemy is stilt 
visible in Zosimos of Panopolis (3rd century^, 
a.d.) and one can understand from the depth 
and the power of such thoughts the subsequent 
obstinacy of the alchemical pursuit, which fin' 
1,700 years could not give up its hope to produce 
the panacea or the artificial gold, in spite of all 
discnchantments and all “debunking” through 
the centuries. 

I quite agree with Koestler, when he puts his 
finger on the impressive mass of nonsense in 
Zen, as I agree with all the former critiques of 
Alchemy. But I want to point out at the same 
time, that as the obviously absurd chemistry of 
Alchemy was a half-conscious blind for a very 
real spiritual longing, thus the secret passion, 
which keeps Zen ana other spiritual techniques 
alive through the centuries, is connected with 
an original experience of wholeness, perhaps the 
most important and unique of all spiritual ex¬ 
periences. As there are apparently no external, 
rational, controllable, and repeatable conditions 
proving or justifying the existence or validity of 
inner Life, one is inclined to think that such 
an unusual amount of absurdities would have 
killed a spiritual movement in no time or would 
kill it at least in our more enlightened days. 
This very understandable Western expectation 
does not come off, because it envisages only the 
non-essential, but not the essential, which is 
omitted in our judgment, because our Western 
ignorance does not see it or has forgotten it; 
that man has or is visited by subjective inner 
experiences of an irrational nature, which can¬ 
not be successfully dealt with by rational argu¬ 
ments, scientific evidence, and depreciative 
diagnosis. 

Because the west has deprived itself of its own 
original irrational methods and yet needs them 
badly; because its inner Life can only be re¬ 
pressed, but not helped, by rationalism, it tries 
to adopt Yoga and Zen. It is just pathetic to 
see a man like Herrigel acquiring the art of 
Zen archery, a non-essential, if ever there was 
one, with the uunost devotion; but—thank God 
—it has obviously nothing to do with the inner 
Life of Man! 

We are even afraid of admitting the existence 
of such a thing, as it might be “pathological.” 
This is the poisonous dart in the bow of the 
sceptic or the suicidal doubt in a weak mind! 
Curiously enough one does not realise that the 
only living existence we immediately contact. 
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is our spontaneous subjective life and not our 
opinionated life, which is one step removed from 
reality. The latter should perhaps be happy 
according to our standards, yet it is not; and 
vice-versa. We are unexpectedly happy when we 
arc doing uphill work like Till Eulenspieeel, 
and should be gloomy, at least by all reasonable 
expectations. We hate and fear the irrationality 
of the things within, and thus never learn the 
art of living with the things as they are. We 
prefer opinions to real life and believe in words 
rather than facts, with the result that our 
existence is rather two- than three-dimensional. 

The more this is the case, the more the long¬ 
ing for wholeness intensifies. But instead of con¬ 
sidering one’s own irrationality one eagerly 
studies Zen and Yoga, if possible the more 
obvious and tangible parts of both. If one is 
patient enough (e.g., in spending years and years 
in learning Zen archery) one is rewarded, as one 
always is, when one is doing something dis¬ 
agreeable with utmost patience and discipline, 
which are in themselves reward enough, but not 
more. 

C. G. Jung 


Neither Lotus Nor Robot 

I n the November issue of Encounter, 
John Strachey accused me, rather flatteringly, 
of having started “with Darkness at Noon ... 
the literature of reaction... the retreat from 
rationalism... a reaction against five hundred 
years of rationalism and empiricism; against, 
in short, the enlightenment. That is its scandal.” 
In the December issue, Mr. Christmas Humph¬ 
reys, Q.C., accused me of the opposite crime, 
of being too much of a rationalist to share in 
the “intuitive delights” of his particular brand 
of mysticism, t.e., Zen. I am not complaining; 
falling between two stools may be preferable to 
setding down, if both of them smell of dry rot. 

That Western rationalism has acquired that 
smell is evident, and tacidy agreed oy all par¬ 
ticipants in this controversy. It seems equally 
obvious, and inevitable, that a culture threatened 
by strontium clouds should yearn for the Cloud 
of Unknowing. My point was that the simple 
abdication of reason in favour of a spurious 
mysticism does not resolve the dilemma; and 
I nave tried to prove that both Yoga and Zen, 
at practised to-day, are spurious and degenerate. 
I am grateful to Professor Jung for his authori¬ 
tative endorsement of this diagnosis, and not 
only for personal reasons; his statement will 

* Zen and Japanese Culture (London, 1959), p. 63. 


help to dispel the fog. With the remainder of 
his article, defending intuition against the mono- 
olistic claims of logic, I am in full agreement; 
e apparently did not realise that this was the 
starting point of my book (and implied in its 
title, The Lotus and the Robot). 

Mr. Christmas Humphreys objected to my 
being only concerned with Zen in Japan and not 
in China. But Chinese Zen, which went into 
decline some five hundred years ago, is virtually 
extinct; and it is the Japanese brand, packaged 
for export by Professor Suzuki, that is dumped 
on the West. Then he quoted Suzuk* himself to 
show that Zen should be tied neither to Japan 
nor to China, because it “has its own life in¬ 
dependent of history.” Now that statement is 
true of any system of ideas, but no longer true 
when that system becomes embodied in a 
church, cult, or school; and the only contem¬ 
porary embodiment of Zen is Japanese Zen, as 
Mr. Humphreys well knows. So why quibble? 

And why must the Master and his pupils write 
book after book to explain that Zen cannot be 
explained, that it is “literally beyond thought, 
beyond the reach of thought, beyond the limits 
of the finest and most subtle thinking,” in a 
word, that it cannot be put into words? We 
know that not only mystical experience defies 
verbalisation; there is a whole range of in¬ 
tuitions, visual impressions, bodily sensations, 
which also refuse to be converted into verbal 
currency. Painters paint, dancers dance, 
musicians make music, instead of explaining 
that they arc practising no-thought in their no¬ 
minds. Inarticulateness is not a monopoly of 
Zen; but it is the only school which made a 
philosophy out of it, whose exponents burst into 
verbal diarrhoea to prove constipation. 

In mediaeval Japan and earlier in China, Zen 
fulfilled a vital function as a deliberately amoral 
and illogical antidote to the rigours or a hier¬ 
archic, cramped, self-conscious society. Its motto 
was: reverse the paradox of the centipede, don’t 
think, just walk. That’s good advice to the 
centipede, but very bad in societies which tend 
to run amok. In the form in which it is taught 
and practised to-day, Zen spells intellectual and 
moral nihilism. The first, because the emphasis 
is not on marrying intuition to reason but on 
castrating reason. And the second, because its 
moral detachment has degenerated into com¬ 
placency towards, and complicity with, evil. As 
the Master himself tells us: 

Zen is... extremely flexible in adapting itself 
to almost any philosophy and moral doctrine as 
long a* it* intuitive teaching is not interfered 
with. It may be found wedded to anarchism or 
fascism, communism or democracy.* 
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What is one to think of an "intuitive teach¬ 
ing" that can be “wedded" to the mystique of 
genocide? By virtue of its anti-rationality and 
amorality, Zen always held a fascination for a 
category of people in whom brutishness com¬ 
bines with pseudo-mysticism, from Samurai to 
Kamikaze to Beatnik. Mr. Humphreys is an 
exception; but the case of Herrigel (Zen in the 
Art’ of Archery), mentioned in Professor 
Scholem’s letter [in this number, p. 96] is 
typical. He was the star pupil among Western 
converts both before and after his Nazi career. 

In Dr. Suzuki’s preface, written in 1953, to 
“this wonderful little book by a German philo¬ 
sopher,” there is no mention of that past and 
no word of apology; instead the Master has the 
sweet gall to tell us how, through the practice 
of archery, 

the inind is brought into contact with the ulti 
mate reality... "childlikcness" is restored after 
long years of training.... When a man reaches 



that stage of spiritual development, he is a- 55 iri- 
artist of life....He is the showery the ocean, 
the stars, the foliage. 


And the gas-chambers. 

When the archer had gone to Valhalla, Frau 
Gustie, his faithful and formidable widow, pub-, 
lished a companion volume about Zen in the 
Art of Flower Arrangement, with another gush¬ 
ing preface by Dr. Suzuki in which reference 
was made to “the lilies of the field whose beauty 
was not surpassed by Solomon.” It is time for 
the Professor to shut up and for the Western 
intelligentsia to recognise contemporary Zen as 
one of the “sick" jokes, slightly gangrened, 
which are always fashionable in ages of anxiety. 

Debunking is not an inspiring job. When 
John Donne wrote, "T’is all in pieces, all 
cohesion gone," he was uttering an earlier 
"strangled cry.” He also wrote, " With a strong 
sober thirst, my soule attends "; and that thirst 
cannot be quenched by hooch. 

Arthur Koestler 


London Commentary 

From Walpole to Macmillan 

By Henry Fairlia 


D uring his speech 
at Scarborough last 
October, when he was 
addressing the Conserv¬ 
ative Party conference, 
Mr. Macmillan brack¬ 
eted intellectuals and 
hooligans together, be¬ 
tween commas. The 
conference—and a Con¬ 
servative Party confer¬ 
ence, I imagine, is what is meant by a captive 
audience—delighted in the remark. At the back 
of the hall, I merely pondered the fact that three 
years ago Mr. Macmillan would never have 
made it. He is himself an intellectual—one of 
the most intellectual politicians of his genera¬ 
tion—and he used to pride himself on being 
one. (He is also, one may ruefully point out, the 
Chancellor of Oxford University.) That he 

should make the commonplace association 

between intellectuals and hooligans, in order 
to win an easy cheer, left me unhappily won¬ 
dering whether power had seriously. t>egun to 
corrupt. 

We ought now to be able to make some esti¬ 


mate of Mr. Macmillan, since he has been 
Prime Minister for four years; and we certainly 
ought to try, since he seems likely to remain 
so for at least another three. By that time, he 
will have enjoyed a longer continuous term of 
office than any of his predecessors since the 
Reform Act of 1832, with the exception only of 
two: Salisbury (seven years and one month) and 
Asquith (eight years and eight months). There 
will be another opportunity to consider both 
his policy and the temper of the country which 
so tranquilly supports nim, but this note is con¬ 
cerned only with the character of the political 
leadership which he offers. For the kind of 
politician that he is determines, as much as any 
other single factor, the kind of policies he 
pursues. 

Two years ago, I asked Mr. Macmillan which, 
of all the peace-time Prime Ministers who had 
preceded him, he thought was the greatest. He 
played for a moment with the names of Bald¬ 
win and Disraeli. Then he gave his reply— 
Robert Walpole—and pointed to the picture 
hanging above the Cabinet table. In his portrait 
of Walpole, which is not as flattering as Mr. 
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Macmillan might like it to be, Macaulay flings 
out an observation—"he was better acquainted 
than any man of his day with what it con¬ 
cerned him most to know”—which provides a 
key to Mr. Macmillan’s own success as a poli¬ 
tician. “What it concerned him most to know:” 
no one in his day has so consciously educated 
himself to be a politician as Mr. Macmillan. We 
have been told by Mr. Herbert Morrison that, 
when Mr. Macmillan served under him as a 
junior minister, his conversation was concerned 
almost exclusively with the way in which Mr. 
Morrison should conduct his political career: 
indeed, Mr. Morrison says, he sometimes had 
to remind Mr. Macmillan that there was a war 
to be won. One can well believe it; Mr. Mac¬ 
millan observes the political game, and the way 
it is played, with an almost cynical detachment. 
As he is alleged to have said in a different con¬ 
text, all that time spent reading Trollope and 
Disraeli was not wasted. 

D i s R a E L i—"every page of him,” he told 
me, “is worth reading and re-reading”— 
has, 1 think, been his real tutor in the political 
game. Mr. Macmillan’s real brilliance as a poli¬ 
tical manipulator is his acute knowledge of 
human nature. “He knew what it concerned 
him most to know: mankind..." said Mac¬ 
aulay of Walpole. It is as true of Mr. Macmillan. 
He calculates the strength and weaknesses of a 
man with a shrewd and almost unfailing 
accuracy. Where he finds strength, he turns it 
to his own advantage by flattery; where he finds 
weakness, he meets it with an imperturbable 
ruthlessness and disdain. He seldom makes a 
mistake. The daring with which he accepted 
the resignation of Lord Salisbury, at a time 
when his Government was in need of all the 
support it could get; the coolness, the rudeness, 
with which he dismissed Mr. Peter Thorney- 
croft’s resignation from the Treasury as "a little 
local difficulty;” the cunning with which he 
trapped Sir Edward Boyle into joining his 
Government after Suez, only to let him be lost 
somewhere amongst the ranks of the most 
junior of junior ministers: each of these moves, 
Hke all his dispositions, bears the mark of a 
man who can estimate, usually precisely and 
usually unerringly, the true weight of those 
with whom he nas to deal. It is a skill which 
he exploits to the full. 

This knowledge of human nature explains, in 
large part, die reliance which he places on per¬ 
sonal contacts. He believes that he can deal with 
any difficult situation if only he is able to estab¬ 
lish some sort of personal relationship with 
those who are involved in it. In these personal 
meetings, he deploys the full force of nis per¬ 
sonality, as if he were an actor. Someone who 


attended the discussions with Sir Roy Wdensky 
last January has described to me the methods 
Mr. Macmillan used. At unpredictable moments 
during the talks, especially if they were reach¬ 
ing an awkward point, he would suddenly 
appear to become preoccupied with any question 
except the one under discussion; with no warn¬ 
ing, and with no suggestion of relevance* he 
would embark on a gentle dissertation about 
the smaller pleasantries of life or, for it was just 
as likely, sweep his bemused listeners through 
the sad but instructive history of some remote 
and ancient civilisation; suddenly, tend again 
with no warning, he would pounce and bring 
those whose minds he had been leading away 
abruptly face to face with the point which ten 
minutes before he had seemed to be avoiding. 
He had bided his own time; he had watched and 
calculated; he had disarmed; and the important 
effect of all this careful stagecraft was that he 
consistently forced those with whom he was 
dealing to consider the question at issue in the 
terms in which he chose to present it. These are 
not small considerations in the disposal of great 
issues. 

He will sometimes use much the same methods 
even in addressing a large public meeting. When 
he arrived in Salisbury, Rhodesia, the declara¬ 
tion which he had made at Lagos a few days 
before, giving specific assurances to the natives 
in the Federation, had, of course, preceded him. 
The white population of Salisbury was angry, 
even bewildered, and was certainly not in the 
mood to treat him kindly. When Mr. Macmillan 
rose to address a huge meeting—all white—any¬ 
thing might have happened. Sir Roy Wdensky, 
in introducing him, nad made it quite plain 
that he was not pleased with the Lagos declara¬ 
tion. But Mr. Macmillan had his own methods: 
within a minute he was talking gravely to his 
audience of the ebb and flow of civilisations, 
especially those which have touched the African 
continent; there was even time for a word about 
the influence of the Phcenicians on the Medi¬ 
terranean world. For perhaps a quarter of an 
hour this cultivated discourse went on. It was 
the effortless superiority of the Balliol man 
being displayed before an audience which every 
moment became more helpless. By the time he 
reached the 20th century—and the Lagos declara¬ 
tion—they were ready to believe anything. 

T h 1 s skill in handling men—individually or 
in mass—is the real secret of his hold on the 
House of Commons and, in particular, on his 
party there. Like Walpole, like Disraeli, like 
Balawin, he has based his^ position and his 
power on an intimate knowledge of Parliament. 
He insisted, when I discussed these matters with 
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him, that leadership in Britain could still be 
given only from die House of Commons, and it 
is this attention to the House, when other poli¬ 
ticians have been seeking power elsewhere, 
which has been the real mark of him as a 
20th-century politician. Again, Disraeli is his 
real tutor, for Disraeli observed the foibles of 
Parliament more acutely than anyone before or 
since. The House of Commons, he said, in a 
characteristic passage, is a jealous mistress: just 
as the highest compliment which you can pay 
a woman is to give her your time, you must be 
ready, if you wish to win the House of 
Commons, to do the same for her. Mr. Mac¬ 
millan's courtship of the House has been as 
assiduous as Walpole’s purchase of it by bribes. 

This was the interest of those improbable first 
words which Mr. Macmillan uttered in public 
as Prime Minister. When he emerged into the 
throng of reporters in Downing Street, all he 
was heard to cry was: “Where’s the Chief 
Whip? We're off to the Turf to celebrate.” The 
significant fact is that it was the Chief Whip— 
the Patronage Secretary to the Treasury—whom 
he chose to be his companion that night. Mr. 
Macmillan’s cultivation of the Chief Whip, 
before he became Prime Minister, and his friend¬ 
ship with him after he became Prime Minister, 
reveal a man who knows what it concerns him 
most to know, “the House of Commons and”— 
in this specific sense—"the Treasury,” as 
Macaulay went on to say of Walpole. 

Again, before dismissing these as small con¬ 
siderations, one should observe the almost com¬ 
plete hold which he was quickly able to estab¬ 
lish over his party in Parliament in 1957, and 
retain througn eighteen months of popular 
hostility. The party, during this period, was 
skilfully managed by Mr. Macmillan and his 
Chief Whip, using no weapons but their inti¬ 
mate knowledge of human nature. No further 
explanation of his success is needed. 

To what end are these formidable political skills 
used? Mr. Macmillan’s object in an inflamed 
political situation is to draw off the poison 
which has gathered beneath the surface. He may 
do this by applying poultices, instead of calling 
for a lancet; but this only suggests, what 1 
believe to be true, that he is a physician and not 
a surgeon in politics. There is always a tempta¬ 
tion to find surgeons more glamorous than 
physicians, and a Prime Minister who is always 
in the act of pulling on sterilised rubber gloves 
and breathing heavily to his Cabinet colleagues, 
“scalpel... swab... scalpel,” while the beads of 
sweat stand out on his brow, will usually seem 
-to be doing more to remedy a situation than a 
Prime Minister who merely heats up the anti- 
phlogisrine—and makes a hot poultice of it. But 


we ate not in the world of Walter 
are occasions when the physician can cure what: 
the surgeon would only too readily cut out. 1 
There were many, for example, who believed 
that surgery was called for after the SuezdfbSck; 
the Observer, for example, declared, at Use 
height of the campaign, that if there were not 
a large-scale revolt by Conservative M.P.S over. 
Suez, the Conservative Party would be out of 
office for a generation. It is a sentence which 
vividly recalls to us how much poison had 
gathered during the last six .months of. Sir 
Anthony Eden's premiership. But, with un¬ 
rivalled skill, Mr. Macmillan succeeded in 


drawing it off from the points where it was 
causing the most dangerous inflammation: in 
our relations with America; inside the Com¬ 
monwealth; and within his own party in Par¬ 
liament. He made no dramatic changes of 
policy, no far-reaching declarations, no gestures, 
either of defiance or of good-will; he relied 
merely on the beneficent influence of personal 
contacts. There was no surgery, only a careful 
handling of his patients. 

Throughout this first year he demonstrated a 
personal authority which is no small part of the 
equipment of a statesman. He made almost no 
attempt, for example, to secure the support of 
the country, being content merely to establish 
himself inside the Parliamentary Party. Indeed, 
eighteen months after he took office, in spite of 
his very considerable successes, the Conserva¬ 
tives were still doing very badly in the country, 
and most political commentators, while recog¬ 
nising his popularity at Westminster, doubted 
whether he would ever become a popular figure 
with the electors. Although he was to be proved 
so dramatically right in his estimate of the 
country’s mooa, one should not ignore the fact 
that it took considerable nerve to ignore the 
apparent unpopularity of his Government 
during its early months in office. (Many a Prime 
Minister would have panicked after the deficit 
in the Torrington by-election.) Mr. Macmillan, 
indeed, by his reliance on his authority at West¬ 
minster, could have given no more convincing 

E roof of his contention that the country can still 
e led only from the House of Commons. 

T he pacification of Britain’s critics 
abroad, and the pacification of opinion at 
home: these have been the two dominating 
themes of Mr. Macmillan’s administration, and 
he has pursued them with a consummate politi¬ 
cal skill. They are the themes, as I have said, 
which one would expect of a physician rather 
than a surgeon. The doubt which persists is 
whether Mr. Macmillan is interested in any¬ 
thing more than lowering the political tempera¬ 
ture, and keeping it low. Maeaulay, growing 
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impatient at last of the more extravagant claims 
made for Walpole, especially by his fawning 
biographer. Archdeacon Coxe, who “imagined 
that he had discovered one grand principle of 
action to which the whole public conduct of his 
hero ought to be referred.. .love of peace,” 
dealt roughly with the whole conception of the 
“unflappable” Prime Minister: 

One of the maxims which, as his sons tell us, 
he was most in the habit of repeating, was quieta 
non movcrc. It was, indeed, the maxim by which 
he regulated his public conduct. It is the maxim 
of a man more solicitous to hold power long than 
to use it well_He was content to meet emer¬ 

gencies by daily expedients; and he left the rest 

to his successors-The peace which Walpole 

sought was not the peace of the country, but the 
peace of his administration. 

Can the same criticism be made of Mr. Mac¬ 
millan? 

The question can only be fully answered in 
terms of policy and or the kind of country 
Britain is becoming under his leadership. But it 
can lie partly answered by recognising the effect 
which his particular kind of leadership has on 
political debate. 

When he came to power, Britain was bitterly 
divided. To-day, divisions are so hard to detect 
that the Opposition, unable to discover, finds it 
hard even to manufacture, one. Much the same 
task was performed, in much the same manner, 
by Baldwin after the General Strike in 1926. 
This, of course, is the real genius of Conserva¬ 
tive, as distinct from Tory, statesmanship: 
tempers are mollified, and issues—well, what 
does happen to issues? A curious process of 
elision can be seen to have taken place. Issues 
suddenly disappear, and serious political debate 
ceases. 

The country is led to consider only its own 
tranquillity. But, after periods of similar con¬ 
tentment, there has usually been an account to 
be paid. Walpole and Baldwin both mortgaged 
the future of their country, and left posterity to 
redeem the pledge; even the long period of 
comparative contentment, over which Salisbury 
and Asquith presided, ended in a disaster from 
which Britain, as well as Europe, has never 
recovered. It is not I who originally made the 
comparisons with the ages of Walpole and Bald¬ 
win; it was Mr. Macmillan himself. One can 
understand the fascination which these two 
Prime Ministers have for any politician, since 
they succeeded in maintaining themselves in 
power with a relaxed skill which it would be 
pleasing to be able to imitate at any time. 

Birr the doubt remains whether this kind of 
political skill does not prompt both in the man 
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who exercises it and in the country he purports 
to lead, a deadening complacency. Wnat Mr. 
Macmillan provides is leadership by manipula¬ 
tion. By definition, can leadership of this kind 
concern itself with anything more than the dis¬ 
covery of daily expedients? Can it concern 
itself with the future, when its avowed object is 
the appeasement of all doubts about the future? 
“Quieta non movere ... more solicitous to hold 
power long than use it well... ”: the phrases 
haunt one whenever one takes a frank look at 
the country to-day, and cannot easily find, in 
its Government or its people, any evidence of a 
consistent national purpose or any concern for 
its moral stature. 
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r happened just 
before the election. 
President Eisenhower 
was attending a dinner 
in Philadelphia, at which 
he was to make a speech 
in support of the Re¬ 
publican ticket. Fidget¬ 
ing, he stuck his hand 
into his jacket pocket, 
felt something foreign 
and unyielding, and pulled out—one golf ball. 
The next day’s newspapers carried the picture 
of a grinning President holding up the object 
between thumb and forefinger, his face lighted 
with an innocent pleasure. And at least one 
commentator was moved to quote T. S. Eliot: 


And the wind shall say: 

"Here were decent godless people: 

Their only monument the asphalt road 
And a thousand lost golf balls." 

Yet the quotation, however irresistible, is not 
really apt. President Eisenhower is not notably 
godless by present-day standards, nor is he that 
bad a golfer. Only with exaggeration can he 
be made a figure of the American Apocalypse; 
he conveys too powerfully the spirit of Inter¬ 
regnum. I think that in this respect he is a near¬ 
perfect analogue of Mr. Harold Macmillan: a 
man fated to preside over a nation’s change of 
life, who will be known to posterity neither for 
his achievements nor his disasters, who will 
indeed hardly be known at aH except to the pro¬ 
fessional historian who may creatt him with 
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having kept the body politic under, necessary 
sedation during a particularly difficult moment 
of transition. The essence of Mr. Eisenhower’s 
administration was to express and sustain a 
national mood of aggressive self-reassurance. 
He certainly did not create this mood, as some 
indignant critics have claimed; he merely em¬ 
bodied it, with a perfection that was unforced 
and uncontrived. It is entirely probable that he 
was the most popular President in American 
history; and one of the least memorable, for 
good or ill. 

And now that Senator Kennedy has been in¬ 
augurated? Well, it is most unlikely that we 
shall have any kind of radical “one hundred 
days,” similar to the first period of the Roose¬ 
velt Administration. There will be reforms 
proposed, and perhaps passed; but these will all 
be along lines already laid down. The Welfare 
State will be made more so; but the problems 
of the Welfare State—of popular government 
in an affluent society—will not be confronted. 
This is not because the new President will be 
exercising a politician’s caution, or because he is 
intimidated hy the closeness of his victory. I 
have spoken to friends who worked closely with 
him during the recent campaign, and they have 
no doubt that he would very much like to act 
with vigour and boldness: his ambitions are 
anything but petty.'Only, he has no clear notion 
of what he wants to do. Nor are his advisors of 
much assistance, in this respect. For the reform¬ 
ing spirit in America to-day is inevitably faced 
with a dilemma: a great many of the small 
things that obviously need to be done require a 
disproportionate expenditure of effort, while the 
big things are more dimly sensed than objec¬ 
tively defined. 

The small things are easily catalogued: a re¬ 
form of the immigration laws so that aliens and 
visitors will not be victimised by an officious and 
xenophobic bureaucracy; a reform of the tax 
laws so that when, for example, the courts have 
issued a general ruling in a tax case, the Internal 
Revenue authorities will abide by that ruling 
(at present—believe it or not—they have, and 
exercise, the option of taking every single case 
to court, so that an individual who cannot afford 
an expensive bout of litigation is denied the 
protection of the law); a reform of the admini¬ 
strative agencies, so that the Federal Communi¬ 
cations Commission, for instance) might do 
something about the sickening commercialisa¬ 
tion of American television, or the Federal 
Trade Commission curb the mendacity and 
vulgarity of advertising in general; a reform of 
ambassadorial salaries and expense allowances, 
so as to open the key posts abroad to profes¬ 
sional diplomats, instead of reserving them for 
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wealthy amateurs; a re-exsroinatioh of the 
Federal highway programme, which is wan* 
tonly subverting public transportation and 
choking our cities with private automobiles; etc., 
etc.—a further enumeration would only bore 
you. 

All of these reforms are known to be desir¬ 
able, and their cumulative effect would be any¬ 
thing but insignificant: they would make the 
United States a more contented, less exacer¬ 
bated, country; they would improve the quality 
and elevate tne tone of American life. But the 
trouble is that each one would be a long and 
exhausting enterprise. It is comparable to the 
situation in Britain with regard to reform of the 
laws governing homosexuality, or city plan¬ 
ning, or shop hours, or pub closing times, or 
capital punishment, or tax-free donations to 
such worthy institutions as museums, libraries, 
and universities. There are powerful vested 
interests to defeat, popular prejudice or lethargy 
to overcome, few political advantages to be 
gained. And in America the difficulties are 
multiplied by the fact that the President does 
not automatically, on any particular measure, 
command a majority vote in Congress—not even 
a Democratic President in a Democratic Con¬ 
gress. So I have only the most modest hopes 
that any substantial progress will be made in 
these matters. In a democracy such as ours, it 
seems to be the case that only a particularly 
nasty scandal, with all its attendant publicity, 
can move one of these man-made mountains. 
And then it is only a matter of luck whether 
or not it is moved in the right direction. 

It is, therefore, in relation to the big things 
that President Kennedy could find a freedom of 
action congenial to nis temperament. These 
have what the sociologists call an “unstruc¬ 
tured” aspect—<>., it is not too clear before¬ 
hand exaedy which particular interests will be 
adversely affected by any specific programme; 
or the various pressure groups are rainy evenly 
balanced in weight and influence; or public 
opinion is so anxious and confused as to permit 
an energetic leader to shape it as he desires. It 
is altogether likely that President Kennedy 
might find himself powerless to remove the bill¬ 
boards from American highways, but able to re¬ 
define America’s military policy and her system 
of alliances; he might find himself impotent to 
“integrate” four Negro children into die schools 
of the sovereign state of Louisiana, but able 
radically to alter the national dimensions of the 
race problem itself. He might do these things— 
if only he (and we) knew what, precisely, ought 
to be done. The new version of the American 
dilemma may be formulated as follows: where 
there is knowledge, there is no power; where 
there might be power, knowledge is lacking. 
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Tare the race question. The disgusting spec¬ 
tacle in New Orleans (I have no doubt the 
British press reported this thoroughly, with the 
usual overtones of Schadenfreude) is enough to 
make militants of us all. Yet one’s anger and 
exasperation remain incoherent. After all, what 
if Louisiana does in the end accept token “in¬ 
tegration,” and allows a handful of Negro 
children to enter its miserable schools? What 
then? I live in New York City, whose schools 
are fully “integrated,” and where a state law 
prohibits discrimination in employment. Yet I 
do not see that in New York, or any of the 
other Northern cities with their huge Negro 
ghettocs, relations between the races are more 
fraternal. The Negro community of New York 
is certainly much better off economically to-day 
than ever before; but this is as much the by¬ 
product of the expansion of the American 
economy, with the consequent demand for 
labour, as of any high-minded reform. And the 
Negroes themselves are as dissatisfied and frus¬ 
trated as they have ever been. Perhaps more so. 

The statement that the race problem in 
America is fantastically complicated is so often 
jroffered as an apology for inaction that one 
lesitates to repeat it. Yet it is so. Were the prob- 
em of “integration” merely a matter of preju¬ 
dice, life (and politics) would be a lot easier 
than it is. In the armed services, where the 
segregation of Negroes and their assignment to 
menial tasks was in truth mere prejudice, “in¬ 
tegration” has been swiftly accomplished. Preju¬ 
dice is not, as some claim, a difficult matter 
to eradicate by law. On the contrary, it is quite 
easily eradicated by law—or at least its practical 
consequences are, and this is largely what 
counts. What is not so easily eradicated are 
objective differences between two racial com¬ 
munities. Thus, I am very pleased that the 
schools of my city are "integrated.” But I send 
my own children to a private school which is 
predominandy white—as do all of my friends 
who can afford it—as do, for that matter, all 
Negroes who can afford it. For the “integrated" 
public schools, while they may be “a living 
image of democracy in action,” are no place to 
get a good education. This is not because the 
Negro children are less intelligent; it is because 
they often come from homes and environments 
where the importance of education is inade¬ 
quately realised, where the cultural level is low, 
where habits of work and discipline are lax or 
non-existent, where the emphasis is not on 
deferred gratifications but on immediate satis¬ 
factions. The historical reasons for this condition 
we all know. But they do not change the plain 
facts. It is well and good and perfectly proper 
for liberal whites to explain the high rate of 
delinquency by reference to psychological and 


sociological factors; it is desirable that these 
whites should feel guilt and responsibility for 
the present incapacity of the Negro community 
(or large sections of it) to cope with its prob¬ 
lems, or even to take full advantage of the 
opportunities open to it. Yet let there be one 
case of Negro rape or drug addiction in an 
“integrated" neighbourhood and school—and 
away these whites run, like startled hares. They 
are, of course, running away from their own 
history, fleeing evils of their own creation—but 
who can blame them? 

m 

Well, the neoroes can and do blame them. It 
is doubtless too much to ask of the Negro com¬ 
munity that it should “understand” the point 
of view of the whites; and it most determinedly 
does not. It furiously insists, in New York, on 
“mixing” the school population—even if it 
means transporting Negro children far into 
white neighbourhoods—and even if this should 
end with a nearly all-Negro public school system 
contemplating a nearly all-white private school 
network. 

The years since the war have seen a breath¬ 
taking upsurge in Negro “nationalism” (one is 
at a loss for a more meaningful word) and 
“militancy” (ditto) which has, in some cases, 
gone to absurd extremes. (There arc now 
flourishing “Moslem” sects in Harlem which 
reject the totality of Western civilisation as a 
white man’s hoax.) This new mood has had the 
political consequence of coercing state politicians 
into passing ail sorts of legislation against dis¬ 
crimination and in favour of equality; it has 
also made it all the more difficult to do any¬ 
thing for the Negroes as a specially disadvan¬ 
taged group. 

For example: New York City is now being 
glutted with monstrous, ugly, “integrated,” low- 
cost housing projects, which soon deteriorate 
into all-Negro slums. For the price of construct¬ 
ing an apartment in one of these urban projects, 
a Negro could purchase (or, if necessary, the 
government could purchase for him) a fine 
house in the suburbs with private garden and 
all—it would clearly make a lot more sense 
simply to give the Negroes this money as a 
housing allowance. But such a dispensation 
would violate the very canon of “equality” that 
the Negroes are insisting upon. They, too, are 
prisoners of the Jeffersonian dogma, so deeply 
rooted in the American political psyche, that 
all the faults of society must immediately be 
traced to some perversion of the principle of 
equality. Yet the America negro can only be 
made genuinely equal to the whites by receiving 
special consideration—a consideration to which 
he is thoroughly entitled, which the whites are 
(from both selfish and high-minded motives) 



reluctant to offer, and which he himself spurn* 
as a reflection upon his intrinsically equal status. 

This problem is beyond the scope of local 
politics to resolve. Any resolution will have to 
be imposed “from above”—and I do have the 
sense that everyone, Negro and white alike, 
would be immensely relieved if the Federal 
Government did just that. We are all so tired, 
so frustrated, so at a loss where to turn. And 
the situation will not necessarily improve of 
itself. The Negro has certainly made gains in 
the past twenty years; but expectations far out¬ 
run actualities, and the ambience of an affluent 
society is the least hospitable to a patient, evolu¬ 
tionary approach to human misery. Imaginative 
action is needed—but of what kind? All the 
theorizing on the subject—in universities, 
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among social workers, within die Negro 
ship—circumspectly observes the Jeffersonian 
boundaries of the American creed. No one dares 
to assert that what the Negro should receive is, 
not equal treatment, but privileged treatment. 
This being the case, no effort is made to explore 
the kind of privileged treatment that would be 
most effective. 

What is true of the Negro problem also holds 
for the other big problems of America in the 
’60s. The need tor change is obvious; the will 
to change can be mobilised; but the direction of 
change is discouragingly obscure. The old ideas 
have lost their vitality. But where. President 
Kennedy must be wondering, will the new ideas 
be coming from? 

Irving Kristol 


The Next Steps Forward 

From Confusion to Confederacy — By Richard Lowenthal 


T he situation of 
the advanced indus¬ 
trial nations of the West 
is to-day dominated by a 
striking discrepancy be¬ 
tween their domestic 
achievements and their in¬ 
ternational position. Their 
standards of productivity 
and consumption are the 
objects of emulation and 
envy for both the Soviet 
bloc and the under-developed countries. They 
have, however imperfectly, succeeded in com¬ 
bining this economic efficiency with increasing 
social security and tolerably stable employment 
as well as with the institutional guarantees of 
personal and intellectual freedom. Yet, those 
Western powers which had built up vast colonial 
empires in the past are in now organised, now 
headlong retreat from the awakening new 
nations pressing for independence, and beyond 
it for a share in the world’s riches and in the 
control of its destinies. At the same time, the 
whole of the West has been put on the defensive 
by the relentless, long-term, world-wide cam¬ 
paign conducted against the survival of its free 
institutions by the close-knit alliance of the 
Communist dictatorships. 

There is, of course, a sense in which the his¬ 
toric retreat of the West from colonialism is 
the natural consequence and counterpart of its 
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pioneering achievements. Its example can only 
be followed at the expense of its own power. 
But no such “inevitability” applies to the recent 
loss of Western competitive dynamism and 
initiative in the face of external Communist 
pressure. This has occurred at the very time 
when the threat of internal Communist revolu¬ 
tion has become completely mythical even for 
those Western countries, like France and Italy, 
where the Communist parties have a traditional 
mass following. Much of this unnecessary 
lapsing into a sterile defensiveness has no doubt 
been due to recent lack of leadership in the one 
place where it is most vital—the Presidency of 
the United States. But I believe that a major 
factor has also been the failure to develop 
adequate common organs for the long-haul con¬ 
test, both against the military pressure and the 
economic competition of the Soviet bloc. I 
believe, too, that one of the principal fields in 
which a renewal of leadership should now mani¬ 
fest itself is the creation and strengthening of 
such common organs. 

Tighter organisational unity is not, of course, 
a magical cure for all the weaknesses of the 
Western position. It cannot, for instance, 
eliminate the vulnerability of some of those 
allies and hangers-on of the West which are 
governed by anti-Communist, but unfree and 
unpopular regimes, and therefore risk falling 
victims to revolution or civil war unless they 
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reform themselves in time. Nor can organisa¬ 
tional devices, such as the Western ^policy 
directorate” advocated by de Gaulle, overcome 
the real and serious differences of national 
interest that still exist with regard to the 
“liquidation of colonialism” between those 
powers which seek to hang on to their posses¬ 
sions as long as possible (like Portugal and 
Belgium), those that favour a speedy transfer 
of power to the colonial peoples but are under 
pressure to protect substantial settler-communi¬ 
ties in some areas (like France and Britain), and 
those that have no comparable problems them¬ 
selves and only suffer the repercussions of the 
colonial issue on their diplomacy and trade (like 
the United States and West Germany). While 
this issue persists—which is not, after all, likely 
to be for long—no genuine common policy of 
the West in this field can be expected to emerge, 
and no appearance of joint responsibility is 
therefore desirable. Indeed, in the more extreme 
cases the Western cause might be better served 
by greater detachment rather than greater unity: 
Portuguese membership in Nato and South 
African membership in the British Common¬ 
wealth seem hardly worth the damage caused 
to the other partners by such association. 

But in the fields of defence against military- 
political blackmail and of competition in econo¬ 
mic growth and aid to the under-developed 
countries, the major common interests of the 
Western nations far outweigh any minor con¬ 
flicts between them. Yet their particular situa¬ 
tions are inevitably different; and the mechanism 
of their co-operation often works so blindly 
that these situations give rise to divergent 
olicies which, with better co-ordination, could 
ave been avoided to the advantage of all. 
Where that can be shown, the time has clearly 
come to replace the mechanics of confusion by 
the organisation of unity. 

T he North Atlantic Pact is the 
unique modern example of a long-term, 
peace-time alliance of sovereign states with 
a standing joint-command and joint technical 
“infra-structure.” The governments that created 
it in 1949 remain convinced of the need to pre¬ 
serve it, not only in order to deter a Soviet 
military attack on any one of them, but also in 
order to prevent the political use of the threat 
of such attack for effective diplomatic blackmail. 
All of them regard this common interest as 
over-riding, yet they are aware that each is 
somewhat differently placed to face the common 
danger. 

Turkey or Norway could become the objects 
of local attack. West Germany might have to 
deal with measures against Berlin, or find itself 
in the front-line of an all-out war. France shares 


the latter risk, but might also have to cone with 
Soviet intervention in North Africa so long as 
her Algerian dilemma lasts. The United States, 
and to a lesser extent Britain, are the only 
member states so far to have ready nuclear 
weapons of their own; but they would not be 
directly involved in an attack on the European 
continent unless they had troops there, and 
would have to weigh the need for using nuclear 
arms against the risk of nuclear rocket retalia¬ 
tion on their territory. 

Naturally, Soviet threats play on these differ¬ 
ences in the situation of the Nato allies. The 
European members are warned that,* by offering 
bases to American forces or missiles, they court 
the risk of isolated destruction; the Americans 
are told that now they are vulnerable to inter¬ 
continental rockets, withdrawal from Europe is 
their only safe course. So far, these tactics have 
failed to chip off any part of the Nato bloc, but 
they have created disagreement within it. The 
French insistence on developing an independent 
nuclear deterrent and, generally, reducing the 
integration of national forces under the Nato 
command, reflects in part at least doubt whether 
the United States will indefinitely stick to their 
European commitment. If the French example 
were followed by other member states, this 
could only increase the pressure for • the very 
American withdrawal feared by the French. 

Thus, Nato is to-day threatened by slow dis¬ 
integration not because any of its members 
doubt the over-riding need to meet the Soviet 
threat, but because their different situations 
cause some of them to seek to do so in different 
and mutually incompatible ways. Even the dis¬ 
tribution of the physical custody of the nuclear 
weapons among the different national forces 
(which is sometimes advocated as a means to 
stop the disintegrative tendency) would in fact 
accelerate it by increasing the physical possi¬ 
bility of independent national action in a crisis. 
The real remedy can only lie, on the contrary, 
in reducing this scope by the delegation of in¬ 
creased powers to the joint command. 

At present, Nato’s American Commander-in- 
Chief is responsible for the custody of American 
nuclear weapons to the American President 
only. The critical decision whether to release 
them for use could thus come to depend on the 
President’s response to the state of American 
opinion during a crisis. The Soviets might, 
accordingly, hope to prevent their use by in¬ 
fluencing that opinion, or to frighten America’s 
European allies into surrender by the prospect 
that they might succeed in this. In either case, 
the political effect of the deterrent would be 
dangerously depreciated. Of*course, the situation 
would be even worse if the Commander-In-Chief 
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had to consult 15 governments at the crucial 
moment; a deterrent known to depend on “15 
fingers on the safety-catch” would cease to be 
credible at all. But the effect would be radically 
different if the 15 governments agreed in 
advance to issue joint standing instructions on 
the conditions in which nuclear weapons were 
to be used—making the Commandcr-in-Chief 
responsible for their implementation to them all 
and not to the U.S. President alone, while giving 
him power to act on this basis without further 
consultation.* 

Then, and then only, the mechanism of dele¬ 
gated power would compensate for the differ¬ 
ences of national situation, and would express 
the common interest in practice instead of allow¬ 
ing it to be dissipated. The American commit¬ 
ment would be as final as human institutions 
can make it; the reliance of the exposed nations 
on the joint-command structure would be power¬ 
fully strengthened; and the credibility of the 
deterrent would be decisively increased (par¬ 
ticularly if details of the instructions, beyond 
a broad policy outline, were kept secret, leaving 
a potential aggressor uncertain about the precise 
point at which nuclear weapons would be used 
against him, either tactically or strategically, but 
certain that he could no longer influence the 
decision by political means). 

The delegation ..i : sucii vital powers to a 
common executive organ, under joint standing 
instructions, raises an issue of political principle. 
It is not, strictly speaking, an infringement of 
national sovereignty, for the instructions would 
have to be agreed on by all member-states unani¬ 
mously: no question of a “supra-national” 
majority vote would arise. But, like all delega¬ 
tion of executive power, it involves a limitation 
of parliamentary control. The point is that the 
instructions would have to be binding on all 
parties and could not be revoked under the 
stress of crisis. But a national government can 
delegate to an inter-governmental organ only 
such powers as it has received from its own 
parliament. This is most important in the case 
of the United States Congress, because the effec¬ 
tive transfer of power would be from the Presi¬ 
dent to the Nato Commander-in-Chief, acting 
under standing joint instructions. But some 
surrender of parliamentary control for the sake 
of quick and decisive action would be implied 
for every member state. 

In other words, such an agreement would 
reverse the tendency towards a disintegration 

* Such sharing of policy control would, of 
course, have to be matched by some sharing of 
the cost of these weapons, but there will be no 
need to share either their production or their peace¬ 
time custody. 
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of the alliance by turning it, hot indeed: tatORk| 
federation but at least into a kind of confederacy^ 
The members of a federation accept in advance 
to abide by policy decisions that may be taken 
by a majority against their own vote. The mem? 
bers of a confederacy only accept to abide by 
decisions to which their government has agreed; 
but once given, the agreement is binding oh 
them, and may be implemented by common 
executive organs. Historically, “federal unity” 
in the West seems never to have been achieved 
without a more or less prolonged “confederate 
period;" and some limitation of parliamentary 
control is apparently inseparable from that 
transitional stage in the growth of larger free 
communities. 

T he discrepancy between the domestic 
achievement and the international disarray 
of the Western democracies is nowhere more 
striking than in the management of their 
economies. 

At home, Keynesian techniques of maintain¬ 
ing a high level of employment have been 
learned and the obligation of the governments 
to pursue this goal generally recognised—even 
though governments of different political colour 
and in different countries have shown unequal 
degrees of zeal in practice. Rates of growth still 
vary widely and in some cases fall far short of 
the needs of either domestic development or 
“competitive co-existence” with the Soviets. 
But they are no longer determined by the blind 
automatism of the classical capitalist trade cycle. 

If a modern Western nation fails to make full 
use of its economic potentialities, the blame 
clearly attaches not to “the system," but to the 
government. 

Still, the new economic sovereignty of the 
Western peoples ends at their state frontiers. 
The government normally influences the level 
of economic activity by means of monetary 
policy—by manipulating the budget and the 
volume of credit. But international monetary 
relations are still governed by something close 
to the blind automatism of old; gold has re¬ 
mained the only ultimate international currency 
that is universally recognised, and world gold 
reserves are insufficient for modern needs and 
unevenly distributed by past historical accidents. 
Thus, any chance flutter in a country’s balance 
of payments, due to the net cost of tourism, or 
the attraction of high interest rates abroad, as 
well as a deficit caused by the fact that other 
important countries prefer a slower rate of 
growth, may cause a dangerous loss of gold. 
Once that happens, the government of the 
country has only the choice of either insulating 
its economy from that automatism—which 
means currency controls, barter agreements, fixed 
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prices, and some form of rationing—or contract- 
mg credit and depressing domestic activity, in 
response to the balance of payments, below the 
level it would otherwise prefer. The disadvan¬ 
tages of detailed bureaucratic control in econo¬ 
mic life are less serious than those of mass 
unemployment and economic stagnation, but 
they are nevertheless real and obvious. Hence 
the net effect of the uncontrolled chance fluctua¬ 
tions in the national balances of payments is 
to reduce the average pace of economic growth 
throughout the West below what is desirable— 
and what would be possible with a common 
managed currency. 

Once again, the over-riding common interest 
of the advanced Western nations is to move for¬ 
ward in unison at a high rate of growth and 
employment. Yet the effect of the balance-of- 
payments mechanism is to aggravate the differ¬ 
ences in their national situations at the expense 
of that common interest. At a time when 
substantial “imperialist" conflicts over markets, 
investment spheres, or raw materials, have lost 
all major political importance in inter-Western 
relations, artificial conflicts between “gold- 
losers” and “gold-gainers" are created again and 
again by the automatism of an uncontrolled 
international currency system. The latest diffi¬ 
culties of the dollar with their potential dangers 
both for domestic expansion, overseas military 
commitments, and the foreign-aid policy of the 
United States are a striking example of this 
absurdity. 

But there is also a unique opportunity offered 
for overcoming it. After the last war, it was 
above all the United States, overwhelmingly 
superior to its partners both in real economic 
strength and in gold reserves, which insisted on 
restoring the unique role of gold in interna¬ 
tional currency relations. This prevented the 
creation of a “Keynesian,” managed interna¬ 
tional currency as the only sound basis for the 
pursuit of Keynesian domestic expansion with¬ 
out risk of international accidents. To-day, the 
dangers of the world shortage of gold reserves 
and of the blind automatism of tneir interna¬ 
tional flow are forcibly borne in on the Ameri¬ 
cans themselves, and at a critical moment when 
their long-term policy is bound to be in flux. 
Is it too bold to hope that the impact of the 
“dollar weakness” at the beginning of the 
Kennedy era might strengthen the case for 
“international Keynesianism” as decisively as 
the impact of the Great Depression strengthened 
the case for domestic Keynesianism at the begin¬ 
ning of the Roosevelt era? 

What is required to emancipate the Western 
economy from the cramping automatism of 


scarce gold is (r) the recognition of a single, 
managed international currency by a number of 
participating countries; (2) their agreement on 
common principles for its management (includ¬ 
ing a flexible out ambitious range of employ¬ 
ment and growth targets as well as matters of 
monetary technique); and (3) the setting up of a 
common central banking authority by all of 
them to perform this management. Agreement 
on the principles may be difficult but should 
be possible in the light of the varied experience 
of the past fifteen years. The crucial political 
decision concerns once more the delegation of 
power to a joint executive authority. Again, a 
step towards confederal unity emerges as the 
only alternative to the mechanical aggravation 
of differences. 

There is, however, no reason why such an 
institution should be confined to member-states 
of Nato. Its purposes are economically con¬ 
structive, not militarily defensive; hence it 
should be open to all states willing to agree, 
after due opportunity for amendment in con¬ 
ference, to a set of principles proposed by a 
few sponsors. That, after all, was how the 
Marshall Plan was originally conceived; and 
though the Soviets refused to join and kept 
their satellites out, the participation of some 
militarily neutral states has remaineef an asset 
to the O.E.E.C. which administered it, and to 
its successor, the O.E.C.D. In the case of a new 
type of international currency reserve, we may 
well hope for much larger participation from 
countries not tied to the closed internal account¬ 
ing system of the Soviet bloc—particularly if 
the system was linked with the administration 
of joint funds for “development aid.” 

I n Western discussion, economic aid 
for the under-developed countries has some¬ 
times been treated as if it was the single master- 
key to Western relations with the emerging 
“Third World.” A glance at the United Nations 
debates should suffice to show that such an 
approach is far too narrow. It may well be true, 
however, that this is the only aspect on which 
a common policy of the West towards these 
nations is possible already now—before the end 
of the process of “decolonisation,” and pending 
further study and debate of the many other new 
problems posed by a world in revolution. 

The common interest of the West in the field 
of development aid may be broadly summed up 
in a few points. 

First, total development aid from all sources, 
including Soviet sources, should be as high as 
possible, in order to maximise the chances for 
the poor nations to modernise their economies 
without excessive sacrifice, as only thus will they 
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be able to avoid totalitarian methods of "primi¬ 
tive accumulation.” 

Second, the aid should be available for all¬ 
round modernisation according to these countries' 
own requirements—it should neither be lop- 
sidedly concentrated on those raw materials and 
export crops which promise quick profit to the 
foreign investor, nor on providing a quick power 
basis in heavy industry at the expense of the 
standard of living (which the Soviets favour), but 
should include fair amounts for agricultural im¬ 
provement and consumer goods and for the 
whole non-profitable “infra-structure of civilisa¬ 
tion” (roads, health, education, etc.)—the kind 
of investments which offer the greatest 
immediate benefits to the aided peoples them¬ 
selves. This means that as much as possible 
should come from Western public funds on non¬ 
commercial terms, for use according to the 
judgment of the planning authorities of the 
receiving countries. But for the latter to take the 
best advantage of them, these funds should be 
assured for a reasonably long planning period 
ahead—a third requirement. 

Finally, if .development aid is not to be nulli¬ 
fied by sudden accidental drops in the earned 
income of the receiving countries, it must be 
supplemented by a joint effort of the advanced 
industrial countries to reduce the fluctuations in 
the world-market prices of those raw material 
exports by which many of the poorer nations 
still largely live. 

It is obvious that some of those requirements 
would be much easier to meet once a jointly- 
managed international currency became a 
reality. Each advanced Western country would 
be able and willing to release considerably 
larger funds for foreign aid if it had not to fear 
unforeseen repercussions on its balance of pay¬ 
ments with other advanced countries. Greater 
steadiness in the joint growth of the advanced 
Western economics would both free greater 
sums for public use and reduce one of the main 
causes of fluctuations in raw material prices 
(the mechanism of a managed international cur¬ 
rency could also serve the goal of price 
stabilisation in this field directly). 

But to satisfy the vital need for the appropria¬ 
tion of public funds for long planning periods 
ahead, a further political step is needed. Those 
funds must be granted in such a way as to be 
freed from annual budgetary allocation. This is 
desirable not only from the viewpoint of plan¬ 
ning technique, but also to avoid the political 
damage so easily caused by the annual parlia¬ 
mentary discussion of the alleged merits or de¬ 
merits of each receiving country. Again, the 
most natural institutional device for this pur- 

{ Jose would be an agreement under which the 
eading Western countries would bind them¬ 
selves to allocate, for a period ahead, fixed 
percentages of their national incomes to a joint 
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development fund under common administra¬ 
tion. 'V 

Here, too, the delegation of power to i. 
common organ is the most effective way for 
achieving a common purpose during the 
present phase of the “growing together" of the 1 
West. 

T he eirst creative steps for this 
"growing together” were all taken between 
1947 and 1949, when the Marshall Plan, the 
European movement, and the North Atlantic 
Pact were born in response to the spreading 
realisation of the Soviet challenge. Yet since 


then, the common institutions of the West have 
largely lived on the diminishing momentum of 
that first impulse. There has been, it is true, a 
remarkable growth of unity within continental 
Western Europe. But its common organs, how¬ 
ever important in themselves, are both too 
limited in scale for dealing with our major 
problems and too tight to make the entry of 
other partners easy: pace President de Gaulle, 
there is no realistic prospect of Western Europe's 
ever becoming self-sufficient in defence. (Nor do 
the crucial issues of Western economic policy 
concern Europe alone.) In the meantime, the 
organs charged with the common problems of 
the whole West, having failed to develop 
further, have been exposed to increasing centri¬ 
fugal strains. This applies not only to Nato but 
even more strikingly to O.E.E.C., which after 
the end of the Marshall Plan suffered from 
increasing inanition and has lately been replaced 
by the new "Organisation for Economic Co¬ 
operation and Development” only with great 
difficulty, and with severely limited powers. 


Yet the Soviet challenge, which has made the 
co-ordination of Western policies a condition of 
survival, persists and will certainly continue for 
a long time to come. Hence if we do not wish 
the mechanics of confusion further to erode, and 
finally to destroy, even the measure of co¬ 
ordination that has been achieved, a further step 
forward towards confederate unity is necessary. 
The acute problems of a joint nuclear policy 
for Nato and the difficulties of the dollar not 
only show the urgency of such a step, but offer 
opportunities for bold leadership. If such leader¬ 
ship could persuade the governments and parlia¬ 
ments of the Western democracies to agree to 
(1) a joint nuclear policy for Nato, (2) a joint 
policy of monetary management, and (3) a joint 
long-term commitment to development aid— 
and to delegate substantial executive powers to 
common organs in all three fields—the world 
posidon of uie West would at last begin to be 
restored to a level which corresponds to its 
domestic achievements. 



A Time of Sorrow and Renewal 

Some Opening Remarks — By J. Robert Oppenheimer 


T he Congress whose anniversary we are cele¬ 
brating has, in English and German a name 
which entails a slight ambiguity, characteristically 
absent from the French. We arc the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom, the Kongress fur Kulturelle 
Freiheit, the Congris Pour la Uberti de la Culture. 
I find some merit in the ambiguity. We must main¬ 
tain, extend and deepen our concern for the liberty 
of culture, for our colleagues who, in many parts of 
the world, are still sorely deprived of it; but we 
have rightly come to accept another commitment, 
which is for the culture of liberty itself, for the 
quality and virtue of those societies that do live 
with a reasonable measure of political freedom. 

It seems right to me that these questions will be 
immanent in our discussions. How we shall assess 
the progress in liberty of the decade ahead will per¬ 
haps best be discussed at the end, by those who 
have talked and thought about it. For me, at the 
very opening of these sessions, it seems more 
appropriate to turn to the more modest question of 
the great changes of the decade just past. 

How great they are, how the very conditions of 
our life have altered, reminds us of the central 
feature of our time: in the span of a man’s life, we 
live many lives, in many worlds. A decade ago this 
city, and almost all of Europe, still bore everywhere 
signs of the ravages of war. This city, like much 
of Europe, has in some sense recovered. Its economy 
and prosperity could hardly have been anticipated 
a decade ago. But the greatest change here, in this 
city, is that, in one respect, there has been no 
change, that its citizens live with a government and 
a style of life very largely of their own choice. 

Ten years ago the Korean war, surely in the 
making, had not yet broken out; and the guns that 
were to open that limited but most bitter conflict 
had not yet spoken. Ten years ago one could hardly 
have imagined that this spring and summer some 
dozen newly constituted nations would be on the 
point of seeking membership in the United Nations 
Organisation, nor that the quest for national inde¬ 
pendence, for rapid modernisation, and for 
appropriate regional or cultural international 
co-operation could have progressed so far and so 
fast. 

We have, on these vast changes, and their future 
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portent, a sadly limited perspective; but are surely 
all aware, in my country and in Europe, that we 
are called upon to help; that our help in the past 
has been not nearly enough, not nearly massive 
enough, and, even more important, tfiat it has not 
been good enough, that it requires, beyond re¬ 
sources, also intellectual effort and creative under¬ 
standing. It is in the interest of our citizens, and 
above all it is a requirement of the ideal of 
fraternity, that we turn together to these many 
varied, difficult problems. 

Ten years ago Stalin ruled Russia; in China the 
new Communist government was at the beginning 
of its consolidation of power. Ten years ago there 
was an almost total barrier to cultural and technical 
communication between the scholars of the Com¬ 
munist world and the West. Ten years ago it could 
still be argued what vitality and what promise 
would lie in the gradual creation of a united 
Europe. 


A mong all the changes of this strange decade 
there are two to which I would address myself. 
One is brutal. Ten years ago my country had barely 
lost, and still effectively had, a monopoly of the great 
new weapons, the atomic weapons; and for their 
use in combat our armed forces, and all others, had 
means of delivery not essentially different from 
those of the second world war. Yet it was then 
generally held, and I believe correctly, that these 
armaments constituted for all of us a hideous argu¬ 
ment against the outbreak of general war. To-day 
there can be no talk of monopoly: we are deeply 
into the atomic age, in which many nations will be 
so armed. 

In this decade the deadliness, the destructive 
power of atomic stockpiles has increased far more 
than a hundredfold—how much more, it may be 
neither permissible nor relevant to tell. To-day, the 
new means of delivery and use have made of the 
command and control of these weapon systems a 
nightmare fully known only to those responsible; 
they have added chance to anger as another cause 
of disaster. 

Let me say only this: What some of us know, and 
some of our governments have recognised, all 
people should know and every great government 
understand: if this next great war occurs, none of 
us can count on having enough living to bury our 
dead. 

This situation, quite new in human history, has 
from time to time brought with it a certain grim 
and ironic community of interest, not only among 
friends, but between friends and enemies. This 
community has nothing to do with the injunction 
that we love our enemies, but is a political and 
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human change not wholly without hopeful portent. 
The Bhagavad Gita , that beautiful .poem, the 

r t Hindu scripture, is a sustained argument on 
nature of human life and its meaning, intro* 
duccd by Prince Arjuna’s reluctance to engage in 
fratricidal combat, and by Vishnu’s clarity that this 
combat was a simple and necessary duty, whose 
performance would preserve the way of Arjuna’s 
salvation, and whose evils were of no deep meaning, 
either for him or for those whom he might kill. 
Can we be thus comforted? 


T raditionally, the national governments have 
accepted as their first and highest duty the 
defence and security of their peoples. In to-day’s 
world they are not very good at it. We all know 
that the steps which we have taken, alone or in 
concert, have at very best an uncertain, contingent, 
changing, and above all transitory effectiveness. 
This is one reason, important but perhaps not 
central, for a second change in this past decade. We 
have come to doubt the adequacy of our institutions 
to the world we live in; beyond that, we have come 
to doubt certain aspects of the health of our own 
culture. In this, I speak with my own country in 
mind, because the traits that have given rise to our 
anxieties are as marked with us as anywhere. Yet I 
think I see that in the older, more traditional 
societies of Europe, the same problems are be¬ 
ginning to appear, and will inevitably grow more 
grave. I think that I sec that in the measure in 
which liberty comes to the peoples now largely de¬ 
prived of it, in the measure in which productivity, 
education, and thd modern world come to the 
peoples that aspire for them, these problems, in 
their own form, will come too. 

Compared to any high culture of the past, ours 
is an enormous society. It is for us an egalitarian 
one, in which we hope—and I pray that we may 
always hope—that there be no irrelevant exclusive¬ 
ness from participation in its highest works, its 
powers, and its discourse. Ours, for special reasons 
of history, rendered more and more acute by the 
nature of the twentieth-century world, is a fluid 
society, with rapid change its hallmark. Like so 
many others, it is, in its politics, and much of its 
public life, a largely, even an inherendy, secular 
society. We live, as we all know, with an expansion 
of knowledge overpoweringly beautiful, vast, 
ramified, quite unparalleled in the history of men. 
We live with a yearly enrichment of our under¬ 
standing of nature, and of man as part of nature, 
that doubles every decade; and that is in its nature, 
necessarily, inevitably, and even in part happily an 
enrichment of specialisation. 

This age of ours is the scientific age, in which 
our work, our leisure, our economy, and an in¬ 
creasingly large part of the very quality of our 
lives, are based on the application of newly acquired 
knowledge of nature to practical human problems; 
in which size, egalitarianism, flux, are the social 
hallmarks of a continuing cognitive revolution. 

I have been much concerned that in this world we 
have so largely lost the ability to talk with one 
another. In the great succession of deep discoveries, 


we have become removed from one ahbt&fcr• ihu- 
tradition, and in a certain measure even in language;.' 
We have had neither the time nor the skill nor the ■; 
dedication to tell one another what we have 
learned, nor to listen nor to hear, nor to welcome^ 
its enrichment of the common culture and the 
common understanding. Thus the public sector qf 
our lives, what we have and hold m common, has ’ 
suffered, as have the illumination of the arts, the 
deepening of justice, and virtue, the ennobling of ‘ 
power and of our common discourse. We are less, 
men for this. Our specialised traditions flourish; 
our private beauties thrive; but in those high under¬ 
takings where man derives strength ana insight 
from the public excellence, we have been im¬ 
poverished. We hunger for nobility: the rare words 
and acts that harmonise simplicity and truth. In this 
I see some connection with the great unresolved 
public problems: survival, liberty, fraternity. 


L et me be clear: I do not think that living in 
- to-day’s world is an easy task, or that any 
human society has ever solved the problems that 
now confront us, or has even lived with them in 
dignity. This is for us not so much a time of anger 
as of honest sorrow, of renewal, of effort. 

Let me be clear also on the great virtues of to¬ 
day’s world: the recession of prejudice, of poverty, 
disease and degradation which marks so much of 
it; the creative, intimate and lovely communities 
which thrive in it; the brilliance and wonder of the 
sciences that lie at the root of it. 

What is at stake is a view that is not truly a 
necessary view, but one that has been the specific 
mark, the cachet spfcifique of European civilisation. 
If I cannot be comforted by Vishnu’s argument to 
Arjuna, it is because I am too much a Jew, much 
too much a Christian, much too much a European, 
far too much an American. For I believe in the 
meaningfulness of human history, and of our role 
in it, and above all of our responsibility to it. 

Great cultures have flourished without this belief; 
perhaps they will again. If the switches of great 
war are thrown, in anger or in error, and if indeed 
there are human survivors, there may some day 
again be high art, perhaps, and some ennobling 
sense of the place of man and his destiny, and per¬ 
haps great science. There will be no sense of history. 
There will be no sense of “progress in freedom.’* 
Indeed, just this belief and this dedication have 
brought us where we are. All high civilisations 
have had a tradition of learning the truth, of con¬ 
templation, of understanding. Since Greek times, 
many have understood as wefl the role of rigour, of 
proof, of anchoring consequence to hypothesis. 
They have had as well the art of putting questions 
to nature, of experiment; they have had forms of 
communication, perhaps inadequate, but at once 
robust and intimate. It has taken all these, re¬ 
discovered and slowly recaptured in the last 
millennium, to make the age of science; but it has 
taken more. Transfused with these, there has been 
a special sense of progress, not merely in man’s 
understanding, but m the conditions of man’s life, 
in his civility, in the nobility of his institutions and 
his freedom, a sense of progress not for the indi- 
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vidual soul alone, but of progress in history, in 
man's long story. 

We may well have learned that if we of the West 
do not look to our own virtue, and that of our 
institutions and our life and lives, we shall be ill 


equipped to bring liberty to our colleagues now 
deprived of it, or to make either our culture or our 
liberty relevant and helpful to the lands newly em¬ 
barked on unprecedented change. Let us, in many 
varied ways, turn to this, quite without flattery or 
illusion, but not quite without hope. 


“That Candles May Be Brought . . .” 

Some Closing Remarks — By George F. Kennan 


T his organisation, the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom, has had from the outset two orders 
of danger to consider in its work: the external 
dangers, brought to us from outside by those who 
do not believe in the value of freedom at all; and 
the internal dangers, the ones that can and do 
arise, unintended and often unperceived, from the 
development of our own society in a life where 
freedom can never be taken for granted but must, 
as Goethe correctly observed, be conquered anew 
with each passing day. 

So far as the first of these dangers is concerned, 
there has been, since this organisation was founded, 
a certain change in the nature of the danger itself. 
A decade ago, there was still lively apprehension 
lest the deadening hand of ideological regimenta¬ 
tion reach beyond the political limits to which it 
then extended and come to hamper the life of the 
spirit in regions still farther afield. Such an ex¬ 
tension was conceivable only in two ways: by 
ideological and political conquest from within, or 
by war. 

So far as ideology is concerned, the danger seems 
to me no longer great. We have all learned much 
in these past ten years. I doubt that there is to-day 
any country, in the part of the world not now con¬ 
trolled by Moscow or Peking, where educated 
people could be persuaded voluntarily to sell their 
birthright of creative independence for the pseudo¬ 
security of subordination to a militant disciplined 
movement, devoted to the maintenance of the 
illusion of purpose. The obsolescence, the rigidities, 
and the hypocrisy of the Marxist-Leninist doctrine, 
under its contemporary priesthood, are too widely 
apparent for that. To-day it is, in this respect, not 
we who are on the defensive: it is those who have 
still not learned that the life of the spirit represents 
the cumulative experience of civilisation over the 
course of millennia, not to be made the mere instru¬ 
ment of any single, passing, political regime, and 
who are now faced with the insistence of their own 
youth on the right to knowledge and enquiry. 

If we turn, on the other hand, to the question of 
the possible curtailment of the area of cultural 
freedom by means of war and conquest, here the 


danger is no longer that the area of regimentation 
might be increased by such devices. That, too, is 
unlikely. The danger is rather that out of present 
polidcal rivalries and military anxieties there will 
come a war of such destructiveness as to render 
meaningless the very question as to control over 
polidcal and cultural conditions in its aftermath. 
Political regimentation hampers and disturbs the 
life of the spirit; nuclear war could deprive it of 
its meaning. 

With respect to this danger, I can.say nothing 
comforting. The status quo that has endured over 
these past seven or eight years is now, it seems to 
me, beginning to break up. The auspices under 
which this process is setting in are not reassuring, 
from the standpoint of the prospects for world 
peace. Mistakes have been made on both sides. New 
tensions and sources of frictions have arisen, partly 
from the logic of the weapon race itself. The 
problem is not made easier by the fact that one 
great segment of Communist opinion, centering 
around Peking, seems indifferent to the destructive 
implications of a nuclear war. The situation is in¬ 
deed such that if we were obliged to think in 
terms of the weaponry, say, of the first World War, 
we would be obliged, in the light of historical 
experience, to recognise the chances for avoidance 
of war as poor. If to-day we do not have to come 
to so pessimistic a conclusion, it is only because we 
know that there are a great many people on both 
sides who understand that no rational political end 
is to be achieved, and no positive values are to be 
promoted or even defended, by the use of the 
weapons of which certain great governments now 
dispose. Some people take more comfort than I do 
in this factor of reassurance. To me, it appears as 
an intolerably fragile one, weakened by the ever¬ 
present possibility of accident and misunderstand¬ 
ing. However that may be, it is, for the moment, 
our greatest hope. 

I do not know for how many others I speak 
when I say that I feel personally a great help¬ 
lessness in the face of this jituation. Perhaps this is 
only a personal predicament. Perhaps there are 
narrow limits to the frequency with which an out- 
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side voice can usefully be raised in matters of this 
sort. In any case, I can only job what I am sure is 
a very large segment of the common people of this 
world in praying that what Oppenheimer called 
"the grim ana ironic community of interest" now 
prevailing between enemies will suffice to avert die 
catastrophe, and that our children will thus retain 
the possibility of participation in the continuity of 
a civilisation. This seems to me the important thing. 
Only in the framework of such a continuity, as I 
see it, does life have meaning. And we of this 
generation have no right, just for the sake of our 

E ersonal safety, to deny to our children the possi- 
ility of this participation, which is the deepest and 
most sacred of human rights. 

My main purpose in speaking to you this morn¬ 
ing is to say that I find, in this sense of helplessness 
vis-i-vis this external danger, no grounds for 
passivity or despair in the face of the other category 
of dangers we face: those dangers, that is, that 
arise from the internal development of our own 
society. On the contrary: this great uncertainty, 
which parallels on the plane of civilisation itself 
the ever-present possibility of death on the horizon 
of the individual, only heightens the obligation to 
do what one can, while one can, in those fields of 
activity still open to him. 

There comes to my mind, in this connection, an 
anecdote for the knowledge of which I believe I 
am indebted to my friend and critic Dean Acheson. 
In one of our colonial legislatures of New England, 
that of Connecticut, I believe it was, there occurred, 
many years ago, the following episode. The 
legislature was in session, on a hot summer day. 
A severe electrical storm began to gather, and the 
heavens became so dark that it became impossible 
to read in the legislative chamber. Many of those 
present feared that the end of the world might be 
at hand. Some even knelt to pray. It was suggested 
that the session be suspended. Thereupon the 
Speaker arose and pronounced himself as follows: 
“Gentlemen,” he said, "either this is the end of the 
world or it is not. If it is not, I see no reason to 
interrupt our labours. If it is, I prefer to be found 
doing my duty. I desire that candles may be 
brought.” 

This, it seems to me, is the only attitude many of 
us can usefully take to-day in the face of the 
apocalyptic dangers that threaten us on the inter¬ 
national scene. The duty we must prefer to be 
found doing is that of the creative development of 
our own society. And it is just such meetings as 
this, such discussions and such exchanges, which 
provide the candles. 


F or these reasons, I was particularly glad to be 
included in that section of the conference 
which has concerned itself with questions of social 
progress, of culture, vulgarity, and tradition. It 
seems to me that these questions lie at the heart of 
the internal dangers confronting the advanced in¬ 
dustrial countries, particularly those, like my own, 
where the production of material goods has achieved 
fantastic levels. Most of us, I think, who took part 
in these discussions came away sobered by the com¬ 
plexity of this problem, keenly aware of the 


dangers of oversimplification^ conscious 
wildering mixture of advantage and disadvantage, 
of good and bad, of hopeful and depressing which 
the mass culture of the modern industrial society, 
brings with it. I should hesitate to attempt in any. 
way to summarize the impressions of these last days 
or to speak for anyone but myself with regard to 
the conclusions to which they point. But I would, 
before closing, like to stress one appreciation which , 
stands out with particular force in my mind, after 
these discussions. 

It is easy to exaggerate the negative features of 
what we think of as mass culture. I have in mind 
particularly the cultural stimuli conveyed to great 
numbers of people by the centralised media of 
journalism, cinema, radio, television, comic books. 
It is possible that many of us have exaggerated the 
manipulative power of these media—their power, 
that is, to shape thought and behaviour directly; 
and certainly in my own country, what is 
occasionally surprising is not the sinisterness, but 
rather the innocence, in some instances the childish¬ 
ness, of the motivation from which their function¬ 
ing has proceeded. It is also clear that the question 
of how they might be controlled in the public 
interest raises delicate and dangerous problems 
from the standpoint of the proper workings of a 
democracy. 

For all these reasons, there is reason to hold, as 
some of our participants did, that this is a problem 
we can afford to treat with patience and good 
humour, and without too much concern. 


But there is one danger here which is not always 
perceived, and with regard to which even these 
discussions have not reassured me. The danger is 
that the development of mass culture, with its 
equalising and standardising influence, will gradu¬ 
ally destroy the possibilities for the continued 
existence, side by side with it, of another sort of 
cultural life, operating on different standards, 
amenable to other modes of control, in need of 
other sources of support. The danger of modern 
mass culture, in other words, lies not so much in 
that which it provides as in that which it may 
crowd out and exclude. Whatever the advantages 
or compensatory values of the great modern mass 
media, they do seem to me clearly to suffer from 
one great limitation: they are primarily parasitical 
rather than creative in nature. They are not likely 
to provide, out of their own resources, that creative 
development of the life of the spirit which is 
essential to the assuring of a vigorous continuity of 
the cultural tradition. For this, something else must 
exist: something geared not to the reactions of the 
consumer but to the subject as such, something 
concerned only with excellence for its own sake, 
something which retains the privilege of the experi¬ 
mental, the esoteric, if you will, the revolutionary. 
We can live, I think, with mass culture, as it is 
now developing; but God help us if it is all we 
have, and if the pursuit of beauty, in thought and 
feeling, is not permitted to continue to proceed in 
certain older, more selective, and more individual 
ways, as well. 
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Notes 

T hu is i problem admittedly leu acute here in 
Westers Europe than it is in our country. But 
you Western Europeans show so little hesitation in 
appropriating to yourselves those of our techno- 
logical innovations which have caused this problem 
to become acute in America that I think it is also 
your problem of the future. It is not just a question 
of intellectual and aesthetic creativity. It is also a 
matter of the style of life. It may be necessary and 
even desirable tnat masses of people should live as 
they are now being disciplined to live. But it is 
vitally important that this should not be the only 
way of life that can be lived. 

Please do not misunderstand me: I am not speak¬ 
ing of luxury. 1 am not saying that we should try 
to see to it that there continue to be people who 
live in great houses, with masses of servants, sur¬ 
rounded by that ponderous pretentiousness with 
which the privileged and the mighty of this world 
once liked to decorate their persons. 

What I have in mind does not exclude simplicity: 
on the contrary, it is scarcely thinkable without it. 
I simply shudder to think ot a world in which life 
is nowhere led with grace and distinction, where 
no one has the privilege of privacy and quietude, 
in which nowhere is true excellence cultivated for 
its own sake. 1 am not so worried at the fact that 
millions of people happily consent to listen to the 
same given sounds, or to view the same given 
sights, purveyed to them centrally by someone they 
do not know and with whom they cannot com¬ 
municate in any normal way. I am concerned that 
those who do not wish to hear or see these things 
should not be required to do so. I am concerned 
that there should be some life left for those who 
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tike to have the quiet of their own thoughts even 
in public places; for those who prefer to see nature 
as God created it and not as man has disfigured it; 
for those who would still like to confront a printed 
page or a landscape or the architectural treatment 
of a city square and to look at this alone, and not 
at the distractions with which the advertisers like 
to embellish it. 1 am concerned for the man, and 
particularly the child, who would like the ex¬ 
perience to be immediate and not vicarious, who 
prefers an active to a passive participation in the 
articulation of the human condition. And while 1 
am reconciled to the prospect that millions of 
young people should be semi-educated, I am very 
much concerned that this should no^ make it im¬ 
possible for a few to get a really first-rate education. 


These are the things that seem to me to be im¬ 
portant; and I should only like to stress that if 
these considerations are not observed, it will be not 
just that minority in whose name I might seem to 
be speaking which is affected. That huge majority 
we call the masses will some day find their lives 
too impoverished as a consequence of this omission. 

Let me, in conclusion, add my own word of 

S atitude to the Congress for Cultural Freedom, 
r the rich opportunities which this and other 
meetings have offered for a fruitful exchange of 
opinions and sharing of concerns. And let me 
record my appreciation to the City of Berlin, my 
former residence of many years, for the wide spaces, 
the bracing air, and the traditions of courage and 
faith which make it so uniquely favourable a place 
for the discussion of great problems. 
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Black Magic, White Lies 

By Colin Welch 


W hoever decided to prosecute Lady 
Chatterley s Lover* may be proud of his 
handiwork. Despite his efforts the book is now 
in prim. Apart from exposing the law to ridicule 
by forcing it to assess merits, literary and other¬ 
wise, which it is not qualified to assess, his 
achievement is solely this: to have secured for the 
book the maximum of publicity and a volume 
of clerical, academic ana critical acclaim which 
might have astonished or embarrassed even its 
author, not the most modest of men nor one 
with any love of clergymen, dons, or critics. 

The Bishop of Woolwich has told us that this, 
in his view, is a book which Christians “ought 
to read." In it, he ^ays, Lawrence has tried to 
portray sexual intercourse “as in a real sense an 
act of holy communion.” Mr. Norman St. 
John-Stevas has recommended the book to every 
Catholic priest and moralist. It is “undoubtedly 
a moral book,” thinks he. Mr. Richard Hoggart 
declares that the book is “puritanical”—or rather 
puritanical in a sense which he defines: “the 
proper meaning of it to an historian is some¬ 
body who belongs to the tradition of British 
puritanism. And the main weight of that is an 
intense sense of responsibility for one’s con¬ 
science.” The Rector of Eastwood, Lawrence’s 
Nottinghamshire birthplace, has suggested that 
the book might almost be given “to young 
people about to be married as a guide in love 
and marriage.” Ho hum. 

There must be others, neither prigs, fools, nor 
perverts, who have their doubts about all this; 
who, while conceding that Lady ChattcAcy is a 
work of great literary merit, indeed of dark, 
magical and terrible beauty, nevertheless believe 
it to be a profoundly immoral or even evil work. 
There must be others, in a word, who have 
understood it. If so, they have not yet spoken. 
They were not asked to at the trial. Since then 
they may not have dared to, such is the terror 


• Lady Chattcrley's Lover. By D. H. Lawrence. 
Penguin Books. 3s. 6d. 


inspired by Lawrence’s victorious partisans. Yet 
a word or two must perhaps he said, lest 
posterity think we were all bewitched. And I 
hope it may be said without denying to Law* 
rence either the admiration due to his genius or 
the sympathy due to his sickness and sufferings 
in mind and body. 

As a guide to love and marriage Lady Chatter- 
ley is somewhat unorthodox, to say the least, in 
that the central situation is doubly adulterous. 
The clergymen at the trial seemed somewhat 
shifty about this, as well they might be. 

The Bishop of Woolwich, for instance, said 
that the book “portrays the love of a woman in 
an immoral relationship, so far as adultery is an 
immoral relationship ,’’ but that it does not 
advocate “adultery for its own sake." The Rev. 
Donald Tytlcr wriggled for some time before 
admitting that neither Connie nor Mellors 
appeared to “regard marriage as sacred and in¬ 
violable.” He took refuge, however, in the 
highly arguable assertion that the book “is a 
novel, not a tract.” 

It seemed generally agreed that the adultery 
was largely incidental or irrelevant, a chance 
twist of the plot. It was implied, indeed, that 
the real meaning of the book would not have 
been much damaged or altered if Sir Clifford 
and Bertha had never existed and the two lovers 
had been happily married by page 120 in the 
Penguin edition. This, I think, is to misunder¬ 
stand the main negative purpose of the book, 
which is to undermine or utterly destroy the 
Christian attitude to sex, love, and marriage— 
an operation in which Lawrence could hardly 
have expected or even welcomed the assistance 
of the clergy. 

Most Christians, I believe, are taught to 
honour sex as an essential part of love and mar¬ 
riage, not as an end in itself but as a means 
by which love may express itself and marriage 
be blessed with children. If Lawrence does not 
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regard sex as an end in itself, he certainly 
endows it with priority not only over marriage 
but over love as well. For in Lady Chatterley the 
first sexual act between Connie and Mellors 
quite definitely precedes any love between them 
and, if love in any sense comes later, it cannot 
finally find expression in sex, because it is from 
sex that it first issued. 

This is quite in keeping with Lawrence’s 
general view of human relations, which seems 
to be that there can be no contact between people 
except physical, no knowledge of others except 
carnal knowledge, no love or responsibility 
without sex, no intercourse which is not largely 
or fundamentally sexual. Even his men are sub¬ 
ject to this rule: they wrestle or embrace in the 
nude, they “press” against each other, their love 
is “perfect for a moment.” “If I love you, and 
you know I love you,” Middleton Murry plain¬ 
tively asked Lawrence, “isn’t that enough?” 
No, it wasn’t, Lawrence retorted: there must be 
a physical mingling of their blood, an inviolable 
pre-Christian sacrament which should bind 
them together in blood-brotherhood. 

It is Lawrence’s point in Lady Chatterley that, 
beside sex, marriage is but an empty form, a 
thing meaningless in itself, and that wherever 
the claims of sex and marriage are in conflict, 
those of sex must prevail. Had Connie and 
Mellors been free to marry at once, this point 
could not have been so clearly established. The 
adulterous nature of their union is thus an essen¬ 
tial part of the plot, as is the disgusting nature 
of Mellors’ marriage, and the dry vacuity of 
Connie's. All together, by making marriage 
appear ridiculous or nauseating, serve to throw 
pure sexuality into sharper and more admirable 
relief. 

Marriage and love, of course, are not identical, 
and a book which derides the one might cer¬ 
tainly be redeemed and ennobled by the other. 
Is Lady Chatterley , then, a book about love? 
One must speak here with some diffidence. One 
man’s love may be another’s lust, and it is quite 
possible that Lawrence wrote of what he thought 
was love, or of love as he knew it. If love at all, 
however, the love which he celebrates is certainly 
of a very narrow, introverted sort, in many 
respects remarkably akin to the masturbation 
which he so eloquently denounces in Obscenity 
and Pornography. 

Much was made at the trial of Mellor’s 
alleged assumption of “responsibility” for Lady 
Chatterley. I have read very carefully the passage 
on p. 123 cited by Mr. Richard Hoggart in 
support of this allegation. In it I And little sug¬ 
gestion that Mellors has willingly assumed any 
responsibility for anything. Ail I find there is a 
certain foreboding, vague premonitions of “pain 
and doom” ahead, regret at the loss of his own 


privacy, a conviction that “they” will do her in, 
“no sense of wrong or sin.” 

Conscience, for Mellors, is “chiefly fear of 
society.” And indeed he swiftly shifts the 
responsibility for all that may go ill from his 
own shoulders onto those of society, which he 
knows “by instinct to be a malevolent, partly- 
insane beast;” onto the shoulders of “the vast 
evil thing,” of “the world of the mechanical 
greedy, greedy mechanism and mechanised 
greed” which is “ready to destroy whatever does 
not conform.” The book ends, incidentally, with 
Connie and Mellors still undcsttpyed: society 
seems momentarily to have lost its grip. 

One difficulty about Mellors assuming much 
responsibility for Connie is his apparent failure 
to assume any responsibility for any of the 
women he has previously beaded, including his 
wife and the long list or conquests of which he 
boasts to Connie on pp. 211-212. Admittedly his 
sexual experiences with these women, though 
varied, are uniformly unsatisfactory. Their 
efforts to please him awaken in Mellors no sign 
of sympathy, gratitude or kindliness towards 
them: only rage and bitterness because they 
failed. The Lesbians were the worst, it seems: 
they made him “howl in his soul, wanting to 
kill them.” 

Thus is established another point that Law¬ 
rence wished to make: that no responsibility 
whatever is inherent in the sexual act as such. 
It is inherent only in the perfect sexual act. If 
this is an argument against promiscuity, it 
seems a very dubious one, since, like poor 
Soames Forsyte, we may wish and wish and 
never get it; seek and seek and never find it-- 
the beauty and the loving in the world. 

T iie common experience of people in 
requited love is to love not merely one 
person but, through that one person, a whole 
universe. Love opens the eyes and the heart, 
revealing the beauty in all tbings. In gratitude 
we love the God that created the beloved one. 
We love the sun and all it shines upon. We 
love even those we hate, seeing in them also 
for a moment our common humanity made 
manifest. We are one with all. Thus through 
earthly love even the most mundane of us may 
sense that unearthly love or charity which has 
been expressed, for instance, in our own day 
in the noble and joyous passacaglia by which 
Hindemith represents St. Francis’ hymn of 
praise and gratitude to God for all creation. It 
is this smiling, generous, and life-enhancing 
quality which may give even to illicit love an 
undeniable dignity and grace, and which makes 
even the strictest churchman—if he be not him¬ 
self embittered or perverted—regard it as not 
the meanest of sins. 
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Of this quality there is in Lady Chatterley as 
little trace as in any novel which deals with 
man and woman at all. A misanthrope from the 
start (“oh, well, I don’t like people’*), Mellors’s 
hatred of humanity becomes ever more violent 
and hysterical as his affair with Lady Chatterley 
proceeds and intensifies. His dislike of Sir 
Clifford is natural enough in the circumstances. 
Less natural is the form it takes: a bitter con¬ 
tempt for Clifford’s impotence, brought about 
by a war injury: “no balls... tame, and nasty 
with it.” This contempt finds its most vivid 
expression in an insult, addressed to Sir Clifford 
himself, of such brutal coarseness as to make the 
blood run cold: “It’s not for a man i’ the shape 
you’re in. Sir Clifford, to twit me for havin' a 
cod atween my legs." 

“Reverence for a man’s balls?” “Yes, indeed," 
answered Mr. Hoggart at the trial. Mellors’ 
reverence is selective. He reveres his own balls; 
he does not appear to revere Sir Clifford’s, or 
even to regret their absence. 

While Mellors’ love for Connie is unable to 
nerate the slightest tenderness for any other 
ing, his hatred for Sir Clifford and for his 
own wife spreads and burgeons, overwhelming 
all barriers, engulfing finally the whole human 
race. It is a constant complaint of Mellors that 
there are too many people around. It seems to 
him “a wrong and bitter thing” to bring a child 
into this world. He brings one, nonetheless; but 
this is “a side-issue," he says. 

In his wild and maundering monologues it is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish the misan¬ 
thrope from the reformer. It is plain that he 
cannot tolerate anyone as they are: clumsy, ugly, 
deformed, money-grubbing, sexless; the middle- 
classes “the mingiest set of ladylike snipe ever 
invented;" the working classes “just as priggish 
and half-balled and narrow-gutted,” etc. In cer¬ 
tain circumstances, indeed, the latter might be 
spared, provided they wear “close red trousers, 
bright red, an’ little short white jackets” and 
provided they do not “have many children, 
because the world is overcrowded.” But this is 
a momentary weakness. 

In general Mellors is “pleased that they [the 
human race] hurry on towards the end.” Pro¬ 
vided his “cock gives its last crow," he doesn’t 
mind. “To contemplate the extermination of the 
human species ana the long pause before some 
other species crops up” calms him “more than 
anything else.” And even this gloomy content¬ 
ment is untypical. 

Sometimes Mellors wants to get away from it 
all: “I feel the colonies aren’t far enough, 
because even there you could look back and see 

# Yes, the book was once going to be called 
Tenderness. 
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the earth, dirty, beastly, unsavoury among, all 
the stars: made foul by men.” At other times 
he wishes to hasten the process of depopulation, 
by more drastic means. He wishes he had shot- 
his wife: “she was a doomed woman....I’d 
have shot her like I shoot a stoat...a raving 
doomed thing.... If only I could have shot her 
... it ought to be allowed.” And not his wife . 
alone: “I could wish the Cliffords and Berthas 
all dead;” it would be “the tenderest* thing you 
could do for them,” perhaps, “to give them 
death— They only frustrate - life.... Death 
ought to be sweet to them. And I ought to be 
allowed to shoot them.” 

It would be wrong to accuse Mellors of a 
total disrespect for all forms of life. But he 
respects only subhuman life, life without mind 
or soul. He can appreciate in a certain context 
“the prettiness ana loneliness” of the weasel, for 
instance, but only to show that he would have 
more qualms about shooting a weasel than about 
shooting all the Cliffords and Berthas, who "are 
legion." 

“Legion”—that we may well believe: in¬ 
cluded among them, presumably, is every sad, 
maimed, or unfulfilled person, all to be shot 
down like stoats. For in his Starkaddcr ravings 
poor Mellors is only feebly echoing the murder¬ 
ous fantasies of his own creator, whose letters 
and conversation breathe a bloodthirsty hatred 
of mankind in no way unworthy of Hitler; of 
the Lawrence “who hated men," who would 
have liked to kill “a million Germans—two 
millions,” who longed for “a deadly revolution 
very soon” and “cared” only for “the death 
struggle," who wanted every she-tigress to have 
77 whelps, each to eat "70 miserable featherless 
human birds,” who wanted to have “poison 
fangs and talons,” who believed (his italics) “in 
wrath and gnashing of teeth and crunching of 
cowards’ bones” and “in fear and pain and 
oh, such a lot of sorrow,” who wanted to 
kill “beastly disdainful bankers, industrialists, 
lawyers, war-makers, and schemers of all kinds,” 
as well as, first of all, his inoffensive hostess at 
Taos, Mabel Luhan; of the Lawrence to whom 
Jesus became ever “more unsympatisch ” the 
longer he lived. 

It is pity more than terror that is awakened 
by Lawrence’s anguished Bailings, by his rages 
and torments. And it is pity too, more than any¬ 
thing else, that we feel for Mellors in his loneli¬ 
ness and bitterness, in the eerie solitude into 
which, trapped himself, he lures Connie to join 
him, pity for a man so profoundly wretched that 
even love itself can bring him no more happi¬ 
ness or serenity than an ingrowing toe-nail. 

If lady chatterley is not a book about mar¬ 
riage or love (or, if about love, then about a 
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rather odd and unsatisfactory sort of love), what 
then is it about? 

I have referred to its negative purpose: the 
destruction of the Christian attitude to sex, love, 
and marriage. What is its positive purpose? In 
place of the Christian attitude what does it posi¬ 
tively suggest? At this point, strange to say, we 
can take a hint from the Bishop of Woolwich 
who does seem in a muddled sort of way to have 
grasped that the book is not cjuite as simple as it 
looks, that there arc mysterious undercurrents 
and undertones in it, suggestions of the super¬ 
natural. “An act of holy communion”—yes: at 
this point the Bishop snows that he has both 
vaguely discerned and profoundly misunder¬ 
stood what Lawrence was really getting at. 

Hugh Kingsmill described Lawrence as “a 
pseudo-mystic.” “The pseudo-mystic,” he ex¬ 
plained, “whether Lawrence witn an audience 
ot thousands, or Lenin and Hitler addressing 
millions, appeals to the will in language bor¬ 
rowed from the spirit." 

Lawrence’s essential credo is bluntly ex¬ 
pressed by himself as follows: 

My great religion is a belief in the blood, the 
flesh, as being wiser than the intellect. Wc can 
go wrong in our minds. But what our blood 
feels and believes and says is always true. The 
intellect is only a bit and bridle.... All I 
want is to answer my blood, direct, without 
fribbling intervention of mind, or moral, or 
what not.... The real way of living is to 
answer to one’s wants.... “For the living of 
my full flame—I want that liberty, I want that 
woman, I want that pound of peaches....” 

More commonly this credo is expressed in 
pseudo-mystical terms: “And God the Father, 
the Inscrutable, the Unknowable, we know in 
the Flesh, in Woman." We are so flattered and 
gratified at being thus assured that the appetite 
for women is in fact a religious appetite that we 
may overlook the fact that the God thus re¬ 
vealed to us is not our God but Lawrence’s God; 
not the God even of the most progressive bishop, 
but that “protozoic God” which, according to 
Middleton Murry, Lawrence “would if he could 
put us all on the rack to make us confess.” 

A similar sleight of hand is attempted 
in Lady Chatterley and, to judge by the 
volume of clerical applause, successfully brought 
off. 

Certainly, the book is full of religious imagery 
and symbolism, and in the grave simplicity and 
majesty of its prose it is sometimes possible to 
catch more than an echo of the Authorised 
Version. Indeed, without any obvious defiance 
of the author’s intentions, the whole book can 


be read as an elaborate and blasphemous parody 
of the Gospels. 

The first key is supplied by Tommy Dukes, 
whose racy, prophetic utterances place him in 
the role or a sort of clubman John the Baptist. 
“Our old show will come flop,” he cries. “Our 
civilisation is going to fall. It’s going down the 
bottomless pit, down the chasm. And believe 
me, the only bridge across the chasm will be 
the phallus.” On the far side, he explains, is a 
“next phase,” in which mankind, regenerated 
by the phallus, should consist of “real, intelli¬ 
gent, wholesome men and whqfesome nice 
women.” There will be “a resurrection of the 
body.” At this phrase “something echoes inside 
Connie.” She, like the children of Israel, is 
"waiting.” In the empty incompleteness of her 
unregeneratc life she waits for completion, for 
fulfilment, redemption; for the promised one, 
the saviour, the phallus. 

Nor does she wait in vain. And when the 
phallus comes “with the dark thrust of peace 
and a ponderous primordial tenderness," she 
is re-born just as the converted are re-born in 
Christ: “She was gone, she was not, and she 
was born: a woman.” To the astonished Sir 
Clifford, she declares that the body, killed off by 
Jesus, is now “coming really to life, it is really 
rising from the tomb.” “Give me the body,” she 
cries. “The life of the body is a greater reality 
than the life of the mind.” Rising at last to an 
exalted climax, she proudly proclaims that 
“whatever God there is has at last wakened up 
in my guts... and is rippling so happily there, 
like dawn.” 

In this context it is clear enough that Mellors 
is not indulging in any figure of speech when 
he addresses his own penis as “the king of 
glory:” he is speaking the sober truth as he sees 
it. Here, too, he faithfully echoes his creator, 
who was accustomed to view the parts of the 
body as endowed with separate life: endowed, 
in the case of Mellors’s penis, not merely with a 
will of his own but with mastery over Mellors, 
“a root in his soul.” 

In this context, too, it is clear enough that 
when Mellors, “with an odd intentness” and 
with a look of which Connie “could not under¬ 
stand the meaning,” wreathes his pubic hair and 
hers with forget-me-nots and woodruff, and 
winds “a bit of creeping-jenny round his penis,” 
this is not just innocent love play or some other 
auestionably pretty fancy. No, indeed: this is 
the solemn moment at which the votaries cere¬ 
monially deck their idol with all the bounty of 
nature in token of their gratitude, dependence, 
and self-abasement. 

For this is what the book is really about: not 
love or marriage but the Worship of the phallus. 
It is not a novel in the puritan tradition either 
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as that tradition actually existed or as Mr. 
Hoggart somewhat naively defines it. (For surely 
it is naive to interpret puritanism as a reliance 
upon one's own uninstructed conscience, without 
reference to God’s teaching as revealed in the 
Holy Bible? Puritanism without the Book is not 
merely Hamlet without the prince; it is Hamlet 
without Shakespeare, without its creator. With¬ 
out the Book, Jomo Kenyatta is a Puritan.) 

No, Lady Chatterley is a novel in a far older 
and darker tradition, in a tradition which since 
the comiqg of Christianity has been half- 
submerged, emerging in the West only fitfully 
and surreptitiously in the guise of “the Old 
Religion.” Its tradition is the tradition of witch¬ 
craft. The orgiastic rites it celebrates bear pre¬ 
cisely the same relationship to the Holy Com¬ 
munion as the Black Mass does to the true Mass. 
Tam O’Shanter was at least drunk when, car¬ 
ried away by the young witch’s ample charms, 
he suddenly roared out, “Weel done, Cutty- 
Sarkl” 

Nor is Lady Chatterley only a novel: it is a 
tract also. It does not merely depict: it preaches. 
And what it preaches is this: that mankind can 
only be regenerated by freeing itself from the 
tyranny of the intellect and the soul, from the 
tyranny of Jesus Christ, and by prostrating itself 
before its own phallus; in other words, by re¬ 
ducing itself almost to an animal level (almost, 
but not quite: for,animals are mercifully in¬ 
capable of the morbid cerebrations—“sex in the 
head”—which alone could generate such fan¬ 
tasies). If this is not a doctrine calculated to 
deprave and corrupt, I do not know what is. 


No, the people it is most likely to corrupt; 
are those few who are going to read it “for toe 
right reasons," the earnest ones who will read, 
it carefully with sympathy and respect, and who 
have sufficient intelligence and knowledge to 
grasp the point. Heaven knows, it is difficult 
enough to keep one’s sanity under the impact of- 
Lawrence’s torrential eloquence, his proud 
solemnity and poetic gifts. Was ever spring more 
tenderly or beautifully described than in this 
book? It is only too easy to surrender to his war- 
lock spells and incantations, to his hallucinatory 
repetitions and variations, to His dithyrambic 
rhapsodising. Was ever book less boring? It is 
about as boring as the explosion of a moral H- 
bomb. To compel assent Lawrence has arts, 
enough of his own. He hardly needed the full 
weight of clerical and academic approval to 
make him well-nigh irresistible. 

A book which Christians ought to read? A 
book, rather, which Christians may read, or 
some Christians anyway—those, perhaps, with 
long spoons. 


A World With Arms 
Without War 

Arms Control. Special issue of Daedalus 
(Journal of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. Fall, i960). Edited by Gerald Holton 
and Donald Brennan. $2.00. 


“Deprave and corrupt” —was the jury’s verdict 
confirmation of what many have long suspected, 
that these words have pretty well lost all mean¬ 
ing? Along with belief in original sin we seem 
to have discarded any belief in the original 
innocence which the verbs “to deprave and to 
corrupt” presuppose. And certainly it is slightly 
ridiculous to talk of a boo\ corrupting a society 
in which, if present tendencies are maintained, 
it may soon be quite usual for a schoolgirl to 
have an abortion before she can read. 

Nor is Lady Chatterley likely to deprave and 
corrupt many people. It is unlikely to corrupt 
anyone who reads it with as little attention and 
understanding as that displayed by most of those 
who spoke up on its behalf at the trial. Nor is it 
likely to corrupt those millions who are now 
going to read it for what are laughingly called 
“the wrong reasons,” just skimming through 
looking for the dirty bits. There is nothing par¬ 
ticularly depraving in the mere description of 
the sexual act, nor corrupting in a mere four- 
letter word, and the skimmers are unlikely to 
find much more in the book than that. 


O n e of the worst effects of the administrative 
confusion in Washington, which was the 
consequence of Eisenhower’s dilettante leader¬ 
ship in his second term, has been an equal con¬ 
fusion in European—and indeed American— 
minds about the aims of American policy. With 
no strong hand in the White House to deter 
Congress and the Press from needling the Chiefs 
of Staff into making impossible claims for 
different Services and weapons, and posing im¬ 
probable forms of Soviet threat to justify mem, 
the impression has naturally gained ground that 
the United States is determined to push the 
arms race to the limit. It has even given colour 
to the belief, fostered by Bertrand Russell and 
others, that “the conscience of the West” has 
been transferred to the guardianship of the 
British Left, merely because there is more noise 
made on this side of the Atlantic about the 
problems of international security than on the 
other. 

In fact, nothing could be a more complete dis¬ 
tortion of the truth. It happens that there is a 
great deal more serious, dispassionate, and 
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imaginative work being done on die problems 
of disarmament and the control of the arms race 
in the United States than in Britain or any- 
where else in the free world. In terms of quan¬ 
tity alone I could enumerate upwards of one 
hundred Americans of repute—in the univer¬ 
sities, the research organisations, and the govern¬ 
ment—who are at work on various facets of 
the problem, where I would be hard put to it 
to get the figure above a dozen in this country. 
(As often happens with new disciplines in the 
United States, there are if anything too many 
people working in the same field.) Hitherto most 
of this ferment of intellectual energy has seen 
daylight only in monographs: now for the first 
time the work of some of the best minds has 
collected together in a special issue of Daedalus , 
and the non-American reader can judge for 
himself the credentials of the new American 
school of thought that is developing. 

In Britain and Europe a strong flavour of 
idealism still adheres to discussion of disarma¬ 
ment. The two great experts on the subject on 
this side of the Atlantic—Philip Noel Baker and 
Jules Moch—have been heavily influenced by 
the history of the League of Nations and the 
failure of the Great Powers in the early ’thirties 
to construct a system of arms control and an 
institutionalised pattern of order too strong for 
Germany to break out of. Noel Baker has always 
insisted that the only sane road to peace is com¬ 
prehensive disarmament, though tne exigencies 
of the French position have lately led Moch to 
experiment with more limited proposals. In the 
eyes of most Europeans arms control is synony¬ 
mous with permanent, formal treaties and some 
form of universal and supra-national instrument 
of enforcement. Moreover, the European incen¬ 
tive for disarmament is provided as much by 
the economic burden of armaments as by their 
danger, so that emphasis is very dearly on 
quantitative reductions, an emphasis heightened 
by the widespread European belief that the 
nuclear stalemate is now unbreakable. Whatever 
time-table or method is suggested, and what¬ 
ever the motive—pacifist, idealist, or economic— 
the common assumption is that the end-product 
will be a disarmed world with a more bene¬ 
ficent set of political forces at work. 

The European approach still has its adherents 
in the United States. Jerome Wiesner, one of 
the senior scientists at M.I.T. and likely to hold 
a high scientific post in the Kennedy Admini¬ 
stration, is ready to argue in terms very similar 
to Noel Baker—that not only is comprehensive 
disarmament the only worthwhile goal, but that 
if East and West have any disposition to profit 
by the mistakes they have made in the negotia¬ 
tions of the last ten years, multilateral agreement 


is not beyond their grasp. Similarly, Edward 
Teller, the great extremist, can envisage arms 
control only in terms of world government and 
an “open world." 

But this is now a minority view among 
American thinkers, for a new sense of realism 
and urgency has been imported to the study of 
arms by the entry into the field of a number of 
men who have hitherto been concerned prin¬ 
cipally with strategy. There are many shades in 
the new school of thought on arms control, but 
the unifying principles appear to be the 
following: 

1. Total war has not only not been ruled out 
by nuclear weapons, but is likely to occur unless 
both sides take hard and urgent thought to 
identify the measures needed to avoid it. Ameri¬ 
can strategic thinkers, more sophisticated per¬ 
haps in the shortcomings of their own weapons 
systems, find the European assumption that the 
danger of total war is a thing of the past danger¬ 
ously unreal. 

2. The dynamic of military innovation is now 
so great that it is impossible to assume that 
permanent stability can be achieved solely by 
the unilateral action of either side. Certain 
developments such as the Polaris submarine and 
the mobile land-based Minuteman of three years 
hence promise, it is true, greater, stability than 
the present generation of vulnerable static 
missiles; but this promise could be offset by new 
techniques of detection and new forms of 
destruction such as “third generation” radiation 
bombs recently disclosed by Thomas Murray. 
Herman Kahn of The Rand Corporation con¬ 
tributes a spine-chilling projection of future 
weapons developments to destroy any illusion 
that there is a plateau of stability which can be 
achieved by technological development alone. 

3. This technological dynamic makes the pro¬ 
gress of the arms race only partially related to 
political tension. In the words of Robert Bowie 
(Director of the Centre for International Affairs 
at Harvard, which is the fons et origo of much 
of this new thinking): "Military instruments, 
while still related to political conflict, have ta\en 
on a life of their own and have become a 
separate source of tension and danger ." 

4. Since absolute national security is no 
longer attainable, and total nuclear disarmament 
is unenforceable, the proper aim of policy, in¬ 
cluding both strategic planning and efforts at 
multilateral negotiation, is to enhance die 
security of both sides—whether by measures of 
disarmament, rearmament, or a mixture of 
both, depending on closer examination of the 
technological facts of life. 

The widest definition! of this concept of “arms 
control” and its relation to disarmament is pro- 
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vided by Donald Brennan of M.I.T. (who has 
edited this volume of Daedalus): 

To begin with, it includes the possibility of 
an actual reduction in arms, that is, disarma¬ 
ment, either in limited or extensive ways. It also 
includes the possibility of constraints on arma¬ 
ment that may or may not entail a reduction of 
forces, of the sort sometimes described as "arms 
limitation;" for example, a weapon-test ban and 
deployment restrictions (e.g., disengagement) are 
"arms limitation” measures but not "disarma¬ 
ment” measures. And there is nothing in the 
concept of arms control to prevent the increase 
of certain types of armament, if it appears in the 
interest of national or world security to do so. 
Nor does the concept require the “co-operation" 
involved to be explicit or to be set forth in detail 
in a formal agreement; the co-operation may be 
tacit, partial, nebulous, or even grudging. 

The central aim is to identify, at least as far 
as the Soviet Union and the United States are 
concerned, those fields of action or possible 
action where the interests of both coincide, in 
order to create that strategic balance which 
public opinion (in Europe, at any rate) has too 
readily assumed to have been developed merely 
by the existence of thermonuclear weapons. It 
is improbable that this would involve any 
large-scale measure of nuclear disarmament at 
first: it might, indeed, involve an increase in 
some specialised fore ;s of armaments, and it is 
very unlikely to be cheap. But as Thomas 
Schelling, in the most seminal essay in the 
book, points out: 

There is a vast new area to be explored once 
we break out of the traditional confinement of 
"disarmament”—the entire area of military 
collaboration with potential enemies to reduce 
the likelihood of war or to reduce its scope and 
violence. 

It is not true that in the modern world a gain 
for the Russians is necessarily a loss for us, and 
vice-versa. We can both suffer losses, and this 
fact provides scope for co-operation. We both 
have—unless the Russians have already deter¬ 
mined to launch an attack and arc preparing for 
it—a common interest in reducing the advantage 
of striking first, simply because that very advan¬ 
tage, even if common to both sides, increases the 
likelihood of war. If at the expense of some capa¬ 
bility for launching surprise attack one can deny 
that capability to the other, it may be a good 
bargain. We both have a common interest in 
avoiding the kind of false alarm, panic, misunder¬ 
standing, or loss of control, that may lead to an 
unpremeditated war, in a situation aggravated by 
the recognition on both sides that it is better to 
go first than to go second. We have a common 
interest in not getting drawn or provoked or 
panicked into war by the acdons of a third party 
(whether that party intends the result or not). 
And we may have an interest in saving some 
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money by not doing on both lidei the things 
that, if we both do them, tend to cancel out. 

This common interest does not depend on 
trust and good faith. In fact it seems likely that 
unless thoroughgoing distrust can be acknow¬ 
ledged on both sides, it may be hard to reach 
any real understanding on the subject. 

Schelling (also of Harvard) brings much the 
most supple and subtle intelligence to bear upon 
the problem of identifying areas of mutual 
interest with the Russians. He and others are 
not overly concerned with the success of formal 
multilateral negotiations as a test of the existence 
of such a common interest. He believes that by 
our own unilateral actions, notably by subject¬ 
ing new weapons or technological advances to 
a much more searching scrutiny as to their effect 
on the Soviet state of mind and preparations 
than has been the case in the past, and by 
making more explicit the limits which both we 
and the Russians recognise at this moment, we 
can take the first steps towards such identifica¬ 
tion without waiting for the fruition of multi¬ 
lateral negotiations which must inevitably be 
protracted because the technical material is so 
complex. Schelling, like myself, may have had 
cause somewhat to modify this view after a 
week we both spent recently in Moscow dis¬ 
cussing disarmament with Soviet intellectuals 
and officials, and discovered how patchy, out 
of date, and distorted is their picture of develop¬ 
ments in Western strategic thought and policy. 

It is interesting that the American case for 
unilateral disarmament, represented by Erich 
Fromm, the eminent psychologist, is not in¬ 
spired by moral protest against nuclear weapons 
so much as by the desire for a forceful psycho¬ 
logical initiative to convince the Soviet Union 
and the rest of the world of American good 
faith in trying to avert war. 

There are some weaknesses in the new 
approach. For one thing, Schelling and others 
tend to see the problem of the arms race too 
exclusively in Soviet-American terms, and to 
ignore the problem of creating a position of 
mutual stability to which there are more than 
two parties. However, this may have less rele¬ 
vance as America’s allies become, as they will, 
more not less technologically dependent on her. 

For another, there is nothing to indicate that 
this concept of stabilising the strategic stalemate 
at the lowest possible level by a mixture of uni¬ 
lateral action in the developing of relatively 
indestructible weapons systems and multilateral 
agreement to perfect tactical and strategic warn¬ 
ing or prevent the spread of nuclear capabilities, 
makes any appeal to the Russians at present. 
Clearly, for tne time being a policy of possess¬ 
ing and multiplying the big weapons while 


reaping the kudos of being the greatest enthusi¬ 
asts for Total Disarmament, suits them admir¬ 
ably. But this may not always be the case, and 
the West must do its home-work—that is, 
develop a doctrine of arms control that it can 
really live with—against the day when the tradi¬ 
tional factor that has caused the end of the arms 
race in the past comes into play, namely, the 
discovery of a common enemy. If China is really 
oing to become a great military power and the 
alance of world tension is soon to shift from 
“East-West” to “North East-South West," it 
would be a major tragedy (jvhich the new 
American approach seeks to obviate) if the 
United States and Russia were to remain locked 
in a position of implacable hostility because of 
their inability to overcome the barriers raised 
by competing military technologies after the 
political basis of that hostility had become 
attenuated by the need to make common cause 
against greater dangers. 

When this point is reached, and the serious¬ 
ness with which the Russians have taken the 
negotiations on the nuclear test ban is probably 
a sign that it is approaching, the merit of the 
concept of a position of agreed and minimum 
mutual deterrence between Russia and America 
is twofold. First, it would enable both sides to 
shut off those technological developments, such 
as the anti-missile missile or space weapons, 
aimed at upsetting the balance, which both 
heighten tension and are formidably costly. 
Second, it would bypass the great stumbling- 
block in all past negotiations with the Soviet 
Union on disarmament—the need for detailed 
inspection over every inch of the Soviet Union. 
With each side working unilaterally to create 
the most invulnerable form of deterrent, and 
with agreement confined to its size, inspection 
becomes a matter of inventory control which is 
much less onerous, while warning becomes a 
matter of political reassurance rather than such 
hopelessly unnegotiable ideas as “open skies." 
Once the Russians can be brought—by the West 
or by the Chinese—to see the political advan¬ 
tages of stabilising mutual deterrence, the pro¬ 
cess of negotiating its components could be very 
much more rapid than the unhappy history of 
past negotiations might suggest. 

To the idealists who envisage arms control in. 
terms of a sweeping reduction of armaments, 
the new American school of thought may seem 
dangerous and repellent. But given the barriers 
which attempts to negotiate disarmament have 
met with in the past ten years, they may find it 
hard to dispute Schelling’s logic. 

Compared with a ^peaceful world disarmed, 
schemes to stabilise mutual deterrence are a poor 
second-best; judged against the prospect of war. 
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measures to make it less likely may be attractive. 
This point of view will not appeal to any who 
believe that war results from uie sheer existence 
of arms and the temptation to use them, or from 
the influence of militarists in modern society 
whose prestige increases in proportion to the 
arms budget, and who believe that distrust is 
only aggravated by people’s acting as though 
distrust exists. 

History shows, it is said, that man cannot live 
in a world with arms without using them. His¬ 
tory rarely shows anything quite that universal; 
but even granting it, the question is not whether 
it is asking much of man to learn to live in a 
world with arms and not to use them exces¬ 
sively. The question is whether it takes more 
skill and wisdom for m3n to learn to live in a 
world with arms and not to use them than ii 
docs for man to disarm himself so totally that 
he can’t have war even if he wants it (or can’t 
want it any longer). 

If modern social institutions are capable of 
achieving disarmament in the first place, and of 
avoiding arms races in perpetuity thereafter, per¬ 
haps they are capable of supporting a world with 
arms without war. Those who argue that peace 
with arms is impossible but act as though peace 
and disarmament arc not, may be using a double 
standard. 

Alastair Buchan 


A Great Historian 

Men and Ideas. By Johan Huizinga. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 25s. 

T o a young student who began to study 
history in the years that followed the first 
World War the appearance in English in 1924 
of Johan Huizinga’s Waning of the Middle 
Ages , published in Holland five years earlier, 
came as a revelation and a delight. Here was a 
book which suddenly, with a charm of presen¬ 
tation and with a clarity of insight that was at 
once convincing, made sense of the puzzling and 
confusing period when what we call the Middle 
Ages passed into what we call the Renaissance. 
Huizinga knew that he was breaking new 
ground, that his conception of cultural history 
as the portrait of an age opened up a new field 
of historical interpretation. His desire was to 
paint the picture of an age; and, as Mr. Hoselitz 
acutely suggests in the introduction to the book 
now under review, the Waning of the Middle 
Ages may be likened to one of the great can¬ 
vasses of the brothers Van Eyck. All die details 
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are there, lovingly depicted, the shepherds «t& 
angels, the kings and sages, the fools, the 
burghers, the maidens and the clerics; yet the 
central theme remains clear and dominant. It is. 
a simile that Huizinga would have liked, for 
he believed that an age is best understood by a 
study of its finer forms of self-expression. 

Little else of Huizinga’s work has been trans¬ 
lated into English. We must therefore be grate¬ 
ful for this English edition of some of his more 
important lectures and articles. (The Americans 
beat us to it; the collection was made and trans¬ 
lated for Meridian Books, and published in New 
York a year ago.) The collection contains three 
essays on general history, four on the Middle 
Ages, and four on the Renaissance. The first 
article is the most important of all; for in it 
Huizinga defines the path of cultural history as 
he sees it, and states the standards by which he 
would wish historical writing to be judged. His 
own work should be seen in this light. There 
were five points which ought in his opinion to 
be kept in mind. 

1. History suffers from the defect that the 
issues are insufficiently formulated. Historians 
too seldom know what they are looking for. 
The discipline of history is an objective spirit, a 
form of understanding the world, which exists 
only in the minds of countless people taken to¬ 
gether, and of which even the greatest scholar 
has received only a spark. Any impulse towards 
the past is therefore to be commended. The justi¬ 
fication of the researcher in detail lies not in the 
preparatory nature of his work, but deeper, in 
the living contact of his mind with the small 
but vital truths of the past. The digging itself 
develops historical insight; it demands analysis. 
But to begin an analysis there must already be 
a synthesis in the mind. The material itself only 
yields history once questions are put to it. The 
point of departure for sound historical research 
must be the aspiration to know a specific thing 
well. Where no clear question is put, no know¬ 
ledge will give response. 

2. The theory of evolution is of little use in 
the study of history and is often obstructive. 
Evolution is of service in understanding certain 
clearly delimited phenomena; it can be of help 
in history in the study of institutions or com¬ 
mercial forms or state agencies, or in the history 
of science and technology. But it is useless when 
we come to philosophy and religion, literature 
and art. Historical phenomena cannot be turned 
into organisms with inherent tendencies that 
give direction to their evoiudon. They cannot be 
isolated from their environment. There are no 
closed historical organisms. Even causality can¬ 
not be treated as striedy closed; it always 
depends on an understanding of contexts. 

3. Culture suffers if history falls into the 
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hands of writers who work with literary means 
and aim at literary effects. The populace is 
always anti-stoic; but history must remain stoic. 
It must not be written up to please popular 
tastes. The value of the literary product lies in 
the symbolic effect of the forms. It is not in¬ 
terested in what really happened. Literature 
solves the riddles of a number of cosmic or 
human relationships which scholarship does not 
and cannot begin to explain. Huizinga had no 
use for historical belles-lettres or for historical 
novels. They were to him necessarily imprecise 
in concepts and in expression; and he bitterly 
attacked the race of publishers for liking to dish 
out such easy and false forms of history to the 
public. He ends this section quoting sadly 
Rostovtzeff’s question, whether it is possible to 
extend a higher civilisation to the lower classes 
without debasing its standard. 

4. The task of cultural history is the morpho¬ 
logical understanding and description of the 
course of civilisations. Huizinga valued highly 
the element in historical understanding whicn 
he called “historical sensation”; he quotes with 
approval Taine’s remark: " L'histoire e’est h 
peu pris voir les hommes d'autrefois" But, he 
says, history creates comprehensibility mainly 
by arranging facts meaningly; it always speaks 
in terms of form and function. This is par¬ 
ticularly true of cultural history. Cultural his¬ 
torians must be morphologists; and the more 
clearly they define these forms the better they 
succeed. But they must not be like sociologists 
who consider phenomena as paradigms. 

Finally, Huizinga warns us against the 
division of history into periods. To talk of the 
Middle Ages or the Renaissance as though they 
were definitely dated periods is to create diffi¬ 
culties. If, for convenience, we must use periods, 
arbitrary divisions derived from chance events 
are preferable, as then we are not tempted to 
try to fit cultural characteristics exactly into the 
period; we can guard against the human desire 
to fit rhythms and patterns into history which 
never fit. 

It is an austere programme; and its results are, 
to use a theological term, somewhat apophatic. 
If we go on to read the admirable essay on The 
Problems of the Renaissance we learn clearly 
what the Renaissance was not, but we are left a 
little vague as to what the Renaissance was. 
Huizinga himself sums it up by saying; “The 
picture displayed by the Renaissance is one of 
transformation and hesitation.... Anyone seek¬ 
ing in it a total unity of spirit capable of being 
stated in a simple formula will never be able 
to understand it in all its expressions.” The 
following essay, on Renaissance and Realism, 
tells us in the end that realism is not important 


in the understanding of the Renaissance. Blit 
on the way we have learnt much to clear our 
minds and broaden our knowledge. And, 
because of his refusal to be bound by periods, 
he brings out one enlightening truth, that “the 
Renaissance was one of the triumphs of the 
Romance spirit.” When he writes about 
chivalry, he is more positive, but he shies away 
from conclusions. He writes in the first essay 
that historians can answer “what?” and “how? f ’ 
but never “why?” But, after a great number of 
interesting “wnat’s” and several illuminating 
“how’s,” the reader begins to long for a “why;” 
and it is hard to think that the longing is en¬ 
tirely illegitimate. 

Tnese essays on general subjects are highly 
important. But Huizinga is at his most attrac¬ 
tive when he deals with individual figures. 
There he allows his “historical sensation" full 
play. The portraits that he draws of John of 
Salisbury and of Abelard are full of charm and 
convincing because they are firmly drawn within 
the frame of their own times. There is none of 
what might be called “modern-anthropo¬ 
morphism”—the belief that people of the past 
were really just like us. Erasmus and Grotius 
do not come out quite so well from his por¬ 
traiture; one suspects that he thought Erasmus 
to be generally over-rated and Grotius wrong- 
headed; and it may be that he found the back¬ 
ground of their times less sympathetic. But 
there, too, his portraits convince us. 

There is only one essay in this book where 
his scrupulous methodology failed him. It is on 
Joan of Arc and on Bernard Shaw’s treatment 
of her. He admired Shaw’s play. But he, like 
Shaw and like many other historians, was 
dazzled by the extraordinary personality of the 
Maid; and in consequence he takes her out of 
her setting. Joan’s trial was not a political trial. 
She was tried and condemned for witchcraft by 
judges who were honestly convinced of her 
guilt. To understand the trial, and to under¬ 
stand Joan herself, we must know something 
about witchcraft, how it worked, and what it 
meant in contemporary life. But on this 
Huizinga is silent. He was, perhaps, too great 
and genuine a humanist to dwell with any 
pleasure on the dark side of medieval life. But 
this almost sentimental portrait fits oddly amid 
the strict and absolute honesty of the rest of his 
work. 

It was this honesty, mixed with vast learning 
and imaginative understanding, that made 
Huizinga a great historian. But it is pleasurable 
as well as profitable to read him; and this is 
because he did not live up to his strictures 
against literary history.''His aim was, indeed, to 
write history and not literature; but he was a 
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great literary craftsman. This present translation 
is, fortunately, excellent, and it reveals his 
literary skill. It is no doubt right that historians 
should be warned against the dangers of being 
over-literary, though surely historical novels are 
a perfectly legitimate form so long as it is re¬ 
membered that they are not history. But if his¬ 
tory is going to be written at ail, it will be 
ineffectual and meaningless unless it is well 
written. There is no reason why a historical 
work should not be a literary work of art, so 
long as the standards of historical honesty are 
maintained. Huizinga’s own work is proof of it. 
He stands in the front row of the historians of 
our time because he obeyed four of his general 
precepts with scrupulous care and because at the 
same time he could not quite manage to obey 
the remaining precept. Whatever he may have 
intended, his writings are literary works of art; 
and therein lies their power to enlighten and 
to convince. 

Steven Runciman 


Europe -In or Out? 

The Commonwealth and Europe. Prepared by 
the Economist Intelligence Unit, Commissioned 
by Britain in Europe. 42s. 

A fter a flurry of excitement in the 
spring and summer, British attitudes to 
European integration have once again sunk back 
into apathy. We now have the remarkable situa¬ 
tion where the greater part of industry, most of 
the press and most of our radical thinkers realise 
that Britain should join the Common Market 
and, indeed, ought to have joined long ago—yet 
the hopes of anything of the sort happening 
seem to be fading. 

If we do fail to get into Europe and in conse¬ 
quence find ourselves increasingly isolated and 
impotent, the main blame will undoubtedly lie 
in Whitehall, which now seems to be too tired 
and apathetic, after its wartime and post-war 
exertions, to be able to face up squarely to new 
ideas and new opportunities. Throughout the 
European negotiations, Whitehall has con¬ 
sistently made two great mistakes. For one 
thing, it has always been out of date in its 
understanding of continental opinion. It clung 
to the “Free Trade Area” concept when that 
idea was manifestly a non-starter; it saw the 
“Outer Seven” as a device for building a bridge 
to the Six, and failed to realise that the Six had 
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no such ideas in mind; when the British Govern^ 
ment at last got around to considering the idea 
of a Customs union, early this year, Whitehall 
again failed to realise that whereas this proposal 
would have clinched the negotiations in 1958, it 
was too little in i960. For eighteen months at 
least, it ought to have been obvious that the 
only solution was full-hearted British acceptance 
of the rights and duties of Common Market 
membership. The danger is that, by the time 
Whitehall openly realises this much, it will be 
too late again. 

The second great mistake of Whitehall in all 
the negotiations has been to look for solutions 
which offended no significant interest in Britain 
or the Commonwealth. The original Free 
Trade Area proposal was the classic example of 
this mistake; by excluding agriculture and by 
excluding Commonwealth Preference, it care¬ 
fully evaded all the real problems. The real 
lesson of the last three years is that we cannot 
gain as big a prize as that of participation in 
the new Europe, unless we are willing to pay a 
price. 

Regrettably, the Economist Intelligence Unit, 
in its massive study of The Commonwealth and 
Europe, repeats both of Whitehall's mistakes. 
(Mistakes which, let it be said, have practically 
never been made by the Economist newspaper, 
which is closely associated with the Economist 
Intelligence Unit but is nevertheless independent 
of it.) The E.I.U.’s report makes the task of 
reconciling our Commonwealth links with new 
ties to the Six seem unrealistically easy. The 
report fails to see something that should have 
been obvious for at least eighteen months before 
its publication, namely, that Britain cannot hope 
for concessions from the Six which arc com¬ 
pletely different in nature from those already 
given to existing members by the Rome Treaty. 
The whole argument of the report is based on 
the unrealistic assumption that in any merger 
of Britain and the rest of the Seven with the 
Six Common Market countries, “no substantial 
sectors of Commonwealth exports should suffer 
as a result of the terms of the merger.” If Britain 
approaches negotiations with the Six with that 
as its basic assumption, then the negotiations 
will once again fail. We can, given the will, 
hope to negotiate a settlement which will disturb 
the Commonwealth’s trade links with Britain 
relatively little, at the same time giving us big 
advantages and giving other Commonwealth 
countries substantial gains through increased 
access to continental markets. But we cannot 
hope to reach a settlement which leaves the 
Commonwealth’s trade practically undisturbed. 
We have to risk offending one or two Common¬ 
wealth countries—in particular, New Zealand 
and Canada—if we are to get anywhere. Very 
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possibly, we should not do any appreciable harm 
to any Commonwealth country by joining the 
Six; but we cannot avoid disturbance ana it is 
unrealistic to expect that we can. 

The detailed analysis by the E.I.U. of the 
effects of the existing European trade systems 
and of a possible merger on the Commonwealth 
results in few surprises but a great deal of useful 
information. The only real disappointment is 
that the chapter on Commonwealth exports of 
manufactures is inadequate and for the most 
part unnecessarily vague. 

The Intelligence Unit’s survey of the present- 
day system of Commonwealth Preference clearly 
demonstrates two facts. One is that there is 
serious imbalance between preferences given and 
preferences received. Some ten territories (includ¬ 
ing India, South Africa, Ghana, and Nigeria) 
give to Britain cither no preferences at all, or 
very little indeed, while they receive preferential 
treatment on much the greater part of their ex¬ 
ports to Britain. On the other hand, Australia, 
New Zealand, and Canada give substantial pre¬ 
ferences to Britain, but enjoy a good deal less 
in return. The E.I.U. concludes that “it is small 
wonder that some countries are prone to suggest 
that Britain gets more than she gives.” 

The second feature of present-day Common¬ 
wealth Preference is that its benefits are less 
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important to the overseas Commonwealth than 
often appears. 

The most that can be said is that over some¬ 
thing between one-third and two-fifths of Com¬ 
monwealth exports to the UK preference markets 
are large enough to raise the volume of 
Commonwealth trade, though tills does not neces¬ 
sarily mean they do so in practice; and that over 
a further 10 to 20 per cent the preferences may 
give Commonwealth exporters a slightly more 
assured position in the market. 

Moreover, it is clear that the ties both of prefer¬ 
ence and of sentiment, whidh in the past have 
favoured British exports to the Commonwealth, 
are now declining. Britain’s share in Common¬ 
wealth markets is steadily declining; and the 
E.I.U. sees 

a noticeable tendency for British exports to do 
best in the less commercially developed, less com¬ 
petitive markets of the Commonwealth. The 
more rapidly the character of a market is chang¬ 
ing, the less well the UK is tending to do and 
the less inclined representative businessmen are 
to speak favourably of Britain’s performance. 

Beyond this disturbing conclusion, the E.I.U.’s 
study docs almost nothing to consider the effects 
of weakening the ties of Commonwealth 
Preference on British exports. It is suggested that 
the United Kingdom, as part of a Common- 
wealth-European settlement, should “release the 
overseas Commonwealth from their obligations 
to grant preferences on imports from Britain.” 
In what is perilously near to being a contradic¬ 
tory statement, it is argued that it is unlikely 
that “a large proportion” of our existing exports 
would be lost as a result of a reduction in the 
preferences we enjoy, but that the shift “should 
be enough to be of real advantage to the Con¬ 
tinent." It is a serious shortcoming of this whole 
study that no attempt is made to analyse the 
effects on British exports to the Commonwealth 
of the disturbance to the Preference system 
which will result from any likely settlement with 
the Six. The truth is that we should lose some 
export markets in the Commonwealth, but that 
these losses would involve nothing more than 
an acceleration of a process which is taking place 
anyway, as a result of the continuing erosion of 
the Preference system and other imperial links. 
To my mind, these more rapid losses are well 
worth accepting for the sake of the prizes of a 
European settlement. But there are plenty of 
people who prefer a scrawny and ageing bird 
in the hand to a whole covey of fat young birds 
which still have to be captured from the hush. 

The E.I.U.’s survey 4 s able to underplay the 
importance of the problem of British exports to 
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the Commonwealth largely because it is un¬ 
realistic about the extent to which a' European 
settlement would disturb the pattern of prefer¬ 
ences currently given to the other Common¬ 
wealth countries by Britain. The Unit’s analysis 
of the broad nature of the problem is, indeed, 
enlightening. It shows that very little difference 
would be made to the pattern of British imports 
of raw materials and semi-manufactured goods 
if we were to enter a European customs union 
with the Six, simply because both we and the 
Six import most of them free of duty. The main 
difficulties affect aluminium and possibly oil 
seeds; Canada, Ghana, and a few other countries 
would suffer and complain, but the net effect 
would be small. The E.I.U. also shows that, if 
we entered the Six our tropical colonies and ex¬ 
colonies which export foodstuffs could reason¬ 
ably hope in the wider European market to 
share the benefits already enjoyed in the Six by 
the colonies and ex-colonies of those countries; 
on balance this would probably benefit the 
African Commonwealth territories. 

There remain the problems of temperate- 
latitude foodstuffs (mainly produced in the 
“old" dominions) and of Commonwealth manu¬ 
factures. With regard to these, the E.I.U. is 
unrealistic in hoping that a settlement is possible 
which would involve no disturbance to existing 
Commonwealth interests. Once again, it is a 
matter of taking a- balance, and once again, I 
have no doubt that we should make the Euro¬ 
pean settlement. But it is, nevertheless, un¬ 
realistic to suppose that we can reach an agree¬ 
ment without loud squeals from people who 
dislike being disturbed. 

All of this is particularly true of the temperate- 
latitude foodstuffs, such as wheat, dairy pro¬ 
ducts, and sugar. The E.I.U.’s optimism about 
an easy solution is largely based on an interest¬ 
ing but not wholly convincing argument that 
demand for food in the Six will grow faster than 
supply, so that they will not want to push more 
of their domestic output into the British market. 
Moreover, the study underestimates the pressures 
that would be put on Britain in any settlement 
to accept systems of agricultural protection 
similar to those of existing Common Market 
countries—which implies a higher level of food 
prices in Britain as a result of a reduction in 
subsidies to farmers and of new import restric¬ 
tions. No doubt Britain could negotiate for a 
guarantee of existing British markets for Com¬ 
monwealth food; but the Commonwealth 
countries are also concerned with safeguarding 
their share of the future growth in the British 
market, and that would be less surely guaran¬ 
teed to them if Britain entered the Common 
Market. It is dangerous and misleading to sug¬ 
gest that this real—yet manageable—problem 
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can be evaded by a settlement leaving Britain 
half inside Europe and half outside. Inis is the 
old Whitehall fallacy; it should by now be com¬ 
pletely outmoded. ,' : 

A choice is A choice. For Britain in 1961, the 
choice is simple. We can argue our way into 
the dynamic new Europe, at the price of some 
disturbance to Commonwealth links but of 
little real damage. Alternatively, we can stand 
aside, resentfully declining into a degree of 
isolation and insignificance which we certainly 
do not deserve. In this choice, there can be no 
compromise. 

Alan Day 


History as News 

The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich. By 

W it .liam L. Shirer. Seeder Sr Warburg. 63s. 

H istory and journalism appear, at first 
glance, to have a considerable amount in 
common; both are informative rather than 
artistic, for in theory at least the content is of 
greater importance than the form in which it is 
presented. This resemblance can, however, be 
misleading, for history is most certainly not con¬ 
gealed reportage, is not “the news” in amber. 

History relates the past in terms compre¬ 
hensible to the present. Journalism informs con¬ 
temporaries about current events in terms that 
will interest newspaper readers. And there is a 
vast difference between being interesting 
(whether this be to readers of the Financial 
Timer, the New Statesman , or the Daily Mirror) 
and being comprehensible to an age. What in¬ 
terests newspaper readers changes hot only from 
newspaper to newspaper, but from generation to 
generation, even from decade to decade, almost 
from year to year. Anyone who has ever read 
hundred-year-old papers or toiled in the news¬ 
paper morgue at Colindale will know how 
rapidly evanescent is not only the subject-matter 
of journalism but also its technique. Mr. Shirer 
is an extremely successful journalist of the 
written and spoken (broadcasted) word who 
made his name in Germany twenty and more 
years ago. 

History relates the past to the present, but 
how? Manes Sperber has remarked that the true 
nature of history is epic, not dramatic. Every 
drama ends, but history cannot end until there 
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is no one left to write it. Furthermore, it is 
because human behaviour, even episodically, so 
seldom fulfils the essential requirements of 
drama that dramatic reality has nad to be in¬ 
vented in order, from another aspect, to “ex¬ 
plain" patternless shape. The epic nature of 
history is generally understood by historians 
to-day, though this understanding is sometimes 
carried rather a long way. Certain historians, 
whose names are perhaps unjustly linked with 
that of the late Sir Lewis Namier, seem some¬ 
times to believe that the only valid part of the 
greatest epic of them all is the Catalogue of 
Ships, at the end of the Iliad's Book Two. The 
moral implications of Achilles’s sulking are to 
them non-history: what counts is the type of 
canvas of the tent in which he sulked. Mr. Shirer 
is not a dull historian, in this fashion. 

The genesis of this long book—it runs to 
almost half a million words—is easy to imagine, 
and was perhaps inevitable. Mr. Shirer was paid 
a lot of money, years ago, for reporting the news 
from Nazi Germany: he then wrote a superficial 
book, called Berlin Diary, which was a best¬ 
seller in 1942; he therefore decided, or was com¬ 
missioned, to write a history of the Third Reich. 
He has set about his task with gusto and 
endurance, and with certain preconceptions that 
were perhaps unavoidable in the circumstances. 

He has assumed, in the first place, that what 
was of interest to his newspaper readers and 
radio audiences will also be of interest to the 
readers of history. Much play is therefore made 
of “personalities,” and motives are invariably 
simplified, sometimes—as in the case of Neville 
Chamberlain—to the point of simple-minded¬ 
ness. His grim and fearsome tale is told in terms 
easily assimilated by a commuter in a rocking, 
crowded train or by a tired father fondling his 
children’s hair before the TV. The outcome is 
that this book resembles a huge newspaper 
article. And this article contains, in easily 
digestible form, all the facts that such an article 
requires, whether those be the facts available at 
the time or those that have become available 
since from the more obvious sources, such as the 
Nuremberg Trials and the captured German 
documents. It is a thorough job, carried out by 
a conscientious journalist, writing for a general 
public. He has even drawn on one unpublished 
source, the Haider diaries. The sources on which 
he has not drawn are many: it suffices to say that 
he has not read the quarterly journal published 
by the Institut fur Zeitgeschtchte in Munich, an 
essential source for any scholarly—or indeed for 
any—appreciation of what was going on in 
Germany under the Nazis. I also notice that in 
dealing with the events of July 20th, 1944, he 
seems to have read nothing subsequent to my 


own book on this subject, and quite a lot has 
been published since 1955. But of course 
scholarly research seldom produces news, and 
what we are here given is the Third Reich as 
news, stale news perhaps, but news nonetheless. 

Another consequence, which the author could 
not perhaps avoid, is his style. Mr. Shircr’s 
generation of popular journalists achieved their 
popularity, in some measure, thanks to the dis¬ 
covery or development of the vulgarising adjec¬ 
tive. Writing for a quasi-literate audience accus¬ 
tomed to solid objects rather than abstract ideas 
or motives, they found that the homey adjective 
made comprehension, or the illusion of compre¬ 
hension, easier. Thus Hermann Goering was the 
creator of the Gestapo, the man who supervised 
the building of the Luftwaffe, the head, com¬ 
petent or otherwise, of the Four Year Plan, a 
man of almost infinite complexity whose weak¬ 
nesses were so obvious as to be almost attractive, 
whose vileness and greed were so evident as to 
be nauseating, whose courage and cleverness, 
even when on trial for his life, were astonishing. 
He was also fat. His interesting characteristics 
were, in the highest degree, unusual, and can 
scarcely be put into the frame of reference that 
is calculated to interest the average newspaper 
reader. But wc all know fat men. So Mr. Shirer 
seldom fails to refer, in semi-humorous terms, 
to Goering’s obesity. Similarly we hear a lot 
about Himmler’s spectacles. And when there is 
no adjective that can be obviously and repeatedly 
applied (a trick known in the trade as “charac¬ 
terisation”) an adjective of some sort is never 
theless wedged in. 

Adjectives, incidentally, are only applied to 
the enemy: the name of Roosevelt is not in¬ 
variably, or indeed ever, prefaced by “para¬ 
plegic,” nor that of Churchill by “round-faced:” 
Stalin, however, gets an adjective or two. As for 
the colourless adjectives, my dictionary tells me 
that “inimitable” means incapable of being 
imitated or peerless. This attribute is ascribed to 
a great many of the figures who cross these 
pages, presumably as a term of abuse. (Is the 
assumption that the common man or news¬ 
paper reader imagines that anyone who can be 
imitated, will be imitated, has been imitated, 
and is therefore a common man himself and thus 
all right—and vice versa}') In any event Hoess, 
the Auschwitz commandant, Weizsacker, the 
permanent head of the German Foreign Office, 
and a certain Swedish businessman by the name 
of Dahlerus who tried to prevent the war—all 
are inimitable. “Ubiquitous” is another word 
with a wide, pejorative application. Dr. Schmidt, 
the official interpreter, haa to move around a lot. 
So did poor Dahlerus. JThc adjective is slapped 
on. It aoes not seem to have occurred to Mr. 
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Shirer that he was pretty ubiquitous, if not 
actually inimitable, himself. 

But a third occupational hazard to which 
these highly paid journalists arc subject is much 
more serious. While claiming to speak on the 
“I was there” level, they also attach to them¬ 
selves the right to be above the struggle Paid to 
get the news for the public, they come to believe 
that they are the people, or at least the people’s 
voice, and ultimately vox Dei. Thus from a 
high, high level Mr. Shirer sneers at men such 
as Helmuth von Moltke, because, though an 
anti-Nazi, Moltke did not actually pull a gun 
on Hider or encourage anyone else to do so. 
He quotes a female divinity from his newsprint 
Olympus, Miss Dorothy Thompson, in support 
of this charge, which he summarises: “these 
high-minded young men hated Hitler. But they 
were not interested in overthrowing him.” It 
does not apparently occur to Mr. Shirer that he 
himself—according to this book rather more 
than according to his pre-Pearl Harbour broad¬ 
casts—hated Hitler, was himself fairly young in 
his Berlin days, and really did not try very hard 
to overthrow the Nazis. 

The dullness and occasional arrogance of Mr. 
Shirer’s mind is, however, compensated for by 
his industry or that of his research team. All the 
facts available to persons looking in obvious 
places are here marshalled together. And in that 
sense, this book is the most authoritative popular 
history of Nazism yet available. It will provide 
a good reference book for those who find it hard 
to distinguish between Seyss-Inquart and 
Schwerin-Krosigk. And for a book of this length 
the factual mistakes are remarkably few: I only 
noticed two, both quite insignificant. The book 
goes steadily on, first the Rise, then the Fall. I 
have heard say that Chinese plays last for any¬ 
thing up to twenty-four hours. As drama this 
interminable compendium of well-known facts 
is therefore perhaps successful: it falls neatly 
into two acts, both indicated in the title. 

But history is, once again, not dramatic. The 
curtain did not rise in 1933, or even in 1918, to 
fall neatly on May 8th, 1945. Just as the men of 
forty who cheered the torches in ’33 had all 
grown up in Imperial Germany, so the Germans 
who survived the Second World War as soldiers 
and party-members are, to-day, in most cases 
only middle-aged. Yet there was this beastliness, 
this utter denial of all that the Kulturvol\ 
thought it stood for. In 1910 it would have been 
inconceivable to almost all the millions of 
bourgeois and working-class fathers that their 
children could behave as they were to do thirty 
years later: to-day it is almost equally incredible 
to millions of young Germans that tneir fathers 
and mothers can have acted, and shouted, as 
they did twenty years ago. 
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How did it happen? This is, surely, the most 
important question of recent history that con* 
fronts us, because its corollary is so frightening. 
If it could happen to the Germans in the 1930s, 
could it—did it nearly—happen to the Ameri¬ 
cans during the McCarthy period? Can it 
happen, is it happening, in a France that is 
hag-ridden by the Algerian War to-day? Can it, 
will it, be a threat to England, home and beauty 
to-morrow? Or was it a specifically German in¬ 
sanity, ascribable to that clumsy country’s frus¬ 
trated history? Can the guilt be localised upon 
the criminal, or is his whole society—Western 
society—to blame? If so, why, how? What is to 
be done about it? 

If history is supposed to interest the reader 
of the present in the events, crimes, triumphs, 
and tragedies of the past, then this is surety a 
great series and chain of questions of paramount 
and scarcely tolerable importance to us all. And 
there are historians and philosophers who are 
trying, and have tried, to contribute something 
towards their solution. This is a much more 
interesting undertaking than the compiling of a 
thousand-plus pages of much mullcd-over 
‘news.’" 

Constantine FitzGibbon 
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Things or People 

Jealousy. By Alain Robbe-Grillet. John 
Colder. 15s. 

Hie Serpent and the Rope. By Raja Rao. 
John Murray. 20s. 

At Swim-Two-Birds. By Flann O’Brien. 
MacGibbon & Kee. 21s. 

Self Made Man. By Peter Forster. Hutchin¬ 
son. 18s. 

The Dancing Bear. By Edzard Schafer. 
Bodley Head. 15s. 

W hen I was last in Paris, I fell in with 
a group of zealots who maintained that 
outright pornography was the only possible 
form for honest art in our day. At a time, they 
argued, when pretty girls ogle us from little 
boxes in our parlours and the streets are strewn 
with pictures of undressed ladies, it was neces¬ 
sary for someone to carry the process on to its 
logical conclusion—and that someone was the 
artist. So enthusiastic were their protestations 
that 1 was persuaded to read a couple of the 
books which exemplified their ideals. They were 
both filled with descriptions of copulation in 
various positions between people who seemed to 
belong to various sexes, with details of flagella¬ 
tions, right down to the precise angle of inci¬ 
dence or a whip on rump or belly, and both 
contained catalogues of fetishes, such as the boot 
and shoe fetish, the spittle fetish, the transvestite 
fetish, etc., culminating in a Hungarian gentle¬ 
man who was looking for a very strange Princes:, 
indeed. But, apart from these pyrotechnics about 
the mechanics of intercourse, the books were 
singularly empty. They contained no characters, 
hardly any situations, and the plots were reduced 
to a vestigial level in the hurry to get on from 
one seduction to the next. People, in fact, had 
become mere machines for copulating—mere 
things. 

Now, although no writer’s intentions could 
be further from those of the pornographer than 
Alain Robbe-Grillet, I was curiously reminded 
of this experience when I came to read his new 
book, Jealousy. At first I thought it was simply 
a matter of the positions, for M. Robbe-Grillet 
is a great one for describing the precise positions 
of his characters: 

Half of the hair hangs down the back, the 
other hand pulls the other half over one shoulder. 
The head leans to the right, offering the hair 
more readily to the brush. Each time the latter 
lands at the top of its cycle behind the nape of 
the neck, the head leans farther to the right and 
then rises again with an effort, while the right 


hand, holding the brush, move* away in the 

opposite direction. 

And so on, endlessly. 

It must, at once, be admitted that M. Robbe- 
Grillet has, in the present work, devised a situa¬ 
tion which gives some excuse for the accumula¬ 
tion of all these physical details. A husband is 
observing his wife whom he suspects of being 
unfaithful. He is not, however, quite sure that 
his suspicions are justified, so he goes backwards 
and forwards over the experiences of the past 
ten days or so—cocktails on the veranda, the 
dinner party at which his next-door neighbour 
(his wife’s lover?) killed* a centipede, the trip 
she took to town with this neighbour, his own 
long vigil while he waited, night-long, for them 
to return, their return the following morning 
with a lame excuse about the car having broken 
down—searching for the confirming clue which 
will, once and for all, prove his wife's infidelity. 
In these circumstances, it is easy to understand 
the half-hypnotised concentration on every least 
aspect of his wife’s behaviour. Nor does the 
isolation of his situation, in a remote banana 
plantation on an island, allow any external cir¬ 
cumstances to interrupt his microscopic survey. 

All this is convincing, but it is not enough. 
One is left in the end with a number of clinical 
photographs about the geography of a house, 
the disposition of banana groves, the position of 
a woman brushing her hair, and so on, but the 
central situation has escaped between them. We 
have no clue as to the identity or character of 
any of the three protagonists. The drama, 
rcsultantly, is an atfair of puppets, none of 
whom are known by the reader or, indeed, give 
any evidence of knowing one another. Nor is 
this accidental, for M. Robbe-Grillet believes we 
should not be interested in such matters. For 
him, in his pursuit of the thingness of things, 
the peopleness of people is merely a distraction. 
People arc merely things that can walk about 
and copulate ana worry. And that is his real 
link with the pornographers. 

The Indian Yogi, on the other hand, believes 
that things possess only as much thingness as 
the human mind is willing to attribute to them. 
Things are not impenetrable. Objects can 
change. Fire does not necessarily burn. All are 
subject to the decisions and beliefs of any single 
human being. Raja Rao would appear to share 
many of these ideas and his novel, The Serpent 
and the Rope, is, in many ways, inspired by 
them. It is, essentially, the story of a marriage 
that failed, a marriage between an Indian 
Brahmin and a French girl from Normandy. 
For many English readers its continual philo¬ 
sophic digressions will present insuperable diffi¬ 
culties, for the philosophy presented is neither 
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simple nor clear. Thus, only the selfish can love. 
The loveless become love. This, from the con¬ 
text, is evidently a wildly funny train of 
thought, though I must admit that I find it 
neither amusing nor meaningful. Yet the story 
of Rama and Madelaine has a dimension which 
is totally lacking in M. Robbe-Grillet’s work. 
They arc both real human beings, and we watch 
with sympathy as they convert a stone in their 
garden into a bull, and a promontory at the 
back of their house into an elephant—thus deny¬ 
ing the thingness of things. For things matter 
much less to cither of them than what goes on 
in their own minds. Thus it happens that when 
Rama falls in love again, it is not with a beauti¬ 
ful girl, certainly not a girl as beautiful as 
Madelaine, but with a bespectacled Indian 
Brahmin whose pro-Communism annoys him 
and whose liking for jazz shocks his somewhat 
priggish nature. Savithri is a creation in a 
million. For, in spite of Communism and jazz, 
she retains her essentially Brahminical character 
and these roots of hers entangle with those of 
Rama in a way that poor Madelaine cannot hope 
to emulate. Yet she is not “poor” Madelaine tor 
Rama continues to be an ideal husband in spite 
of his affair with Savithri. External things, like 
affairs, do not matter much in the world of 
Mr. Rao. What goes wrong with their marriage 
matters as much to us as it does to them—and is 
equally obscure to ah of us. Madelaine, having 
been converted to Buddhism, embarks on an 
ascetic regime which makes marriage impossible 
but whether she does so in the knowledge of 
her husband’s infidelity remains a mystery. 
Then, too, there are a host of other characters,] 
both Indian and European, each of them utterly 1 
convincing. But the heart of the book is in the 
philosophising, in the quotations from Sanskrit 
poetry, from Baudelaire and Dante, Rilke and 
Thomas le Trovere. It is strange that, with all 
this vast erudition at his command, Mr. Rao can 
make such schoolboy mistakes as saying that 
Napoleon returned from St. Helena for his 
hundred days. 


Unlike the other novels under review. At 
Su/im-Ttuo-Birds is a great book. As much of a 
believer in the thingness of things as M. Robbe- 
Grillet, Flann O’Brien is yet powerfully aware 
of the transformations which can be made in 
them by human consciousness or, more precisely, 
by language. It would be impossible, m a few 
words, to give any idea of the complex inter¬ 
weaving or fantasies and realities which have 
gone into the making of this beautifully 
organised tale. Suffice it to say that the chief 
protagonist is a Dublin student who is writing 
a bow about a man called Trellis. Trellis, too, 
is writing a book and, so that he can keep an eye 


on them, he has all die characters staying in his 
house. They, however, drug him ana escape to 
live their own eccentric lives until finally one 
of them, die illegitimate son of Trellis and his 
beautiful, innocent heroine, writes a story which 
leads to Trellis being convicted before a court 
of his other characters and condemned to death. 
Into this farrago are inserted such things as a 
Wild West story, an excerpt from Irish mytho¬ 
logy about a king who was turned into a bird, 
a comic fairy tale in which the Good Fairy is 
found guilty of cheating at cards, and a richly 
documented realistic account of student life in 
Dublin. There is, too, a preposterous clown of 
a proletarian poet and a very convincing Pooka 
or Devil. Yet richness is not all, and what I most 
admired about this book was the rigidity of the 
control which Mr. O’Brien exerted over his 
queer assortment of characters. He has been 
compared to James Joyce but, in this matter of 
control, he seems to me to be Joyce's master. 
Never for a moment do we get the sense of aim¬ 
less wandering which percolates through so 
many of Bloom’s peregrinations. On the con¬ 
trary, each successive incident balances the one 
it precedes and the one it follows with an 
economy of irony that I have never seen 
equalled. The whole builds up into a magnifi¬ 
cent repository of the Irish literary tradition. 
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Particularly in evidence is the old Irish belief 
that words can kill a man and, as this belief 
was shared by the ancient Greeks, Mr. O’Brien 
may be said to have explored the roots of satire 
as we know it more thoroughly than any of 
his contemporaries. 

In none of the novels so far considered does 
the social environment count for much. In Peter 
Forster’s Self Made Man it is everything. Richard 
Frobisher is not so much a man as an outcrop 
in the social strata. He belongs firmly in the 
English upper middle-class. He owns his own 
company, a television rental service, and it is 
with his efforts to keep this company going that 
the book is concerned. Caught between the tax- 
man and an extravagant wife, he has to resort 
to some shady practices and these finally lead 
him to disaster. But not before Mr. Forster has 
explored the various social pressures which go 
to the making of such a man and such a com¬ 
pany. There is nothing particularly individual 
about Frobisher. He is insensitive, hard¬ 
working, reasonably intelligent, and very in¬ 
dependent. I have a hunch that he is the kind 
of character whom M. Robbe-Grillet would 
thoroughly detest. For him, things are not 
things hut simply extensions of his own person¬ 
ality, just as he himself is an extension of the 
society that gave birth and nurture to him. As 
for tne reader's sympathies, and they are all- 
important in this type of novel, they will depend 
on whether he accepts Frobisher's (and Mr. 
Forster's?) view of our society in which the 
most pitiable victim is seen as the small-time 
capitalist, squeezed between the demands of his 
workers and those of the government. Here 
Mr. Forster rather loads the dice by describing 


a particularly bad case of a man being sent to 
Coventry for refusing to join in a strike in 
Frobisher’s workshops, but on the whole he 
gives a pretty fair picture of the harassment} 
which beset our businessmen to-day. 

Again, in The Dancing Bear, environment 
plays a leading role—but it is a very different 
environment. In it the problems of a Frobisher 
dwindle almost into invisibility. The book 
begins in Lithuania and the war soon comes. 
Then follow pages concerned with the roaming 
of homeless refugees. Oscar, the hero, is finally 
left an orphan and he proceeds to Switzerland 
where he is employed as "assistant” to a photo¬ 
grapher. His duties require nothing more than 
that he should dress up in a bear’s costume and 
allow himself to be photographed along with 
the clients. This, however, is too much for him. 
He feels that he is losing his identity and becom¬ 
ing the bear. And so we end up where we began, 
with people being transformed into things. Only 
Edzard Schaper, unlike M. Robbe-Grillet, is 
aware of the tragedy of the transformation. 
Unable to endure any longer the humiliations 
of being a bear, Oscar attacks the photographer 
and accidentally kills him. His story is thus 
arranged as an autobiography written in prison 
at the request of his defence counsel. It would 
be a hard judge indeed who remained unmoved 
by it. For here the externals are so hard and 
implacable that the spirit of a man would have 
to be like diamond in order to resist them. 
Which brings one back to Mr. Rao. For in 
India, surely, there has been for hundreds of 
years now a situation as bad as any that has 
existed in post-war Europe, yet somehow the 
Indians manage to hang on to the supremacy of 
mind or, at least, some of them do. 

Burns Singer 
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Bertrand Russell Replies 

Mr. David Marquand's article on “Bombs and 
Scapegoats" [Encounter, January] demands a 
short reply. With a great deal of his analysis of the 
anti-nuclear movement, I have no quarrel. There 
are, as he says, two trends in the movement, one 
primarily moral, the other primarily political. But, 
to anyone whose ethic is not superstitious, there 
can be no disagreement between these two trends. 
What is right morally must be right politically, 
and what is right politically must be right morally. 
I am somewhat surprised by Mr. Marquand’s power 
of reading the human heart: he knows exactly what 
was in the minds of the various Aldermaston 
marchers. There is one other thing that surprises 
me in his article, and that is his failure to realise 
the seriousness of the issue. For every person not 
wedded to frivolity, the question is: “What can be 
done to make it likely that there will be live human 
beings at the end of the present century?” The 
Governments of East and West, and those who 
support them, arc taking pains not to face this 
question. Instead, like Mr. Marquand, they attempt 
to discredit by means of ridicule those who face 
the peril—for instance, by taking seriously a jocular 

S :stion to kidnap the Chancellor of the 
equer. 

To come to more serious matters, Mr. Marquand 
is quite right in distinguishing two trends among 
opponents of nuclear weapons. There arc those 
who think that the campaign will be best served 
by remaining “respectable," as Mr. Marquand calls 
them, and there are others who think that some¬ 
thing more drastic is necessary if public opinion is 
to become enlightened. I see no reason why this 
difference should lie a cause of mutual hostility, 
since each group can work independently in the 
way that it believes to be most effective. I very 
much admire what the C.N.D. has achieved, and I 
hope it will go on to further triumphs, but I think 
that a “ginger group" is also required in this very 
urgent situation. 

The argument against direct action appears con¬ 
clusive to those whose social contacts are within the 
Establishment, but the study of British history since 
1815 proves the opposite. Mr. Marquand says: “The 
way to win over public opinion in this country is 
to get Bishops to write letters to the Press, not to 
get philosophers put in gaol!" If Mr. Marquand 
nad studied British political history, he could not 
have said this. I cannot think of any successful 
movement of reform since 1815 which has been 
favoured by Bishops—at any rate, in its early stages 
—but I can think of reforms which have profited 
by the imprisonment of philosophers. John Stuart 
Mill, as a young man, was arrested for advocating 
birth control, and Bradlaugh, in 1878, was sent to 
prison for the same reason. It was in 1878 that the 
British birth rate commenced a decline which con¬ 


tinued for decades. Or, again, take evolution: 
Bishops wrote furiously against Darwin, and yet 
Darwin prevailed. Or, to come to less important 
matters: Bishops opposed marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister, and, when defeated on this issue, they 
continued to oppose marriage with a deceased 
husband’s brother. 

As for the efficacy of direct action, it was only 
the fear of revolt which caused the passage of the 
Reform Bill in 1832, and it was the fear inspired 
by the tearing down of the Hyde Park railings 
that caused the passage of the Reform Bill of 1807. 
John Brown’s illegal actions played a very important 
part in the American Civil War. Illegality secured 
votes for women in a few years, after decades of 
decorous agitation had proved fruitless. There is 
nothing peculiarly modern in this. It was antiquity 
that coined the saying, “The blood of the Martyrs 
is the seed of the Church." (It is sometimes for¬ 
gotten that it was for civil disobedience that the 
Martyrs were punished.) 

As for the circumstances of the present cam¬ 
paign, I tliink that those who wish it to remain 
“respectable” ought to be grateful to the civil dis¬ 
obedience movement for drawing off the more 
turbulent spirits, thereby leaving the respectable 
elements undisturbed. The argument in favour of 
civil disobedience, as I see it, is this: Present policies, 
if pursued, make it almost certain that the human 
race will shortly become extinct. If this were gener¬ 
ally known, public opinion would insist upon 
eneral disarmament. At present, it is not generally 
nown because the major organs of publicity 
(largely without their own knowledge) prevent 
the truth from being generally known. It has 
seemed to some of us that civil disobedience, by 
virtue of its news value, offers the only available 
method of breaking through the barrier of silence 
and deceit by means of which populations are being 
lured to their doom. It is hoped that, as a result 
of the breaking of this barrier, the serious argu¬ 
ments for nuclear disarmament may be infiltrated 
into the news and may acquire a wide publicity 
which at present is denied them. My own convic¬ 
tion is that these purely rational arguments are so 
strong that they would convince even the Prime 
Minister if they could be brought to his attention. 

Undoubtedly, civil disobedience will rouse opposi¬ 
tion, but it will also rouse enthusiasm and may 
diminish general apathy and ignorance. Mr. Mar¬ 
quand gives away his case when he says: ’Tell 
them how wicked they are, and they will sagely 
nod their heads; kick them in the teeth, and they 
are apt to hit you back." This is very true. But 
what is the use of a sage nodding of the head ? In 
a furiously murderous world, this will save no 

Bertrand Russell 

Plat Pcnrhyn, 

Penrhyndeudraeth, 

Merioneth 


Lord Russell accuses me of failing to realise the 
seriousness of the issue. But since my article was 
about the C.N.D. as a political movement, not 
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about nuclear disarmament as such, he has no way 
of knowing my views on the issue. I suspect, there¬ 
fore, that his real reason for disliking my article 
was not that I failed to realise the seriousness of 
nuclear disarmament, but that I failed to realise 
the seriousness of Lord Russell. 

Behind Lord Russell’s objections there lies an 
attitude which is extremely common among uni¬ 
lateralists. The attitude can be summarised as 
follows: mankind is threatened by destruction; the 
C.N.D. is conscious of this threat, and has devised 
a policy to meet it; this policy is clearly right; 
therefore all the C.N.D.’s opponents must be 
wrong—and not merely wrong, but insincere or 
indifferent as well. This attitude is understandable 
enough. Nuclear weapons are horrible, and if they 
were used in warfare mankind would probably be 
destroyed. But the C.N.D. is not alone in realising 
this. Everyone capable of reading a newspaper 
realises it. Where the C.N.D. is alone is in thinking 
that unilateral nuclear disarmament by this country 
would help to avoid nuclear war. The C.N.D. may, 
of course, be right. The issue is incredibly com¬ 
plex; the evidence is unreliable, and to a layman 
often incomprehensible; the facts are constantly 
changing. In these circumstances, no one can afford 
to be dogmatic. The C.N.D. is entitled to do all 
it can to persuade its opponents. But when it 
accuses them of wickedness or callousness merely 
because they disagree with it, it is claiming a degree 
of infallibility to which not even Lord Russell is 
entitled. 

Lord Russell is equally dogmatic about the 
efficacy of civil disobedience. How can he know 
that it was “only” the threat of violence which 
led to the passing of the Reform Bill? How docs 
he know that “illegality secured votes for women” 
—presumably with no help from the changed atti¬ 
tude which accompanied the first World War? 
As to John Brown, I agree that his illegal actions 
played an important part in the American Civil 
War. Indeed, they did a great deal to cause it. 
But does Lord Russell really want to start a civil 
war in this country? 

In my original article, I argue at some length 
that civil disobedience could only succeed when 
the mass of the population supported those who 
broke the law. Most of Lord Russell's examples 
fall into that category. In 1832 and in 1867, the 
mass of the population, who were without votes, 
wanted to get them. The threat of violence may 
or may not have helped to secure their objective; 
but it could not have done so, if the government 
had not known that the majority of the population 
was determined on reform. If Lord Russell wishes 
to turn to loth-century British history for his 
analogies, let him read any good account of the 
Chartist Convention of 1839 and ponder the reasons 
for the failure of the “physical force” Chartists. 
Then he will learn what happens to revolutionary 
movements when they are not supported by the 
majority of the population. 

On the bishops, I give way. They have indeed 
been reluctant to support movements of reform. 

David Maxquand 

Manchester 


Mr. Fairlie’s Profession 

Henry Fairlie can boast an enviable—indeed, a 
startling—range of journalistic experience. The 
Manchester Evening News, The Times, the 
Observer, the Spectator, the Mail ... it is a formid¬ 
able record. Yet in his commentary, "A Dying Pro¬ 
fession" [Encounter, January], he reveals how the 
failure of these journals to live up to his standards 
compelled him to move from one to the next—as 
a Salvation Army Band moves from street corner to 
street corner. Those of us who in the past have 
been privileged to be his colleagues may not quite 
recognise his picture; but his impact on all the 
journals for wnich he worked was certainly con¬ 
siderable, and all were the poorer for his departure. 
So, when he asserts that journalism is moribund, 
his thesis cannot lightly be dismissed. 

Mr. Fairlie’s chief complaint about the press is 
that it has lost influence. In one sense he is right— 
and for reasons which arc hinted at in his own 
article, when he describes an incident that took 
place while he was working under W. F. Casey on 
The Times. Mr. Fairlie suggested that a leading 
article should be written on the nationalisation ot 
steel. Casey replied that he had just heard from the 
Prime Minister, with whom he had been lunching, 
that the Government was about to announce the 
setting up of a new committee on steel production; 
the leading article, therefore, should propose the 
setting up of just such a committee. This was a 
technique that had been exploited by the first of 
the great Times editors, Thomas Barnes, more than 
a century before, and by his successors; cleverly 
used, it naturally gave The Times an impression 
of power, almost of omniscience. What The Times 
prophesied—observers were not slow to notice, and 
often to deplore—normally came to pass. 

The Times has recently lost this reputation. As 
Mr. Fairlie points out, the "enough is enough" 
article, in which the paper’s political correspondent 
imprudently forecast the removal of Selwyn Lloyd 
from the Foreign Secretaryship, simply could not 
have happened in an earlier day—for if The Times 
had said Mr. Lloyd was to be moved, he would 
have been moved. But this example should also 
serve to remind us of the nature of The Times’ 
influence. To its readers, it appeared influential 
because when it urged that a committee should be 
set up or a Foreign Secretary put down, it was 
invariably obeyed. But such editorials, in fact, 
recorded a decision that the Government had 
already taken; the comparatively infrequent occa¬ 
sions when The Times exercised a decisive influence 
—for instance, when it published Russell's 
dispatches from the Crimea—coincided with its 
periods of disenchantment with, and consequently 
independence of, the Government of the day. 
Ordinarily, its influence on events was apparent 
rather than real. 

Sometimes, of course, it is the appearance that 
matters. The notorious Sudetenland leader in 1938 
owed much of its impact to the general belief that 
Dawson was speaking the Government’s mind. 
Although, as it happened, he had not consulted 
with Halifax or Chamberlain before writing it, the 
assumption that he was flying a kite for them 
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helped to reinforce the appeasement mood—and 
that led straight to Munich. But is this type of in* 
flucncc desirable? I believe that it is not—that 
serious newspapers should never allow themselves 
to get the reputation of speaking for a Government 
—let alone for individual ministers, as J. L. Garvin’s 
Observer did for Fisher. The circulation gained by 
exploiting such inside information may be con¬ 
siderable; but the method undermines what ought 
to be the basic principles of the press—the principle 
which led to its being known as “the Fourth 
Estate.” 

The term the Fourth Estate only came into 
common usage in the 1830s, but it derived from a 
thesis often expounded half-a-century before by the 
great advocates Erskine and Curran; that—as 
Erskine put it—“other liberties are held under 
government, but the liberty of opinion keeps 
governments themselves in subjection to their 
duties.” On this principle, no newspaper should 
ally itself too closely with any party or faction, even 
in opposition, or it may find itself translated over¬ 
night into a government newspaper by the whim 
of the electorate, following a general election. 
When the Spectator's first editor, Rintoul, was 
asked by irritated readers what his paper stood for 
(a question that we are still asked to-day), Rintoul 
replied that it didn’t: it stood against the prejudices 
of all parties. 

So although Mr. Fairlie is correct in his assertion 
that the Spectator no longer holds “the position 
of influence it once held under St. I.oe Strachey," 
and that The Times no longer holds the position 
of influence it held ur/ler Dawson, this ought to be 
regarded as a most encouraging sign—even if, as 
seems likely, The Times' decision to break away 
from Dawsonism was not made deliberately. Its 
editorial line has been so flaccid recently, and at 
times—notably in 1956—so confused, that it may 
simply reflect the lack of any coherent policy; but 
at least the move is in the right direction. For a 
while The Times will have to coast along on its 
top-people reputation (much as the New Yorker 
does), but it could eventually re-emerge as The 
Thunderer, the banc of governments, as it was in 
Barnes’s time. 

The same promising trend is discernible in 
many journals of opinion. Mr. Fairlie is mistaken 
in his belief that the foundation of the “Pendennis” 
column in the Observer, under his auspices, was 
the effective beginning of the revolution in the 
Posh Sundays—“Atticus" was already ancient by 
that time, and in any case the real break with tradi¬ 
tion was the Sunday Times’ decision to run serials 
But whoever was responsible for the idea, it was a 
good one; to go in pursuit of a new range of 
readers ready to be interested in serious commen¬ 
tary and criticism. Nor are these readers “less dis¬ 
criminating;” a comparison of the present Sunday 
Times ana Observer with their counterparts of a 
quarter-of-a-century ago does not suggest that they 
nave inferior tastes. It is a distinct advance that 
the journals of opinion are no longer “written by 
members of a small informed drcle for members 
of a small informed drcle” (as Mr. Fairlie describes 
The Times in the Dawson era); the papers are 


much the better lor it, because they no longer hive 
to play the game according to the dub rules. One 
by one, they have broken away; and it is curious, 
to reflect that for Spectator readers, the first 
decisive break with the tradition came six years 
ago, with a series of articles by a political corre¬ 
spondent, "Trimmer,” who launched so effective 
an onslaught on the Establishment that its rever¬ 
berations are still with us. Trimmer was Henry 
Fairlie. 

Recalling Trimmer, I am surprised that Mr. 
Fairlie should attribute the decline in the Spectator 
to the decision to divorce itself “from every 
organised body of opinion, from every intellectual 
or political discipline.” Before his emergence the 
Spectator had for some years been identified in the 
public’s mind with conservatism. It was one of 
Trimmer’s merits that he refused to allow his 
commentary to be cast in this mould. One day, 
Trimmer would extol Harold Macmillan’s capa¬ 
bilities; the next, liken him to a peeling Edwardian 
mansion. One day, Hugh Gaitskell would be 
written off as a political failure; the next, praised 
as a political paragon. This left the Spectator open 
to the charge of inconsistency; but Trimmer could 
reply that consistency is as dangerous to the jour¬ 
nalist as it is to politicians—the journalist’s task 
being to reflect trends, moods, even whims, rather 
than to create them. Very effective journalism it 
made, too. 

Why, then, does Mr. Fairlie now magisterially 
insist on the need for “discipline?" He returns to 
this point several times in his article: criticising 
the New Statesman for not allowing itself to accept 
the "salutary discipline” which its loose connection 
with the Labour Party ought to provide, and con¬ 
cluding that the decline in the influence of the 
weeklies can be traced to the fact that rebellion 
tends to be uninteresting unless it is “within a 
discipline.” This “within a discipline” line is much 
favoured among Catholic apologists in my home 
country; they claim that to criticise the Church 
effectively one must be a member of it, or else 
risk being dismissed for attacking it out of ignor¬ 
ance or rancour. Well, that is arguable; but it is 
hard to reconcile with Mr. Fairlie's own writings, 
particularly when he specifies that journalism “must 
be nourished by the grand discipline which comes 
from association with one of the two main parties 
in the country.” I suppose the Mail, at the time Mr. 
Fairlie worked for it, might be described as within 
the grand discipline of the Conservative Party; but 
this could hardly be said of Mr. Fairlie himself, 
who urged his readers to vote Labour. (Mr. Fairlie 
says he only just escaped with his life from the 
Mail; recollecting some of his political commen¬ 
taries, I suspect that its owner only just escaped with 
his reason.) 

All things considered, I am tempted to believe that 
Mr. Fairlie’s article must have been one of those 
jeux d'esprit which we who were with him on the 
Spectator recall so vividly: and this impression is 
heightened by reading an article which appeared in 
Time and Tide last November—-an open letter to 
Michael Foot. In it appeared these words: 

The journalist must constantly agitate issues, 
the politician must settle them; the journalist 



muit remain free of discipline, the politician mutt 
accept discipline... nothing is more tiresome 
than to see the qualities required in the one 
profession carried into the other. 

The writer was Henry Fairlie. 

Brian Inglis 
Editor 

The Spectator, 

Jjsndon 

Mr. Henry Fairlib’s comments on the Press are 
indeed so true. What has puzzled me is why, at 
a time when it is possible to report on ideas and 
events of every conceivable kind from all over the 
world, this limitless mine of fascinating and vital 
material is almost completely ignored. The Press 
has a great freedom, but docs not use it. Why? 

Joan Gibbs-Smith 

Gilling East, 

Yor\ 


Zen-Nazism? 

With reference to the article by Arthur Koestler, 
“A Stink of Zen,” in your October issue, I think 
I ought to make a remark illustrating his point 
concerning the amoralism of Zen teaching. Koestler 

f oes in for a lengthy criticism of F.ugen Herrigel’s 
en in the Art of Archery and some other texts 
by Zen adherents. About one he says that what he 
quoted could “come from a philosophically-minded 
Nazi journalist.” It has obviously escaped Koestler’s 
attention that Eugen Herrigcl, who wrote this 
widely-discussed treatise, had in fact become a 
member of the Nazi Party after his return from 
Japan and having obtained whatever Zen illumina¬ 
tion he might have got there. This fact has been 
carefully hushed up by the circle of his admirers 
after the war and it is thus small wonder that 
Koestler did not hear about it. Herrigcl joined the 
Nazi Party after the outbreak of the war and some 
of his former friends in Frankfurt, who broke with 
him over this issue, told me about his career as a 
convinced Nazi, when I enquired about him in 
1946. He was known to have stuck it out to the 
bitter end. This was not mentioned in some bio¬ 
graphical notes on Herrigcl published by his widow, 
who built up his image as one concerned with the 
higher spiritual sphere only. Herrigers case is an 
excellent illustration of what happened to many 
high-minded German intellectuals. 

On the other hand, when in 1954 1 asked Dr. 
Suzuki point-blank whether someone who had 
passed through a true Zen experience could have 
necome a Nazi, he flatly denied this possibility. 
At the same time, however, he also denied having 
known any Westerner who—in his opinion—had 
achieved true Zen illumination or satori. This left 
me not a little baffled—which of course may be 
just the right state of mind for a student of Zen, 
or for that matter, for any student of the history 
of mysticism in general. 

Gbrshom Scholem 

The Hebrew University, 

Jerusalem 
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Claude L6vi-Strauss, one of the world authorities 
on contemporary anthropology, is the author of 
innumerable scholarly studies dealing with Asian 
as well as South American problems. He lectures 
at the Sorbonne, and his new book will deal with 
“North American Mythology." Tristes Tropiques, 
which has been translated by John Russell, will be 
published in an English edition by Hutchinson.... 
John Douglas Pringle is the deputy editor of 
the London Observer , and his portrait of Sydney 
in our “Cities of the World” series appeared in 
Encounter, April 1958. His latest book was 
Australian Accent (Chatto & Windus).... Alan 
Day, whose previous contribution to Encounter 
(July, i960) was also on the “European problem,” 
is a member of the London School of Economics 
and editor of the Economic Review.. .. Anthony 
Hartley is the editor of the Penguin Anthologies 
of 19th and 20th Century French Poetry.... 

Sir Isaiah Berlin is a regular contributor to 
Encounter. lie is a member of All Souls and is 
Professor of Social and Political Theory at Oxford. 
His most recent contribution was “Russian Popu¬ 
lism” (October i960), and not a few readers have 
regretted that his unforgettable scries on Herzen, 
Belinsky, et al., which we published in four instal¬ 
ments in 1955, has not yet been brought together 
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Harvard 

Universities in Mid-century (U) 


H arvard is a number of different places. 

To the uninformed foreigner—say myself 
fifteen years ago, before I ever visited the United 
States—it stands with Yale and Princeton as an 
American version of Oxford-and-Cambridgc. 
The foreigner may have heard something about 
Columbia or Chicago or Berkeley, or vaguely 
envisage vast education-factories that are given 
over to football and fraternity life. But in such 
a view only Harvard, followed by Yale and 
Princeton, has much standing. These arc \nown 
to exist among the general European public: 
the other colleges are a blurred comedy-world 
in which the students are all athletes or crooners 
and the severe lady-professors become beautiful 
and impulsive simply by removing their 
spectacles. 

To the ordinary American without first-hand 
knowledge Harvard is also a little special. It is 
newsworthy. All the American papers, even 
those three thousand miles from Massachusetts, 
found space for a paragraph on Harvard’s recent 
success in raising through one sustained drive 
the unprecedented sum of $82 million. 
Harvard was in the news, more than other col¬ 
leges that took the same line, when it declared 
its opposition to the loyalty-oath clause in the 
National Defence Education Act. Most news¬ 
papers in reporting the death of Bernard Beren- 
son reported too that he had bequeathed to 
Harvard his Florentine house and library at 
I Tatti. Every political journalist has dwelt on 
the fact that Senator John F. Kennedy, the vic¬ 
torious candidate for the presidency, is a 


This is the second in a series of articles on 
"Universities in Mid-Century ." The first was 
by /. G. Wcightman on the Sorbonne 
(Encounter, fune); others will be by Hell- 
mut Jaesrick on Heidelberg and Edward 
Shils on Oxford. 


Harvard man (like the other senator from 
Massachusetts, Levcrett Saltonstall, who cam¬ 
paigned for re-election under the slogan “ Salty 
for Sixty!”); and that Henry Cabot Lodge, the 
defeated Republican nominee for the vice- 
presidency, likewise went to Harvard as did his 
father before him. More than that: the com¬ 
mentators have been struck by Harvard’s part in 
planning political strategy. Harvard professors 
such as the historian Arthur Schlesinger Jr. and 
the economist Seymour Harris enlivened the 
campaigns of Adlai Stevenson. They, and 
Harvard’s John Kenneth Galbraith, have been 
equally prominent as supporters of Kennedy. 
Two professors in the Harvard Law School, 
Archibald Cox and Abram Chayes, attracted 
attention in the same cause. Another Harvard 
professor of some celebrity, William Yandell 
Elliott, was listed as a Republican strategist. 
Politics aside, the non-academic American is 
likely to be familiar with the faces and names of 
plenty of other Harvard figures—Henry Kissin¬ 
ger of the Centre for International Affairs, 
David Ricsman the sociologist, Archibald Mac- 
Leish the poet-playwright, and possibly Presi¬ 
dent Nathan B. Pusey. 

To the American tourist, Harvard is part of 
what the brochures call “Historic Massa¬ 
chusetts.” Almost the whole schoolbook lore of 
early American patriotism is to be found in the 
vicinity. In Boston are Faneuil Hall, the obelisk 
of Bunker Hill, the gun-decks of the U.S. Con¬ 
stitution. A few miles away, where Paul Revere 
took his midnight ride, are Lexington and Con¬ 
cord and all their legends of embattled farmers. 
Near Concord is Thoreau’s Walden Pond. And 
in Cambridge, Harvard itself, embedded in 
associations. The tourist on the trail of “Historic 
Massachusetts,” doing his best to excuse the be- 
dragglement of post-historic Boston, is quite 
likely to approach Harvard along the Storrow 
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Drive—the highway that hugs the right ba'nk 
of the Charles River. His impressions? First the 
brick cliffs of Beacon Street: white-coated 
dentists at the windows, turning their backs to 
the panorama like the houses they work in. 
Sailing-boats on the water. Then a bridge, lead¬ 
ing to the bulky acres of M.I.T. (Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology). On the near side, more 
institutional sprawl—that of Boston University. 
The road winds along the narrowing river for 
a couple of miles until Harvard appears along 
the skyline of the rive gauche. Again on the 
right bank are the Harvard stadium, at Soldiers’ 
Field, and the neo-Georgian barracks of the 
Business School. But it is the scene opposite that 
takes the eye: crews sculling on the river, 
hectored through megaphones; couples lolling 
on the bright green banks, solitary people squat¬ 
ting over books; and beyond, the spires and 
cupolas of Harvard, in terra-cotta, blue, white, 
and gold, immaculate and slightly improbable 
as in a coloured photograph—except for two 
square new towers that are as incongruous as 
black teeth in an otherwise ideal smile. 

Turning across the river into Cambridge, the 
tourist will probably find that the place answers 
his expectations, though if he is honest he will 
admit to himself that parts of it are a little 
scruffy, a little too much like Anytown, U.S.A. 
Still, he can sit under the striped umbrellas of 
the Window Shop, an establishment of almost 
intimidating good taste, and discover that Long¬ 
fellow’s smithy and chestnut-tree once occupied 
the very same spot. He can walk along Brattle 
Street, past a sumptuous new undergraduate 
theatre (the Locb Drama Centre), past the alley 
known as Appian Way in whose little wooden 
houses the women’s college, Radcliffe, began 
obscurely eighty years ago; past these, and some 
handsome, well-kept mansions to the most hand¬ 
some of all, the ample Craigie House that 
George Washington chose for a headquarters 
in 1775, and that Longfellow later occupied 
when he was a Harvard professor. 

Toiling through the sticky heat of the mid¬ 
summer tourist season, the visitor will no doubt 
inspect the other obligatory sights, such as the 
bare and beautiful churches of the Colonial 
period which lie near the Cambridge Common, 
at peace among the abominable traffic. He can 
inspect the famous glass flowers in Harvard’s 
Botanical Museum, or wander in weary awe 
through the five floors of anthropological dis¬ 
plays at the Peabody, or “do” the paintings 
and sculpture in the Busch-Reisinger and Fogg 


Museums. Amazed at Harvard’s accumulated 
loot, he may seek relief among the shops along 
Massachusetts Avenue, just outside the Harvard 
Yard. They offer him books, skin-diving equip¬ 
ment (or skis, if he comes at the end of 
summer), books again, conservative suits and 
thin neat ties, books once more, cameras, 
tobacco pipes, prints: very much a university 
row. He may look for the heart of Harvard, its 
Yard, perhaps entering through the gate in¬ 
scribed 

BY THE GENERAL COURT OF MASSACHUSETTS BAY 
28 OCTOBER 1636 AGREED rtO GIVE 400/ 
TOWARDS A SCHOALE OR COLLEDGE_ 

Inside is a surprisingly quiet precinct—a medley 
of buildings of various dates, designs, and sizes, 
scattered among lawns and trees that are the 
home of a breed of sophisticated grey squirrels. 
The tallest building is the Memorial Church, 
with an ambitious white spire. The most thick¬ 
set is the Widcner Library, which confronts the 
Church. 

T he yard is a congenial area. Though 
there are university police at the main gate, 
you can get into it by a dozen different routes. 
Young wives wheel their babies along its paths. 
Pigeons wheel and alight, unalarmed. Yet the 
tourist, especially in midsummer, out of term, 
cannot get much sense of Harvard. He ought 
to see the Yard at ten or eleven or twelve in 
term-time, when the paths arc thick with 
Harvard boys and Radcliffe girls in transit from 
one class to another. Even then he would miss 
much, for universities do not reveal very much 
of themselves to the outsider. If he happened to 
be in Cambridge in early June, though—more 
precisely in June, 1960, when I too was there, at 
the end of a year as visiting lecturer—he might, 
like me, catch glimpses of half a dozen aspects 
of Harvard. 

In mid-June the last written examinations, the 
last orals were over. The grades were settled, 
beyond protest. The prizes were being awarded 
and announced: $50 for an essay on Dante; the 
James Gordon Bennett award, which went to 
a thesis on Bertrand Russell—The Plea for 
“Sane” Nuclear Politics', prizes for essays on 
the collapse of the Weimar Republic, and on the 
political thought of Andre Malraux; a $250 
award, carried off by a Radcliffe girl, for a thesis 
on The Fall of Hyperion: The Moral Function 
of the Poet\ and so on. Radcliffe students, living 
a few blocks away in* their own Yard, had 
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disposed of their hired bicycles. The second¬ 
hand bookshops were up to their necks in dis¬ 
carded texts. Each day the back page of the 
Harvard Crimson, the student newspaper, adver¬ 
tised things for sale—1950 Chevrolets, 1958 
M.G.s, studio couches, microscopes, guitars. 
There were rooms to let, appeals for passengers 
to drive to San Francisco and share expenses. 

The annual exodus was under way. It sounded, 
to judge from the conversations in the Yard or 
on “Mass Ave," as if nearly everyone was of! 
to Europe for at least a month. Many were going 
by chartered flight, at bargain rates. Some of 
the oarsmen on the Charles were bound for 
Henley. Rhodes Scholars discussed longer 
destinies. The faculty, too, were in motion. 
Their families might be vacationing already, 
mulatto-hued from sunburn, at Martha’s Vine¬ 
yard, or in New Hampshire, or on Cape Cod. 
The husbands talked of sabbatical leave in Paris, 
research at the British Museum, a conference 
in Stockholm, meetings with friends in Madrid 
or Amsterdam. Edmund Wilson, a visiting pro¬ 
fessor in 1959-60, was leaving for Wellfleet on 
the Cape. Leon Edel, another visitor, who had 
been transcribing the huge collection of Henry 
James letters in the Houghton Library, was 
devising a Jamesian tour in Europe. Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr. and John Kenneth Galbraith 
were flying to Berlin to attend the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom. Later they and others would 
fly to Los Angeles or Chicago for the party con¬ 
ventions. Robert Lee Wolff, a Byzantinist with 
a subsidiary passion for Victorian literature, was 
going to Aberdeenshire—to the back of the 
north wind—to consult material for his book 
on the Scottish fantasist George Macdonald. 
Paul Tillich, the theologian, was away for two 
months in Japan. Merle Fainsod, of the Russian 
Research Centre, was travelling somewhere 
between Pakistan and Indonesia. 

T here were arrivals as well as departures: 

parents and relatives on hand for Com¬ 
mencement, and the Class Reunions, stratified 
in a living geology. 

The strata lay as deep in time as the Class 
of 1905 and as near modernity as 1957. The 
two most conspicuous layers were formed by 
the Class of 1935 and the Class of 1910, cele¬ 
brating their twenty-fifth and fiftieth reunions 
and displaying their respective dates on the 
bands of special (though conservative) straw 
hats. Proprietary-wistful, the alumni of 1935 and 
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their families were to be seen by the hundred' 
around Cambridge: Marquandish men who had 
made their way in the world and always found 
that Harvard was part of that world, well- 
groomed and fairly athletic men, with faces 
younger than their bodies; appropriate Mar¬ 
quandish wives, with bodies younger than their 
faces; and their children, half-awed, half- 
mutinous, both older and younger than their 
years, carrying Harvard emblems and being 
forcibly photographed against the bronze statue 
of John Harvard in the Yard. Student guides 
ushered them among the buildings to indicate 
changes in their lost landscape—the northward 
spread of the natural sciences, the Lamont 
Library with its Poetry Room, the manuscript 
acquisitions of the Houghton Library, the 
thuggish new towers of Leverett House, the 
brand-new Quincy House (an undergraduate 
college with sand-murals by Nivola, so hotel- 
chic in plan and decor that it has been nick¬ 
named the Quincy-Hilton). Cocktail parties 
were arranged for the Class of 1935, a concert 
of the Boston Pops , a lobster dinner, sundry 
lectures and symposia, and a memorial service 
for clascmates and wives. At the end of the re¬ 
union the group quiedy disclosed that it had 
scraped together for the alma mater a class gift 
of half a million dollars. 

The Class of 1910 had a less strenuous 
schedule. But, well-treated Rip Van Winkles, 
they too had their special occasions—an “Ivy 
League March” written expressly for them, a 
gathering at the Brookline Country Club. The 
grandson of Ralph Waldo Emerson, normally 
resident in Concord, put in an appearance. So 
did Walter Lippmann, whose own seventieth 
anniversary had some months earlier been cele¬ 
brated with a Festschrift volume of essays. A 
third member, T. S. Eliot, was not present, 
though he had briefly visited Harvard the 
previous autumn and though he had loyally 
completed his questionnaire for the 560-pagc 
Class Report. (“Tom,” according to the Class 
Secretary, “was very shy and introspective in 
college.”) 

C ommencement day, the grand finale, 
came on June 16th. Radcliffe College, 
officially separate, undoubtedly equal, and un¬ 
officially merged with Harvard, held its Com¬ 
mencement the day before. Harvard’s affair was 
staged in the Yard, in the great quad¬ 
rangle between the Widener Library and the 
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Memorial Church. Fourteen thousand ticket- 
holders assembled under the trees. The day was, 
if anything, excessively sunny. Ladies in silk 
fanned their programmes and, with the mild 
displeasure of people who are accustomed to 
seats in the stalls, pointed out to their husbands 
that some people were in the shade or were 
nearer to the distant platform and would enjoy 
a superior view. But though it was uncomfort¬ 
able on the wooden chairs, the atmosphere was 
extraordinarily affable. How good to be inside 
the Yard! (And so might the casual, excluded 
tourist think.) Harvard had taken over the town 
for the day: the police outside had even 
placarded the parking-meters to concede the 
triumph. Governor Furcolo came in pilgrimage 
from the Boston State House with his jogging, 
portly escort of National Lancers, sweating in 
the costumes of Polish cavalry of Napoleonic 
vintage as they had ritually sweated on the same 
annual errand for over a century. 

A black wedge, the Academic Procession, 
began to move through a lane in the multitude, 
headed by President Pusey. Mortarboards and 
top hats bobbed above the heads of the spec¬ 
tators. Somewhere among the top hats was 
Senator Kennedy in his capacity as Harvard 
Overseer. The procession reached the platform 
and subsided into place. A bell rang from the 
church tower. The Sheriff of Middlesex County, 
uniformed in black and red, thumped his sword 
three times to call the meeting to order. In the 
ensuing silence, his voice divinely clear through 
the loudspeakers, the Preacher to the University 
offered a prayer. An anthem from the University 
Choir. Then three brief orations: one by a West 
Indian student in Latin (“Who can understand 
that}" whispered a wife close to me, her hus¬ 
band frowning back at her); one on “Education 
and Social Concern,” full of exemplary senti¬ 
ments; and a mellifluous tribute to Harvard’s 
international spirit by an Englishman from the 
Business School. Another anthem. 

Then, phalanx by phalanx, announced by their 
deans and greeted with polite applause, the 
candidates for degrees from the graduate 
schools, fearsome in their collectivity, their sheer 
man-hourage of application, their square- 
yardage of diploma. Four hundred and ninety- 
three from the School of Arts and Sciences, in¬ 
cluding 189 Ph.D.s; 136 from the School of 
Education, primed to teach the teachers how to 
teach; 39 architects, landscapers, and others from 
the School of Design; a regiment of 573 from 
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the right-bank Business School (of these, 554 
Masters in Business Administration); 45 savants 
in Public Administration; 142 survivors of the 
Medical School; 11 Doctors of Dental Medicine; 
71 qualified experts in Public Health; 524 nimble 
in case-studies (case-hardened, in the hoary joke) 
from the Law School; and a final 42—not very 
many, perhaps, in view of President Pusey’s 
summons to a religious rebirth—from the 
Divinity School. In all, 2,076 postgraduate 
degrees. 

Swiftly despatched, they made way for the 
undergraduates of Harvard College, the 991 
members of the senior class, who had already 
undergone several days of feasting and exhorta¬ 
tion. One hundred and nineteen of them had 
just been commissioned into the armed services 
through the ROTC programme. All had 
received their diplomas from the masters of their 
“houses” (Leverett, Adams, Eliot, Winthrop, 
Lowell, Kirkland, Dunster, Quincy), and had 
had the chance to attend dances and parties-and 
the customary moonlight cruise in Boston Har¬ 
bour. Just over half the class. President Pusey 
declared, had graduated with honours, twenty- 
two of them summa cum laude. 

After the seniors of Harvard College, the 
guests. The audience squinted at the tiny figures 
on the dais in an effort to see which celebrities 
were about to be presented with honorary 
degrees. The secret had been efficiently kept. As 
each of the fifteen recipients rose for his one- 
sentence citation and his allowance of applause, 
there was a gratified sense that in honouring 
others Harvard had reasserted its own prestige 
as an arbiter of reputation. Nothing for 
publicists or charlatans. A few just rewards 
for the faithful: a degree, for instance, to Mr. 
Pratt of New York, an alumnus who had for¬ 
merly directed the $82^ million fund-drive. 
Some recognition for scholarship and research: 
to Rene Wellek the literary critic and to Sir 
Macfarlane Burnet the Australian authority on 
virus diseases. Above all, accolades for the great 
world, the world of which the Yard wished to 
be a microcosm—for Robert Menzies, Prime 
Minister of Australia; for Paul-Henri Spaak of 
Belgium and Nato; for Eugene Black, president 
of the International Bank (who also got degrees 
in i960, as it chanced, from Yale and Princeton); 
for Lucio Costa, designer of Brazil’s new 
capital; for Llewellyn Thompson, America's 
current ambassador toJMoscow. 

A few more items to end the ceremony. The 
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rotund music o£ the Commencement Hymn 
(words by an alumnus of 1856): 

Detts omnium creator. 

Rerum mundi moderator, 

Crescit cuius es fundator, 

Nostra Universitas, 

Integri sint curatores, 

Eruditi projessores, 

Largiantur donatores. 

Bene partas copias .... 

A benediction. The last flourish from the Sheriff 
of Middlesex County. Then the gathering dis¬ 
integrated, surfeited and content. There would 
be more speeches later that day, from Mr. 
Menzies and M. Spaak. But the University’s 
year, and mine with it, was virtually done with. 

S uch affairs are as a rule better handled 
in England. This must be admitted even if 
one dislikes them. In America they are often 
half-hearted or pompous or a little vulgar or—in 
the big universities—borne down by weight of 
numbers. Harvard’s Commencement impressed 
and even stirred me. It was managed with 
dignity and precision. It seemed both solemn 
and debonair. 

The impression lingered in the next few days, 
as I went back to my room in the Widencr 
Library and began to o!car the desk for the per¬ 
manent occupant, a professor who had been 
away on leave. I remembered my initial surprise 
on hearing that several of the hundred private 
studies in Widener are allotted to retired pro¬ 
fessors. The historians Samuel Eliot Morison 
and Frederick Mcrk are among them. I admired 
the piety that underlay this courtesy and the tact 
required to administer it. I found further in¬ 
stances of benevolence and privilege among the 
papers in my desk. There were the well-printed 
faculty agenda (or “dockets”), each of which 
had some such note as this: 

The Committee appointed to prepare a Minute 
on the Life and Services of the late Wilhelm 
Reinhold Walter Koehler, William Dorr Board- 
man Professor of Fine Arts, Emeritus, will 
present the Minute to the Faculty. 


There were' further reminders of Boston*^; 
Cambridge life in the notices of a Courbet show 
at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and of 
Rembrandt drawings exhibited at the Fogg; and; 
in the programme of concerts given by die 
Boston Symphony in the Sanders Memorial 
Theatre (which revived memories for me of 
packed benches; of the giant Latin inscription 
above the stage; of the marble statue of James 
Otis forever protesting at the Writs of Assist¬ 
ance; of the names of Civil War dead in die' 
sombre foyer; of two of the musicians who un¬ 
cannily resembled Adenauer and Selwyn Lloyd). 

I came upon notices of a lecture-series by George 
Kcnnan (who drew immense crowds) and a talk 
by the playwright Lillian Heilman (whose play 
Toys in the Attic opened in Boston); and upon 
invitations to dinners of the Crimson , the Signet 
Society, the Nieman Fellows (journalists selected 
for a year of meditation at Harvard), the Junior 
Fellows (a group of graduates who work un¬ 
disturbed by Ph.D. requirements). There were 
announcements of receptions held by the 
Advocate (a literary magazine) for W. H. Auden 
and other authors. I turned over posters about 
plays, an appeal for the Poets’ Theatre, leaflets 
on nuclear disarmament (a movement in which 
David Riesman and the historian Stuart Hughes 
were involved), a programme of the festival 
organised by Quincy House, which included a 
reading by Arthur Kopit (Harvard ’59), author 
of a play entitled Oh Dad, Poor Dad, Mamma’s 
Hung You In The Closet And I’m Feelin’ So 
Sad. 

All these mementos added to the effect made 
by the Commencement. In sum they compose 
the conventional picture, the one that has been 
so often drawn, of Harvard the powerful, the 
brilliant, benign, and cosmopolitan: Fair Har¬ 
vard, or “Imperial Harvard” as it was labelled 
not long ago in a ‘magazine article. This is 
Harvard as the tourist, the successful student, 
the heartwarmed alumnus, or the flattered 
foreigner may see it. 


The same spirit seemed to reside in other docu¬ 
ments: invitations, for example, to dinners and 
meetings of the Colonial Society of Massa¬ 
chusetts, the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences— 
each of these an institution with a substantial 
headquarters in or near Boston. The Academy 
sponsors the excellent periodical Daedalus, 
edited by the Harvard physicist Gerald Holton. 


T here were other papers in my desk— 
the kind of stuff swept under the carpet 
when “Fair Harvard” is being posed for another 
portrait. 

There were memoranda about unsatisfactory 
students, the hopelessly inept few who had some¬ 
how hung on thus far. More disquieting were 
the general run of undergraduate essays, of the 
middle range between the excellent and the 
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execrable. In bulk such essays conveyed an im¬ 
pression of a Harvard that is in examiner’s 
parlance Fair Only. They were full of jargon 
and approximation. They seemed unable to 
penetrate imaginatively beyond the immediate 
past—beyond, say, 1950. The freshmen used the 
1776-And-All-That cliches of high school. The 
juniors and seniors had acquired another set of 
cliches, the vogue-words of college life: 
dichotomy, empathy, ambiguity, concept, sym¬ 
bol, paradox. A high proportion of under¬ 
graduates would go on to graduate school. Were 
they travelling a route from naivetd by way of 
modishness to dullness? In their natural history, 
did the freshmen evolve into the stalemen of 
the graduate treadmill, those apprentices of 
Academe bound to an indefinite but usually pro¬ 
tracted term of servitude? 

I knew some first-rate graduate students. I met 
others who seemed prematurely old and 
cautious, as if they were absorbing the vices of 
academic life before they had a chance to grasp 
its virtues. I felt sorry for such students to see 
them emerge from the library stacks, myopic in 
the sunlight, hugging the dark green book-bags 
that are part of the Harvard costume, weighed 
down by inner burdens of information, treading 
along with the same resigned rhythm as their 
pregnant wives: youngsters winded in their 
twenties. 

Now and then i was oppressed by the clutter 
and inhumanity of the educational process in 
America. In such moments I wondered whether 
it is much more than a series of expensive 
sausage machines: whether despite the sem¬ 
blance of energy and efficiency it has not almost 
broken down, so that it is alternately too cruel 
and too lenient to the product, mangling and 
skimping in careless sequence. Or whether its 
problems, like those of traffic on the American 
highways, are not multiplied by the very 
measures (more highways, more college build¬ 
ings and classes) that are meant to solve them. 
American reformers bewail the small sums that 
are spent on education. To the visitor the re¬ 
markable fact is that so much is spent; the 
system suffers more from intellectual than 
material poverty. Harvard is only one among 
the hundreds of colleges affected by the per¬ 
vasive mediocrity, the permissive slackness of 
American secondary education. But is Harvard 
entitled to congratulate itself on the undoubted 
brilliance of its best students? These are the 
ones that bring glory to Harvard and solace to 
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those who teach there. Does Harvard make 
them; or do they make Harvard? Does Harvard 
draw them merely because of its long-acquired 
prestige? Would they educate themselves, no 
matter how bad their school or college? 

Two suspicions .haunt the teacher, or should 
from time to time: 

(a) that he is powerless: his bad students remain 
bad, while the good ones are good in and of 
themselves; 

(b) that he is not powerless, but that he has been 

derelict: standards are low and he is in part 
responsible. # 

I n what ways could Harvard be held 
responsible for the mediocrity of its average 
students? 

One piece of evidence, though obviously un¬ 
reliable, is the Confidential Guide to Freshman 
Courses. This booklet, an annual production 
compiled and marketed by students (similar tip- 
sheets exist, I think, at Yale and other colleges), 
is not entirely destructive. It pays high compli¬ 
ments to certain professors. But a number are 
scolded: A is heavy, B irrelevant, C facetious, 
D inaudible. The comments on “section men” 
are even harsher. Harvard’s large lecture-courses 
are broken into discussion sections conducted by 
graduate students and instructors, who also do 
most of the work in marking papers. Harvard 
relies even more than other colleges on this 
expedient. The teaching staff, like an army com¬ 
manded by generals and sergeants, has a gener¬ 
ous establishment of senior figures, and a big 
shifting population of lowly, part-time Nicholas 
Nicklebys, with a void between these extremes. 
The assistants who worked with me were admir¬ 
able. I heard less enthusiastic verdicts on some 
of their colleagues. 

Occasional undergraduates grumbled to me 
that Harvard was “too big” and “mechanical.” 
They attended vast lectures given by celebrated 
professors whom they never met, and section 
meetings conducted by nervous assistants whose 
grading of papers and examinations they did 
not trust. 

“Harvard,” I was told, “hires big names for 
the sake of the name. Then these prima donnas 
begin to resent interruptions to their own 
careers. They let substitutes lecture for them. 
They’re too busy to revise their lectures, so they 
give the same stuff year after year. They find 
students a nuisance. Go and see them in office- 
hours and you feel ygu are intruding if you 
stay more than five minutes.” 
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The complaint was not universal. But it 
seems to have some foundation. The under- 
graduates probably have less cause for grievance 
than the graduate students (in Arts & Sciences: 
I cannot speak for the other graduate schools; 
those in the Law School seemed more than con¬ 
tent with their lot). In the College, students 
after their first year live in Houses, each with 
a well-intentioned if not very comprehensive 
tutorial system. Freshman seminars are being 
organised. But for the graduate students it may 
be a long and lonely haul, with not much chance 
to meet the faculty informally. There are plenty 
of social functions at Harvard but they have a 
tinge of caste-structure about them. The cor¬ 
diality between unequals has an element of 
calculation on both sides. 

Plodding towards his Ph.D., teaching several 
hours a week, the Nicholas Nickleby often 
becomes bemused by Harvard’s reputation. 
Unwilling to take a job in the academic back- 
woods he hangs around Cambridge, yearning 
to be kept on though his chances are negli¬ 
gible. The same anguish in more acute form 
afflicts the faculty member who has been teach¬ 
ing for several years but who has not achieved 
tenure. The emotion is of course not confined 
to Harvard yet it is more poignant there than 
in other American universities. It represents a 
reversal of the national psychological drama of 
the Rejected Father: this is the drama of the 
Rejected Son. Will the assistant professor be 
banished, or can he by luck and magic and 
worthiness reach the snug harbour of an 
associate professorship? Here is The Quest jor 
Permanence (to borrow the title of a book on 
another subject recently published by the 
Harvard Press). Even those who triumph in the 
ordeal are said to reveal its after-effects for 
years. 

One after-effect is complacence. What the pro¬ 
moted teacher may have previously described 
to his friends as a game of chance, or even a 
rigged game, he now naturally regards as a 
game of skill, a test of altogether exceptional 
merit. Indeed “complacence” is the commonest 
charge levelled against Harvard. Among the 
entertainments provided for the alumni of 1935 
was a lecture on “Harvard's Place in Outer 
Space.” Whoever chose the title certainly meant 
it as a joke. Was it though a slightly smug 
private joke, an instance of the bland we-happy- 
fewness detectable in the whole Commencement 
ceremony? 
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I talked about these matters with a friend' 
from the Middle West who insisted that the 
special odour of Harvard was “sickly with 
decay:” it was the sweet unbearable smell of 
success. 

He was an intellectual, far angrier with his 
country than any Englishmen I know are angry 
with theirs. He was disgusted with what he; 
called the “Effluent Society.” He was disgusted 
with himself for having been drawn at all to 
Harvard, where he held a sort of peripheral 
post. We stood together one day on the slim 
bridge over the Charles that links the Business 
School with Harvard proper. It was a sunny 
day and I remarked on the benignity of the 
scene. Unlike most Harvard people, he reacted 
violently. The whole place, he said, was a fake. 
He had nothing against the Business School, 
except a fundamental objection to all business 
schools. He thought this one was a pretty good 
specimen, though Harvard sneered at it 
privately. But he hated its colonial architecture, 
and that of most of the 20th-century buildings 
of the university. It was “morticians’ archi¬ 
tecture.” 

“They fake an American past that was never 
so glossy and prosperous. Like Colonial 
Williamsburg, only bigger, and they have 
people actually living in this place part of the 
year to make it more lifelike. You know those 
funeral parlours in the Colonial style, with a 
lamp lit in each window and a guarantee that 
every 100m is air-conditioned? No indelicacy— 
that’s Harvard. Worse still, they put everyone 
into Houses, just because Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge have colleges. Here in Lowell House 
there’s even a High Table where they wear 
dinner jackets now and then. You can’t do that 
to Americans, at least not to real ones. Either 
we’re Americans or we’re nothing.” 

I was amused by his estimate of Harvard’s 
Anglophilia and suggested that the situation 
was more complicated than he recognised. I 
reminded him that though there are pictures 
of Dear Old England hanging in the Harvard 
Club in New York, they are confined to the 
Men’s Room. A view of D. W. Brogan's college, 
Peterhousc, is placed above the urinals. Ought 
Englishmen, ought Denis Brogan in particular, 
to feel complimented or insulted? 

My friend was not interested in this problem. 
He wondered, though, why there was an 
occasional English boy with a title among the 
Harvard undergraduates. 

"From what I know of England, he must 
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have tried first to get into Oxford or Cambridge 
and they must have turned him down. No 
offence to you”—my friend knew that I teach 
at Manchester University—‘‘but he wouldn’t be 
seen dead in Birmingham or Manchester. So he 
comes here. The Redbricks would be too 
grubby: he can pass Harvard off as ‘amusing.’ 
Harvard the next-best-thing.” 

I pointed out that many American colleges 
have built in the colonial idiom. The reply, per¬ 
haps illogical, was that Harvard should have 
known better. I mentioned the newer buildings. 
Again they did not pass muster. My Middle 
Western companion thought them inferior—and 
I agree with him—to the best of the recent con¬ 
struction nearby at M.I.T. It was all a question, 

I told him, of one’s attitude to piety. There 
were evidences of a kind of piety all over the 
Boston-Cambridge area: for example, in the fre¬ 
quent use of the word memorial —Storrow 
Memorial Drive, Sanders Memorial Theatre, 
and so on. My friend’s response? 

“Exactly. The whole area is a mausoleum. 
There’s a saying that although today Berkeley 
is known as the Harvard of the West Coast, in 
a couple of years Harvard may get called the 
Berkeley of the East Coast. / think it may get 
called the Forest Lawn of the East Coast. Take 
the little Lampoon building at Harvard. The 
Lampoon used to be a funny magazine. Now 
it’s like the Embalmers' Monthly. You know 
why if you go inside their place. It’s full of old 
stuffed animals and old framed jokes. Or take 
the Signet. They have lunches and their own 
clubhouse. But they’re extinct too. Once you 
could find F. O. Matthiesscn there every day, 
and men like Perry Miller, and really talk. It 
was marvellous for undergraduates. Now, 
Matty’s dead and the spirit has gone out of 
things. And you know what they have for 
decorations? Old menus and a few pressed 
roses I They have a rose that T. S. Eliot used 
to own. Think of that—that’s Signet for you, 
and all of Harvard.” 


A nother day I lunched with a professor 
„ from a college a few miles away. Bitterly 
and conspiratorially he analysed the badness of 
some of Harvard’s departments. Too many men, 
he claimed, were appointed because they had 
A&ne right names, private incomes, Boston con¬ 
nections. Harvard wanted to keep the tone up, 
brill»>ha V e the big houses on Craigie and Brattle 
ones t»-,i e( j by Harvard people. I asked him—he 
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was Jewish—whether there were any traces of 
anti-Semitism in Harvard appointments. 

‘‘Traces? Until the war Harvard never gave 
permanent appointments to Jews—at any rate, 
not in the College. Things have changed since 
then. But they like to appoint their own Jews— 
people with Harvard Ph.D.s.” With an air of 
open-mindedness he admitted that this might be 
an unfair criticism: “After all, Harvard prefers 
to appoint everyone , not just Jews, from inside.” 

I had a third conversation with a friend from 
California, a man with strongly liberal opinions. 
Harvard’s, he said, was a ^painless liberalism,” 
a matter of fighting small battles that they 
could not possibly lose. “They think they lead 
the country—that’s just a delusion. Setting an 
example means showing real courage, not 
merely passing resolutions. Rich private institu¬ 
tions like Harvard have nothing to worry about. 
Let them face the legislature as they’d have to 
do in a state university—in fact let them have 
to deal with the Massachusetts legislatures You 
wouldn’t get a squeak out of most of this 
faculty.” 

Finally, a friend who is a Harvard professor 
mentioned the Society of Junior Fellows as one 
of Harvard’s failures. When the Society was 
organised, it was, he said, a brave attempt to 
get away from the Ph.D. nonsense. The first 
Fellows were bright and argumentative. Now 
they were diligent and polite. “There’s too much 
S.C.R. mystique—silver candlesticks, sherry, 
nice gentlemanly conversation. It’s a come-down 
from the days of Henderson and Whitehead.” 

S uch comments found a response in me, 
not only because they were a relief after 
hearing so much of the other, “Fair Harvard,” 
but also because of my own post in an English 
Redbrick. 

I was mildly chagrined to discover that for 
many Americans, as for many of my own 
countrymen, there are only two real universities 
in Britain ( L.S.E. might be a third, though some 
Americans speak as if it passed out of existence 
with the death of Harold Laski). In Britain I 
was tired of those Oxford-and-Cambridge anec¬ 
dotes, of the conversational boat-race with only 
two conceivable entries. At some Harvard cock¬ 
tail parties it was almost like being back in 
England: the inidal enquiry as to which of the 
two one taught at, the faint bewilderment on 
hearing that it was neither, the subsequent in¬ 
troduction (a few d(inks later) as being “Mr. 
Cunliffe from Birmingham,” or Liverpool, or 
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Leeds. So I could not help being sympathetic to 
the criticism that Harvard was living too com¬ 
fortably, off unearned income. I was half-ready 
to envisage Berkeley as an American Redbrick, 
and to hope that it would vanquish Harvard in 
the contest for top place on the academic 
prestige-scale. 

I was a little bothered, too, by the Harvard 
thinness that exasperated my Middle Western 
acquaintance: its loss of nerve when its com¬ 
placence could not cover the situation. A genera¬ 
tion ago Malcolm Cowley observed of American 
expatriates that they were always shouting for 
Harvard and Yale to carry the ball, but that 
they could not repress the belief that the game 
was in the bag for Oxford and the Sorbonne. 
Before Cowley, Henry Adams and others dis¬ 
sected the vulnerabilities of Boston-Cambridge. 
The symptoms are still discernible. Boston, as 
Elizabeth Hardwick recently asserted,* has 
become more dowdy and provincial and less able 
to sustain the pretence, except in a pathetically 
solipsist way, that it is the Hub of the Universe. 
Harvard has become much less provincial since 
Henry Adams’ time. But its inherited pieties 
are not always very robust. Otherwise how 
could there be so much veneration for a “char¬ 
acter” such as “Copey” (Charles T. Copeland), 
a bygone professor of English who was pitiably 
proud of his few aphorisms (“To eat is human, 
to digest divine” is one of them)? Some of the 
Harvard mannerisms—an arch weariness in the 
voice, a way of carrying head and hands—seem 
peculiarly derivative, and bring to mind again 
the contention of our Middle Westerner: 
namely, that whatever Harvard stands for, it 
cannot be achieved without a surrender of some 
essential Americanncss. 

I n sorting out reactions so varied and 
somewhat contradictory it is useful to con¬ 
sider what Harvard has in common with other 
universities. Like every university in the world 
it is a disappointment. I am not thinking of 
minor deficiencies—personal feuds, curricular 
rigidities, and the like—but of a larger failure, 
the failure inherent in all institutions whose aim 
is in part professedly moral. 

In universities as among religious bodies—the 
closest parallel—we are aware of and cannot for¬ 
give the difference between ought and is. What 
they might be is so tremendous. What they are 
is so inevitably humdrum, so tantalisingly a 

• Elizabeth Hardwick, Boston, Encounter, Nov., 
1959. 


substitute for the Good Life. Universities gcM*'*' 
ate myths, therefore, of intellectual ferment in 
other eras or in other places, of the one-time' 
great and their rapt audiences, of glorious eccen¬ 
trics who made life continuously surprising and . 
rich. Perhaps it is healthier to believe such 
myths than to believe that the greatness has 
been attained in one’s own time and place. Cer¬ 
tainly it is more usual. This is why the under¬ 
graduate becomes frantic in pursuit of the Good 
Life, as he hears the laughter from another 
room, the applause from a lecture he did not 
attend; or why the teacher becomes cynical, and 
convinced that his students worsen each year; 
or why on splendid institutional occasions one 
has the uneasy feeling that the setting and the 
ritual are superior to the people involved in 
them. The measure of Harvard, as of any uni¬ 
versity, is calibrated in failure: by the size of 
the gap between aspiration and actuality. 

Harvard has more particular features that it 
shares with all or some American colleges. Like 
the rest it is affected by the prior weaknesses of 
American schooling, by the frighteningly high 
cost of education, by the growing number of 
students around the nation and the growing 
competition for places, and by the cautious, 
deceptively cool tone of current American life. 
Harvard’s atmosphere might well seem a little 
flat to a visitor from another continent, though 
probably not if he is from Western Europe. 
Party politics caused less excitement in i960 than 
the issue of Negro segregation. Woolworth’s, 
one of the chain-stores that had experienced sit- 
in demonstrations at the lunch-counters of its 
Southern branches, was methodically picketed 
in Cambridge by Harvard and Raclcliffe 
students. There were similar activities in various 
college communities. 

H arvard can be grouped in a number 
of ways. It is one of the private educa¬ 
tional institutions, like Chicago and Columbia, 
which have one thing above all in common: the 
need to raise money, a need they feel far more 
acutely than the state tax-supported institutions. 
Harvard is also in the “Ivy League” of Eastern 
colleges and universities. They are a miscel¬ 
laneous group but as a whole they are socially 
and intellectually fashionable. The “Ivy League” 
overlaps with what can be called the “Big 
League,” of universities which are listed at the 
top of the academic prestige-polls. Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton are in both. They share 
pride of place in the “Big League” with Cali- 
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fornia (Berkeley), Chicago, Columbia, Michi¬ 
gan, Pennsylvania, M.I.T. (in a special cate¬ 
gory), and a few others. In other words 
Harvard is not sui generis. It docs not occupy 
in the United States the place occupied by 
Oxbridge in Britain, or by the Sorbonne in 
France. To write of it as though it were the 
American university, in the sense of being with¬ 
out serious rivals, would be quite misleading. 

On the other hand, to speak of Harvard as 
the American university, in the sense of typify¬ 
ing them all, would be equally misleading. It 
does hold a unique position, if only because it 
is regarded as and regards itself as unique. 
Other Ivy League institutions may be Anglo¬ 
phile: Harvard is deemed the most Anglophile. 
Other universities may have a good conceit of 
themselves: Harvard is considered the most con¬ 
ceited. Even the men who told me of Harvard’s 
weaknesses assumed without question that it is 
still the most conspicuous academic target in 
America. They might predict that it would slip 
from first place. They might insist that some 
of Harvard’s boasted programmes—for instance, 
the plan of “general education” for freshmen— 
were actually pioneered elsewhere. They still 
conceded that Harvard leads the rest in a 
total assessment of social prestige, intellectual 
celebrity, and popular renown. Not all its 
departments were in the first rank. There were 
plenty of young Americans in high school who 
not only did not aspire to go to Harvard, but 
who knew next to nothing about it. Even so, 
cumulatively Harvard came first. Before long 
Berkeley might surpass it: their relative stand¬ 
ings fascinate American professors. Yet Berkeley 
itself has no doubt that Harvard is the rival. It 
can cull professors from practically anywhere 
else in the United States: Harvard faculty tend 
to stay put, in the conviction that they have 
already reached the promised land. 

This beinc so, the criticisms that are made of 
Harvard can be seen as unavoidable conse¬ 
quences of American life, and of Harvard’s 
very strengths. 

If the average students leave something to be 
desired, so do average students all over the 
United States—and indeed not merely in the 
United States. The Harvard average is far above 
the national average. As for the Nicholas 
Nicklebys, I dislike the habit of entrusting so 
much instruction to graduate students. But it is 
a national habit and there are arguments in its 
favour. Nor can I think of any practicable re¬ 


form that would abolish it: the cost of higher 
education would rise inordinately. I regret the 
sickly attachment to Harvard of so many of 
the graduate students; but what else is to be 
expected while Harvard’s prestige remains so 
high? Such circumstances—and I include here 
the situation of faculty who do not have tenure 
—are reminiscent of the tight, despairing atmo¬ 
sphere of British universities where promotion 
is concerned. In Britain there are more able men 
than senior posts to put them in, and there is a 
roughly comparable gulf between senior and 
junior academicians. But the parallel is acci¬ 
dental. The problem arises in Harvard only 
because so many of its products wish to stay 
there. Loss of will, self-hatred, and hatred of 
Harvard are engendered; but one cannot say 
that Harvard is to blame. 

Possibly the eminent professors are spoiled. 
Some of them have outside commitments. The 
Schlesingers and Galbraiths are, however, .un¬ 
typical in this respect; and in any case 
Schlesinger and Galbraith arc widely known 
and much admired by Harvard students. They 
and their colleagues are more distracted by out¬ 
side events than would be the case in such 
smaller colleges as Amherst or Dartmouth. Con¬ 
stant, informal contact between teacher and 
student is impossible on the Harvard scale. 
Something is lost in intimacy, but I think more 
is gained in general vitality. It is not only Har¬ 
vard that has this difficulty to reckon with. All 
over the United States the college professor is in 
demand as consultant, editor, researcher, TV 
performer, policy-maker, speech-writer. Business 
and government both want him. Professors in 
the Big League are especially sought after. They 
are bid for, where they are thought to be open 
to bidding, by rival universities. To secure one 
of these men is a great prize. Harvard’s prestige 
depends on having a generous share of scholars 
who enjoy national reputations. One Harvard 
professor told me that he had lately taught at a 
small though respectable liberal arts college. He 
published a book which was deservedly praised. 
Soon after the first enthusiastic reviews he re¬ 
ceived a telephone call from McGeorge Bundy, 
Dean of Arts and Sciences, to ask him whether 
he would like to come to Harvard. He came. 

According to gossip, Harvard has not in¬ 
variably succeeded. One hears rumours that X 
and Y could not be lured from Columbia. But 
usually A, B, and C can be lured; and it is no 
wonder that now and then Harvard’s satisfac- 
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tion at the process communicates itself un¬ 
pleasantly to the outsider. At least it is an active, 
not an inert complacence. 

A nglophilia is more difficult to write 
about. Even a disgruntled Englishman is 
pleased to find his country and his culture held 
in such esteem. The main difficulty, though, is 
that the word does not adequately define the 
phenomenon. Proper Bostonians and good 
Harvard men may admire some features of 
English life. But it is a culture rather than a 
country that they revere; and an ideal version 
of a culture—the England that might have been. 
And they admire it as an ally, or more precisely 
as a factor in their oum equation, rather than as 
a mother-country. Nineteenth-century Boston- 
Cambridge has been dismissed as “genteel.” 
Many Americans reject its spirit. The combina¬ 
tion of intellect and gentility has not been 
favoured in the United States. It has often taken 
on a querulous, defensive, snobbish, inbred, 
nostalgic quality. But Boston-Cambridgc at its 
best was far from being a conscious, weak imita¬ 
tion of England. It was capable of remarkable 
integrity and vigour. 

Harvard’s contribution varied in weight. A 
century ago it was a prim parochial college. 
Fifty years ago, transformed into a university 
by the long, energetic, and unpopular leader¬ 
ship of President Charles W. Eliot, it was still 
unlikeably staid. Nearly all its students were 
white, Protestant, Anglo-Saxon, and from the 
north-eastern states.* President Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell, following Eliot, brought Harvard nearer 
to greatness, and so did his successor, President 
James Bryant Conant. 

To-day it exhibits an interesting mixture of 
conservatism and radicalism. A third of the 
undergraduates are from New England, and 
two out of five from private schools. But those 
figures should be turned round, so as to stress 
that Harvard now draws its students from all 
over the country and that the majority are from 
public high schools. The trend will increase with 

* W. E. B. DuBois, a Negro who graduated from 
Harvard in 1890, says that by this period students 
from elsewhere were beginning to resent “the way 
New England students were dominating... college 
affairs. The class marshal on commencement day 
was always a Saltonstall, a Cabot, a Lowell, or 
from some such New England family." In 1890 
the outsiders managed to elect their own candi¬ 
date, a Negro, as cuss orator. (“A Negro Student 
at Harvard," Massachusetts Review, Spring i960, 
P 446 ) 


the stiffening competition for places. The sons 
of alumni are by no means certain of being 
admitted. While there are still only a handful, 
of Negro students, Harvard has ceased to be 
overwhelmingly Protestant and Anglo-Saxon. 
About a quarter of the undergraduates are 
Jewish and the proportion is higher in some of 
the graduate schools. The transition has been 
remarkable, and relatively swift. Hence the 
apparent confusion in popular American con¬ 
ceptions of Harvard: that it is “stuffy” and yet 
“long-haired,” snobbish and yet left-wing, ex¬ 
clusive and yet a “Jew college.” 

The transition was also deliberate. Other Ivy 
League colleges have changed likewise, but not 
quite so wholeheartedly. Historic New England 
gave priority to intellect. The idea survived, 
somewhat debased and debilitated but still not 
without worth, in the image of the gentleman- 
scholar. To it, perhaps just in time to save 
Harvard from sterility, was added the newer 
zeal for pure intellect: intellect, that is, judged 
without regard for doctrinal soundness or social 
pedigree. The two styles combine a little oddly 
in the Harvard manner, but they do combine 
in Harvard intellectual life, and they do repre¬ 
sent a concern for excellence. 

“Excellence” has lately become a catchword 
of American educators. How to reconcile it with 
the American passion for democratic uniformity 
is an urgent conundrum. Those who approach 
the problem fairly discover that Harvard has 
been making honourable and reasonably success¬ 
ful attempts to solve the insoluble. 

My Middle Westerner poured scorn upon the 
Colonial “houses” built in Lowell’s day. But the 
house system was a reform, not a pale imitation 
of Oxbridge. Other American colleges, includ¬ 
ing many said to be more “democratic,” accom¬ 
modate their students in fraternity buildings; 
the unloved minority tfho fail to secure election 
live elsewhere, as social outcasts. Harvard used 
to have its “Gold Coast” of expensive private 
rooms for wealthy students, and felt little or no 
obligation to look after the less wealthy. The 
house system, also introduced at Yale, was an 
experiment in the hope of avoiding both sorts 
of evil. True, the Harvard clubs (AD, Porcel- 
lian, etc.) remain, but they are non-residendal 
and peripheral to the life of the place, archaic 
survivals rather than an inner 61 ite. There is no 
Harvard spectacle of triumph and despair 
equivalent to Yale’s annual Tap Day , when the 
Yale societies (Sfyll & Bones and the rest) pub- 
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licly select their new members. The Colonial 
style in architecture is a safe bore, but any alter* 
native at the time—such as Yale’s ventures in 
Gothic—might have been worse. The Harvard 
houses bunch together pleasantly; the warm 
brick is of an agreeable hue; and the river- 
setting helps a great deal. In recent years 
Harvard’s architectural record has been far 
more enterprising than that of most British 
universities, though that may not be very high 
praise. It has even had the nerve to commission 
a building from Le Corbusier, his first in North 
America. 

R ebuttals, justifications. But is Harvard 
a great university? 

I believe so, in part for reasons already sug¬ 
gested. It is old—the oldest college in the United 
States. Age alone does not guarantee eminence. 
William & Mary College in Virginia, the second 
oldest, would to-day not be listed among the 
first hundred, let alone the best dozen American 
colleges. But age is a benefit. Of the more vener¬ 
able American establishments, Yale, Princeton, 
and Columbia have, like Harvard, maintained 
a high rank over a long period. Age confers a 
certain momentum, a self-assurance, a style of 
doing things, a resistance (especially important 
in America) to cheapjack innovation and to 
Hurrapatriotismus among the trustees. It ought 
to entail the survival of some old buildings, to 
give the eye delight, and to confront the two- 
dimensional young with the extra dimension of 
time past. With luck and good management 
there ought to be a gradual accretion of build¬ 
ings, covering all stages of the university’s his¬ 
tory and grouped in a coherent community. 
Harvard does not have quite as much room as it 
requires. But the very concentration is an advan¬ 
tage. One ought to be able to walk around a 
university, or at worst resort to a bicycle. Vast 
campuses have a boring melancholy quality; in 
so much space one feels like a fatigued dwarf. 
All of Harvard’s main buildings, apart from 
the medical and dental schools, lie within walk¬ 
ing distance of one another. Life swarms around 
the Yard, and around Harvard Square with its 
news-stand where you may buy the papers and 
periodicals of half-a-dozen countries. Many of 
the faculty live close in. They pay dearly for the 
privilege. Rents are high and quarters sometimes 
cramped. But the community has hel<? together. 

And vet one learns to distrust places that are 
always talking about themselves as a “com¬ 


munity.” They are invariably claustrophobic, 
when D knows beyond conjecture whom E has 
invited to dinner and begins to brood over die 
question of why D was not also invited. Univer¬ 
sity communities should not have to live upon 
their own resources. Their inhabitants should 
not consider themselves exiles from the great 
world. In Harvard’s case, “Greater Boston" may 
not be a genuine metropolis but it is good 
enough. It provides congenial areas to live in— 
notably Boston’s Beacon Hill, where a number 
of Harvard professors are elegantly situated. It 
is an attractive enough region for professors to 
remain in when they retire: contrast the humane 
yet sad settlement of emeritus homes, nick¬ 
named “the Graveyard,” at Princeton. Boston is 
run-down and laxly governed. But it has 
museums, libraries, orchestras, galleries, a har¬ 
bour, publishing houses—a large-scale variety 
and activity. If it is provincial, as New Yorkers 
contemptuously believe, Bostonians do not know 
this. Their city has been in a mess for a much 
longer time than is generally realised, and they 
are used to it. Moreover, though Boston is only 
a few minutes away from Harvard on the sub¬ 
way, it does not smother Harvard as London 
tends to obliterate the scattered colleges of its 
university. On the other hand, Harvard people 
arc not the sole guardians of academic culture. 
Nearness to a metropolis ought to involve, as in 
the Boston area, a proliferation of other colleges 
—and so more people to talk to and talk about. 
With M.I.T., Brandeis, Wellesley, Boston 
University and others near at hand, Harvard 
is in no danger of becoming a hermetic con¬ 
gregation. Nor need it strive to turn itself into 
a universal emporium. For instance, it does not 
need to create overnight an Institute of African 
Studies when there is already one in existence a 
couple of miles away at Boston University. 

All the same, the university itself must be big in 
order to be great. There are obvious limits to desir¬ 
able size. Above five or six thousand, the under¬ 
graduate population tends to become faceless to its 
teachers. But if the number is much smaller the 
college dwindles into an academy in which some 
branches of scholarship have only a token 
existence. And to the undergraduate college 
should be added graduate schools. For some of 
these, such as medicine and law, nearness to a 
large city is almost essential. Given this nearness, 
and a large and various university, other benefits 
follow—as they hav^for Harvard. It lies on one 
of the mam academic trade-routes. Visitors pas9 
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through in quantity, not in an artificially stimu¬ 
lated trickle ("I know Professor Blank would 
like to continue this stimulating discussion, but 
I am afraid I must tear him away so that he 
can catch his plane back to.There is a 
bigger selection of faces to look at on the street. 
There are genuine bookshops, not places that 
peddle greeting-cards and best-sellers. There arc, 
as there should be, more lectures, concerts, plays, 
and club-meetings than the student can possibly 
attend. If they are so scanty that he can go to all 
of them, there is a risk that he will be expected 
to go to all of them and so be frog-marchcd into 
cultivation. 

There should be women as well as men 
students. But colleges should not become matri¬ 
monial agencies or country clubs. Radcliffe has 
been a boon to Harvard, for it too now stands 
at the head of its league, as the most prestigious 
of women’s colleges. Radcliffe girls are often 
pretty, and often married by Harvard boys. But 
they arc not “co-eds” despite the fact of co¬ 
education. They do not act as cheerleaders for 
the Harvard football team. The Radcliffe Yard 
is not subject to the nasty imbecility of “panty 
raids.” 

H arvard is a rich institution, in part 
through its own tireless fund-raising 
efforts. Private colleges in America cannot sur¬ 
vive without such efforts. It is a question 
whether all will survive, when state universities 
can come by funds so much more readily. Here 
antiquity counts. Prestige begets prestige; money 
follows money. Rich, loyal alumni Qargiantur 
donatores ...) have long sustained Harvard. 
Time and money have endowed it with a library 
of 6j4 million volumes, fine art museums and 
scientific collections. Faculty salaries arc among 
the highest in the country. Because it is big and 
prosperous already, Harvard can count on 
liberal slices of money from the Federal govern¬ 
ment and from foundations. 

Attitude and vocabulary coarsen (“slices of 
money”) in discussing this topic. Many Ameri¬ 
can academics deplore the emergence of the 
“affluent professor” with his research budget 
and his consultant fees, and the general intensi¬ 
fying of the hunt for money. But historically, 
wealth and culture have been concomitant. Bad 
libraries breed bad books, though great libraries 
will not infallibly breed good books. On the 
whole scholarships lead to scholarship. Ameni¬ 
ties are conducive to amenity. As surely as 
Oxford or other ancient institutions, Harvard 


rests upon money. Its capacity to attract mOsly ^; 
to-day and its good sense in spending it-■.are' 4 ' 
crucial. 

What is going to happen to Harvard? j.Wilf 
Berkeley have supplanted it half a century from * 
now? In Berkeley’s favour are the westward ’ 
drift of the Berkcleian prophecy, the California 
sunshine, the glitter of San Francisco, the 
resources of a rich state, the almost ferocious 
energy with which Berkeley applies itself to 
acquiring the best scholars, the best graduate 
students. Harvard’s advantages arc cancelled by 
some of these. But her lead in prestige means 
something. So does what has been more solidly 
accumulated—in business terms, the inventory 
as well as the good-will. Can even Berkeley match 
Harvard’s library or its scientific collections? 

The rivalry is dramatic. But it is not really 
relevant for Britain. Berkeley is hardly compar¬ 
able with our Rcdbricks, or Harvard with Ox¬ 
bridge. There arc many other entrants in the 
competition and there is no chance that the 
leaders will outdistance pursuit. For this reason, 
among others, Harvard’s eminence pleased me. 

It seemed a great university because of a whole 
sum of virtues. Faculty and students were con¬ 
fident and earnest and quick—though admit¬ 
tedly the bulk of students do not write as 
engagingly as they talk. The place buzzed. My 
main complaint is a surly, ungrateful one: that 
I drank and dined too well too often in a suc¬ 
cession of good-looking houses among good- 
looking and extremely intelligent people, and 
became insomniac from the combination of 
physical and mental indulgence. 

True, the Harvard faculty has its dull men 
and its frumpish wives. There were repetitious 
smugnesses in the conversation and repetitious 
topics— Zhivago , Durrell, C. P. Snow, presi¬ 
dential politics, the satisfaction of being at 
Harvard. But in the main talk was wide-ranging 
and excellent. 

Brendan Behan once said it was his ambition 
to be a “rich Red.” I liked the rich Crimson 
tone of Harvard and felt that the blend of pros¬ 
perous piety and exuberant vitality did not fall 
hopelessly short, in a world of imperfect univer¬ 
sities, of the ideal of a great university. Any 
day, crossing the Yard, you might encounter 
along with a score of other exceptional men, 
Harry Levin, hurrying to lecture on Shake- ' 
speare; Van Quine, the philosopher; Werner 
Jaeger, the classicist; Talcott Parsons, the socio¬ 
logist; Crane Brinton, the historian; I. A. 
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Richards, stepping as if along a mountain path, 
with a knapsack on his back; ancient Roscoe 
Pound, emeritus of the Law School, smiling 
reminiscently to himself. 

I believe Harvard will continue to be a 
rare centre, that is good to be in despite the 
stultifying traffic and the surrounding frowsi¬ 
ness and the unkind climate. I was always happy 
to return there from visits elsewhere. After the 
gigantic state universities, after the demureness 


of the smaller New England colleges, my spirit 
lifted again to catch the view of the Harvard 
skyline, to be greeted with snatches of music or 
the rattle of typewriters from open windows on 
the Cambridge streets, to hear the applause from 
lectures I had not attended and to join in the 
applause at other lectures I did attend. Harvard’s 
snobberies seem to me harmless and even essen¬ 
tial, its weaknesses minor, its virtues firm and 
undeniable. If I were an American I would 
want my son to go there, and I would suspect 
that only his own ability could get him in. 


A Fantasy 

I see you from an eye-corner, innocence, 

Your brightness compared with my crippled form! 

But I have strength in these arms and legs yet; 

The thing that makes a warm murmuring in me 
Is that you do not know the knife I keep. 

Do, yes, throw your head back, sweet-unknowing, 

Dearest, soon you shall unburden me. 

There is always a kiss hanging about my lips, 

With nowhere to go—0 how my heart pounds! 

There! you are a darker darker darker red! 

Do you scream? my legs have magic speed! 

Richard Mayes 
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The Queen and I 

A Memoir and Some Reflections 


S ome three years ago I wrote an 
article in the Saturday Evening Post on 
the English Monarchy. It aroused, at the 
time, a good deal of controversy and abuse, 
and even now I am occasionally asked 
whether I think Princess Margaret ought to 
have married Group-Captain Townsend, or 
whether the Duke of Edinburgh is a good 
husband, as though I were some kind of 
expert on such questions. This is far from 
being the case. My knowledge of the Royal 
family is confined to what appears about 
them in newspapers and magazines. Since I 
read little of this vast and, to me, nauseous 
outpouring of printed matter, and am, in 
any case, sceptical about the authenticity of 
a great deal of it, I may be said to be more 
meagrely informed on the subject than arc 
most of my fellow-citizens, who tend to read 
it all avidly and credulously. Even so, having, 
by a journalistic chance, been pitch-forked 
into the subject, with consequences quite 
unforeseen at the time, I find myself con¬ 
tinuing to brood intermittently on it. 

The deadly solemnity with which my 
article was received, and the furious indig¬ 
nation it generated, made me feel that the 
Monarchy, at any rate as a social phenom¬ 
enon, deserved to be taken more seriously 
than I had previously supposed. Nothing is 
more illustrative of the true nature of society 
than a brush, such as I perforce had, with 
its manipulators. One sees then, in terms of 
a personal experience, how Lenin’s famous 
axiom— who whom? —really works. The 
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flywheels and pistons are discerned beneath 
the machine’s quiet, reassuring hum. It is 
like the difference between being a prison 
visitor and doing a stretch oneself. 

At one point, I went to see an eminent 
lawyer to consult him as to whether an action 
for libel lay in the distorted newspaper 
accounts of what I had actually written about 
the Monarchy, and in the offensive and pro¬ 
fessionally damaging comment based thereon. 
There might well have been libel, he said, 
pacing up and down his office, but I must 
never forget that, in view of the circum¬ 
stances, and the particular matter at issue, 
I could not count upon a jury or a judge 
taking an unprejudiced view. It was eerie 
and a little alarming to have the theory of 
'‘People’s" justice, as administered in Com¬ 
munist countries, thus expounded by this 
Dickensian figure—winged collar, dark suit, 
liability to press his finger-tips together—in 
the antique quiet and tranquillity of one of 
London’s Inns of Court. 

Before I became a delinquent, my natural 
impulse was to regard the Monarchy as 
essentially comical. With all the appur¬ 
tenances of supreme authority, as crown, 
throne, regal address, the Monarch has come 
to exercise none. Any rural district coun¬ 
sellor, in practice, has more say in the con¬ 
duct of public affairs. On those frail 
shoulders rests the burden of an empire^ one 
of the more ponderous and high-minded 
commentators like Mr. Richard Dimbleby 
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was liable to remark at the time of the 
present Queen’s coronation. One might as 
well say of Miss Barbara Hutton that on her 
frail, or not so frail shoulders rests the 
burden of Woolworths. There is no Empire, 
but only a holding company—the Common¬ 
wealth—set up to dispose of its dwindling 
residual assets. The suggestion that the 
nominal head-ship of so flimsy and evanes¬ 
cent a body is arduous would have appealed 
to a Jonathan Swift or Mark Twain as 
decidedly humorous. It is a traditional music- 
hall joke, in which pretension and actuality 
are grotesquely at variance. A clown solemnly 
advances upon bulky rubber weights, which, 
apparently with immense effort, he just 
manages to lift; then suddenly tosses them 
in the air, and runs off the stage. In the same 
sort of way, courtiers back respectfully away 
from a Royal presence which can neither 
harm nor, appreciably, benefit them; ladies 
drop creaking curtsies to an image of 
authority which history has rendered in¬ 
effectual and irrelevant. 

E ven obsequiousness and syco¬ 
phancy, to have reality, must be directed 
towards some end. The captain who 
officiously helps his brigadier on with his 
overcoat hopes to become a major. The 
salaried underling who hurries forward to 
settle a millionaire into his Rolls Royce hopes 
to steer some of the other’s wealth in his 
direction. The gigolo who declares passionate 
love to a wizened heiress hopes to participate 
in her affluence. If the brigadier disposes of 
no patronage, the millionaire of no surplus 
cash, and the heiress cannot be led to the 
altar, these acts become merely derisory. 
Nonetheless, it is an indubitable fact that 
the Monarchy, in its contemporary version, 
has attracted more adulation, not less, with 
the extinction of its power and authority. 
Ostensibly, at any rate, it is most beloved 
when it is most futile. Kings who claimed to 
rule by Divine Right were indifferent as to 
whether or not they were popular with ther 
subjects. Divine approbation sufficed. Henry 
VIII would have seen no point in consulting 
.Dr. Gallup had that worthy been function¬ 


ing in Tudor times. Subsequent Hano- 
varian monarchs were too bestial in their 
ways, and exorbitant in their financial re¬ 
quirements, to even envisage the possibility 
of attracting the people’s love. It was the 
people’s cash they wanted. Now that the 
Royal family's sole responsibility is to present 
an image of domestic felicity, to flap a hand 
and flash a gleaming smile at the adoring 
multitude, it has become as sought after, 
crowded round, gazed upon, and generally 
adulated as any film star. 

It might plausibly have been supposed that, 
as the English social structure became more 
theoretically equalitarian, the status of here¬ 
ditary authority would decline. This has 
happened in, for instance, the case of the 
House of Lords, which, precisely because it 
has been deprived of all effective legislative 
power, no longer commands any respect, or 
even interest. Its proceedings are seldom 
reported in the popular press, and then only 
when a peer chances to make some, eccentric 
pronouncement on matters like adultery or 
sodomy, which are inherently news-worthy. 
Other hereditary offices, such as Lord- 
Lieutenancies of Counties, have become 
almost totally forgotten. Incumbents are 
appointed to them as they fall vacant, but 
their names make little impact outside the 
columns of The Times , that Forest Lawn of 
expiring authority, where defunct offices and 
officers are interred, to the notes of sonorous 
background music, and encased in asbestos 
platitudes to ensure everlasting preservation. 
All the more curious is it, therefore, that the 
Monarchy should have undergone a quite 
contrary development, becoming, as it shed 
its power, ever more popular, and the subject 
of an ever more rapacious curiosity. 

A CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY, 

as such, has much to recommend it. 
The case for one is presented cogendy and 
impressively by Walter Bagehot in his classic 
Essay on the subject. As he points out, a 
State requires a Head, who can communi¬ 
cate with, and receive, otfipr Heads of State, 
and generally provide a focus for the 
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mystique, as distinct from the exercise, of 
government. There are decided advantages 
in making this Head-ship of State hereditary 
and Royal rather than elective, and so liable 
to be hitched on to the unedifying gravy- 
train of universal suffrage politics. The essen¬ 
tial feature of a constitutional monarchy, 
however, is that it should be completely sub¬ 
servient to the legislature. If, as Bagehot 
graphically puts it, the legislature were to 
pass a Bill for the Monarch's execution, he 
or she would be bound to sign it or abdicate. 
Incidentally, I was imprudent enough to 
quote from Bagehot in this sense, thereby 
calling down on my head particularly vehe¬ 
ment accusations of being scandalous and 
seditious. There can be little doubt that, 


world, the Emperor Ike. Pcrhaps the Kid- 
nedy line, richly endowed, as it is, with 
heirs and successors, may yet find its way 
into the Almanack dc Gotha and the Book 
of Common Prayer. Some of the photOr 
graphs of the new President’s charming little 
daughter, Caroline, as she gaily waved to 
admiring citizens and photographers, irre¬ 
sistibly recalled to me, across a span of two- 
and-a-half-decades, two other little girls, 
similarly waving, on their way to Sandring¬ 
ham or Balmoral. After all, if Mr. Kennedy 
serves his statutory two terms as President, 
he will still only be fifty-one. Having ruled 
for eight years, there will be many more 
years left to reign. 


were a popular English newspaper to-day to 
serialise Bagehot’s Essay (which, rightly, 
continues to be used as a text-book for history 
students at State schools and universities), it 
would thereby bring itself into much public 
odium. 

In the light of the undoubted advantages 
of a constitutional monarchy, its adoption 
in the United States’ deserves consideration. 
President Eisenhower, for instance, would 
have made an impeccable constitutional 
monarch. It is interesting, in this connection, 
that, on first taking office, he publicly stated 
that he saw the functions of the Presidency 
in such, a light. His lack of interest in 
government, which laid him open to criti¬ 
cism as a president, would have been a 
virtue in a constitutional monarch. As for 


his addiction to golf—when I think of the 
relaxations of some of our past English 
sovereigns, this one seems innocuous, if not 
positively praiseworthy. The chance for an 
Eisenhower Dynasty would seem to have 
passed. We shall never now, alas, see on 


the stage of history King Ike I, or, better, 
in view of America’s greatly increased power 


and extended responsibilities 
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* The comparison is not as far-fetched as might 
appear. When some patriots daubed my house with 
offensive slogans, they used the self-same yellow 
paint favoured by Nazis in similarly daubing 
Jewish shops and residences. It would seem to be a 
colour which makes a particular appeal to Yahoos. 


The abusive letters and telephone calls, and 
other public and private insults evoked by 
my, as I fondly supposed, sensible and 
amiable observations on the Monarchy, re¬ 
flected a state of mind which I could not but 
regard as morbid and potentially dangerous. 
What, I asked myself, was the explanation? 
How did it come about that English people, 
who, in the ordinary way, are sane, humor¬ 
ous, and easy-going, should, on so trivial a 
pretext, behave like a Jew-baiting Nazi 
mob?* It is, of course, possible, and even 
probable, that the actual numbers involved 
were much fewer than might have appeared. 
The abusive letters, though largely illiterate, 
suggested, by their notepaper and manner of 
address, rather genteel than proletarian 
origins. The voices which screamed insults 
down my telephone had about them likewise 
a faint flavour of gentility. An anonymous 
correspondent who 1 wrote to my wife rejoic¬ 
ing that our youngest child had been killed 
in a ski-ing accident, was able to type, and 
even, approximately, to spell. It was in clubs, 
expensive restaurants, and first-class railway 
carriages that I was made to feel uncomfort-, 
able rather than in omnibuses and pubs. 

In these days of mass-communications, it 
is next to impossible to tell how far what 
purport to be manifestations of popular 
emotion are authentic or contrived. The 
press may be unanimous, but it is controlled, 
to a great extent, by a handful of not par- 
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ticularly edifying individuals. Similarly, 
radio and television. The so-called Press- 
Council, which is supposed to uphold high 
standards of journalism, is a stuffed-shirt 
affair. Its members come straight out of 
Absalom and Achitophel , recalling Doeg, 
who “for almonds will cry whore to his own 
mother.” When, from time to time, they 
administer ponderous and self-righteous 
rebukes to individual journalists and news¬ 
papers, I am always reminded of how Mr. 
Winkle, having got involved in a fracas 
along with the rest of the Pickwick Club, was 
seen to take off his coat and begin belabour¬ 
ing a small boy. It did not surprise me, there¬ 
fore, that, far from providing any redress 
when I found myself in the stocks, they 
joined the catcrwaulers. 

We shall never be able to differentiate, nor 
will posterity, between our true hopes and 
desires, and those implanted in us or 
attributed to us. My own conclusion, drawn 
from this experience of momentarily inter¬ 
fering with the propagation of the legend 
of popular monarchy, is that only a special¬ 
ised few invest authentic passion in such 
legends. The rest are swept along on a tidal- 
wave of subliminal, stereoscopic emotion. 
Skilled and numerically insignificant cheer¬ 
leaders know how to produce and manipulate 
the Voice of the People, while still 
righteously insisting that it is the Voice of 
God. Government by hysteria, unhappily, 
can easily be identified with government by 
popular acclaim. In the Country of the Blind 
he who can see is King, and in the Country 
of the Dumb, he who cap speak. 

H owever few or many, with con¬ 
scious purpose, participate in the 
legend of popular monarchy, there can be 
no question about the efficiency and efficacy 
with which it is promoted and sustained. 
It goes from strength to strength. No fatuity 
is mo oleaginous to serve its purpose. The 
spotlight which shines upon the Royal family 
grows ever brighter. Their doings, their 
comings and goings, are ever more minutely 
examined and displayed. A legend which 


can incorporate Mr. Antony Armstrong- 
Jones, not to mention his former friends 
and associates, as this one has with notable 
success, is strong indeed. It is true that, in 
the interminable expounding of the legend, 
there is noticeable, from time to time, a 
decided under-tow of irritation and malice. 
The most practised hands, constantly spell¬ 
ing out the same story, filling the same 
frames with the same pictures for the same 
strip, grow weary and sullen. Even so, the 
Monarchy’s popularity-rating has never been 
higher. Gossip-writers cannot have enough 
of it. Pulp magazines thirst for it as the hart 
after the water-brook. For photographers it 
is Midas-treasurc. Leader-writers and sonor¬ 
ous B.B.C. voices intone its rubric on all 
possible occasions. The characters may be few 
and ordinary, and, in themselves, of limited 
interest; the script may be repetitive, under¬ 
going only occasional and minor variations; 
but the show remains triumphantly at the 
top of the Top Ten. 

Part of the explanation of this is to be 
found in the intensification of snobbishness 
which has accompanied the transformation of 
England into a Welfare State. Never have 
class divisions been so acute and anguished as 
since they were, theoretically, abolished. The 
nerves of class-consciousness have been made 
raw and inflamed by the administration of 
what purported to be a sedative. Instead of a 
cure for this collective asthmatic condition 
being effected, new and virulent allergies 
have been set up. The rich man in his castle, 
the poor man at his gate, were, at one time, 
according to the well-known hymn, expected 
to take for granted one another’s due estate. 
This was, admittedly, easier for the former 
than the latter, but such was the accepted 
arrangement. Now, death duties and sur¬ 
tax have forced the rich man to turn over his 
castle to the National Trust. The castle gate 
is open, on payment of a small fee, to all 
poor men who care to enter it, as many do, 
examining with eager curiosity the furnish¬ 
ings, the sanitation, the pictures and the 
objets d’art, if any. Class infiltration has 
taken place on a vast Seale, but has only 
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served to exacerbate class-consciousness. As 
poor Mr. Gaitskell has learnt to his cost, 
equalitarianism, preached by the Labour 
Party, and put into effect through legislative 
and fiscal measures, has produced an un¬ 
precedented sense of social inequality. The 
sheep have leapt out of their pens in search 
of better pasture, leaving the unhappy shep¬ 
herds, who first opened these vistas to them, 
with a dwindling flock, and looking 
decidedly silly. 

Public schools, which once counted those 
on their waiting-lists in scores, now count 
them in hundreds. The fees go merrily up, 
and so do the numbers seeking entry. Peers 
may be, as legislators, at a heavy discount, 
but socially they are booming. Their mar¬ 
riages and divorces, their travels and real- 
estate deals, their feasting and their fasting, 
are eagerly reported. In the days when Dukes 
of Bedford appeared in history books, they 
never had anything like the showing the 
present Duke gets on television when he 
opens a nudist camp in his ancestral seat, or 
joins Mr. Perry Como on a merry-go-round. 
Everyone wants to sneak like a B.B.C. 
announcer, to dress like the Windsors; to 
experience, if only through the lush prose 
of women’s magazine fiction, the sense of 
being socially superior. How ironical, and 
yet how like life, that this universal yearning 
should have come to pass, not as a result of 
insistence on the sanctity of class divisions, 
but as a result of an alleged passion to abolish 
them. 

The social mountaineers, setting forth with 
their nailed boots and climbing equipment, 
doggedly essaying now this peak, now that, 
see in the distant mists an ultimate summit 
—the Monarchy. This is the pinnacle, not, 
indeed ever to be climbed by them, majesti¬ 
cally unattainable, but endowing their puny 
endeavours with validity. If there were no 
Everest, who would bother with Snowdon? 
Keeping up with the Joneses is glorified 
because of Armstrong-Jones. I remember, 
years ago, seeing in some Soviet museum a 
picture from Tzarist times, showing God in 
His Heaven beaming down radiance on the 


Tzar and his family, who in turn beaflde# 
down radiance on an ecclesiastical dignitary, 
who in turn beamed down radiance on a'- 
moujik and his family. A contemporary 
English version would show arc-lamps as 
the source of the original radiance, with this 
being passed on from crown to coronet to 
bowler hat to homburg. The Bolsheviks 
attacked the Tzarist social mystique from 
the top downwards. They abolished God, 
and butchered the Imperial family in a cellar, 
thereby disposing of the legend of the Little 
Father for ever. The Labour Party made a 
feeble and confused assault on our English 
social mystique from the bottom upwards. 
It has proved a ludicrous failure, leaving 
what they sought to destroy to flourish and 
proliferate as never before. 

T he monarchy, then, in that Snob- 
ocracy into which the Welfare State, 
contrary to the ostensible wishes and expec¬ 
tations of its founders, has transformed itself, 
provides a distant and alluring horizon. It 
has also, at least in some minds, a more 
practical function. When the social fabric 
rattles from the deep reverberations of our 
time, and the winds of change howl and 
shriek in the outside darkness, it is comfort¬ 
ing to feel that in our old English homestead 
wc have one truly stable element, the 
Throne; one truly beloved figure, the 
Monarch. In Victorian times industrialists 
managed to persuade themselves that they 
were held in high regard by their employees, 
landowners that they were venerated by their 
tenants. Such fantasies have long ago been 
laid aside. Profitable, and possibly socially 
beneficial speculative enterprises like take¬ 
over bids, it is recognised, find little popular 
favour; landlords, of whatever variety, are 
not the recipients of affectionate glances and 
hearty greetings as they look over their 
building-lots or latest block of flats; a banker 
or stock broker or company director may be 
a prince of good fellows in his club, but well 
knows that his public appearances are un¬ 
likely to be spontaneously applauded. 

How reassuring, then, for such persons, 
that the Throne should be authentically 
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popular! The public esteem and affection in 
which it is held provide collateral against 
which they can increase their own already 
heavy overdrafts on their popularity accounts. 
Small wonder that the Stock Exchange roof 
is shaken when the Brokers, stiff as ramrods, 
sing the National Anthem. Company 
directors, over their third expense-account 
brandy, are liable to shed a loyal tear; real- 
estate, oil, and insurance men drink the 
loyal toast with full-hearted and full- 
throated case; Generals and General Electric, 
Their Graces, Their Excellencies, Their 
Worships, Honourable and Right Honour¬ 
able, Gallant and Learned Friends, all like¬ 
wise lift up their glasses, and their hearts 
with them, to the Queen, God bless her. In 
green rooms and board rooms alike, in epis¬ 
copal palaces, palace grills and palais de 
danses, wherever two or three are gathered 
together for whom the Garter, the Thistle, 
and even the humble O.B.E. are crocks of 
gold at the rainbow’s end, there shall loyalty 
be found. 

In the poker-game of politics the Monarchy 
is regarded as an ace, to be held in reserve, 
and only played if there are dangerous 
depredations on the bank. This doubdess 
accounts for the esteem in which it has lately 
come to be held in what Mr. Khrushchev 
calls “ruling circles” in the United States. 
There was a time when the Hearst and Luce 
publications, not to mention the Chicago 
Tribune, were little disposed to venerate the 
Court of St. James. Now it is very different. 
The subjects King George III lost crowd 
eagerly round Queen Elizabeth II. Crawfie 
goes down as well in Birmingham, Alabama, 
as in Birmingham, England, and a corona¬ 
tion is as unctuously presented by American 
television networks as by the B.B.C. itself. 

S hortly after the appearance of my 
article on the Monarchy, Mr. Mike 
Wallace invited me over to New York to be 
interviewed by him on the subject. He Hndly 
accommodated me in his house. While we 
were sitting chatting together, there was a 
long-distance telephone call from California. 


As Mr. Wallace found himself, when he 
picked up the receiver, getting involved in a 
long and obviously acrimonious conversation, 
he thoughtfully motioned me to listen in on 
an available telephone extension, which I 
cheerfully did. The voice I heard (belonging, 
as I subsequendy learnt, to one of the chief 
executives of the T.V. network for which 
Mr. Wallace then worked) was raucous and 
deeply perturbed as it rebuked Mr. Wallace 
for interviewing me at all, and appealed to 
him, if the interview must'take place, not 
to be “soft” with me. "Don’t you realise,” it 
said, in a final effort at persuasion, “that this 
Queen is the only bulwark against Com¬ 
munism?” I should add that Mr. Wallace 
persisted sturdily with our interview, though, 
presumably out of deference to the anxieties 
of his employers, it was not transmitted to 
Washington, where the Queen and the Duke 
of Edinburgh were then staying. The Found¬ 
ing Fathers of the American Republic would 
surely have been surprised, and perhaps 
amused, by the perturbation of Mr. Wallace’s 
caller from California. They would scarcely 
have expected one of their Republic’s more 
substantial citizens to regard an English 
sovereign as the mainstay of freedom and the 
American way of life. In the Kremlin, too, 

I can imagine an hilarious reaction. Among 
Mr. Khrushchev’s preoccupations, as he 
labours to make the world safe for Com¬ 
munism, it is difficult to believe that the 
English Monarchy looms very large. If this 
ace were ever to be played, he may legiti¬ 
mately calculate, it will assuredly turn out 
to be a two of clubs. 

Such considerations, however, are far from 
the minds of the crowds who throng the 
streets when a Royal car is going by, of the 
reader of Women’s Own or Woman’s Realm 
avid for details of Princess Margaret’s home 
life or of the Duke of Edinburgh’s latest 
quips; of the loiterers outside Buckingham 
Palace staring through the railings, irrespec¬ 
tive of whether or not the Queen is in resi¬ 
dence, in the vague expectation that 
something will happei^ someone will appear. 
What impels them? What are they after? To 
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see a vision of themselves transfigured. To 
commune with majesty in their own linea¬ 
ments. To participate, however remotely, in 
the glitter of a palace and the splendour of a 
throne. Their faces wear the anonymous 
rapture of tele-viewers. Like a strip-tease 
audience, their ecstasy lies in the passing 
illusion of personally participating in a spec¬ 
tacle inexorably beyond their reach. They see 
through a glass coach darkly. They are kings 
and queens, not even for a day; just for a 
passing moment. 

Monarchy, for them, is part of the 
mystique of our time, which is itself a kind 
of Caliban’s dream, full of sounds and sweet 
airs, so that, like this strangest and last of 
Shakespeare’s creations, when we wake we 
cry to sleep again. The dream passes across 
television screens, is recounted in print and 
spoken through microphones and written in 
neon lights, shines forth in chromium fit¬ 
tings, speeds along majestic highways, climbs 
into the sky in tall, gleaming buildings, is 
jet-propelled through space and rocketed into 
the very stratosphere, where it twinkles and 
orbits among the stare 

W hat a dream it is! And yet, how 
perilous! Dreams which are earthly, 
or even stratospheric, so easily turn into 
nightmares. This one exudes its own inward, 
invisible nightmarish possibilities in outward 
and visible mushroom clouds. Though we 
cry to sleep again, we have at last to awaken. 
And then?—then we are confronted, as the 


first man was, and the last will be, '.wither'-' 
seemingly illimitable universe, in whichwev 
briefly sojourn, not knowing why, or whenee i 
we come, or whither, if anywhere, we vd l '' n 
going. Then the mystery of things once more ;' 
enfolds us, and the shadows, out of which', 
our dream was shaped, disperse, as night does 
when dawn breaks. \- 

Dreams delude, and at last destroy, unless 
they are of heaven. Knees should never be 
bowed save before God. Worship and adula¬ 
tion which are directed towards mortality in¬ 
evitably share the fate of all things mortal; 
soon give off a stench of decay, and cry out 
for burial. Suetonius describes how, as the 
earthly pretensions of Roman Emperors 
became more unconvincing, they were the 
more insistent on their divine ones. Their 
kingdom was shrinking to almost nothing, 
the barbarians were closing in, but a 
debauched and sycophantic Roman popula¬ 
tion was still induced, and required, to 
accord them divine honours, and mouth 
empty praises of their virtue and valour. Let 
us beware that a like fate does not over¬ 
whelm us. We, too, arc well-endowed with 
bread, along with much other affluence. We, 
too, have circuses, piped into our homes, 
astutely and persistently whispered into our 
ears to reach the deepest recesses of our un¬ 
conscious minds. We even have a Britannic 
Majesty, presiding over a non-existent 
Empire, and so ingeniously spot-lighted and 
produced as to reduce the wide world’s 
dangerous and thronging stage to this small 
dimension. 
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Americans, Realists, Playwrights 


A s soon as this title is announced for a 
- lecture or an article, a question pops up: 
Who are they? Is there, as is assumed abroad, a 
school of realists in the American theatre or is 
this notion a critical figment? The question is 
legitimate and will remain, I hope, in the air 
long after I have finished. Nevertheless, for pur¬ 
poses of discussion, I am going to take for granted 
that there is such a group, if not a school, and 
name its members: Arthur Miller, Tennessee 
Williams, William Inge, Paddy Chayevsky, the 
Elmer Rice of Street Scene. 

Behind them, casting them in the shadow, 
stands the great figure of O’Neill, and opposite 
them, making them seem more homogeneous, 
are writers like George Kelly, Wilder, Odets, 
Saroyan. Their counterparts in the novel are 
Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson, James T. Farrell, 
the early Thomas Wolfe—which illustrates, by 
the way, the backwardness of the theatre in 
comparison with the novel. The theatre seems 
to be chronically twenty years behind, regard¬ 
less of realism, as the relation of Beckett to 
Joyce, for example, shows. The theatre feeds 
on the novel; never vice versa: think of the hun¬ 
dreds of dramatisations of novels, and then try 
to think of a book that was “novelised" from a 
play. There is not even a word for it. The only 
actual case I can call to,mind is The Other 
House by Henry James—a minor novel he 
salvaged from a play of his own that failed. 
To return, one characteristic of American 
realism in the theatre is that none of its prac¬ 
titioners currently—except Chayevsky—wants to 
call himself a realist. Tennessee Williams is 
known to his admirers as a “poetic realist,” 
while Arthur Miller declares that he is an ex¬ 
ponent of the “social play” and identifies him¬ 
self with the Greek playwrights, whom he 
describes as social playwrights also. This 
delusion was dramatised, if that is the word, in 
A View from the Bridge. 


The fact that hardly a one of these playwrights 
cares to be regarded as a realist without some 
qualifying or mitigating adjective being attached 
to the term invites a definition of realism. What 
does it mean in common parlance? I have looked 
the word realist up in the Oxford English 
Dictionary. 

... lit reference to art and literature, somet'wet used as 
a term of commendation, when precision awl vividness of detail 
are regarded as a merit, and sometimes unfavourably con¬ 
trasted with idealised description or representation. In recent 
use it bas often been used with the implication that the details 
are of an unpleasant or sordid character. 

This strikes me as a very fair account of the 
historical fate of the notion of realism, but I 
shall try to particularise a little, in the hope of 
finding out why and how this happened. And I 
shall not be condemning realism but only noting 
what people seem to think of it. 

When we sav that a novel or a play is real¬ 
istic, we mean, certainly, that it gives a picture 
of ordinary life. Its characters will be drawn 
from the middle class, the lower middle class, 
occasionally the working class. You cannot write 
realistic drama about upper-class life; at least, no 
one ever has. Aristocracy does not lend itself to 
realistic treatment, but to one or another kind 
of stylisation: romantic drama, romantic comedy, 
comedy of manners, satire, tragedy. This fact in 
itself is a realistic criticism of the aristocratic 
idea, which cannot afford, apparently, to live in 
the glass house of the realistic stage. Kings and 
noble men, said Aristotle, are the protagonists 
of tragedy—not women or slaves. The same is 
true of nobility of character or intellect. The 
exceptional man, whether he be Oedipus or 
King Lear or one of the romantic revolutionary 
heroes of Hugo or Musset, is fitted to be the 
protagonist of a tragedy, but Just this tragic 
fitness disqualifies him from taking a leading 
role in a realist drama. Such figures as Othello 
or Hemani can never be* the subject of realistic 
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treatment, unless it is with the object of deflating 
them, showing how ordinary-petty or squalid 
—they are. But then the hero b no longer 
Othello but an impostor posing as Othello. Cut 
down to size, he is just like everybody else but 
worse, because he is a fraud into the bargain. 

This abrupt foreshortening is why realistic 
treatment of upper-class life always takes the 
harsh plunge into satire. No man is a hero to 
his valet, and Beaumarchais* Figaro is the 
spokesman of social satire—not of realism; his 
personal and private realism turns his master 
into a clown. Realism deals with ordinary men 
and women or, in extreme forms, with sub¬ 
ordinary men, men on the level of beasts or of 
blind conditioned reflexes (La Bite Humaine, 
The Hairy Ape). This tendency is usually identi¬ 
fied with naturalism, but I am regarding 
naturalism as simply a variety of realism. 

Realism, historically, is associated with two 
relatively modern inventions, i.e., with journal¬ 
ism and with photography. “Photographic 
realism” is a pejorative term, and enemies of 
realistic literature often dismissed it as “no more 
than journalism,” implying that journalism was 
a sordid, seamy affair—a daily photographic 
close-up, as it were, of the clogged pores of 
society. The author as sheer observer likened 
himself to a camera (Dos Passos, Christopher 
Isherwood, Wright Morris), and in so far as 
the realistic novel was vowed to be a reflector 
of ordinary life, the newspapers inevitably 
became a prime source of material. Newspaper 
accounts impressed the 19th century with their 
quality of “stark objectivity,” and newspapers, 
which appeared every day, seemed to be the 
repositories of everydayness and to give a 
multiple image of the little tragedies and vicissi¬ 
tudes of daily life. In America, in the early part 
of this century, the realistic novel was a partner 
of what was called “muck-raking” journalism, 
and both were linked with populism and 
crusades for political reform. 

Hence, perhaps, in part, the unsavoury associa¬ 
tions in common speech of the word realistic , 
even when applied in non-litcrary contexts. 
Take the phrase “a realistic decision.” If some¬ 
one tells you he is going to make “a realistic 
decision,” you immediately understand that he 
has resolved to do something bad. The same 
with Realpoliti^. A “realistic politics" is a 
euphemism for a politics of harsh opportunism; 
if you hear someone say that it b time for a 
government to follow a realistic line, you can 
interpret this as meaning that it is time for 


principles to be abandoned. A politician oc f'!. 
political thinker who calls himself a realbt b 
usually boasting that he sees politics, so to speak,. ' 
in the raw; he is generally a proclaimed cynic . ; 
and pessimist who makes it his business to look 
behind words and fine speeches for the motive.. 
This motive is always low. 

W hatever the fielo, whenever you 
hear that a subject is to be treated “realis¬ 
tically,” you expect that its unpleasant aspects 
are to be brought forward. So it is with the play 
and the novel. A delicate play like Turgenev’s 
A Month in the Country , though perfeedy truth¬ 
ful to life, seems deficient in realism in com¬ 
parison with the stronger medicine of Gorki’s 
The Lower Depths. This is true of Turgenev’s 
novels as well and of such English writers as 
Mrs. Gaskell. And of the peaceful parts of War 
and Peace. Ordinary life treated in its unevent¬ 
ful aspects tends to turn into an idyll. We think 
of Turgenev and Mrs. Gaskell almost as 
pastoral writers, despite the fact that their faith¬ 
ful sketches have nothing in common with the 
artificial convention of the true pastoral. We 
suspect that there is something arcadian here— 
something “unrealistic.” 

If realism deals with the ordinary man em¬ 
bedded in ordinary life, which for the most part 
is uneventful, what then is the criterion that 
makes us forget Turgenev or Mrs. Gaskell when 
we name off the realists? I think it is this: 
what wc call realism, and particularly dramatic 
realism, tends to single out the ordinary man 
at the moment he might get into the newspaper. 
The criterion, in other words, is drawn from 
journalism. The ordinary man must become 
“news” before he qualifies to be the protagonist 
of a realistic play or novel. The exceptional man 
is news at all times, but how can the ordinary 
man get into the paper? By committing a crime. 

Or, more rarely, by getting involved in a spec¬ 
tacular accident. Since accidents, in general, are 
barred from the drama, this leaves crime— 
murder or suicide or embezzlement. And we 
find that the protagonists of realistic drama, by 
and large, arc the protagonists of newspaper 
stories—“little men” who have shot their wives 
or killed themselves in the garage or gone to 
jail for fraud or embezzlement. 

Now drama has always had an affinity for 
crime; long before realism was known, Oedipus 
and Clytemnestra and Macbeth and Othello 
were famous for their deeds of blood. But the 
crimes of tragedy are the crimes of heroes, while 
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the crimes of realistic drama are the crimes of 
the nondescript person, the crimes that are, in a 
sense, all alike. The individual in the realistic 
drama is regarded as a cog or a statistic; he 
commits the uniform crime that sociologically 
he might be expected to commit. That is, sup¬ 
posing that 1,031 bookkeepers in the State of 
New York are destined to tamper with the 
accounts, and 304 policemen are destined to 
shoot their wives, and 1,115 householders to do 
away with themselves in the garage, each in¬ 
dividual bookkeeper, cop, and householder has 
been holding a ticket in this statistical lottery, 
like the fourteen Athenian youths and maidens 
sent off yearly to the Minotaur’s labyrinth, and 
he acquires interest for the realist theatre only 
when his “number” comes up. To put it as 
simply as possible, the cop in Street Scene com¬ 
mits his crime—wife-murder—without having 
the moral freedom to choose to commit it, just 
as Willy Loman in Death of a Salesman com¬ 
mits suicide—under sociological pressure. 

The hero of tragedy, on the contrary, is a 
morally free being who identifies himself with 
his crime (i.e., elects it), and this is true even 
where he is fated, like Oedipus, to commit it 
and can be said to have no personal choice in the 
matter. Oedipus both rejects and accepts his 
deeds, embraces them in free will at last as 
his. It is the same with Othello or Hamlet. 
The distinction will be clear if you ask yourself 
what tragedy of Shakespeare is closest to the 
realistic theatre. The answer, surely, is Macbeth. 
And why? Because of Lady Macbeth. Macbeth 
really doesn’t choose to murder the sleeping 
Duncan; Lady Macbeth chooses for him; he is 
like a middle-aged husband, nagged on by his 
ambitious wife, the way the second vice-presi¬ 
dent of a bank is nagged on by his Mrs. Mac¬ 
beth, who wants him to become first vice- 
president. The end of the tragedy, however, 
reverses all this; Macbeth becomes a hero only 
late in the drama, when he pushes Lady 
Macbeth aside and takes all his deeds on himself. 
Paradoxically, the conspicuous tragic hero is 
never free not to do his deed; he cannot escape 
it, as Hamlet found. But the mute hero or 
protagonist of a realistic play is always free, 
at least seemingly, not to emerge from obscurity 
and get his picture in the paper. There is always 
the chance that not he but some other nonde¬ 
script bookkeeper or policeman will answer the 
statistical call. 


T hb heroes of realistic plays are clerks, 
bookkeepers, policemen, housewives, sale** 
men, schoolteachers, small and middling busi¬ 
ness men. They commit crimes but they cannot 
be professional criminals (unlike the heroes of 
Genet or the characters in The Beggars' Opera), 
for professional criminals, like kings and noble¬ 
men, are a race apart. The settings of realistic 
plays are offices, drab dining-rooms or living- 
rooms, or the backyard, which might be defined 
as a place where some grass has once been 
planted and failed to grow. 

The backyard is a favourite locus for Ameri¬ 
can realist plays, but no realist play takes place 
in a garden. Nature is excluded from the realist 
play, as it has been from the realistic novel. 
The presence of Nature in Turgenev (and 
in Chekhov) denotes, as I have suggested, 
a pastoral intrusion. If a realist play does 
not take place in the backyard, where Nature 
has been eroded by dothes-poles, garbage 
cans, botded-gas tanks, and so on, it takes place 
indoors, where the only plant, generally, is a 
rubber-plant. Even with Ibsen, the action is con¬ 
fined to a room or pair of rooms until the late 
plays like A Lady from the Sea, The Master 
Builder, John Gabriel Bor\man, when the 
realistic style has been abandoned for symbolism 
and the doors are swung open to the garden, 
mountains, the sea. Ibsen, however, is an excep¬ 
tion to the general rule that the indoor scene 
must be unattractive: his middle-class Scan¬ 
dinavians own some handsome furniture; Nora’s 
house, like any doll’s house, must have been 
charmingly appointed. But Ibsen is an exception 
to another rule that seems to govern realistic 
drama (and the novel too, for that matter)—the 
rule that it must not be well written. (Thanks to 
William Archer’s wooden translations, his work 
now falls into line in English.) This rule in 
America has the force, almost, of a law, one of 
those iron laws that work from within necessity 
itself, apparently, and without conscious human 
aid. Our American realists do not try to write 
badly. Many, like Arthur Miller, strive to write 
“well,” i.e., pretentiously, but like Dreiser in the 
novel they are cursed with inarticulateness. They 
“grope." They are, as O’Neill said of himself, 
“fogbound.” 

The heroes are petty or colourless; the set¬ 
tings are drab; the language is lame. Thus the 
ugliness of the form is complete. I am not saying 
this as a criticism, only observing that when a 
play or a novel fails *0 meet these norms, we 
cease to think of it as realistic. Flaubert, known 
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to be a "stylist," ceases to count for us as a 
realist, and even in the last century, Matthew 
Arnold, hailing Tolstoy as a realist, was blinded 
by categorical thinking—with perhaps a little 
help from the translations—into calling his 
novels raw “slices of life,” sprawling, formless, 
and so on. But it is these cliches, in the long 
run, that have won out. The realistic novel to¬ 
day is more like what Arnold thought Tolstoy 
was than it is like Tolstoy or any of the early 
realists. 

This question of the beauty of form also 
touches the actor. An actor formerly was sup¬ 
posed to be a good-looking man, with a hand¬ 
some figure, beautiful movements, and a noble 
diction. These attributes are no longer neces¬ 
sary for a stage career; indeed, in America they 
are a positive handicap. A good-looking young 
man who moves well and speaks well is becom¬ 
ing almost unemployable in American “legit” 
theatre; his best hope to-day is to look for work 
in musical comedy. Or posing for advertise¬ 
ments. On the English stage, where realism until 
recently never got a foothold, the good-looking 
actor still rules the roost, but the English actor 
cannot play American realist parts, while the 
American actor cannot play Shakespeare or 
Shaw. A pretty girl in America may still hope 
to be an actress, though even here there are 
signs of a change: the heroine of O’Neill’s late 
play, A Moon for the Misbegotten , was a 
freckled giantess five feet eleven inches tall and 
weighing 180 pounds. 

E isenstein and the Italian neo-realists 
used people off the street for actors—a 
logical inference from premises which, being 
egalitarian and documentary, are essentially 
hostile to professional elites, including Cossacks, 
Swiss Guards, and actors. The professional actor 
in his greasepaint is the antithesis of the pallid 
man on the street. But film and stage realism are 
not so democratic in their principles as may 
first appear. 

To begin with, the director and a small corps 
of professionals—electricians and camera men— 
assume absolute power over the masses, i.e., 
over the untrained actors picked from the crowd; 
no resistance is encountered, as it would be with 
professional actors, in moulding the human 
material to the director-dictator’s will. And even 
with stars and all-professional casts, the same 
tendency is found in the modern realist or neo¬ 
realist director. Hence the whispered stories of 
film stars deliberately broken by a director: 


James Dean and Brigitte Bardot. Similar stories 
of brain-washing are heard back-stage. This i*: 
not surprising if realism, as we now knowit, 
rejects as non-average whatever is noble, beauti¬ 
ful, or seemly, whatever is capable of “gesture,** • 
whatever, in fact, is free. 

Everything I have been saying up till now can., 
be summed up in a sentence. Realism is a ' 
depreciation of the real. It is a gloomy, 
puritan doctrine that has flourished chiefly in 
puritan countries—America, Ireland, Scandina¬ 
via, northern France, non-conformist England 
—chilly, chilblained countries, where the daily 
world is ugly and everything is done to keep it 
so, as if a punishment for sin. The doctrine is 
spreading with industrialisation, the growth of 
ugly cities, and the erosion of Nature. It came 
late to the English stage, long after it had 
appeared in the novel, because those puritan 
elements with which it naturally allied have, up 
until now, considered the theatre to be wicked. 

At the same time, in defence of realism, it 
must be said that its great enemy has been just 
that puritan life whose colour it has taken. The 
original realists—Ibsen in the theatre, Flaubert 
in the novel—regarded themselves as “pagans,” 
in opposition to their puritan contemporaries, 
and adhered to a religion of Beauty or Nature; 
they dreamed of freedom and hedonistic licence 
(Flaubert) and exalted (Ibsen) the autonomy of 
the individual will. Much of this “paganism” is 
still found in O’Casey and in the early O’Neill, 
a curdled puritan of Irish-American stock. The 
original realists were half-Dionysian aesthetes 
(“The vine-leaves in his hair”) and their heroes 
and heroines were usually rebels, protesting the 
drabness and meanness of the common life. 
Ibsen’s characters complain that they are 
“stifling;” in the airless hypocrisy of the puritan 
middle-class parlour, people were being poisoned 
by the dead gas of lies. Hypocrisy is the cardinal 
sin of the middle class, and the exposure of a lie 
is at the centre of all Ibsen’s plots. 

The strength and passion of realism is its 
resolve to tell the whole truth; this explains why 
the realist in his indictment of society avoids 
the old method of satire with its delighted exag¬ 
geration. The realist drama at its highest is an 
implacable exposl. Ibsen rips off the curtain and 
shows his audiences to themselves, and there is 
something inescapable in the manner of the con¬ 
frontation, like a case slowly being built. The 
pillars of society who sit in the best seats are, 
bit by bit, informed that they are rotten and 
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that the commerce they live on is a commerce of 
“coffin ships.” The action on the Ibsen stage is 
too close for comfort to the lives of the audience; 
only the invisible “fourth wall” divides them. 
“This is the way we live now!”—moral ex¬ 
amination, self-extermination, are practised as a 
duty, a protestant stocktaking in the realist 
mission hall. 

For this, it is essential that the audience accept 
the picture as true; it cannot be permitted to 
feel that it is watching something “made up” or 
embellished. Hence die stripping down of the 
form and the elimination of effects that might 
be recognised as literary. For the first time too, 
in the realist drama, the accessories of the action 
are described at length by the playwright. The 
details must strike home and convince. The 
audience must be able to place the furniture, the 
carpets, the ornaments, the napery and glassware 
as “just what these people would have.” This 
accounts for the importance of the stage set. Many 
critics who scornfully dismiss the “boxlike set” 
of the realistic drama, with its careful disposition 
of furniture, do not understand its function. This 
box is the box or “coffin” of average middle-class 
life opened at one end to reveal the corpse within, 
looking, as all embalmed corpses are said to do, 
“just as if it were alive." Inside the realist drama, 
whenever it is genuine and serious, there is a kind 
of double illusion, a false bottom: everything 
appears to be lifelike but this appearance of life is 
death. The stage set remains a central element in 
all true realism; it cannot be replaced by scrim or 
platforms. 

In Long Day’s Journey into Night, surely 
the greatest realist drama since Ibsen, the family 
living-room, with its central overhead lighting- 
fixture is as solid and eternal as oak and as sad 
as wicker, and O’Neill in the text tells the stage- 
designer what books must be in the glassed-in 
bookcase on the left and what books in the other 
by the entrance. The tenement of Elmer Rice’s 
Street Scene (in the opera version) was a magni¬ 
ficent piece of characterisation; so was the 
Bronx living-room of Odets’ Awa\e and Sing— 
his sole (and successful) experiment with realism. 

I can still see the bowl of fruit on the table, 
slightly to the left of stage centre, and hear the 
Jewish mother interrupting whoever happened 
to be talking, to say, “Have a piece of fruit.” 
That bowl of fruit, which was the Jewish Bronx, 
remains more memorable as a character than 
many of the people in the drama. This gift of 
characterisation through props and stage set is 
shared by Paddy Chayevsky in In the Middle of 


the Night and by William Inge in Come Bacl( t 
Little Sheba, where an unseen prop or accessory, 
the housewife’s terrible frowsty little dog, is a 
master-stroke of realist illusion and, more than 
that, a kind of ghostly totem. All these plays, 
incidentally, are stories of death-in-life. 

This urgent corresi’ondence with a familiar 
reality, down to the last circumstantial detail, 
is what makes realism so gripping, like a trial 
iti court. The dramatist is witnessing or testify¬ 
ing, on an oath never sworn before in a work 
of art, not to leave out anything and to tell the 
truth to the best of his ability. And yet the 
realistic dramatist, beginning with Ibsen, is aware 
of a missing element. The realist mode seems to 
generate a dissatisfaction with itself, even in the 
greatest masters: Tolstoy, for example, came to 
feel that his novels, up to Resurrection, were in¬ 
consequential trifling; the vital truth had been left 
out. In short, as a novelist, he began to feel like 
a hypocrite. This dissatisfaction with realism was 
evidently suffered also by Ibsen; half-way through 
his realist period, you sec him start to look for 
another dimension. Hardly had he discovered or 
invented the new dramatic mode than he showed 
signs of being cramped by it; he experienced, if 
his plays are an index, that same sense of confine¬ 
ment, of being stifled, within the walls of realism 
that his characters experience within the walls of 
middle-class life. Something was missing: air. 

This is already plain in The Wild Duc\, a 
strange piece of auto-criticism and probably his 
finest play; chafing, restless, mordant, he is 
searching for something else, for a poetic 
element, which he represents, finally, in the 
wild duck itself, a dramatic symbol for that 
cherished wild freedom that neither Ibsen nor 
his characters can maintain, without harming 
it, in a shut-in space. But to resort to symbols to 
make good the missing element becomes a kind 
of forcing, like trying to raise a wild bird in an 
attic, and the strain of this is felt in Rosmers- 
holm, where symbols play a larger part and arc 
charged with a more oppressive weight of mean¬ 
ing. In The Lady from the Sea, The Master 
Builder, and other late plays, the symbols have 
broken through the thin fence or framework of 
realism; poetry has spread its crippled wings, but 
the price has been heavy. 

T he whole history of dramatic realism 
is encapsulated in Ibsen. First, the renuncia¬ 
tion of verse and of historical and philosophical 
subjects in the interests of prose' and the present 
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time; then the dissatisfaction and the attempt to 
restore the lost element through a recourse to 
symbols; then, or at the same time, a forcing of 
the action of the climaxes to heighten the drama; 
finally, the renunciation of realism in favour of 
a mixed mode or hodge-podge. 

The reaching for tragedy at the climaxes is 
evident in Hedda Gabler and still more so in 
Rosmersholm, where, to me at any rate, that 
climactic shriek “To the mill race!” is absurdly 
like a bad film. Many of Ibsen’s big moments, 
even as early as The Doll’s House , strike me as 
false and grandiose, that is, precisely, as stagey. 
Nor is it only in the context of realism that they 
appear so. It is not just that one objects that 
people do not act or talk like that—Tolstoy’s 
criticism of King Lear on the heath. If you com¬ 
pare the mill-race scene in Rosmersholm with 
the climax of a Shakespearean tragedy, you will 
see that the Shakespearean heroes are far less 
histriogic, more natural and ordinary ; there is 
always a stillness at the centre of the Shake¬ 
spearean storm. It is as if the realist, in reaching 
for tragedy, were punished for his hubris by a 
ludicrous fall into bathos. Tragedy is impossible 
by definition in the quotidian realist mode, since 
(quite aside from the question of the hero) 
tragedy is the exceptional action, one of whose 
signs is beauty. 

In America the desire to supply the missing 
element (usually identified as poetry or “beauty”) 
seems to grow stronger and stronger exactly in 
proportion to the author’s awkwardness with 
language. The less a playwright can write 
prose, the more he wishes to write poetry and to 
raise his plays by their bootstraps to a higher 
realm. 

You find these applications of “beauty” in 
Arthur Miller and Tennessee Williams; they 
stand out like rouge on a pitted complexion; 
it is as though the author first wrote the play 
naturalistically and then gave it a beauty-treat¬ 
ment or face-lift. Before them, O’Neill, who was 
too honest and too philosophically inclined to 
be satisfied by a surface solution, kept looking 
methodically for a way of representing the miss¬ 
ing element in dramas that would still be 
realistic at the core. He experimented with 
masks {The Great God Brown), with the aside 
and the soliloquy {Strange Interlude), with a 
story and pattern borrowed from Greek classic 
drama {Mourning Becomes Electra). In other 
words, he imported into the American home or 
farm the machinery of tragedy. But his purpose 


was always a greater realism. His use of the 
aside, for example, was very different from the 
traditional use of the aside (a kind of nudge to', 
the audience, usually on the part of the villain, 
to let them in on his true intent or motive); in 
Strange Interlude O’Neill was trying, through 
the aside, to make available to the realistic 
drama the discoveries of modern psychology, to 
represent on the stage the unconscious selves of 
his characters, at cross-purposes with their con¬ 
scious selves but just as real if not realer, at 
least according to the psycho-analysts. ’ He was 
trying, in short, to give a more complete picture 
of ordinary people in their daily lives. 

It was the same with his use of masks in The 
Great God Brown ; he was appropriating the 
mask of Athenian drama, a ritual means of 
putting a distance between the human actor and 
the audience, to bring his own audience closer 
to the inner humanity of his character—the man 
behind the mask of conformity. The fact that 
these devices were clumsy is beside the point. 
O’Neill’s sincerity usually involved him in 
clumsiness. In the end, he came back to the 
straight realism of his beginnings: The Long 
Voyage Home, the title of his young Caribbean 
series, could also be the title of the great play 
of his old age: Long Day’s Journey into Night. 
He has sailed beyond the horizon and back 
into port; the circle is complete. In this late 
play, the quest for the missing element, as such, 
is renounced; poetry is held to be finally un¬ 
attainable by the author. 

“I couldn’t touch what I tried to tell you just 
now,” says the character who is supposed to be 
the young O’Neill. “I just stammered. That’s 
the best I’ll ever do. I mean, if I live. Well, it 
will be faithful realism, at least. Stammering is 
the native eloquence of us fog people.” 

In this brave acknowledgment or advance 
acceptance of failure, there is something very 
moving. Moreover, the acceptance of defeat was 
in fact the signal of a victory. Long Day’s 
Journey into Night, sheer dogged prose from 
beginning to end, achieves in fact a peculiar 
poetry, and the relentless amassing of particu¬ 
lars takes on, eventually, some of the crushing 
force of inexorable logic that we find in Racine 
or in a Greek play. The weight of circumstances 
itself becomes a fate or nemesis. This is the 
closest, probably, that realism can get to tragedy. 

The “stammering” of O’Neill was what made 
his later plays so long, and the stammering, 
which irritated some audiences, impatient for 
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the next syllable to fall, was a sign of the 
author’s agonised determination to be truthful. 
If O’Neill succeeded, at last, in deepening the 
character of his realism, it was because the miss¬ 
ing element he strove to represent was not, in 
the end, “poetry” or “beauty” or “philosophy” 
(though he sometimes seems to have felt that 
it was) but simply meaning—the total signifi¬ 
cance of an action. What he came to conclude, 
rather wearily, in his last plays was that the 
total significance of an action lay in the accumu¬ 
lated minutix of that action and could not be 
abstracted from it, at least not by him. There 
was no truth or meaning beyond the event itself; 
anything more (or less) would be a lie. This 
pun or tautology, this conundrum, committed 
him to a cycle of repetition, and memory, the 
mother of the Muses, became his only muse. 

The younger American playwrights—Miller, 
Williams, Inge, Chaycvsky—now all middle- 
aged, are pledged, like O’Neill, to verisimilitude. 
They purport to offer a “slice of life,” in 
Tennessee Williams' case a rich, spicy slab of 
Southern fruit cake, but still a slice of life. The 
locus of their plays is the American porch or 
backyard or living-room or parlour or bus 
station, presented as typical, authentic as home- 
fried potatoes or “real Vermont maple syrup.” 
This authenticity may be regional, as with 
Williams and Paddy Chaycvsky (the Jewish 
upper West side; a Brooklyn synagogue) or it 
may claim to be as broad as the nation, as with 
Arthur Miller, or somewhere rather central, in 
between the two, as with William Inge. But in 
any case, the promise of these playwrights is 
to show an ordinary home, an ordinary group 
of bus passengers, a typical manufacturer, and 
so on, and the dramatis persona tend to resemble 
a small-town, non-blue-ribbon jury: housewife, 
lawyer, salesman, chiropractor, working-man, 
schoolteacher.... 

Though Tennessee Williams’ characters are 
more exotic, they too arc offered as samples to 
the audience's somewhat voyeuristic eye; when 
Williams’ film, Baby Doll, was attacked by 
Cardinal Spellman, the director (Elia Kazan) 
defended it on the grounds that it was true to 
the life that he and Williams had observed, on 
location, in Mississippi. If the people in Tennes¬ 
see Williams were regarded as products of the 
author's imagination, his plays would lose all 
their interest. There is always a point in any one 
of Williams’ dramas where recognition gives 
way to a feeling of shocked incredulity; this 
shock technique is the source of his sensational 


popularity. But the audience would not be 
electrified if it had not been persuaded earlier 
that it was witnessing something the author 
vouched for as a common, ordinary occurrence 
in the Deep South. 

U nlike the other playwrights, who 
make a journalistic claim to neutral 
recording, Arthur Miller admittedly has a mes¬ 
sage. His first-produced play. All My Sons, was 
a social indictment taken, almost directly, from 
Ibsen’s Pillars of Society. The coffin ships, 
rotten, unseaworthy vessels faulked over to give 
an appearance of soundness, become defective 
airplanes sold to the government by a corner- 
cutting manufacturer during the Second World 
War; like the coffin ships, the airplanes are a 
symbol of the inner rottenness of bourgeois 
society, and the sins of the father, as almost in 
Ibsen, are visited on the son, a pilot who cracks 
up in the Pacific theatre (in Ibsen, the ship¬ 
owner’s boy is saved at the last minute from 
sailing on The Indian Girl). The insistence of 
this symbol and the vagueness or absence of 
concrete detail express Miller’s impatience with 
the particular and his feeling that bis play ought 
to say “more” than it appeals to be saying. 
Ibsen, even in his later, symbolic works, was 
always specific about the where, when, and how 
of his histories (the biographies of his central 
characters are related with almost too much cir¬ 
cumstantiality), but Miller has always regarded 
the specific as trivial and has sought, from the 
very outset, a hollow, reverberant universality. 

The reluctance to awaken a specific recogni¬ 
tion, for fear that a larger meaning might go un¬ 
recognised by the public, grew on Miller with 
Death of a Salesman —a strong and original con¬ 
ception that was enfeebled by its creator’s 
insistence on universality and by a too-hortatory 
excitement, i.e., an eagerness to preach, which 
is really another form of the same thing. Miller 
was bent on making his Salesman (as he calls 
him) a parable of Everyman, exactly as in a 
clergyman’s sermon, so that the drama has only 
the quality—and something of the canting tone 
—of an illustrative moral example. 

The thirst for universality becomes even more 
imperious in A View from the Bridge, where 
the account of a waterfront killing that Miller 
read in a newspaper is accessorised with Greek 
architecture, “archetypes,” and, from time to 
time, intoned passages of verse; and Miller . 
announces in a preface that he is not interested 
in his hero’s “psychology.” Miller does not 
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understand that you cannot turn a newspaper 
item about Italian longshoremen and illegal 
immigration into a Greek play by adding a 
chorus and the pediment of a temple. Through¬ 
out Miller’s long practice as a realist, there is 
not only a naive searching for another dimen¬ 
sion but an evident hatred of and contempt for 
reality—as not good enough to make plays out of. 

It is natural, therefore, that he should never 
have had any interest in how people talk; his 
characters all talk the same way—somewhat 
funereally, through their noses. A live sense of 
speech differences (think of Shaw’s Pygmalion) 
is rare in American playwrights; O’Neill tried 
to cultivate it (“dat ol davil sea”), but he could 
never do more than write perfunctory dialect, 
rather like somebody telling a Pat and Mike 
story or a mountaineer joke. 

The only American realist with an ear for 
speech, aside from Chayevsky, whose range is 
narrow, is Tennessee Williams. He does really 
hear his characters, especially his female char¬ 
acters; he has studied their speech patterns and, 
like Professor Higgins, he can tell where they 
come from; Williams too is the only current 
realist who places his characters in social history. 
Of all the realists, after O’Neill, he has probably 
the greatest native gift fey the theatre; he is a 
natural performer and comedian, and it is too 
bad that he suffers from the inferiority complex 
that is the curse of the recent American realists 


up, titillate society like a peepshow. The 
is ripped off, to disclose, not a drab scene’;ol' ; :, 
ordinary life, but a sadistic exhibition of fbo? 
kind certain rather specialised tourists pay to ; 
see in big cities like New Orleans. With 
Williams, it is always a case of watching some 
mangy cat on a hot tin roof. The ungratified J 
sexual organ of an old maid, a young wife mar- " 
ried to a homosexual, a subnormal poor white 
farmer is proffered to the audience as a curiosity. 
The withholding of sexual gratification from a 
creature or “critter” in heat for three long acts 
is Williams’ central device; other forms of tor¬ 
ture to which these poor critters are subjected 
are hysterectomy and castration. Nobody, not 
even the S.P.C.A., would argue that it was a 
good thing to show the prolonged torture of a 
dumb animal on the stage, even though the 
torture were only simulated and animals, in the 
end, would profit from such cases being brought 
to light. Yet this, on a human level, is Tennessee 
Williams’ realism—a cat, to repeat, on a hot tin 
roof. 

And, in a milder version, it is found again 
in William Inge’s Picnic. No one could have 
prophesied, a hundred years ago, that the moral 
doctrine of realism would narrow to the point 
of becoming pornography, yet something like 
that seems to be happening with such realistic 
novels as Peyton Place and die later John O’Hara 
and with one branch of the realist theatre. 


—the sense that a play must be bigger than its 
characters. This is really a social disease—a fear 
of being under-rated—rather than the claustro¬ 
phobia of the medium itself, which tormented 
Ibsen and O’Neill. 

But it goes back to the same source: the 
depreciation of the real. Real speech, for ex¬ 
ample, is not good enough for Williams and 
from time to time he silences his characters to 


put on a phonograph record of his special poetic 
longplay prose. 


A lldramatic realism is somewhat sadistic; 

' an audience is persuaded to watch some¬ 
thing that makes it uncomfortable and from 
which no relief is offered—no laughter, no tears, 
no purgadon. This sadism had a moral justifica- 
tion, so long as there was the question of the 
exposure of a lie. But Williams is fascinated by 
the refinements of cruelty, which with him 
becomes a form of aestheticism, and his plays, far 
from baring a lie that society is trying to cover 


Realism seems to be a highly unstable mode, 
attracted on the one hand to the higher, 
on the other to the lower elements in the human 
scale, tending always to proceed towards its 
opposite, that is, to irreality, tracing a vicious 
circle from which it can escape only by repudiat- 
the question—the question of reality. 

To find the ideal realist, you would first have 
to find reality. And if no dramatist to-day, 
except O’Neill, can accept being a realist in its 
full implications, this is perhaps because of lack 
of courage. Ibsen and O’Neill, with all their 
dissatisfaction, produced major works in the full 
realist vein; the recent realists get discouraged 
after a single effort. Street Scene, All My Sons, 
The Glass Menagerie, Come Bac\, Little Sheba, 
In the Middle of the Night, perhaps Awa\e and 
Sing are the only convincing evidence that exists 
of an American realist school—not counting 
O’Neill. If I add Death of a Salesman and A 
Streetcar Named Desire, it is only because I 
do not know where else to put them. 
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Africa for Beginners 

A Traveller's Notebook (I) 


"A traveller who has lost his way should 
not as\, 'Where am 1?’ What he really 
wants to fyiow is, Where are the other 
places? He has got his own body, but he 
has lost them... 

Whitehead: process 4c reality 

I t all began very inauspiciously, and if I 
knew then what I know now about augurs 
and divination I would have been properly fore¬ 
warned. The first sign was the taxi which made 
no progress in the mid-town traffic and only 
when I emerged to walk was there a burst of 
speed and it took away my meticulous little list 
of readers, writers, and revolutionaries whom I 
was to see; the second was the lift at home 
which paused darkly between floors and kept 
me incarcerated for an hour. Then, at the air¬ 
port, there was the final ordeal of departure. 
All the others were through, all the baggage was 
cleared, but the concertina folds in my passport 
were still being inspected like the fragments of 
an antique scroll. 

“Papers not quite in order,” was air-line 
officialdom’s dry, curt conclusion, coupled with 
the absurd recommendation that I try flying off 
again in five days in which time all the neces¬ 
sary clearances and visas could be gathered. 
Ridiculous! I shouted. They were adamant. 


M. J. Lasky, whose previous travel impres¬ 
sions of Japan and of India were published 
in Encounter (November and December 
I 953> an d September 195 &), has just returned 
from a two-month journey in Africa which 
tool ^ him to Nigeria, Ghana, the Sudan, 
Ethiopia, Kenya, Tanganyika, Zanzibar, 
Rhodesia, and the Congo. A second article 
will appear next month. 


Wildly I implored, and they were unmoved. I 
simply had to be on that plane! They thought 
it unlikely. I was being met by a whole clan of 
tribesmen who were coming down on their 
camels all the way from Kano! They wer<? quite 
cool to both the diplomatic and anthropological 
implications of the crisis. 

Was it conceivable that everybody else’s papers 
were faultlessly in order, that I alone was with¬ 
out a visa? For a fleeting moment I was deeply 
troubled: panged by conscience, upset by my 
mindless irresponsibility, haunted by the 
grotesque amnesia which set me out on a jour¬ 
ney to Africa armed only with pen, pencil, and 
paludrin. 

“The others? All the others have their proper 
visas, or they are merely in transit.” 

“Transit?” I cried. “That’s it. That’s what 
I am— in transit /” 

But where to? I had no proper visa for 
arrival in Accra, or in Khartoum, or in Addis 
Ababa, or in Nairobi, or in Zanzibar, or any¬ 
where else between Nile and Niger. Was there 
any forsaken spot in all of Africa where I could 
simply land—Chad? Gabon? Togo? Upper 
Volta? All had already registered the proper 
demands commensurate with the official dignity 
of new nations. Modern travel has its perils, 
which Burton, Livingstone, and Stanley knew 
nothing of. 

“Lagos to Rome—” was my last hoarse 
mutter, “—a daily plane— no?” 

It was so. Then I was—could be—might be— 
properly and legally and officially in transit... 
and hurry, hurryI ... 

“But that’s madness, sir, to fly from London 
to Rome via Lagos, Nigeria.” 

“Do you also reqtrire a certificate of mental 
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health? If I want to By to North Pole via South 
Pole you will fly me, no?” In a sovereign frenzy 
I grabbed and paid for a new ticket back across 
the Sahara and Mediterranean and raced for 
my safety belt. 

In Lagos, the next morning, where I con¬ 
tinued to refuse to admit defeat and crawl on 
to Rome, they hoarded my baggage, removed 
my passport, sat me down in a waiting-room 
under a fan and a photo of Zik, swept under 
my feet every two hours, and finally made me 
a little speech: “You are obviously a beginner. 
We are a proud nation. But you are a foreigner 
who has come to us. So we will give permission 
to begin the journey here. You will be honour¬ 
ing us if you are favourably impressed. We can 
only hope we will hear nothing which dis¬ 
honours the high calling... 

Fait-divers 

he first glimpse or the first impression 
in strange new lands is not really decisive 
nor always very revealing, especially when it is 
the traveller’s wont to reach lazily for the local 
newspapers rather than rush out eagerly that 
first bright morning towards market or mosque, 
peering or sniffing at odd smells and colours. 
In Japan, I remember, it was a curious editorial 
caption about how the day’s sensational story (a 
fire in the Ginza? a suicide in Kyoto?) had 
been delivered by special pigeon to the roof of 
the Mainichi' s skyscraper. In Greece it was the 
account in the Athens News of the trial of the 
grandson who had murdered the old man for 
having seduced the daughter, the niece, and 
wife. In India it had been a law report about 
the suit of a number of butchers, hide-mer¬ 
chants, and cattle-dealers pleading the uncon¬ 
stitutionality of the legal provisions for the 
protection of cows. Here, in this morning’s 
West African Pilot, on page four (underneath 
a grandiloquent Fenner Brockway leader on 
“The Struggle for Freedom”) I find an editorial 
calling for “the Nationalisation of Witchcraft.” 

NATIONALISE WITCHCRAFT 1 

It is now time we nationalise witchcraft in 
Nigeria. We should do so with a view to putting 
a full stop to the perennial havoc being done to 
humanity since ages. 

Let me say right here that witchcraft in the 
hands of civilised men is god-ordained but in the 
hands of the ignorant a bedevilled instrument. 

It is just like a scalpel (life-saving instrument) in 
the hands of a surgeon or a dagger in the hands 
of a lunatic. 

3 


It should be noted that in civilised countries 
an agency of scientific promotion, witchcraft was 
being nationalised and national observatories 
were being built to promote research on it Thaf 
is why most civilisecf states big or small are being 
reckoned with as World Powers. We cannot 
become world power if we ignore this fact. 

To make our independence worth the name 
I would suggest that a commission lie set up 
forthwith by the Federal Government or any of 
its agencies, to take evidence in camera from 
the appropriate quarters for in this venture lies 
our hope for a national armoury. 

Nothing much else in the papers. Except a 
report of a speech by a Minister who "urged 
Nigerians to work hard in order to make this 
country a laughing stalk in the eyes of the 
world.” And another editorial which warns 
against visits by British industrialists: “We 
should apply the age-long English principle of 
caveat temptor ....” 

In the Roy Thomson-owned Daily Express of 
Lagos the front-page story announces: “A man 
from Babcchi Village in Bornu Emirate went 
in search of his wife’s lover with a matchet in 
hand. He found the lover standing by a door 
of a house and without a word chopped off his 
head. The man, Isa Banana, was on Wednesday 
found guilty of homicide by the Shehu’s Court 
in Maidaguri and sentenced to death for killing 
Dan Biu, also from Babcchi Village....” In 
the Cecil King-owned Daily Times the story is: 

A 25-yo.ir-old trader, Sunday Omega, told an 
Onitslia Magistrate’s Court that his father prac¬ 
tised witchcraft against him. Sunday was giving 
evidence in his defence in charge of wilful 
damage of property belonging to his father. He 
said that the items he damaged were what he 
thought his father used as implements for prac¬ 
tising witchcraft.... When Sunday had a sleep¬ 
less night and suspected his father of the dis¬ 
turbance he broke into the house and damaged 
the property. The presiding magistrate said that 
he gave Sunday benefit of the doubt. He was 
cautioned and discharged. 

Things, obviously, I should get around to 
to-morrow: (i) Boxing championship contest in 
which “Julius Caesar” will defend the light¬ 
weight title. (2) Second day in court of the out¬ 
raged relatives of “disciples” in the so-called 
Regeneration Group, which meets on the first 
floor of the Jolly Food Centre under the leader¬ 
ship of Immanuel Olufunmilayo Odumosu, the 
"self-styled Jesus.” (3) The debate between 
Apapa (West) and Apapa (New Layout)—which 
follows a controversial District Council’s decision 
to raise dowries payable in court from £y to £35 
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—on the topic: “That high bride price should 
be discouraged in Nigeria.” 

The Poet 

at most of the afternoon at the “literary 
cafe,” watching the black cat kill red¬ 
headed lizards on the verandah, and talking 
mostly with a young poet named “Salty” Jones. 
We drank, as always, beer (“there’s happiness 
in heinekin’s,” all the billboards promise), and 
kept shifting tables to keep away from the 
burning sun which, I was consoled to note, 
bothered him quite as much. 

“You Europeans will just have to learn to 
understand!... You go to a reception with the 
One of Ife, and there is always the same foolish 
shock when the Elders come in and prostrate 
themselves. The custom may be dying out, but 
it never was all that obsequious. 1 When I go 
home I still prostrate myself before my older 
brothers and the younger ones before me....” 

I ask him to tell me about his own family. 
"What is there really to tell? It’s the usual pat¬ 
tern. My brothers and sisters are my senior or 
my junior in multiples of three.... Why? Be¬ 
cause there’s no intercourse during pregnancy 
or during the extended breast-feeding of the 

child_ I should, of course, have said my 

half- or uterine-brothers, for my father has ten 

1 In the account which that most remarkable man 
and educator, Tai Solarin, gives of his struggle to 
defend the existence of his Mayflower School in 
lkcnnc (F.zckid Mphahlele tells me his sons are 
there), lie writes (and I heard even more dramatic 
stories of political debates being conducted from 
the prostrated position): “My greatest worry was 
with His Highness, the late Orimolusi of Ijebu 
Igbo, who was Chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the College... I wanted to make sure that my 
formal letter of resignation was in his hands... I 
took it to him and, on my knees, I proffered it. 
The Chief’s very intelligent face searched me 
through. He opened his mouth to speak but did 
not. He covered his face with both hands and 
sobbed. I did not dare look up any more. Two of 
his subordinate chiefs dashed in and prostrated, 
whispering, ‘Kabiycsi, Kabiyesi’ (Your Highness, 
Your Highness). The Chief rose and walked into 
the anteroom. I was glued to where I lay. 

“Presently he came back, his eyes blood-shot. I 
could please myself, he thundered: he would not 
accept the letter of resignation I brought. He was 
not used to destroying what he himself had built. 
His chiefs re-echoed, ‘Kabiyesi’... 

“I got up dazed... straightened myself out and 
swallowed hard... I felt so ashamed... ‘Your 
Highness,’ I called, 'I will not resign.' I put my 
letter into my pocket and returned to schools. 


wives.... But times are changing. My great¬ 
grandfather had 85 wives, my grandfather only 
35 wives.... Naturally, this isn't precise in¬ 
formation! How could it be? My father never 
counts his children—it would be tempting the 
fates. He would never even say that he had five 
or ten fingers. It would be a dare to specify how 
many. If you were to ask him directly he would 
reply “two wives, or so” and perhaps “five or 
six children,” although the truth would be 
double, or maybe triple that; I am not quite 
sure, being so much away ^from home.... As 
for myself, how can I afford more than one 
wife on modern standards? Or afford to give 
higher education to more than a few children? 
So I will be marrying for romantic love, and for 
better or worse raise a monogomous family. I 
have no choice. You’ve seen some of the new 
housing estates—sixty pounds a month will get 
you a 3- or 4-room flat. Will I be able to manage 
that when I begin in the Civil Service at ^750 
per annum?... No, I am afraid it will be a 
terribly different life that wc will be leading....” 

Then he peeled off his shirt. He made me 
look at his back, marked by dozens of small 
cuts. “Those are all my illnesses and all my 
treatments, where hundreds of herbs have been 
rubbed in. I used to laugh about it all when I 
came home from school. But my mother used 
to say, ‘And what is vaccination? Only a cut 
with some medicine put in!’... I remember once 
when my aunt was paralysed. She couldn’t move 
either leg and vve used to carry her. We also 
carried her to visit doctors in government hos¬ 
pitals and nurses in nearby clinics. Nothing 
helped. Then the local tribal doctor finally cured 
her with special steaming broths. When I was 
at the University I tried to interest the chaps at 
the medical school in this and similar cases, but 
to no avail. We have our own ‘two cultures,’ 
and they don’t talk to each other cither....” 

He offered to walk with me on my next en¬ 
gagement, and we strolled along the streets, past 
the shops with German portable typewriters and 
Japanese transistors and Italian Fiats, through 
the mixed pungency of bars, urinals, and 
perspiration, and from the nearby hill, looking 
back in the early evening towards the tens of 
thousands of mud huts with their rusty sheet- 
metal roofs, the view was a wondrous study in 
Braque-brownish hues. 

“You see,” said the poet, “anything can be 
beautiful." 

When we were tfiere he begged me at the 
door not to mention that we had not driven. His 
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car was smashed again, and it had just been 
taken out of the repair shop. 

“What’s wrong? Oh I don’t know. Something 
always seems to happen. My father has been 
terribly worried. So much so that he has been 
consulting our village oracles. He ordered me 
to employ a driver until we knew for certain. 
Apparently he now knows. His last letter said 
for me to come home. It all has to do with my 
Uncle. Yes, my Uncle, and he is now going to 
be reburied from improper and evil ground to 
some consecrated place. That may solve every¬ 
thing. But would the police accept all this if I 
got into another scrape before then?...” 

I limped in, dust-covered and exhausted, and 
promised to say nothing of our walk. A dis¬ 
cussion was in progress. About cocoa. Somebody 
was saying: “No wonder we’re beggars in the 
world! What do we do with our cocoa? Do we 
process it here? No. Do vve have a factory? No. 
Do vve make any chocolate? No. We don’t even 
drink the stuff.... Things have got to change, 
but will the old Cadburys let us?” Somebody 
else took up the theme (apparently for my bene¬ 
fit): “You should know this: we make nothing 
locally, not even a pin I Well, you did let us 
make one thing- beer. To swill away. To be 
contented....” 

When we finished out lager, we left and the 
poet said, “Oh, such a bourgeois house! But 
that’s the New Class for you! They at least 
seem to be making things locally: money, and 
more money, and more shiny things. They’re 
only out for prestige and a place in society and 
maybe an interesting artist to patronise_’’ 

“What should they be out for?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Maybe just that_” 

The Colour of God 

it a t co i. o u r is God? If European 
Christianity arrived to persuade the 
African that He was white, African nationalism 
emerged to convince him that He was really 
black. This is a most natural transvaluation of 
colour values, and I find in Sundklcr’s study of 
Bantu prophets descriptions of what a heavenly 
apartheid would be: on those pearly gates was a 
sign which read for black men only. Of Isaiah 
Shcmbe, perhaps the most famous of the Zulu 
prophets (known as “the Promised One” and 
“the Liberator” for he came to displace the pale 
Christ of the Missions), he writes: “Jesus came 
first as a White man. But now he has come as 
a Black man, in the flesh, through Shembe...”. 


African liberalism begins under the 
the principle of whiteness, but African mili¬ 
tancy triumphs with its reversal. I read in Chief 
Awolowo’s autobiography that as a young man : 
he had thought “the white man was a super- ; 
man. To me, his colour symbolised delicacy, 
innocence, and purity.... What a mighty man - 
I thought he was, so specially favoured by God . 
to have a white skin and to occupy such a 
position of exalted superiority." Hodgkin, in 
his book on Nationalism in Colonial Africa , 
argues that 

... even in the Gold Coast, with its much higher 
level of economic and educational development, 
the effort of the Convention People’s Party to 
luiild up a mass political movement involved the 
use of religious rituals — the singing of "Lead, 
Kindly Ught," the reciting of nationalist prayers, 
and a Creed in which Kwame Nkrumah took 
the place of Christ and Sir Charles Arden-Clarke 
was substituted for Pontius Pilate. 

But what happens when the nationalist 
prophets have their victory and the promised 
land is reached? The millennium may become 
Marxianised, as in Sekou Toure’s Guinea. Or 
the Leader may be able to install himself as “the 
Black Christ,” as in Nkrumah’s Ghana. I have 
been looking through some of the West 
African newspapers, and in the Evening News 
(January 26th, i960) of Accra, I find an edi¬ 
torial which states that "Nkrumahism is the 
highest form of Christianity” and reminds us 
that “the infant Christ sought refuge in Africa 
and when Christ was being led to Golgotha it 
was an African volunteer who helped him bear 
the heavy burden;” after mentioning the Congo, 
the Sahara, I Jola, and Algeria, it concludes that 

. .. Christian civilisation is to-day busily dragging 
Christ to Golgotha, and an African again is 
bearing the cross for the son of man. This 
African is Kwame Nkrumah. Ye men of little 
faith, Pharisees, false prophets and friends, be¬ 
hold: he comes disguised. But for Africa and the 
world, he may well be the second Christ who 
cometh when the babes in the womb are suffer¬ 
ing from strontium 90.... 

And in Nigeria? Here, I suspect, there are 
very few State careers open to mystical and 
prophetical talents. Two local stories would 
seem to suggest that they arc going into private 
enterprise or private utopias. 

The first concerns our friend Odumosu who 
has been having legal troubles with some of the 
relatives of his disciples. His difficulties began 
when he advanced himself from the role of 
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“Messiah" to that of “Jesus;” his downfall 
began when he made the ultimate promotion, 
namely, to “God.” His followers saw the point 
of working for a Messiah, even of sacrificing 
themselves for Christ; but if Immanuel 
Olufunmilayo Odumosu is truly the Almighty, 
what real need remains for their menial services 
and monthly dues? He still insists that “I am 
The Lord the creat i am —the Trinity—The 
Father—and he who believes in me will receive 
eternal life.” When he was asked whether his 
recent promotion did not amount to a 
blasphemy, he replied: “What do you mean by 
blasphemy? I am the Father! God! Who else 
can I blaspheme against?... If you don’t want 
to accept me as your God, go and tell which¬ 
ever God you believe in to send his thunder and 
strike me dead! I challenge that to your foolish 
God! Go and tell him sol” As for the charges 
of corruption and immorality in his Galilee, he 
said: “I marry because I am The Father who 
has come down to earth in flesh to show the 
people of the earth an example of how to live. 
My relationship to my wives is that of a father 
with children, not a husband.... And money? 
It means nothing in my kingdom. I am the 
source of all wealth, and all wealth belongs to 
me. Work is the medium of blessing_ 

“You see, you are an educated man, and I 
like intelligent argument, but you will never 
understand. I do everything according to the 
voice I hear in my heart. I do not have to think. 
And my followers don’t need to think because 
I do all the thinking for them....” 

But what of the prohibitions against doctors, 
medicines, and hospitals? And what of the 
profits from the transport, catering, dry-cleaning, 
and haberdashery businesses? And what of the 
television sets, the limousines, and the grand 
life? (Nugotaf, who was doing the talking with 
him, was a relentless questioner.) 

“I found that some members had no faith in 
my prayers and my healing powers, and so I 
have revoked the law. Whenever they are ill 
they may now go to doctors.” 

“And you—are you afraid of illness or death?” 

“No, my friend, too much education worries 
you. I shall never die. I have no sin. My soul is 
saved. And I would save yours —even to-day.” 

“If you wish to convert me, you can do so 
very easily. You need only to agree to make 
me the treasurer and sole auditor of all your 
businesses,” 

“Oh no I" Odumosu said, with a laugh, “not 
so fast! You cannot rise so quickly. You must 
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pass through the ranks, and obey all my laws, 
and do all that I ask. I must first save your 
soul!” 

“And your own soul, when you make no 
sacrifices and carry no cross?” 

“The first Jesus came to sacrifice and to suffer. 
He took care of all the necessary cross-carrying 
and crucifixion. The second Jesus comes to enjoy 
himself. I have come to enjoy life, my friend!” 

And with a laugh he turned to his remaining 
disciples for confirmation, and they all nodded. 

The other story concerfis the phalanstery 
established by that remarkable man known as 
Ethiopia Eratan. He led a small band of his 
“Cherubim and Seraphim” out of intolerable 
lives of sin (“infanticide, idolatry, adultery, 
fornication, and hideous other crimes”) and in 
the name of a new church of the holy apostles 
fashioned a kind of “floating Utopia” which 
would have pleased some Fourierist son of a 
Venetian doge. In his city-on-stilts, set into the 
water, where a thousand families conduct 
the communal life, Ethiopia Eratan (now known 
as Oba Peter) has just completed his new 
j£ioo,ooo palace in Aiyetoro, with three storeys, 
seventy rooms, and air-conditioning. As B.G. 
tells me (he has just returned from the place, 
about a hundred miles from Lagos), “God has 
smiled upon these people. They began with 
nothing, except possibly their dream, their 
vision—and the rules of the New Testament. 
At first they were only fishermen. When their 
neighbours persecuted them, they cut through 
seven miles of mangrove forest to make a canal 
to the Mahin Lagoon. Now the canal is forty 
feet wide, and they will soon be asking some 
government for a dredger in order to facilitate 
their new big launches!.. .They still all eat 
together, buy and sell everything in common. 
Nowadays some fish, others make textiles and 
furniture. And the schoolchildren are all literate 
in both Yoruba and English. They have several 
new diesel-engine generating plants, and three 
of their young men are studying engineering in 
Germany.... If this isn’t Utopia, isn’t it Chris¬ 
tian democracy at its purest? I found no jail or 
hospital or any need for them; I heard of no 
divorce or drunkenness....” But alas 1 the doors 
of Utopia are closed. They accept no candidates 
for holy apostleship, and marriage with out¬ 
siders is strictly forbidden. So even my friend’s 
desperate exogamous bid to join the floating 
city came to naught. God may be black, but He 
is still all too exclusive.... 
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Honey Mouth 

alking through the winding, crooked 
streets of Oshogbo with Ulli Beier (who 
lives here), I wonder: what will give way to 
change here in the next five or ten years? He 
suspects: very little. A few more water pumps 
on various street corners: a "dubious sort of 
progress,” because water is always overspilling 
and running downhill and being caught up in 
little stagnant pools in front of huts and shops. 
Main sewage? Hardly. More electricity? Not 
really. A few additional gas stations, perhaps, 
and so constructed probably as to block the rest 
of the view of the fine Oshogbo mosque. We 
look in at the Popular Club, and take a beer at 
the Gemini Bar. 

But everywhere the children scream and laugh 
and point at me. What is it—my beard, my nose, 
my skin, my feet? Some 19th-century mis¬ 
sionaries were known as “spirits without toes” 
(on account of their shoes). And even earlier 
that observant Scotsman, Mungo Park, had 
recorded how “they rallied me with a good deal 
of gaiety on different subjects, particularly upon 
the whiteness of my skin, and the prominency 
of my nose. They insisted that both were arti¬ 
ficial. The first, they said, was produced when 
I was an infant, by dipping me in milk; and 
they insisted that my nose had been pinched 
every day till it had acquired its present un¬ 
sightly and unnatural conformation. On my 
part, without disputing my own deformity, I 
paid them many compliments on African 
beauty. I praised the glossy jet of their skins, 
and the lovely depression of their noses; but 
they said that flattery, or (as they emphatically 
termed it) honey mouth, was not esteemed in 
Bondou....” 

Nothing much has changed, and the gay 
raillery still is and remains, especially after 
Ulli’s reassurance that the word oyimbo (white 
man) doesn’t carry quite the irony and aggres¬ 
siveness here that it has elsewhere in Yoruba- 
land. I spend the rest of the afternoon on a 
verandah engaged in my own inadequate form 
of honey mouth', chanting odd bits of songs and 
rhythms for a band of tireless children who 
dance and whirl for hours and keep the dogs, 
calves, and sheep away from the front door. 

Just outside Oshogbo town was where the 
great Fulani jihad had finally been halted and 
defeated. I ask perfunctorily about the military 
details (Salamis, Crdcy, and Gettysburg are 
equally meaningless to roe), and hear about the 


local forests where the Northern cavalry couldn’t 
be used, about the prowess of the Ibadan 
warriors, about the legend of the river-goddess 
(Oshun) who poisoned the food of the enemies,' 
about the ultimate British intervention which 
ended the holy war and drew the definitive ., 
boundaries between Nigeria’s Northern and 
Western regions. But the jihad-—and with it 
the whole stuff of the African past—was to 
come a little more alive for me. Back in Ibadan 
I wander through the book-shops—what names! 
Never since Gutenberg has the printed word 
been associated with so much light-spiritedness: 
“Happy Book Shop,” “Freedom Book Shop,” 
“Rational Book Shop,” “God First Bookshop,” 
“Easy Life Bookshop”—and I do manage to 
find a volume of 19th-century history, with 
fascinating bits on the nature of the jihad. 
Apparently the correspondence between Mu¬ 
hammad Bello and Al-Kanami constitutes a 
“great debate” between the two opposing 
philosophers (or even propagandists) of the 
struggle. The main questions seem to be: 

Was the Fulani jihad justifiable on accepted 
Muslim principles? That is to say, was it con¬ 
ducted against states which were in the strict 
sense “pagan" (kafir), and therefore dar al-harb, 
not dar id Islam ? Was Bornu in fact such a 
state ? Were there appropriate precedents for such 
a jihad}... Was its real purpose the spreading of 
the frontiers of Islam, not of Fulani imperial 
power? Had the jihad been conducted according 
to the strict rules which ought to be applied in 
such cases, or had there been excesses? Had the 
Fulani been the aggressors, or had Bornu, by 
allying itself with supposedly pagan Hausa 
governments, been responsible for provoking the 
conflict? 

In one letter to Bello, Al-Kanami writes: “We 
believe in writing. Even if it makes no im¬ 
pression on you, it is better than silence. Know 
that it an intelligent man accepts some question 
in order to understand ‘it, he will give a straight¬ 
forward answer to it. Tell us therefore why 
you are fighting us and enslaving our free 
people_” The bill of particulars was, how¬ 

ever, well known, and it included sacrifices, 
bribery, licence, embezzlement, oppression, and 
illegality. Al-Kanami argues closely: “As for 
uncovering the head in free women, the Qur’an 
has prohibited it. But she who does it does not 
thereby become a pagan. It is a denial which 
leads to paganism. Failing to do something 
while believing in it is rather to be described as 
disobedience requiring immediate repentance,... : 
The taking of bribes, embezzlement of the 
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property of orphans, and injustice in the courts 
are all major sins which God has forbidden. But 
sin does not make anyone a pagan.... Acts of 
immorality and disobedience without number 
have long been committed in all countries.... 
No age and no country is free from its share of 
heresy and sin....” 

Bello, in his reply, is hard-pressed to make his 
case against the enemy. He quotes a verse from 
the Qur’an to the effect that "If two parties of 
the believers fight, j put things right between 
them." But still: Al-Kanami's were “false argu¬ 
ments and mischief-making words, refutable 
contentions for the most part and worthless 
propositions....” His conclusion is not un¬ 
familiar: “How can it be said that it is not 
legal, for him who is able, to reform immorality 
or put an end to corruption?” 

Half through the night I follow the im¬ 
passioned dialectics, my heart with Al-Kanami, 
my head with Bello, 5 and most of me altogether 
pleased that the Northern crusade was stopped 
there outside Oshugbo town by jungle under¬ 
brush and the poisons of the river-goddess. 


5 How can one really resist the man of whom 
the following two portraits have come down to us? 
Clapperton (in his Journal of the Second Expedition 
into the Interior of Africa from the Bight of Benin 
to Soccatoo, 1829): “Saw the sultan this morning, 
who was sitting in the inner compartment of his 
house, with the Arabic copy of Euclid before him, 
which I had given him as a present. He said that 
his family had a copy of Euclid brought by one of 
their relations, who had procured it in Mecca; that 
it was destroyed when part of his house was burnt 
down last year....” 

And this from Hajji Sa’id’s History of Sohptoi 
“He was much occupied with composition, and 
whenever he composed anything he used to issue 
it to the people, and read it to them, then become 
occupied with another composition. The reasons 
for tne large number of compositions were requests 
for information and points of disagreement. If he 
was asked about a question he composed a composi¬ 
tion on it, and if it reached him that so-and-so were 
disagreeing on a matter he composed a composition 
on it.... One day I heard him say that the Hausas 
mislead our children in telling them—‘Your house 
is a saintly house,' and in causing them to abstain 
from learning; that all that was a lie, deceit, false¬ 
hood, and incorrect, because knowledge is only 
attained by learning, and learned men are nearer 
to it than anyone.... On account of this he said to 
his brother—‘If you judge according to the truth, 
I will not interfere with you. Be you on the side of 
truth wherever it is’...” 

His description? “Ruddy, tall, bald, with a long 
thick beard, always veilea: he never removed the 
veil from his face." 


Diary 

I n the morning, several hundred miles 
through lovely savannah country, past 
(mostly) Baptist churches and schools, Catholic 
churches and missions, punctuated by gasoline 
stations, and, in Ogbomosho, beyond the leper 
colony, to the house of the Yoruba Prime 
Minister, Chief Akintola. His handsome visage 
is marked by deep V-shaped scars which cut 
upward from both cheeks to the forehead and 
I feel moved by a remarkable impression of 
softness not at all like the scarfaces I know 
from Chicago and Heidelberg with the associa¬ 
tions of danger, masochism, violence, aggression. 
He smiles and laughs through most of our long 
talk. Is indignant over the “betrayal of the 
European left,” for what business have socialists 
and democrats apologising for dictatorial per¬ 
sonalities in African politics? Insists on the im¬ 
portance of an Opposition. Is sceptical of the 
future of the “Nasser Club” in all-African 
politics, critical of the Ghanaian role in the 
Congo, grateful to the Israelis for technical help 
and advice. Proud of modernising Nigeria and 
points to the paved road out there and all those 
electric wires, all new. Is somewhat distressed 
by the outbursts of narrow party-politics since 
Independence and says that dirty linen has to 
be washed in public because that’s better than 
not washing it at all. Remarks that democracy 
means government by the people and not neces¬ 
sarily by the wise people. Confesses that they 
will often be stupid and he will just as often be 
mistaken and “still we must always be able to 
drink a beer together and laugh a little....” 

In the afternoon, with the Attorney-General. 
Discovers ten pages missing in one of his law 
books, curses the Lagos printers, and sends for 
the original manuscript. Talks passionately 
about the Rule of Law and bitterly about mis¬ 
demeanours in Accra and Kumasi. Hates fear 
and intimidation in public life and would 
“rather return to the mud-huts" than be a 
minister who needed protection by political 
police.... 

To the office of Chief A., a senior civil ser¬ 
vant. Was a student of Laski, from whom only 
one lesson has remained: “the relationship be¬ 
tween the intellectual and the poor, how to be 
concerned with poverty, how to understand it, 
change it....” Thinks of himself to-day as a 
right-wing Labour man, or perhaps even a 
Liberal. Feels that* the greatest dangers are in¬ 
efficiency leading to corruption leading to power 
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lusts. Scornful of simple-mindedness. A cocoa- 
and-ehocolate factory for Nigeria?—for what 
market? with what skilled labour? with whose 
money to purchase the machinery? and then 
the tariffs go up to keep out cheaper foreign 
products and who pays for it all?—the taxpayer 
with the sweet tooth. “No, no, that’s not the 
way. We've got to think more and do better 
than that if we’re to move forward.” Speaks of 
a middle way between the ultra-radicals and 
their simplism and the conservatives who are 
holding on to power without any real notion of 
what they’re to do with it.... 

In the evening, sitting around in the board- 
room of the local TV station (“First in Africa”), 
with plush chairs and elegant wooden panelling 
and a fancy bar in the cupboard but nobody 
could find the key. A Blaupun\t apparatus is 
running silently in the corner, and all of us turn 
our heads fitfully to stare for a moment at the 
22-inch pictures of horses and gun play and 
then turn away again desperately to continue 
our talk. Suddenly a Northerner, in flowing 
robes, enters and it was as if the place had been 
invaded. A stranger, a tall almost overwhelming 
Muslim from Kano. Our own conversation 
ceases, and he begins to pick a few political 
bones with “the Southerners” (in this case, 
Westerners). He was on some official govern¬ 
mental mission, and was distressed to find no 
Northerners in service, nowhere. Knew that his 
Northern applicants would be less trained, more 
backward, but how was a real nation to be 
forged if nobody ever worked side by side? 
An argument ensues. The Northerner is mar¬ 
vellously clever, and evidently sincere in his 
plea for national integration. The Westerners 
are surprisingly defensive, but then they fear 
the strange backward Emir-ridden North and 
whisper to me talcs of the medieval horrors of 
the “Alkali” courts. I tell them tales of the 
strange backward American South and the 
tragic dangers of regional estrangement and 
sccessionism.... 

Midnight, and we drop in for a drink to the 
Heavenly Club and a few other ju-ju places. 
“Low-down joints,” says Wole, “mostly tarts.” 
The dancing is a wanton delight; hasn’t 
changed much since Mungo Park was here.® 
On the way out somebody is packing a bevy of 
girls, all shapes and sizes, into the back of what 


1 3 Travels in the Interior Districts of Africa (1799): 
“The ladies vied with each other in displaying the 
most voluptuous movements imaginable.. 
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looks like a Modcl-T sedan and he calls out to 
me, “You can have any one you want, provided 
she’s black,” roars with laughter and roars off. 

Homewards, driving on the longest, darkest 
short-cut ever taken, Wole suddenly brakes, - 
reverses, lunges the Land Rover forward and 
backward a half-dozen times, criss-crossing over 
the same patch of road, before explaining with 
a cry "Sna\e!” I tip-toed out behind him, and 
peered out at an enormous elongation glistening 
in the moonlight. It was still quivering slightly; 
and well it should. Wolf’s tyres had twisted a 
derelict piece of 35-mm celluloid into an agitated 
wriggling strip. Tonight’s lesson of the jungle: 
one looks for the beast and finds only a film. 

Conversations 

A n English Expatriate: “Who can 
guess what our deepest motives were In 
going out to Africa—to realise ourselves? to run 
away from ourselves? Curious, how we came 
to take on a new identity. We became ‘Euro¬ 
peans’ which no Englishman in his born days 
ever thought himself to be (and living, at that, 
in ‘reservations’ like Red Indians). Or we were 
the ‘expatriates,’ which always had a nice Anglo- 
American ambiguity (Hemingway and Gertrude 
Stein in Paris were lost runaways, were ex¬ 
pat riots, but we were really, I suppose, just 
patriots living outside our own country).... 
Anil the Africans, now that the days of Empire 
are over, have moved from being ‘indigenous 
personnel’ to ‘Nigerians’ which is the tag in¬ 
vented only sixty years ago by Flora Lugard for 
the ‘natives.’ Sometimes I feel that some of 
them arc almost as alienated as we arc. Nigerian 
officials who have replaced Britons still insist on 
the clause in their government contracts which 
guarantees a regular ‘home leave,’ but where is 
‘home’? Is it Iholand or Yorubaland or is it 
England? Possibly what we both mean by ‘leave 
at home’ is merely some kind of expensive 
foreign voyage.... Who knows where anybody 
truly belongs? In one department I know we 
hold ‘Staff Meetings,’ then there are African 
staff meetings followed by Nigerian staff meet¬ 
ings and finally Yoruba staff meetings (where, 
presumably, the real stuff is discussed). What 
is a real sense of identity? In Lagos the most 
exclusive association by far is the so-called 
‘Brazilian Club’ and the membership consists 
only of the descendants of Latin America's 
African slaves!... Will change strike a balance 
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with continuity? Oh, it must and it will, 
especially here where (yesterday!) the grandson 
of a village rainmaker becomes director of the 
new meteorological institute... 

A Trade Unionist: “We are weak now, and 
divided, but potentially we are the most power¬ 
ful pressure group in the country. Some day 
soon all our cities will be organised! But for 
now there is too much confusion. There is a 
pro-Western group orientated towards the 
ICFTU, there is a leftist group with sympathies 
for the Communist WFTU, and there are John 
Tcttegah’s agents from Ghana who are working 
for a separate ‘All-African’ labour movement.... 
At the moment there isn’t much ideology, but 
watch it come swirling* into this vacuum in 
the next years! Zik was telling the story the 
other day of a young student who came up to 
him and asked, ‘Can you recommend to me an 
informative book on Communism?’ When he 
asked her why, she replied that ‘everybody seems 
to be so afraid of it I’d like to find out for my¬ 
self’ ! Zik said that he thought ‘this is typical of 
the spirit of inquiry which is now surging in 
our youth and is creating an intellectual ferment 
among them.’ But it also has its wilder side. 
The Government continues to ban Marx and 
Lenin and makes them forbidden fruit. How 
wrong! Your ‘child-like African’ has grown up 
now—he’s over 21—and no matter what Papa 
says he wants to go down all the forbidden 
streets, red lights or no....” 

A Foreign Expert: “ Dash is the operative word, 
and it can mean everything from the little tip 
for the waiter or porter to the deepest corruption 
which can make a Pakistanian shambles of a 

* Whirling in came an ensemble of Soviet Russian 
“artistes” (jugglers, acrobats, and all that), and the 
“dazzling display,” according to the critic of the 
Lagos Express , raised the question: “Is everything 
about Russia scientific?” His conclusion: “To my 
mind, as they left the arena, I feel the Russians 
apply the principles of science to all they do these 
days.” 

Another conclusion, the same day, by a writer in 
the West African Pilot: “Have you ever paused to 
know why racial discrimination is rampant in 
Britain, United States of America, So.jth Africa, 
and other Western European countries? Have you 
also tried to know why such racial segregation is 
unknown in the Soviet Union ?... Well, fellow 
Nigerian, you should know that racial discrimina¬ 
tion is a product of Capitalism.” 


new and promising nation. I find it a little diffi¬ 
cult to judge how much bribery and nepotism 
is merely ‘disturbing’ and how much is already 
‘alarming.’ In and around every government in 
the world there are crooks and trimmers; here 
there are probably less, but the fragile structure 
can probably stand less. Last week at the Lagos 
court a young University lecturer was convicted 
on charges of ‘Sedition.’ He had merely written 
a furious pamphlet against the illegal privileges 
of the ‘new class' growing up around us.... 
More basic is the question (but isn’t it really 
part of die same psychology?) whether local 
entrepreneurs will re-invest in the economy—or 
will those deposits in Swiss Banks keep mount¬ 
ing?... Equally basic: will there be jobs for all 
those tens of thousands who are being given 
more and better education—or will this only be 
the reserve for radicalism and rebellion?... 
Finally: will the component parts of the 
national regime hold together? If there wire an 
open policy in the civil service, the south 
(especially the Ibos) would fill all posts for two 
generations 1 So there has to be not only a policy 
of ‘Nigcrianisation’ to place Africans where 
Britons sat, but also one of ‘Northernisation’ 
to guarantee participation of the more numerous 

and more backward Muslims_Still, this is a 

most viable country. It is rich and energetic. 
And now that Shell has gushers and wells in 
the Port Harcourt area I even envision a small 
Venezuela-like Oil Boom here.... Maybe that 
will drown my sorrow at not being able to find 
a house to live in without giving gigantic dash 
to the very highest places_’’ 

A Nigerian Economist: “We will have our 
troubles, but I don’t think we can go very far 

wrong_Of course, our bureaucracy is top- 

heavy, and our cocoa fluctuates much too much 
on the international market (when will the 
world learn to stabilise these things?), and only 
half of our population is engaged in producing 
for the market (the rest are in ‘subsistence’), 
and we don’t really have enough children in 
schools to train adequate manpower for the 
future. But our soil is good and we have rain. 
There is coal and petroleum. And I am not at 
all unhappy about the rate of our gross domestic 
capital formation over the last years—better than 
Egypt and quite as good as Ghana.... With 
time our crops will be better through improved 
seeds, and our marketing boards will be more 
skilful in selling our products, and our banks 
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will be more experienced in handling credits 
and deposits and currency stabilisation. Maybe 
in a few years we will even have adequate 
statistics! Then I won’t have to be so vague 
about everything!... My greatest concern is for 
us to be judicious. How much money has been 
wasted in schemes which are set up in a hurry 
and call upon our farmers to adopt too many 
ideas and techniques all at once and expect 
from our managers skills in technology which 
are simply not there!... The Japanese at the 
turn of the century did these things impressively 

better. They were ambitious but also modest_* 

Naturally we will need considerable foreign 
capital. Only 3 per cent of our public money is 
being earmarked for our industrial develop¬ 
ment, so loans and grants and investments from 
abroad will have to fill the gap; but our local 
efforts will be bearing the greatest burdens.... 
One last—but very fundamental—thing, and this 
is wltat Arthur Lewis has taught us: ‘All the 
countries which are now relatively developed 
have at some time in the past gone through a 
period of rapid acceleration, in the course of 
which their rate of annual net investment has 
moved from 5 per cent (or less) to 12 per cent 
(or more). That is what is meant by the 
Industrial Revolution.’ I suspect that our present 
annual rate of net investment is around 8 per 
cent. Will we be able to push it to 12 per cent? 
That’s the crux of our problem.... But with 
this proviso. My text is again from Professor 
Lewis: ‘Some deny that dictatorship can achieve 
high levels of output and of consumption. I do 
not agree. I believe that a dictatorship can in¬ 
crease output faster than a democracy, because 
democracies value many institutions which are 
obstacles to rapid growth. Since I value 
democracy more than material output, I do not 
think countries should develop more rapidly 


6 Is this surprising? I found it so. In fact, the 
amount of intelligent cautiousness on so many sides 
struck me as extraordinary and impressive. One 
would have expected the new Nigerian enthusiasts 
to tend towards extravagance and for the whites 
to be muttering caution. Yet it is the challenging 
report prepared by a commission under Sir Eric 
Ashby which argues: “We believe it would be a 
grave dis-service to Nigeria to make modest, 
cautious proposals, likely to fall within her budget, 
for such proposals would be totally inadequate to 
maintain even the present rate of economic growth 
in the country. Accordingly we reject this approach. 
Our recommendations are massive, unconven¬ 
tional, and expensive-’’ Investment in Educa¬ 

tion (Lagos, i960), p. 41. 
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than is feasible within the democratic frame¬ 
work. .,He wrote it as advice for Ghana—* 
alas, in vain!...” 


An American Businessman: “What a jungle of 
words! How can one possibly cut through the 
verbal thicket?... What does ‘Nationalisation', 
here mean? Usually something very far from 
‘socialisation’ and ‘expropriation.’ The other 
day several branch offices of European firms 
were incorporated as domestic companies—some 
people mean only this. Others mean when the 
white manager is shipped home and the opera¬ 
tional staff consists only of Africans. But all this 
is very confusing for foreign investors.... And 
what of the cry of ‘neo-colonialism’? I would 
say that foreign capital to-day recognises that 
no vestige of extra-territoriality will be per¬ 
mitted to firms which it finances from the out¬ 
side. But docs everybody else recognise that all 
capital—whether in the hands of the City, or 
Wall Street, or a Soviet Planning Board—re¬ 
quires a fair and profitable return? It is not 
there invested to be wasted or to be lost. I’m 
afraid that investor confidence is not as durable 
as the good-will of the British Government 
which can be slapped in the face and still pro¬ 
duce fatherly guidance.... 

“My own feeling is that the most dramatic 
things will not be the decisive things. They’re 
all after Mammoth Projects—the Aswan Dam, 
the Kariba Dam, the Volta Dam—and these are 
all primarily political. I don’t mean to be dis¬ 
paraging. This kind of politics is important. 
Like our own TVA it can capture imaginations 
and keep a hopeful and enthusiastic sense of 
progress alive. But I seriously doubt whether 
any of them will have much bearing in the 
practical economics of the present and near¬ 
future. ... If any profound change is going to 
be achieved in the condition of life of the 
African peoples, it will be by almost invisible 
revolutions in the countryside, on those plots 
of ground which hardly deserve the name of 
‘farms.’ Have the French or the British in all 
their colonial years made much impact on 
agriculture? Scarcely. This is where things must 
happen. And in various small-businesses. I would 
like to see more individually-owned taxis and 
buses, small trading stores, repair shops, etc. 

“Here, I think, is where the building of the 
middle class begins all over Africa. Just as it. 
did in Europe, six and eight and ten centuries 
ago.... 
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A WOMAN OF LAGOS: “I don’t know anything 
about your Ibn Battuta and his ideal of ‘beauti¬ 
ful stoutness' which he found in our African 
women. But nowadays that’s out. Somewhere 
over in Calabar, in the right-hand corner of 
Nigeria, you may find the old-style Fatting 
Rooms, and there’s nothing splendid about 
them. No soft mattresses and no easy chairs. 
Bare to the mud floor and the girls sleep on 
straw mats. They follow a strict daily diet of 
water and plain half-boiled plantains with rich 
palm oil and instead of going to schools laze 
around for seven years putting on a couple of 
hundred pounds.... 

“No, the new problems of our ladies arc 
different, and it’s not at all just slimming. 
There’s the matter of Bride Price, which is too 
high, and the question of Divorce, which is too 
easy.... Still, I feel that the amount paid as 
dowry keeps most women faithful to their hus¬ 
bands, and in some places (say, Eastern Nigeria) 


* Item: "Don’t advocate freedom to divorce! 
Don’t put the prices of women up! But give 

dignity to native law and custom_’’ Item: “Big 

men should stop seducing other people’s wives and 
let every man take good care of nis own wife. And 
wives should be contented with their married 

partners_” Item: “You want a happy marriage 

without a first love affair? (Don’t be] a typical 
old-time Nigerian parent with priggish ideas about 
facts of life! You want to sec your child happily 
married but you do not want him to have any love 
affair. This is probably why you say that ‘it is not 
too late to love at any age.’ It is doubtful if many 
people will share this view. Surely if you allow 
your youthful vigour to slip off untapped, you will 
look back in gloom....” 

But, as Stephen Potter must learn to say, it’s 
different in the North. An Islamic authority, 
writing this morning in defence of polygamy, says: 
“It is a hard fact which cannot be denied that 
there are prsons whose sexual instinct is too strong 
to be satisfied with one wife. This is a physical 
necessity inherent in man and it is playing with 
fire to make light of this, the most powerful of all 
physical instincts. The only sane and proper course 
to a man whose sexual powers arc abnormally 
strong is to marry another, if one wife does not 
satisfy him.... A perfect religious system, as Islam 
claims to be, has to provide for the physical and 

spiritual requirements of all people-” Again (in 

the case of sick or barren wives), “no course is left 
open to him but either to contract another lawful 
marriage or, failing successfully to combat the 
attacks of his passions, to lead a dissolute life.” 

Finally: “It will thus be seen that the objects of 
a polygamous marriage are, to a certain extent, the 
same as those of a monogamous marriage....’’ 
(Only more so.) < 


the custom which frowns on marrying a divorced 
woman keeps down legal separations.... 

“But for most young men just getting married 
is a problem. He has to pay £80 for an illiterate 
girl, between ^100 and £120 for a standard-six- 
certificated one, nearly £200 for a Grade III- 
and £250 for a Grade II-teacher. Doesn’t this 
mean that a poor clerk or technician uses up 
his life’s savings for a marriage?... According 
to Ibo custom, a lady’s break with her first hus¬ 
band is not recognised until she marries a second 
husband who refunds the dowry of the first 
husband. But what of a \fcoman who doesn’t 
want to marry a second time?... 

“Look into our newspapers and you will 
be able to follow the raging discussion.* But 
please don’t believe that silly old cow who 
writes in to day’s Express, ‘Our women have 
so degenerated! The saying the-mother-of-a- 
child-is-obvious,-but-the-father-is-purcly-a-matter- 
of-opinion cannot be truly said of other women 
than Nigerian....’ Oh, she’s been moaning like 
that ever since Lord Lugard sailed up the 
Niger!...” 

A jew: “Have you been surprised by the omni¬ 
presence of our six-pointed Star of David? I 
was puzzled too when I first came and found it 
everywhere, on all the coins, on coats-of-arms, 
and sometimes in huge yellow lines—what a 
momentary shock it is, if one has German 
memories of der gelbe Sta n !—on the walls 
of old buildings.... If only historians and 
archaeologists would get to work on some 
proper excavations, we might be able to find 
out its true origins in the past. At first I thought 
it might have something to do with that famous 
14th-century school of Jewish cartographers in 
Majorca. Of course they were treated with con¬ 
tempt, but they enjoyed a few privileges (denied 
to Christians) and I was once told of some of 
their maps of Africa which had tiny Mo gen 
David emblems smuggled into the folds. I 
imagine this is one way of asserting oneself 
even if it accidentally confuses somebody else’s 
sense of identity.... But now I am entertaining 
another explanation, and it is not too far-fetched 
a theory. A French scholar once advanced the 
thesis that it was the Jews who established the 
ancient empire of Ghana. Go and talk to Dr. B. 
in Ibadan—his theory is that the Yorubas are 
really one of the lost tribes of Israel.... Of 
course I am being serious 1 When you get back 
home, look up the'Cambridge history of West 
Africa. Written by a man called Page. Read 
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page eighteen 7 and then begin speculating 
anew....” 

A Teacher: "My difficulty may well be that 
I am a Bintu —been to England, been to 
America. And I know my indescribable sensa¬ 
tions when I return to Mother Nigeria. Has 
anything changed in Lagos? There are a few 
new skyscrapers, but the deep open gutters arc 
still there with their stagnant and deathly green 
waters. Where else is there so much stench and 
filth and noise? And I always get dysentery 
again in the first forty-eight hours.... But I 
shouldn’t tell you this—how shocked my 
countrymen always are when foreigners write 
about our miseries! But like the workers in 
sewers, we slowly lose our sense of smell. Still, 
my image remains: looking out of my backyard 
window and seeing a little girl of eight, 
squatting near the urinal and washing with 
soap* and cold water last night’s dishes in 
preparation for the new day’s meals.... Yes, 
we want and welcome the new and modern 
world! 

“Do you know H. G. Wells? He once wrote: 
‘The poor cannot extract themselves from their 
poverty unless they affiliate themselves to some 
rich people.’ Well, we 'fill need that economic- 
affiliation. But not at the price of our souls I 
Do we really need the heritage of silent sherry 
parties in mission houses, of Chaucer and 1066 

7 J. D. Fagc, An Introduction to the History of 
West Africa (1959), pp. 12-14, “A dominant 
tlicmc in the history of West Africa for the last 
.’,000 years has in fact been the contact and conflict 
of its Negro peoples with intruders from North 
Africa and Europe,... the Berbers, the Arabs, and 
the Jews.... When the Arabs first invaded North 
Africa in the 7th century, they found Jewish 
colonies established among the Berber tribes to as 
far west as Morocco. The greater part of the 
Berbers in North Africa were sedentary agricultural 
people, and the Jews had settled among them as 
craftsmen, merchants, and cattle farmers.... 

“According to Delafosse, the first permanent 
settlement of peoples from North Africa in Negro- 
land occurred after the Jewish risings against 
Roman rule in Cyrenaica in the 1st and 2nd 
centuries a.d., which led to an exodus to the south 
and west. Some of these Jews, or more probably, 
perhaps, Judaised Berbers, crossed the Sahara and 
settled... (on) the Niger bend between the site of 
Timbuctu and Massina-The newcomers eventu¬ 

ally established the kingdom of Ghana,... the 
earliest of the great empires of the Western 
Sudan.... There is some reason to believe that if 
not actually Jews, they were Berbers who had come 
under Jewish influence and who may have possessed 
some Jewish strain_" 
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and all that? Our students can get courses ih; 
Middle English but not in African languages: 
And the piety of our nice Nigerian Christian 
clergymen—I challenge any of them to allow 
themselves and their families to be cursed by 
the Alagcmos 1 ... 

“Naturally, my reaction has been violent I 
can still remember my schoolboy bitterness 
when I first learned about the American War 
of Independence and that awful severance from 
England and from that wonderful redness on 
the map which symbolised the British Empire. 

I remember too a small post-office in Wiltshire 
where I once took a small book parcel to be 
mailed to Nigeria. The young clerk had 
apparently never dispatched anything to my 
part of the world before and searched vainly 
through her index until, a little desperate, a 
little shyly, she asked: ‘Is it ours or the French?’ 
‘Ours, of course,’ I said_ 

“No, we must emancipate ourselves! Until a 
few years ago I never believed that a white man 
could use the pick-axe or shovel. I would not 
have believed that in the U.K. there were beefy 
navvies who broke the stones and poured the 
tar and made die roads just as we did in Africa. 

I couldn’t believe that on the boats of the seas 
white men scrubbed decks and stoked coal into 
ships’ furnaces. Were there really white men 
who were painters and waiters and street- 
scavengers and even sewer-men? Don’t you 
see—there never was in the long history of 
our education under the British the remotest 
reminiscence of life as it really was!.. . 

“What did wc know? The District Officer, 
the Resident, the Engineer, and the Governor, 
and they were so clean and so exquisite and so 
stiff and so distant in the little world of their 
own, the ‘European Reservation,’ far from the 
stench of the villages. Have you seen some of 
our chiefs, those half men half-birds who wear 
Eton straw-hats from which flutters a solitary 
ostrich feather? Well, the style was started 
about fifty years ago by a playful Englishman 
who appeared in this headgear and created a 
sensation at a local party. How flashy and how 
vain! But wc assimilate everything. How stupid 
and ridiculous!... And have you seen some of 
our names in the newspapers? Nehemiah 
Alexander Babington John. Jax Malingo 
Wellingo Nelson. Patience Henrietta Rose¬ 
bud Adctunji-Hadrimus. What a hollowness 
they depict in us! No, wc must put the super¬ 
ficial memory of the European behind us. The 
grieved Africans carried the lifeless body of 
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Livingstone a thousand miles to the coast. How 
many will now qualify for a hundred feet? 

“Once it was different. Do you know that 
passage in Mungo Park’s book where he tells 
how ‘they were very inquisitive and examined 
my hair and skin with great attention, but 
affected to consider me as a sort of inferior 
being to themselves, and would knit their brows 
and seem to shudder when they looked at the 
whiteness of my skin.’ To-day there are Africans 
who would swallow any amount of drugs or 
import oriental ointments to turn their epidermis 
into a European hue. Once the idea would have 
been considered monstrous. To-day there are 
Africans who, in a temperature of 90 ° in the 
shade, would rather rest their cheek-bones on 
choking two-inch white collars and Ascot ties. 
There were days when European trousers were 
considered an indecent item of social dress and 
the Christianity which goes with them as a 
mental aberration.... When will we recall that 
it doesn’t snow here, and we don’t need class¬ 
rooms with glass windows and white ceiling 
boards? I scat iny students under a flowering 
tree and conduct the lessons in the shade.... 

“Now we are beginning to think honestly 
and work honestly, and when we all do we will 

* According to the official estimates of “Nigeria's 
future” (prepared by Frederick Harbison, of Prince¬ 
ton University): “In the decade prior to indepen¬ 
dence, Nigeria’s national income probably was 
increasing at a rate of 4 per cent per annum in 
real terms. And, after allowing for increases in 
population growth, the probable annual increase in 
income per capita was alx>ut 2'/ per cent. In com¬ 
parison with many other newly developing coun¬ 
tries, Nigeria’s rate of growth is fairly high.... 
Of all the resources required for economic develop¬ 
ment, high-level manpower requires the longest 
‘lead-time’ for creation. Modern dams, power 
stations, textile factories or steel mills can be con¬ 
structed within a few years. But it takes between 
10 and 15 years to develop the managers, the 
administrators and die engineers to operate them. 
Schools and college buildings can be erected in a 
matter of months; but it requires decades to 
develop high-level teachers and professors....” 

What the Russians call the "technical intelli¬ 
gentsia” may well be the key factor. “The present 
number of persons in the high-level manpower 
category (both senior and intermediate) is about 
30,000. This is less dian one-tcnth-of-one-pcr-ccnt 
of the population.... Ghana already has over 
three-tenths-of-one-per-ccnt.... In more advanced 
countries such as Egypt or India, high-level man¬ 
power is probably a little over one-half-of-one-per- 
cent, or five times Nigeria’s present level. In the 
most advanced countries, such as the U.K., the 
U.S., West Germany, or the U.S.S.R., the range 
may be from two to five per cent... 
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achieve as much as either Finland or Germany, 
and blast into smithereens the wanton allegation 
of the incompetence and mediocrity of black 
men....' 

“Does everybody think as I do? Of course 
not. Do you know Nicholas Murray Butler? 
He once said, ‘I divide the world into three 
classes—the few who make things happen, the 
many who watch things happen, and the over¬ 
whelming majority who have no idea of what 
happens.’...’’ 

0 

“The African Personality”* 

M y cars arc ringing with this ubiquitous 
phrase—what does it mean? Is it a 
philosophy or a form of nationalism? Some¬ 
times it seems to be a political slogan and other 
times a psychological device. Is it myth or 
reality? 

—It is many things, sometimes based on the 
anger of our African protest gestures, some¬ 
times based on real and undeniable facts of our 
cultural heritage. No doubt, some of it is bogus. 
You know those reconstructions about African 
institutions as they are supposed to have existed 
in some remote past, and now must justify some 
current political policy or practice. In that sense 
it is an ideology by which some African groups 
are seeking to maintain their position. But it is 
also a utopia —because others are seeking to 
change the existing order of things. 

You mean the existing order in which the 
dominant notion has been one of a non-African 
—or European — personality? 

—Well, for a century now most Africans 
have been subject peoples under the rule of 
Western powers. True, there were some Euro¬ 
pean scholars—and artists—who recognised and 
accepted that the African has a culture of his 
own. But the stereotype has been that we were 
a people “without history,” “without culture.” 
How many books and films have there been 
about this! The notion of the African Per¬ 
sonality is our denial. It is an angry protest 
against the inferior and infantile role in which 
the West has cast the African on the stage of 
world history. 

But isn't it only the intelligentsia which is 
usually concerned about such matters? 

—I would agree that the protest has not been 

• An interview with AYO OGUNSHAYE, one 
of the deans of the University College in Ibadan 
and one of the most formidable personalities in 
,new Africa’s young intelligentsia. 
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very articulate among the ordinary people. Their 
lives have been relatively less disturbed by 
western contacts. Nor, I would add, among 
peoples like those of Nigeria’s Moslem North, 
where traditional society was deliberately 
shielded by British rule. Those who have pro- 
tested loudest are the intellectuals. They were 
Westernised but they became only second-class 
Western citizens. Under French rule a ruthless 
policy of “assimilation” had left them culturally 
naked as Africans. Certainly it is they who have 
raised the banner of the African Personality and 
of Nigritude. 

But still you believe that this negative —or 
negating—aspect of the "African Personality" 
was necessary? 

—Not only necessary, but inevitable. Before 
the African could come into his own, he had 
to break out of the shell in which others had 
sought to contain him. He had to destroy the 
stereotyped idea of himself as an inferior being. 

In what sense, if in any, do you thinly it goes 
too far? 

—Well, let me give you an example. Because 
some Africans were carried into slavery in the 
new world, there are those who think this is a 
“racial insult” which has marked the African 
with some kind of complex forever. I think this 
kind of thinking is a neurotic trap. The sooner 
these Africans rid themselves of their “slavery 
complex" the better. Some Europeans enslaved 
some Africans, but some Europeans also en¬ 
slaved other Europeans. Our tragedy was one 
of the accidental turns of history. No need to 
wallow in an eternal apologia about it! 

My own impression is that beyond the protest 
and the denial, the "African Personality" goes 
on to insist that there are distinctive African 
values which are not only, as they say, "worth 
preserving" but also worth exporting. What 
values do you have in mind? 

—I would say, first, the African’s deeply his¬ 
torical conception of society as a unity made up 
of the ancestors, the living and future genera¬ 
tions—then his spiritual attitude to life and his 
attachment to communal life and communal 
responsibilities—finally, his sense of rhythm as 
manifested in his poetry, his music, and his 
sculpture. The trouble has been that the educa¬ 
tion of the African in modern times has been 
such as to make him not only ignorant of but 
sneakingly ashamed of his own cultural heri¬ 
tage. He has to be re-educated. Then he may 
be able to understand himself and his past and 
appreciate what is good in it. 


But would you subscribe to the notion that 
there is an inherent quality of "Africannest" 
something with which people are born because"; 
they are Africans? 

—No, this seems to me a racial'myth, and a 
dangerous one at that All human beings are 
what they are because of their environment, 
their history, their culture, their upbringing. , 
The African is no exception. There is nothing 
peculiar in his blood (except, probably, a 
relative immunity to some tropical diseases). 
If he looks at life in a certain way, if he has 
certain conceptions of beauty and rhythm, it is 
because he has learned to do so. In this respect 
the African is at one with the rest of humanity. 
There are some distinctive African values, but 
I am convinced that the African shares with 
other peoples—who are at the same stage of 
development, or who live under similar geo¬ 
graphical conditions—similar attitudes and 
problems. 

But surely all myth-making italicises tradi¬ 
tional virtues and deletes ancient sins. Aren’t 
there a few skeletons in the African cupboard? 

—Yes, like in everybody elsc’s, so let me be the 
first to raise the issue of cannibalism. “Skele¬ 
tons” interfere with a romantic picture of the 
past and they arc consequently wished away or 
ignored. I think this is an unhealthy attitude to 
take. Where are the cupboards of the past that 
are empty and clean? The Romans forced slaves 
to mutilate and murder for the Empire’s amuse¬ 
ment. Some Germans were geniuses who made 
music and science, and others were monsters 
who made gas-chambers to destroy millions of 
Jews. Here, again, I think the African must 
learn to accept his history and his culture for 
all it is worth, the good with the bad. Are we, 
in this respect, any worse than other peoples? 

In view of the claims made for the "African 
Personality and for "Nigritude” wouldn’t it be 
pertinent to as\ to what extent African culture 
is in point of fact reflected in the day-to-day 
lives of those who preach it? 

—My answer would be: disappointingly 
little 1 Some of the apostles of Nigritude are 
cosmopolitan denizens of Paris for whom the 
French cut of cloth, and food and wine and 
women, are the finest joys of civilisation. Even 
when they live in Africa, how do they live but 
as “black Frenchmen”? Others preach “African 
culture,” but do you ever find in their homes 
African paintings and sculpture? Then there is 
the celebrated chief propagandist for the 
“African Personality" who wears African 
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clothes only on ceremonial occasions and has 
taken to himself an Arab wife. Here in Nigeria 
you will rarely see African art in the homes of 
the professed nationalists—and when they in¬ 
vited you to their homes did you ever get any¬ 
thing but English food? 

You seem to be suggesting that for many of 
its devotees the "African Personality" is some¬ 
thing of a pose. 

—Yes, a pose and an intellectual fighting 
slogan and even a style, but not a truth by 
which they live. And can any culture which 
is merely theorised about—and not really lived 
—flourish or even survive? 

Earlier on you referred to a conservative, ideo¬ 
logical function. Who uses it to justify what? 

—For example: in a neighbouring country it 
has been decided not to recognise and give 
separate scats to the Opposition in Parliament. 
Reason? Because organised opposition did not 
exist in traditional African society 1 This argu¬ 
ment seems to be bogus—sheer rationalisation. 
Of course it’s true that there was no “organised 
opposition” in the past—but it is also true that 
power was not concentrated in the hands of a 
single individual! Power was in fact divided 
among various groups and this constituted a 
kind of system of checks and balances. The 
Paramount Chief was the spokesman of 
decisions arrived at by the council of chiefs and 
elders. The situation to-day is quite different— 
because it is possible for a single individual to 
control the army, the police, the judiciary, the 
parliament, trade unions, farmers, youth. Not 
only is there no distribution of power within 
the body politic, but the traditional remedy 
against oppressive authority— destoolment —is 
ruled out. What is it but a travesty to invoke 
“African tradition” in support of such a state 
of affairs? Wc must be on guard to-day against 
the tendency of those in power to twist “African 
traditional ideas and institutions” to their own 
ends in the name of “the African personality.” 

Hasn’t, then, all that you have been saying 
cast serious doubt as to the usefulness of the 
whole concept? 

—I think that it has something to offer during 
the struggle against foreign rule. But thereafter, 

I feel, we need something more positive, some¬ 
thing more constructive. 

If I were to press you to write a prescription 
for your fellow Africans, how would it go? 

--Oh, I suppose it would go something like 
this: “Be yourselves. Know your past and your 
culture, for a people without a sense of values 
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and the past is like a ship without a rudder. 
To your cultural heritage don’t hesitate to add 
from other cultures some ideas and some tech¬ 
niques which you think will help you build a 
better world. In doing this you will only be 
returning the compliment of the Western world 
—which did not hesitate to draw on your art 
and music in order to revitalise its own. In the 
world of culture we are all builders, all bor¬ 
rowers and lenders_” 

# A Letter 

D ear M.—It has been almost a fortnight 
now; in Lagos a bit, up to Ibadan (where 
the university is), over to Oshogbo (Ulli Beier’s 
town) and to Ogbomosho (to visit Chief Akin- 
tola), back to Lagos and the Federal Palace 
Hotel, this splendid piece of pscudo-IIilton built 
on pure white island sand. My new room still 
overlooks the dazzling “Independence Motor 
Pool” and its hundreds of green, shiny, once- 
used limousines, all purchased in a riotous out¬ 
burst of African cosmopolitanism from Fiat, 
Peugeot, Mercedes, Opel and Volkswagen, 
Rootes and General Motors (and they would 
have imported Swedish and Japanese vehicles 
too for the happy day if only they could manage 
to find their trading agents).... 

Did 1 know anything about the place before 
1 came? Probably not. Each day I thought l 
learned something so new and so possibly im¬ 
portant that yesterday seemed like utter tabula 
rasa. So forgive me if I say some obvious 
things: I didn’t quite realise that what was 
apparently so obvious was also so true, so 
decisive, so interesting. I’ve collected a bag full 
of books and pamphlets and clippings and 
scribbled a note-book full of notes; but all that 
for another time, and for then too all the heat 
and colour including the bugs in the bed and 
the flics in the rice and the good tang every¬ 
where of stale beer and fresh sweat. For now 
only some leading notions, sketchily and over- 
simply put, but recorded when the place is still 
with me. 

Once again the obvious thing, but registered 
on me with overwhelming force: this is a giant. 
The near 40-millions make of the Nigerians 
“the potential leaders of Africa.” They are just 
beginning to feel it—five times as big as Ghana, 
a national income equal to that of Egypt, what’s 
all this shouting from Nkrumah and Nasser? 
So they seem to be coming around to thinking 
of playing a role in all-African affairs. Their 
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diplomats arc beginning to be encouraged, and 
the neighbouring leaders are trooping in to 
Lagos—Leopold Senghor will be here next 
week, Sylvanus Olympio the week after. The 
new Government feels that it has to speak out 
on "all the burning issues,” South Africa, the 
Bomb in the Sahara, the Congo, etc. In general, 
my impression is that Nigeria is likely to play 
the kind of role which her leaders confess to 
only with a touch of embarrassment: namely, 
“counter-balancing . . . Western . . . respon¬ 
sible_” If all goes well, it might well be 

what some of the foreign diplomats refer to as 
"the democratic model” for Africa. In political 
and press circles the feeling runs strongly 
(sometimes unfairly so) against Ghana; I was 
constantly hearing cracks against Kwame 
Nkrumah, some out of envy (he got in there 
first and is eloquent and celebrated and listened 
to) but more out of dislike for “dictatorship,” 
“intrigue," and general “trouble-making.” I 
was surprised that even among the Muslim 
Northerners there appears to be an interesting 
distance from Nasscrism (Z. told me that even 
the Sardauna had said, “We are Muslims—but 

not Arabs_”). More than all this: Nigeria 

has a gratifyingly experienced and mature 
leadership class; a core a e intellectuals who are 
beginning to run institutions like schools, news¬ 
papers, and radio; and a good temperament and 
character remarkably attuned to the psychology 
of progress, change, and co-operation. I felt few 
real tensions in the land, practically no racialism, 
and much open-mindedness (and -heartedness) 
towards whites and West. 

All in all: I was reminded of that old “dis¬ 
covery” in Delhi almost ten years ago—“India” 
or “China” as the models for Asia. An over¬ 
simplification, to be sure (and by now a plati¬ 
tude), but still the basic and illuminating over- 

9 In the Ashby Commission’s report: "The up¬ 
surge of Africa is so dramatic and so powerful 
that proposals which to-day appear to be reasonable 
and sensible will in a very few years appear to 
be short-sighted and timid. One has only to read 
reports written fifteen years ago to realise how even 
wise and experienced men under-estimated the pace 
at which West Africa is growing up. One of the 
wisest of them wrote: ‘Somewhere in West Africa, 
within a century, within half a century... a new 
African State will be born. It will be strong. Its 
voice will be listened to.... It will have a vital 
need for counsellors, its own counsellors. Now is 
the time, and the time is already late, to train 
them for their work.’ That was written in 1945. 
Already by i960 the prophecy had come true-" 


all perspective. Here it may be “Nigeria* or 
“Ghana" for West Africa (even for all Africa 
south of the Sahara); or maybe even “Nigeria” 
or “Egypt” for the continent. The most impor¬ 
tant unknown factor in this equation is only 
whether there will, in point of fact, be an en¬ 
lightened and systematic major Western effort 
in this direction. 

With a little bit of luck, Nigeria in the next 
five to ten years should be richer, more power¬ 
ful, more stable, and a profoundly constructive 
influence in Africa. There are so many ill- 
starred areas that this becomes an almost im¬ 
perative antiseptic reserve. Festering sores like 
some of the Belgian and French areas, the 
coming troubles of the Portuguese, the racial 
eruptions in East, Central, and South Africa, 
will need all the cauterisation that can be 
found. Put me down among the conventional 
and simple-minded: Nigeria is “a great hope." 

I found it a vivifying experience to sec this still 
unbelievably primitive country (those mud- 
huts I those shanty-towns 1) working intelli¬ 
gently with all the instruments of the modern 
mentality (“gross national product,” “post- 
secondary education,” “diversified extension ser¬ 
vices,” etc.) in order to build up something 
viable. And it can be just that: “viable.” It will 
practically double everything in a year or two 
or three: its production, its schools, its hospitals, 
its factories, its what-not. It will do iron and 
steel, and it may even have a little oil boom. 9 

Too rosy a picture? Probably, for there will 
be difficulties. Not “Ghanaian” ones, because the 
federal structure here appears to be a fairly solid 
buffer against centralising authoritarians. But 
“Pakistan”? The New Class (about which the 
youth seemed always to be talking to me) may 
become more affluent, more alienated from the 
masses. Bureaucrats who are already far from 
the soul of honesty wjll become more corrupt. 
Some of the planning will go haywire, and the 
“academic proletariat” will start jumping up 
and down at meetings and demonstrations. 
Could there be such a breakdown? ... Nor is 
that all. There will probably be continuous 
ovcr-thc-border intrigues and interventions. The 
Chinese aren’t around yet, but they will be 
after the Nigerian Economic Commission visits 
Peking. The Russians arc beginning to take an 
interest, but they have for the moment better 
investments to make. Awo talks of revoking 
old colonial orders which still bar the Com¬ 
munists and their literature, and Zik speaks of 
students wanting to read about Marxism because 
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they hear so much against it. Last-but-not-Ieast 
there are the trade-unions and the ideological 
struggle going on inside them to determine con¬ 
trol of the apparatus of a small (but, in a crisis, 
influential) labour movement.... 

Wol£ has just come in, and I leave off here. 
[ tell him about the alarmism I am spreading 
and he says, “Well you might! I myself have 
never felt like a militant nationalist. But when 
I think of our new national anthem which was 
written by a Kensington school-teacher in six 
minutes flat for a thousand-pound prize—that’s 
enough to inflame my patriotism and convert 
me to roaring radicalism....” 


L’Envoi 

O n the road south from Abeokuta our 
car breaks down. We search for an hour 
“in the bush” for a station and find an inspir- 
ingly confident mechanic who quizzes me 
closely like a doctor. He wants to know exactly 
what the motor did when it conked out and I 
sing it all out, gurgling and booming like talk¬ 
ing drums. Good, he’d come along and fix it. 
I suggest taking along a tow rope. He says no, 
he’d fix it. I suggest taking the watchman along 
whom we could pay to sleep in the car over¬ 
night. He says we wouldn’t need him, he would 
fix it (and anyway the watchman wouldn’t come 
because it was just too dangerous because of 
the kidnappings and disappearances and a man 
just isn’t safe these days). So out we went, 
back to Uili stranded on the side of the road 
in his Opel Record. Our man fumbled in the 
dark interminably and then lit a few matches to 
see what he was doing. (We insisted on provid¬ 
ing him with safer, more distant illumination.) 
When parts of half the motor were nicely 
spread out in oily order on my precious copy 
of that morning’s West African Pilot he sud¬ 
denly announced that it just couldn’t be fixed. 
Back wc went to search for a "toe rope,” 


and Ulli, with creditable fearlessness, went to 
sleep at the wheel. We stopped trucks, 
limousines, police Rovers, mammy wagons. 
Nobody had anything. We finally located an 
assortment of string, jute, and hemp, knotted it 
all inextricably a few times, and returned to 
the unkidnapped, undisappeared Ulli, a little 
jittery for he’d never been towed before, and 
it is a bit eerie, especially on these roads where 
every lorry driver barrels down the centre of 
the narrow lane, and (to be fair) so he must 
because the sides of the roads arc littered with 
dead and dying hulks of cars and trucks, 
grazed, smashed, crushed, overturned, rusting. 
Down the centre of the road, sometimes with¬ 
out lights, and ail you can make out is the noise 
coming like some mechanical elephant’s charge, 
down the centre they always come playing the 
game of Nigerian chicken, and Wole Soyinka 
curses them and vows himself “never to veer 
in fear” or, at least, never to veer in fear for 
more than six inches (very big lorry? maybe 
nine inches), and so by six to nine inches we 
scrape our way home to a city garage, cooled 
by the dose winds of the passing traffic. 

And then—oh good, sweet Yorubalandl— 
we had to go of! to awaken all friends and 
explain (it’s one in the morning) why we never 
turned up for dinner and they smile and laugh 
and join us and take us to their brothers and 
their cousins who also wake up laughing and 
smiling (it's now two in the morning) and 
improvise arrangements for their emergency 
guests on cots and couches. We were safe at 
last. Outside stood an old night watchman, in 
his silent sandals cut out of rubber tyres, and 
at the ready his home-made rifle with its barrel 
of water-pipe- 

After breakfast, at the airport, I am up 
braided by the air-line clerk: “Where have 
you been? We spent all of last Monday search¬ 
ing for you! Were you lost? You should have 
been on our flight to Rome..,.” 
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Some Thoughts on English 

Education 


I. Equal Opportunity? 

he way to the top is being re-built. But 
the process is confused and muddling; 
and no one seems certain whether we are 
making a narrow ladder or a broad highway. 
We must try to find some landmarks. 

Two contrary trends are at work in the recruit¬ 
ment and selection for the Elites which run the 
country. On the one hand, the increasing com¬ 
plexity of technology and. organisation, and the 
continuing growth of specialisation, place an 
ever-higher premium on educational and pro¬ 
fessional qualifications. This is most obvious in 
industry: studies of management recruitment 
show (as one goes down the age-levels) a steadily- 
rising proportion of public and grammar school 
boys, university graduates, and persons with 
recognised professional qualifications, and a 
declining proportion of men who have climbed 
up the ladder after starting at the bottom as 
clerks or manual workers. Increasingly one 
reaches the top, not from the bench via night 
school through Lord Heyworth's “University of 
Hard Knocks,” but from the sixth form or the 
university via selective management training. 
This trend is equally evident in other profesr 
sions. The advantages of a university education 
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in particular are now enormous. University 
graduates (especially from Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge) virtually monopolise the senior positions 
in the Civil Service, the bar, the church, the 
Conservative Party (not to mention 40 per cent 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party), teaching, 
medicine, banking, scientific research, and the 
B.B.C.; and they arc moving rapidly into adver¬ 
tising, journalism, television, and (above all) 
industrial management. Accountancy, the com¬ 
missioned services, solicitors, and banking still 
recruit 18-year-old apprentices; but it is doubtful 
if they can do so much longer, and in a few 
years’ time their new recruits also will mainly 
be graduates. 

Access to education has thus become all-impor¬ 
tant. The youth with the university degree or 
the Dip. Tech, or even three /^-levels has the 
world at his feet. The youth who leaves school 
at 15 and starts at the bench as an apprentice 
has less chance of climbing to the top than his 
father had. The critical selection now takes place 
at 11 (for grammar schools), at 13 (for public 
schools), or at 18 (for universities). Only those 
who pass one or other'of these crucial tests, and 
so enter the educationaWlite, have much 
prospect of later joining the income- or occupa- 
tionaWlite. 

On the other hand, the educational dlite has 
expanded in size and is now more broadly based 
than fifty years ago. As the managerial, pro¬ 
fessional, and technical classes have grown as 
a proportion of the labour force, so the demand 
has grown for trained and educated people. 
Although the public schools have expanded and 
added peripheral new schools to their number, 
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they have not expanded proportionately to the 
population; the additional demand has been met 
mainly by an expansion of the grammar schools* 
fifth and sixth forms. Hence, as the occupational 
pyramid has widened at the top, a higher pro¬ 
portion of top positions has become available to 
non-public-school boys. 

Thus in the Civil Service, as the number of 
senior posts has increased, so the proportion 
filled from public schools (and especially major 
public schools) has slowly fallen and that filled 
from grammar schools has risen. In part, since 
1951, this has been due to the falling prestige 
of the public service; but the long-term trend 
is still there. In the Conservative Party, 
although the Etonians still rule the roost in the 
oldest age-group, they will soon be challenged 
by the rising cohort of grammar school (or very 
minor public school) boys—Mr. Marples, Mr. 
Powell, Mr. Maudling, Mr. Heath, Mr. Watkin- 
son, and Mr. Bevins. In industry, it is true, 
while the proportion of grammar school boys 
in top positions has risen, it has risen more 
slowly than the proportion of public school 
boys. But this is due to a factor on the supply 
side: namely, the higher proportion of public 
school boys who choose to enter industry now 
that so many of their traditional careers—in the 
Indian Civil Service, the Colonial Service, and 
the Army—are closed to them. And the growing 
pressure for efficiency has (except in traditional 
enclaves of privilege like the City of London) 
reduced the amount of nepotism and the number 
of hereditary nincompoops—at least at the 
decision-making levels; a Lord is still good for 
the Board. The grammar school boy therefore 
has a more open run than he did thirty years 
ago. The four largest industrial concerns in 
Britain—British Railways, the National Coal 
Board, Unilever, and I.C.I.—all have non-public 
school educated Chairmen. 

To sum up: with the broadening of the occu¬ 
pational pyramid at the top there are now 
relatively more high-income and high-status 
jobs. True, these are available mainly to those 
with educational qualifications; it is harder to 
reach the top without passing examinations. But 
opportunities for gaining these qualifications 
have markedly expanded. The increased demand 
for trained recruits has been met by an exten¬ 
sion of selective education to wider classes of 
the population. There is thus more room at the 

1 Education and Democratic Leadership, by Lord 
James of Rusholme (Oxford, 1961). 


top; and the grammar school has been the 
escalator by which, from one generation to 
another, a new social class of ability has risen 
there. It is significant that both parents of two- 
thirds of the present grammar-school population 
themselves left school at 14. 

T hen surely we must be on the way to 
true equality of opportunity? 1 We may be 
less efficient than other countries, virtually un¬ 
defended, with a slower rate of growth, worse 
social services, uglier towns, and a meaner 
attitude to the arts, but at least we must be 
more platonic ? Our leaders may be leading us 
nowhere—slowly—but in the long run quality 
will out; for, unlike America, Sweden, Ger¬ 
many, or Russia, we satisfy the platonic ideal 
by having a superior, segregated educational 
llite, and the democratic ideal by permitting 
access to it without regard to birth or wealth. 
We must surely be achieving, at long last, 
equality of opportunity. 

Now the phrase “equal opportunity” can 
bear either a weak or a strong interpretation. I 
start by discussing the “weak” interpretation: 
namely, that access to llite education is based 
not on birth or wealth, but solely on “intelli¬ 
gence” as measured by I.Q. tests, and hence that 
all children of the same measured intelligence 
at the appropriate age have completely equal 
access. 

Even this limited ideal is far from being real¬ 
ised. Elite education in Britain consists of the 
public schools, grammar schools, and universi¬ 
ties. Obviously, first, there is no equal access 
to the public schools, since access depends on 
having parents who can afford /500 a year. 

I argue later that the public school system has 
damaging social effects and breeds the wrong 
type of leadership. But it does retain marked 
educational advantages. True, a handful of 
famous direct-grant schools such as Manchester, 
Bristol, and Birmingham are not only equal but 
vastly superior to many public schools; and some 
maintained grammar schools such as Watford 
and Maidstone are at least their equals. But the 
average public school is still in some important 
respects educationally superior to the average 
maintained grammar school; it has a better 
staffing ratio (and so gives more individual 
attention), a higher academic standard of sixth- 
form teachers, better libraries, more laboratories 
and science equipment, and better playing fields. 
In other ways it is oftdh deadly; but it does get 
educational results. And even if this were not 
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the case it would still confer a better prospect of 
a job; for some employers (whether from old- 
school loyalty, or for reasons of accent and 
manners, or from a belief in public school “char¬ 
acter" and “dependability’’) still favour the 
public-school over the grammar-school boy. Thus 
the attachment of parents even to minor public 
schools is not solely (though it certainly is 
partly) due to snobbery; it is also a sensible 
recognition of the persistence of unequal oppor¬ 
tunity amongst children of equal measured 
intelligence. 

Within the state sector, access to the grammar 
schools is now completely equal in the limited 
sense. True, the class distribution of the 
grammar-school population is badly askew, the 
middle classes being over-represented and the 
manual working classes under-represented. But 
this accurately reflects the class distribution of 
measured intelligence at n. For we know from 
many investigations over many years that the 
mean I.Q. falls steadily as one goes down the 
social scale from the professional and managerial 
class, through clerical, skilled, semi-skilled, to 
unskilled manual workers; the n-plus is partly 
a test of class and income background. Given 
this fact, however, we have equal entry into the 
grammar schools. 

Virtually the full quota of boys with the 
requisite minimum I.Q. from every class was 
admitted to grammar schools, and the distribu¬ 
tion of opportunity stands to-day in closer rela¬ 
tionship to that of ability (as measured by 
intelligence tests) than ever before.* 

But after entering grammar school, children 
do not in practice have equal access to the sixth 
form and later the University (and these, after 
all, constitute the real tflite element in the state 
system). As is well known, performance at 
grammar school, length of school life, and 
academic promise at the time of leaving all 
deteriorate as one goes down the social scale. 
Working-class boys, for example, constitute 66 
per cent of the top intelligence group at the age 
of ii, 47 per cent of the group with the best 
examination results at school-leaving age, and 
36 per cent of grammar school University 
entrants. The variation in performance between 
social classes is much greater than can be ex¬ 
plained by any differences in mean I.Q. between 


* Social Class and Educational Opportunity. By 
J. E. Floud, A. H. Halsey, and F. M. Martin. 
(Heinemann, 1956), p. 143. 


. * * 

the classes; that is, we have to explain Why 
children of broadly die same I.Q. perform to 
differently. ; 

The Crowther Report, for example, in its 
analysis of National Service recruits to the 
Army, found that within the top “ability-group" 
(10 per cent of the whole) two-fifths had left 
school at 16 without attempting to enter the , 
sixth form, and within the second ability-group 
(20 per cent of the whole) two-thirds had left 
school at 15. Again, early leaving was closely 
correlated with social class background. It seems 
clear that even amongst children of broadly 
similar measured intelligence, social factors— 
the less sympathetic attitude of parents who 
themselves left school at 14; the attraction to a 
working-class boy of an immediate high-earning 
job; the inadequacy of the present maintenance 
grant; the difficulty which a working-class boy 
finds in adapting himself to the mainly middle- 
class and even snobbish atmosphere of some 
grammar schools—are operating to reduce the 
chances of those from working-class homes. 

Access to the redbrick Universities is equal in 
the limited sense that all applicants of equal 
academic attainment at 17 stand an equal 
chance of acceptance. But this is certainly not 
true of Oxford and Cambridge, where die 
public-school boy is still favoured over the 
equally able grammar-school boy—not usually 
now by overt favouritism (though this can still 
be found), but by the complexity of procedure 
for entry, the fact of admission at the age of 
16 or 17, and the close links which exist between 
particular colleges and particular public schools 
(sometimes in the form of actual closed scholar¬ 
ships, but more often via “reliable” house¬ 
masters’ reports and the like). There is a 
community of spirit between some schools and 
colleges which is difficult to pin down (John 
Vaizey tried to do so in The Establishment), 
but which is often decisive. Of admissions of 
men to Cambridge in 1955, 55 per cent came 
from public schools and 25 per cent from 
grammar schools; this ratio in no way reflects 
the ratio of total academic ability in the two 
types of school. In their finals, 4 per cent of 
the public school boys but 8 per cent of the 
grammar school boys obtained Firsts, while 27 
per cent of the public school boys and 19 per 
cent of the grammar school boys took Thirds. 

Thus, even on the weak definition, we do not 
have equal opportunity in Britain. The public 
schools remain, to au intents and purposes, 
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closed to poorer children, however talented and 
deserving. The grammar schools, although 
selecting fairly on the basis of intelligence, suffer 
a serious wastage from leaving at 16, caused 
by deficiencies not in intelligence but in social 
background. And those who can afford to pur¬ 
chase private schooling have a significant advan¬ 
tage in obtaining entry to Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge; as a corollary, many of our most gifted 
children are still excluded from two of our 
premier seats of learning. 

We might, however, correct these deficiencies 
in the fullness of time, and ensure by social and 
educational reform that all children of equal 
intelligence at n or 18 had the same opportuni¬ 
ties for further education. True, the resultant 
distribution of further education would still be 
slanted towards the higher social classes; for 
mean I.Q. at these ages, as we have seen, varies 
with social class. But we might assume, as the 
Victorians did, that intelligence is an innate 
characteristic, and attribute the variation to the 
influence of heredity. The race goes to the 
strong, and only the fittest survive—but luckily 
a cugenically-minded providence ensures that 
“the fittest” arc mostly to be found in the middle 
and upper classes. We should then have com¬ 
pletely equal opportunity on the “weak” defini¬ 
tion; and Baron James would be created Duke 
of Rusholmc. 

But we now know that measured intelligence 
is not a purely innate characteristic; it is at 
least partly an acquired one. With this know¬ 
ledge, the whole discussion of “equal oppor¬ 
tunity” takes on a new aspect. True, 
psychologists differ as to the relative importance 
of the hereditary and environmental factors. But 
none to-day takes the Victorian view that 
heredity is the sole determinant. Nor, outside 

*Of course this discussion begs the still more 
fundamental question of whether educational 
“opportunity" should be based on measured intelli¬ 
gence at all. I suggested in The Future of Socialism, 
and Dr. Michael Young argued more fully and 
brilliantly in The Rise of the Meritocracy, that there 
was a certain injustice in singling out this one 
trait, not indeed for different treatment, but for ex¬ 
ceptionally privileged treaUnent. The strongest of 
all definitions of equal opportunity would be that 
every child has an equal chance of developing his 
interests and personality regardless of measured in¬ 
telligence; and this might mean, as Mr. Raymond 
Williams has suggested, giving more education to 
the subnormal than to the brilliant child. But in 
this essay I am concerned to show that even the 
more conventional view of equal opportunity is 
usually misinterpreted. j 
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the Marxist countries, does anyone take the 
extreme opposite view that environment is the 
sole determinant, and that all men are literally 
“bom equal;” this seems too hard to square 
with the defective from the ducal home and the 
genius from the slums, or with the broadly 
similar characteristics shown by twins brought 
up in different environments. There is general 
agreement that both heredity and environment 
play a part. But this at once raises the likelihood 
that the correlation between I.Q. and social class 
is due as much to environmental as to hereditary 
factors. 

Intelligence is acquired by teaching, stimula¬ 
tion, and encouragement; and the amount of 
these available to the child will vary with social 
background. A child's vocabulary, its interest in 
its environment, its very ability to perceive, are 
conditioned by its early family life; the less 
educated the parents, the less these will be stimu¬ 
lated. Material poverty causes ill-health and poor- 
school attendance, and encourages early leaving 
for reasons of family income. Bad or over¬ 
crowded housing makes evening or holiday 
work impossible. Parents who themselves left 
school early are more likely to persuade their 
children to leave school early. The fact of early 
leaving, since I.Q. is partly a function of the 
amount of education, still further increases the 
gap between children from different back¬ 
grounds; in other words, the child from the less 
fortunate background is penalised at a series of 
successive stages—and its own children will be 
penalised in the next generation. 

Naturally, given the hereditary factor, child¬ 
ren can never start equal in life; moreover, 
those with talented and cultured parents will 
have an immense environmental advantage. 
Different infantile experiences, leading to vary¬ 
ing possibilities of neurosis in later life, provide 
a further random element. But once we admit 
that measured intelligence is even partially 
acquired, and furthermore that many of the 
environmental influences are susceptible to social 
action, we can see why the previous interpreta¬ 
tion of equal opportunity was described as a 
“weak” one. For measured intelligence at n or 
18 is not a fixed quantity, but is partly a function 
of opportunities in earlier life. The “strong” 
definition of equal opportunity is therefore that, 
subject to differences in heredity and infantile 
experience, every child should have the same 
opportunity for acquiring measured intelligence, 
in so iar as this can be controlled by social 
action.* 
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T he implications of the stipng 
definition for policy are, to put it mildly, 
considerable. For we should have not only to 
eliminate inadequate incomes and bad housing 
(which we are still a long way from doing), but 
also to carry through a major educational re¬ 
volution—so that parents, having been properly 
educated themselves, will stimulate the faculties 
of their children, and so that the children may 
develop their intelligence to the maximum by 
full-time education (or its equivalent) up to the 
age of at least 17. Moreover, the practice of 
selecting the brightest children at 11 or 13 for a 
separate and superior education would immedi¬ 
ately become suspect; for this, so far from ensur¬ 
ing equal opportunity (as its advocates maintain), 
positively denies it, being based on the false 
assumption that intellectual capacity at that age 
is fixed for life whereas in fact it is partly a 
function of educational experience. This does 
not mean that all testing is wrong in principle, 
or that selection should never occur—obviously 
it must, for example, for the Universities. It does 
mean that testing before the age of (say) 
17 should not lead to physical separation into 
superior and inferior schools (for later transfer 
is always a complicated business), but at most to 
“streaming” in a school- taking a wide range 
of measured ability. 

We can now see how misleading is the anti¬ 
thesis often drawn (and I myself have been 
guilty of this in the past) between “equality" 
and “equal opportunity." 4 When Socialists 
speak of “equal opportunity” in terms of a 
narrow ladder up which only a few exceptional 
individuals, hauled out of their class by 
society’s talent-scouts, can ever climb, they con¬ 
cede the narrow, reactionary interpretation of 
their opponents. It is ironical that the New Left 
and Lord James should both implicitly accept 
the weak interpretation of the phrase—the only 
difference being that the New Left would like 
to pull down the building, while Lord James 
would like the poorest to get to the top. Both 
are behind the times, for as soon as we adopt, 
as of course we should, the strong interpretation, 
we see that the phrase takes on a rather revolu¬ 
tionary connotation. Its realisation would entail 
an immensely high standard of universal pro¬ 
vision. The emphasis shifts from individual 


* Mr. Richard Wollheim has reached the same 
conclusion by a different route in an interesting 
recent article, ‘The English Dream,” in The 
Spectator, March 10. 


mobility to the general standard. If we thfcfe ’ 
what this would imply for income-distributioij, • 
the quality of housing, opportunities for stimu-. 
lation at work and in leisure, and above all the 
amount and calibre of universal education, we < 
see that the achievement of truly equal oppor¬ 
tunity would carry us a distinctly long way 
towards equality and a socialist society! In fact, 
a high degree of equality is a pre-condition of 
equal opportunity. 

II. The Public Schools 

he public schools offend not only 
against the “weak," let alone the “strong," 
ideal of equal opportunity; they offend even 
more against any ideal of social cohesion or 
democracy. This privileged stratum of educa¬ 
tion, the exclusive preserve of the wealthier 
classes, socially and physically segregated from 
the state educational system, is the greatest 
single cause of stratification and class-conscious¬ 
ness in Britain. 

It is not, of course, the only cause. The effect 
of being for so long a great imperial power, 
and the psychology of discipline, hierarchy, and 
master-subject relationships which this induced; 
the persistence (and indeed the continual, and— 
as in the disgraceful case of Wedgwood Benn— 
compulsory, reinforcement) of a hereditary 
aristocracy; the flummery surrounding the 
Monarchy; the obsessive snobbery (even 
amongst a section of the intelligentsia) about 
birth and titles; the deep-seated differences in 
accent; the national propensity to kowtow and 
manoeuvre for precedence—these would produce 
strong feelings of social deference and superiority 
whatever the educational system. 

But the school system is the greatest divisive 
influence. It is no accident that Britain, the 
only advanced country with a national private 
elite system of education, should also be the most 
class-ridden country. The Scandinavian coun¬ 
tries, the least class-ridden, have no significant 
private sector of education. The United States 
and Germany both have a private sector (though 
most of it denominational); and they even have 
a handful of would-be English public schools. 
But these in no way constitute a national llite 
system. They are geographically localised ( e.g ., 
on the Atlantic seaboard); only a minority even 
of wealthier children go to them; and most of 
the country has never heard of their existence. 
Old Salem and Groton boys may care as pasr 
sionately about their alma mater as an Old 
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Harrovian; but their prospective employer or 
their bank manager, let alone the rest of the 
population, could not care less. 

Indeed no historically-minded champion of 
the public schools could possibly deny that 
schools can have either an integrative or divisive 
social influence. For it was the historic function 
of the public school in the 19th century to 
assimilate the sons of the new and self-made 
middle class into the ranks of the hereditary 
ruling class; and even to-day it fulfils an in¬ 
tegrative role for the sons of self-made men. 
Similarly the American high school, whatever 
else may be said about it, has brilliantly fulfilled 
the function of assimilating ethnically diverse 
groups into a common national culture. (As a 
matter of fact, most of what else is said about 
it by English critics is false. They always assume 
that its lower educational standards are due to 
the fact of its being “comprehensive,” whereas 
in reality they arc due, as the quite different 
Swedish experience demonstrates, to certain 
specifically American factors—the attachment to 
“life-adjustment” education, the automatic 
“social promotion” by age-groups and the lack 
of grading by ability, the preference for voca¬ 
tional courses, the acute shortage of teachers, the 
low quality of many of the teachers, and so on.) 
A school system can cither increase or diminish 
social disparities; and the British public schools 
manifestly increase them. 

And they do not even, to-day, provide “effi¬ 
cient” leadership. It is again no coincidence that 
Britain, the only country with a national llite 
system of private boarding schools, from which 
its leadership is still disproportionately drawn, 
should be falling so badly behind other demo¬ 
cratic countries in the achievement of widely- 
accepted national goals—behind Germany in 
economic performance, Scandinavia in social 
welfare and urban planning, the United States 
in technology and innovation. In the 19th cen¬ 
tury (as Mr. John Pringle argued in February’s 
Encounter), the public schools, disagreeable as 
they may have been, did at least fulfil the role 
of training a leadership perfectly adapted to the 
needs of a growing empire. For this training, 
their characteristic features—the boarding, the 
hierarchical discipline, the emphasis on games, 


‘Luckily for us, the Americans, with their in¬ 
creasing emphasis on the “well-rounded man,” are 
chivalrously refusing to take advantage of our 
weakness. 


the carefully-nurtured sense of innate superiority 
—were precisely apt. They are not, however 
(although now somewhat modified), equally apt 
for a mid-2oth-century world of computers, 
Communism, trade unions, and African nation¬ 
alism. This is hardly surprising. The quality of 
leadership is not, after all, an absolute and un¬ 
varying quality. It is specific to particular situa¬ 
tions; and what makes for good leadership in 
one situation may make for bad leadership in 
another. The public schools to-day, although 
providing “a good education” in a rather narrow 
sense, do not generate the right type of leader¬ 
ship for a democratic, scientific, welfare world. 

Almost every emphasis which they inculcate— 
on manners and “character,” on the all-rounder 
and the amateur, on the insular, the orthodox 
and the traditional—is wrong from the point of 
view of contemporary goals.* It is this which 
largely explains those national characteristics— 
the reluctance to innovate, the distaste for the 
expert and professional, the refusal to grapple 
with problems—which are at long last becoming 
the subject of widespread hostile comment. 
Fundamentally this reflects a failure of English 
elite education to achieve the. highest of all 
educational ideals: that of fostering enquiry, 
dissent, and critical intellectuality. A country 
in which the most damning insult which Lord 
Salisbury can fling at Mr. Iain Macleod is that 
he is “too clever by half” is not a good prospect 
in the modern world. In the first Elizabethan 
age it was held a virtue in Robert Cecil that he 
was clever. His descendants are as anti-intel¬ 
lectual as the Know-Nothings. 

But this attitude might be attributable to 
aristocracy, not to the schools themselves. Un¬ 
fortunately, parallel faults can be found in those 
fields which traditionally represent the culmina¬ 
tion of the British elite system of education: the 
Civil Service, and Oxford and Cambridge. 
Beautifully adapted to its pristine task of 
administering a going concern without excessive 
interference, the British Civil Service remains 
notable for its honesty, industry, and admini¬ 
strative competence. But it has failed to adapt 
to a world which requires the long rather than 
the short view, active planning rather than 
passive administration, novel rather than tradi¬ 
tional ideas. Thus the Treasury remains 
astonishingly behind France, Holland, and 
Sweden in long-term economic planning. The 
Foreign Office was ponderously slow to wake 
up to the existence of new and revolutionary 
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post-war situations in the Middle East and .else¬ 
where. The Ministries of Health and National 
Insurance have introduced new social policies 
without even a research unit to investigate their 
probable effects. The Ministry of Education 
takes decisions for or against different types of 
school without conducting any research into 
their different consequences, and has little idea 
of how many teachers we need to carry out its 
own policies. The typical Whitehall attitude of 
mind—thorough and precise, but pedantic and 
unadventurous—is in part a reflection of the 
Oxford and Cambridge background from which 
most civil servants come. But arc Oxford and 
Cambridge really as good as Harvard and the 
Sorbonne? Their recent farcical performance 
over the introduction of sociology—a lamentable 
compound of hidebound traditionalism and 
facetious superciliousness—makes one doubt it. 

E du c ati o n is of course highly relevant to 
national efficiency. As an investment it 
yields a generous return; and we badly need 
more of it in Britain—more full-time secondary 
education (only one child in eight now receives 
full-time education between 16 and 18), more 
technical education, and more higher education. 
Only 5 per cent of young people receive higher 
education in Britain, compared with 25 per cent 
in the U.S.A., and 12 per cent in the Soviet 
Union. There are more Negro university 
students in the U.S. than total university 
students in Britain; and the proposed expansion 
of University places will not keep pace with the 
expansion of the sixth forms. Meanwhile indus¬ 
try is crying out for more graduate scientists 
and engineers; wc need many more teachers and 
social workers; students from Asia and Africa 
are queueing up for places; yet wc allow a con¬ 
tinued wastage of potential university ability 
from our secondary schools. In the face of these 
facts the attitude of some university dons who 
talk superciliously of “scraping the barrel” is as 
misleading as it is reactionary. 

But none of this has anything to do with the 
public schools. The need is not for more public- 
school-type education for the top 2 per cent or 
3 per cent of the population. Indeed the whole 
notion of an 61 ite-type education is inappropriate 
in Britain to-day. For both our greatest need 
and our largest untapped resource now lie 
below the level of the cleverest few per cent— 
although disastrously many even of these are 
still slipping through the net. From the view¬ 
point of efficiency as well as equality, we need 
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less concentration on an educational dlite add 
more on the average standard of attainment 

The case against the public schools, then, has 
grown stronger even in the last few years. First * 
the type of leadership which they provide is 
seen to be less and less appropriate to the 
national goals of the 1960s. Secondly, as we 
grasp the fact that intelligence is partly an 
acquired characteristic, we see even more clearly 
that the whole notion of an exclusive and 
privileged education is inconsistent with equality 
of opportunity. Thirdly, despite the gradual pro¬ 
cess of democratic reform in other directions, 
the socially divisive influence which these 
schools exert shows disturbingly little sign of 
abating. 

III. A Possible Solution 

hen what do we do? In the immediate 
post-war flush of radical optimism, people 
supposed that the public schools would quietly 
wither away as a result of high taxation and 
the gradual improvement of the state schools. 
This was never a likely prospect; it now lies 
in the realm of fantasy. 

Ten years of Conservative rule have made the 
middle classes belter-off both absolutely and 
relatively. Their real incomes have risen 
absolutely with economic growth, and relatively 
through a large reduction in middle-class taxa¬ 
tion and the sensational growth in the 
bargaining strength of middle-class professional 
organisations (r.g., civil servants, doctors, 
farmers). Moreover, as people grow richer they 
spend a rising proportion of their incomes on 
education. And if all this is not enough, the 
Treasury allows ample ways (e.g., tax-free seven- 
year covenants) by which a child's education 
can be paid for other than out of the parents’ 
earned income; Mr. John Vaizey has suggested 
that one-third of private school fees are effec¬ 
tively paid by the Exchequer. There is thus 
plenty of money about for the public schools; 
and it is hardly surprising that, so far from 
withering away, they are growing in size and 
yet still have record waidng-lists. 

Even if the gap in standards between state 
and private schools could be completely closed, 
a lot of this money would still be spent on 
private education. The Oxford Savings Survey 
showed that 95 per cent of parents with an 
income of j£i,ooo and over (of whom 65 per 
cent had themselves been privately educated) 
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were buying private education for their children. 
Even allowing for the fact that the better private 
schools have clear academic advantages over 
the average grammar (let alone secondary 
modern) school, this percentage figure cannot 
reflect solely on educational preference; partly it 
reflects a form of social insurance—buying the 
child a better future job—but partly, also, a 
powerful social snobbery which will not dis- 
appear even if the gap in standards is closed. 

In fact it will not be closed in the foresee¬ 
able future. The state sector still has a massive 
legacy of dreary, sub-standard schools to be 
eliminated; its staffing ratios are inferior by a 
depressingly wide margin; the average age of 


leaving school is lower by almost two years; in 
some over-crowded secondary modern schools, 
where the staff changes frequendy, children are 
scarcely being educated at all. True, education 
expenditure has in recent years been on a 
rapidly-rising curve; more pupils stay on volun¬ 
tarily every year; and many of the new schools 
are of wonderfully high quality. Yet these im¬ 
provements may be largely offset by the recent 
unexpected rise in the birthrate, which will pour 
yet another huge bulge into the schools during 
the late nineteen-sixties; and -with a Conserva¬ 
tive Government it is doubtful whether the local 
authorities and the Exchequer will be prepared 
to finance the additional expansion now re- 
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The picture of Oxford as a nursery for idle, 
high-spirited aristocrats presided over by in¬ 
effectual dons has faded in recent years, but the 
suspicions remain that the university pays too 
much attention to old members’ sons and public 
school background in its choice of entrants, and 
has no real wish to dilute the social quality of 
its intake by opening its doors much wider. 
These suspicions may have been confirmed by a 
recent article in the periodical Oxford written by 
the senior censor of Christ Church, Mr. f. Steven 
Watson. Mr. Watson conceded that candidates 
for awards should be chosen purely on intel¬ 
lectual merit, but argued that in selecting can¬ 
didates colleges must necessarily pay attention 
to general character and background , connec¬ 
tions with old members, and the duty of the 
university to “civilise those born to great 
responsibilities." 

This view has been indignantly repudiated by 
the editor of the Oxford Magazine, qualified by 
many other dons in the magazine’s correspon¬ 
dence columns, and upheld by the Lord Mayor 
of London. Meanwhile television viewers have 
heard from the philosophy tutor of Worcester 
College that his college takes more public school 
men “because they are better," and an Isis 
survey has argued that the entrance system as a 
whole favours the public schools. 

THE ECONOMIST, April 22 

The headmaster of Eton said yesterday that 
boys from working-class. homes should be 
admitted at public expense to Britain's public 
schools. If to p.c. of the boys at these schools 
were paid for it would cost about £t ,000,000. 
Mr. Robert Birley, Eton’s head since 1949, was 
speaking at Manchester on the future of the 
public schools. 

'T thinly that there is a social need here which 
we can meet" he went on. "At present we have 
too many boys from the same background." 

Those boys were out of touch with the life of 


the average man. Only one boy in a senior class 
at Eton was able to write a lucid essay set by the 
head on The Welfare State. He came from a 
working-class home and was at Eton at the 
State’s expense. 

"The time has come,” said Mr. Birley, “when 
people should think seriously about these schools 
and the way in which they fit into the social 
pattern. We must not let public schools become 
too far out of alignment with the sbeial develop¬ 
ment of the country." 

DAILT MAIL, April 26 


I know two boys of 16, one at a State school 
and one at a Public school.... 

John works in a beautiful building with 
mosaic walls, acoustic ceilings, non-glare light- 
ing, panels of coloured glass on the exterior, and 
an ornamental pool. His dinners are well-cooked 
and rich in vitamins and protein. His head 
teacher is a man of moderate qualifications who 
earns about £1,100 a year. 

foe lives in an icy, ill-lit dump, is rather dirty, 
rarely gets a hot bath, and eats unspeakable food 
—the same conditions in a State school would 
cause a public outcry. His head teacher is one 
of the finest teachers in the country and earns 
(with house and perks) about £3,000 a year. 

It is a waste of breath to rail at the Public 
Schools as bastions of snobbery. They will sur¬ 
vive every attack as l° n g as they buy the best 
teaching and give the finest education. 

Most middle<lass parents aim at Public 
Schools for their children for honest educational 
reasons, not to get in with the polo crowd and 
the yachting set. Spread the top teachers over 
all schools by offering them top conditions and 
the queues for the Public Schools will melt away. 
The last of the great class distinctions wiU pain¬ 
lessly evaporate. 

Anne Scott-James 
** dailt mail, May 3 
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quired.' The Labour Party should make educa¬ 
tional spending the over-riding domestic issue of 
the 1960s. But the present prospect is that it 
will be nearly a decade before most classes are 
reduced (surely an appallingly modest aim) to 
40 in primary schools and 30 in secondary 
schools, and the school-leaving age raised 
universally to 16; while County Colleges still lie 
in the distant future. The gap is actually widen¬ 
ing in some directions—notably in technical 
and scientific teaching, due to the large sub¬ 
ventions which private industry has recently 
made to the public schools. 

Faced with this situation, some young radicals 
adopt a counsel of despair, and propose that 
the public schools should simply be abolished. 
This is of course politically out of the question; 
to advocate it is therefore to postpone all change 
until the Greek Kalends—quite apart from the 
rather* obvious consideration that, as Mr. Ray¬ 
mond Williams observes in The Long Revolu¬ 
tion , “it is not easy to argue that this limited 
social group has no right to provide the educa¬ 
tion it thinks fit for its own members.” 

What, then, can be done? One improvement 
would be a great expansion of university places, 
which is in any case t«. be desired on other 
grounds. The greater the number of univer¬ 
sity places, the less the importance of school 
compared with university background, and the 
less the privileged position of any particular type 
of school. At the same time we must drastically 
weaken the present link between Oxford and 
Cambridge and the public schools, and secure 
a more even distribution of pupils from different 
schools amongst different universities. The 
social and educational dominance of Oxford and 
Cambridge is now the most “elitist” single 
factor in our society. Indeed they exert an 
attraction which even New Left militants and 
cx-anti-Establishmcnt-angries seem unable to 
resist; as from next Michaelmas, Mr. Raymond 
Williams, Mr. Alasdair MacIntyre, and Mr. 
Kingsley Amis will all be taking up Oxford or 
Cambridge posts. 

We must then grasp the nettle of selection for 
the public schools. The most obvious solution is 
“Flemingism,” that is, the proposal of the 1944 


'They will certainly not finance it so long as 
educational expenditure relies so largely on a tax 
(namely, local rates) which does not rise automati¬ 
cally with rising national income. We shall never 
get the required expansion without a fundamental 
change in the method of financing. 


Fleming Report that the public schools should 
offer a proportion of their places to non-fee-.' 
paying pupils from state primary schools. We' 
could have either weak Flemingism or strong : 
Flemingism. Under weak Flemingism, the pirOr . 
portion of fra places would be only (say) 35 per 
cent. This is quite unacceptable and the Had- 
master of Eton’s ridiculous recent suggestion of 
10 per cent free places is even more so). It 
would merely strengthen the public schools by 
giving them an appearance of democracy, with¬ 
out in fact changing their basic character; and 
this is quite apart from the familiar “guinea- 
pig” objection. One must either apply the 
scheme on a large scale or not at all. 

We are left with strong Flemingism— i.e., 75 
per cent or 100 per cent free places. But how to 
select the free places? If we throw them open 
to competitive intelligence tests, as now with 
the grammar schools, two bad results would 
follow (quite apart from Dr. Michael Young’s 
“meritocracy” objection). First, the state schools 
would be creamed of a proportion of their best 
pupils and hence would bitterly oppose the 
scheme. Secondly, we should still not (given 
the existing distribution of I.Q. at 11 or 13) get 
a social mixture; middle-class children would be 
heavily over-represented, and indeed the effect 
would largely be (as it was when fees were 
abolished in the grammar schools) that the same 
pupils would win most of the places but hence¬ 
forth would be subsidised by die state. This is 
not at all the object of the exercise. We must 
therefore find a new method of selection which 
will ensure a social mixture. Mr. John Vaizey 
suggests one such ingenious method in the 
memorandum which follows: 

The public schools are often exceptionally good 
as schools. Their bad characteristics—the emphasis 
on leadership and “character,” and the snobbery— 
spring directly from thtir socially selective entry. 

An intellectually selective entry would be nearly 
as disastrous, because it would harm the grammar 
schools, be purely “meritocratic," and impossible 
to select. So the problem is to keep them going 
while changing their entry. 

Fortunately they are public bodies in more than 
name, having been reorganised by public authority 
in the 19th century; so Parliament has a special 
right to intervene. Our argument starts from the 
proposition that existing schools must be kept 
going, whatever we as individuals may think of 
them, so long as they are recognised as efficient 
by Her Majesty’s Inspectors. It would not be 
necessary to deal with all private schools which, in¬ 
cluding preparatory and day schools, educate half- 
a-million children. The leading 100 or 150 public 
schools (the Headmasters' Conference ones) art 
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those which most of us would like to sec democra¬ 
tised. And within the system there are many 
teachers (including headmasters) who believe in 
their work, but object strongly to the social basis 
of their schools. Why not try to help them, rather 
than antagonise them? We should certainly try for 
an agreed scheme first; and if most of the major 
schools came in, this might be sufficient. Only if a 
majority declined would the Government have to 
consider compulsion. 

All these "top” schools, specified by statute, 
would be put under an Educational Trust consist¬ 
ing of independent and impartial persons. The 
Trust would be charged with maintaining, so far 
as possible, the existing character of the schools— 
whether religious as at Downside, pedagogic as at 
Dartington, or occupational as at the Royal Com¬ 
mercial Travellers* School. But the schools would 
be required to take only boys and girls of at least 
15 (in order to make the problem of educating 
children from non-preparatory schools easier), and 
to take their entrants from a pool composed of a 
completely representative sample, socially and intel¬ 
lectually, of the whole population aged 15. Within 
this limit the schools would be free to choose their 
own recruits, although they would have to explain 
to the Trust any serious deviation from their repre¬ 
sentative character. 

The pool would be chosen by asking every 
secondary school (private and maintained) to 
nominate, in strict proportion to the number of 
its pupils aged 15, several pupils for a “pool” of 
those who wished to go on to the Educational Trust 
schools. For example, if there are 800,000 pupils 
in the age-group and 20,000 places in the Educa¬ 
tional Trust schools, each school (grammar, compre¬ 
hensive, secondary-modem, technical and private) 
would get one place in the pool for each 40 pupils 
in the age-group. Each Educational Trust school 
would be required to draw all (or most) of its 
pupils from this pool, having regard to its special 
characteristics. Thus Downside, for example, would 
still recruit Roman Catholics; but its entrants would 
be drawn from all Roman Catholic schools and not 
a few expensive preparatory schools. 

Tuition fees would be abolished, but the board¬ 
ing element of charges would be subject to a means 
test. The cost to public funds would be of the 
order of £15 million. 

The*e would be two main snags. First, the choice 
of the children to go in to the “pool” might be 
invidious. I doubt whether this is likely to be so. 
If a secondary modern school has to choose two 
boys, it will ask parents for nominations and draw 
up a list of its own. There will be discussion and 
argument; certainly jealousy and annoyance in the 
grammar schools; but I doubt whether a great 
many parents will really want to choose these 
schools on other than educational grounds when 
the social cachet they hold has gone. If they are 


chosen on educational grounds, then we should 
simply build more of them. 

Secondly, it will be argued, each school will 
choose its “best" toys and girls; the most “middle- 
class child" in each school will to nominated. This 
is obviously possible. But anyone who knows about 
the social class distribution of school populations 
knows that there are hundreds of non-grammar 
schools with no child who could remotely to called 
middle-class. And once the social cachet is gone, 
it is extremely unlikely that schools will be anxious 
to push their "best” pupils away from them. Scalp- 
collecting (“I got 6 Winchesters and 12 Royal Com¬ 
mercial Travellers this spring”) would be prevented 
by the quota system. • 

At the same time, it is urgently necessary to 
make entry to direct-grant schools wholly non-fee¬ 
paying. This will further reduce the “social cachet" 
element in education. If we added to this a tighten¬ 
ing up of the various public subsidies (through tax- 
remission and payment of fees) now given to 
independent schools, the public school problem 
would effectively disappear, while the good schools 
would survive to do a worthwhile job. 

The prep-schools, for example, would no longer 
to able to ensure entry to the "top” schools, because 
their quota would be the same as that of every 
other school—and if they had no pupils of 15 they 
would not have one. Only parents who positively 
believed in sending boys of 7 or 8 away from home 
would continue to do so. It would be interesting 
to sec what would happen to the schools in that 
case. 

As I see it, there are two contradictory principles 
of selection. One is that the race is to the swiftest 
—the Grand National principle—with all its 
disastrous consequences in enforcing narrow 
curricula, intense competitiveness at an early age, 
and a close correlation between mcrir, social origin, 
and prestige education. The other is the principle 
of food-rationing. These places are scarce and there 
should be a roughly equal chance of going to them. 
Is this not the better English tradition? 

T he Vaizey plan would be simple, in¬ 
expensive, and fair. It would command 
wide support from all those who believe that, 
whatever the educational merits of the public 
schools, their present system of entry is in¬ 
defensible. Since the Headmasters’ Conference 
presumably accepts this, there is no reason why 
the scheme should not be initiated at once with 
general support. And once this is accomplished, 
public policy could be addressed to the goal of 
equal oportunity in the strong sense of the term; 
confident, at least, that the weak sense was 
finally being achieved. 
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Cubans and Americans 

A Report from Neiv York 


T he ill-fated invasion of Cuba 
last April was one of those rare politico- 
military events—a perfect failure. So many 
things went wrong that it was relatively easy 
to fix the blame on anyone or anything con- 
nectc 9 with it. So far, the organisation respon¬ 
sible for the operation, the Central Intelligence 
Agency (C.I.A.), has come in for the largest 
share of criticism. But experience should warn 
us that the “intelligence failure” is usually the 
initial stage of a post-mortem. When a fiasco is 
really pure and complete, something deeper and 
more fundamental has ■ probably been respon¬ 
sible. I do not think that the Cuban invasion is 
going to be an exception to the rule. 

There were two sides to the failure, Cuban 
exile politics and United States policy. The first 
Cuban exiles to take refuge in the United States 
early in 1959 were the former Batistianos. Num¬ 
bering only a few thousand, they succeeded 
mainly in giving Fidel Castro a propaganda 
point to score against the United States for 
harbouring them. But they were no serious 
threat to Castro’s regime. They were thoroughly 
discredited, morally and politically. They were 
leaderless, since not even the most hardened 
and highly-placed of dictator Fulgencio Batista's 


In view of the great amount of interest 
aroused by Mr. Draper's article, " Castro’s 
Cuba," in the March Encounter, we have 
as\ed him, as a leading American authority, 
for his interpretation of recent events in 
Cuba. In the next issue of Encounter, Mr. 
Anthony Hartley will comment on this 
article and on some English attitudes. We 
also call the attention of readers to the letter 
on pages 98-99 of this number. 


former henchmen dared to wish him back in 
power. They were, above all, utterly without 
support in Cuba itself. 

Then came the frightened rich. Some of them 
were a step ahead of, or behind, Castro's newly- 
formed Ministry for the Recovery of Illegally 
Acquired Property. Some simply preferred the 
rather less revolutionary atmosphere of Florida. 
Almost all had backed or belonged to parties of 
the Right, respectable or otherwise. Some had 
held their noses or had averted their eyes during 
the dictatorship, and a few had even contributed 
to Fidel’s cause in the past. 

The main exodus came the following year. 
It started in the spring, speeded up in the 
summer, and took on the proportions of a mass 
flight by the end of i960. Among the spring 
refugees were the older politicians of the pre- 
Batista period, such as the former premier, 
Manuel Antonio dc Varona, and the ex- 
Minister of Education, Aureliano Sinchez 
Arango, some of them urged on by the threat 
of physical violence, as in the case of Sinchez 
Arango. The large-scale expropriations that 
summer induced a large portion of the business 
community, big and-small, to go. The purge 
of the Universities and secondary schools drove 
out hundreds of teachers. The Communist take¬ 
over of the trade unions added many of their 
formerly pro-Fidelista officials to the stream. 
Professionals and intellectuals fled in increas¬ 
ingly large numbers. And, finally, Castro's own 
26th of July Movement began to send a flow of 
disillusioned members and sympathisers to the 
United States, among them the former Minister 
of Public Works, Manuel Ray, the ex-Minister 
of Finance, Rufo Ldpez Fresquet, and the ex- 
President of the National Bank of Cuba, Felipe 
Pazos. 
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By 1961, over 100,000 political emigres had 
gathered in the United States. And this number 
was only a fraction of those who had tried to 
get out but could not. If all who wanted to 
leave had been able to do so, the figure might 
easily have reached a quarter of a million, an 
incredible percentage for a small island with a 
total population of 6-5 million. The emigration 
was top-heavy with businessmen, professionals 
and intellectuals, but skilled and semi-skilled 
workers were conspicuous in the later stages of 
the outpouring. Nevertheless, the Cuban exiles 
were hardly representative of Cuban society as 
a whole. 

Havana, Miami, Washington 

OLiTicAiLY, the world of the exiles 
seemed like a crazy-quilt. A staggering 
number and variety of "organizaciones," "movi- 
mientos” “asociaciones," "comites," "frentes" 
"juntas" "uniones "—and these categories do 
not exhaust the list—proliferated in Miami. The 
fragmentation, however, was less bizarre and 
alarming than it seemed because so many of the 
groups were little more than cliques of self- 
appointed leaders. In the profusion and 
confusion, three main tendencies could be dis¬ 
tinguished—the traditional Right, Centre, and 
Left—within which there were, of course, many 
different forms and shades. 

In general, the Right had benefited from the 
old order in Cuba and was less opposed to it 
than disappointed diat it had not lasted longer. 
It was passionately anti-Communist, but cast its 
net so far and wide that some of President Ken¬ 
nedy's closest advisers could be—and, indeed, 
were—caught in it. The Centre chiefly came out 
of the 1944-1952 pre-Batista regimes of Ramon 
Grau San Martin and Carlos Prio Socarras, with 
their peculiar mixture of promise and dis¬ 
appointment. Unlike the Right, its most respon¬ 
sible leaders had rejected and even conspired 
against Batista, but they had also rejected and in 
some cases had conspired against Castro as 
Batista's successor. The Left was mainly dis¬ 
tinguished by its concern for social as well as 
political reform. It was almost entirely drawn 
from the former ranks of the 26th of July 
Movement which, in the course of 1959, had 
split into pro- and anti-Communist segments. 

Into this turmoil and strife among the thou¬ 
sands of desperate and impatient Cuban exiles, 

, a catalyst injected itself, both of its own volition 
and by invitation. 


Former Vice-President Richard M. Nixon has 
let it be known that he advocated training 
Cuban guerrilla forces to overthrow Castro as 
early as April, 1959. In that month, Castro and 
Nixon spent three hours together in Washing¬ 
ton, as a result of which Nixon wrote a three- 
page memorandum. Evidently he called Castro 
not a Communist but a “captive” of the Com¬ 
munists, and, therefore, even more dangerous. 
Since only the conclusions, but not the text, of 
Nixon’s memorandum have been “leaked,” it 
remains to be seen what Casfro could have told 
Nixon to have justified such drastic action. 
Whatever it was, it was not enough to convince 
the other policy-makers, and American policy 
continued to be cautious and indecisive. 

But what would have happened if Nixon’s 
recommendation had been accepted? In the 
spring of 1959, the bulk of Cuban exiles in the 
United States were repentant or unrepentant 
Batistianos. The internal situation in Cuba was 
still fluid, whatever Fidel Castro’s personal posi¬ 
tion may have been. The vast majority of 
Cubans as yet were admittedly under his spell. 
The Cuban Communists had already made great 
headway but they had run into a resistance in 
Castro’s own movement—as we now know, 
within his Cabinet—the full potential of which 
could not yet be determined. On his return to 
Cuba in May, Castro found such dissension in 
his own ranks on the issue of Communism, and 
it was so openly expressed in the organ of the 
26th of July Movement, Revoluciin , that he con¬ 
sidered it necessary to make a major speech on 
May 8th in which he went to great pains to 
dissociate himself from “Communist ideas.’’ 

A Cuban guerrilla force in the spring or 
summer of 1959 would necessarily have been 
organised with the material at hand, and that 
material was almost exclusively composed of ex- 
Batista officers and soldiers. It would have been 
forced to invade a Cuba which was only begin¬ 
ning to show signs of disillusionment with 
Castro and which, in any case, still infinitely 
preferred—and perhaps always will prefer—him 
to Batista. And even if an invasion would have 
been “successful,” it could only have been the 
first stage of a military occupation, wholly 
dependent on American arms, if not more, and 
faced with the hostility of the great majority of 
Cubans. 

One can only marvel at this proposal of 
April, 1959. If Fidel Castro wanted the United 
States to do anything, it was to ally itself with 
the Batistianos in’ its midst. He had defeated 
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them when they were in power, and he had 
least to fear from them when he was in power. 
In his eagerness to overthrow Castro, Nixon 
could think of nothing better than a military 
operation, and he was limited, whether he knew 
it or not, to the means at hand. His military 
“solution” was, in effect, political abdication. It 
was rejected, and better judgment prevailed. 
Yet, a residue of Nixon's thinking remained, 
and it always hovered in the wings as an alterna¬ 
tive policy if the situation continued to 
deteriorate. 

Much remains obscure and controversial about 
Castro’s trip to the United States in the spring 
of 1959. Castro’s propagandists have made much 
of the fact that he was not invited by the Ameri¬ 
can government and that no American offers of 
aid were made to him. The truth is, as several 
of his closest associates were aware, that Castro 
had made it known he did not want an official 
invitation and he was not interested in offers 
of aid. Whatever Castro may have said 
to Nixon, his public statements, speeches, and 
interviews in the United States were among 
his most “democratic” utterances. After his 
departure, the Eisenhower administration de¬ 
cided to send a new ambassador to Havana, 
Philip W. Bonsai, with instructions of a con¬ 
ciliatory nature. But Castro would not see him 
for almost three months and then brushed him 
off publicly as a person of no importance. 

Castro’s Turn 

he real point of no return in Cuba 
was passed in the fall of 1959, long before 
any overt American action was taken against 
the Castro regime. 

It was marked by the arrest of Hubert Matos, 
a school teacher by profession, who had brought 
the first plane-load of arms and ammunition 
from Costa Rica to Castro’s besieged forces in 
the Sierra Maestra mountains in March, 1958. 
Matos fought through the rest of the rebellion, 
rose to the highest rank of major, and was en¬ 
trusted after the victory with the military leader¬ 
ship of Camagiiey province. He was, therefore, 
in an exceptional position to know what was 
going on, and he began in the spring of 1959 to 
question why Communists were being put into 
leading positions in provincial and town 
administrations at the expense of 36th of July 
members. When an epidemic of such replace¬ 
ments broke out in the Rebel Army itself, he 
decided to demonstrate hit opposition. After 


vain efforts to discuss the matter with Caistro, l 
Matos’ protest took the form of a resignation,-.; 
which he sent on October 19th. His case wa* .. 
not an individual aberration. A majority of the.-' 
Camagiiey army leaders, the head of die 26th 
of July Movement in the province, and others, 
resigned with him. The scandal of the increas- . 
ing Communist take-over in Camagiiey was an 
open one, and opposition to it in the army and 
the movement had been building up for 
months. 

Matos was arrested at home (not “trying to 
escape,” as one canard has it) on October 20th, 
Castro rushed to Camagiiey and cracked down 
on the dissenters. The repercussions of this inci¬ 
dent might have been less explosive in Castro’s 
own top leadership if he had not insisted on 
charging Matos with “treason.” The charge was 
too much for a group within the Cabinet, which 
had itself been watching with increasing mis¬ 
givings the curious favouritism shown to Com¬ 
munists. One Minister, Paustino Pdrez, the 
former head of the Havana underground, 
refused to sign the Cabinet resolution de¬ 
nouncing Matos as a traitor. Towards the end 
of October, six Cabinet members came together 
for a private discussion—President Osvaldo 
Dorticds, Minister of Education Armando Hart, 
Minister of Public Works Manuel Ray, Minister 
of Transportation Julio Camacho, Minister of 
Communications Enrique Olluski and Faustino 
Perez of the Ministry for the Recovery of 
Illegally Acquired Property. They agreed among 
themselves about the Communist danger, but 
one or two of them, probably Dorticds or Hart 
or both, reported the tenor of the discussion to 
Castro. He came to the Cabinet meeting the 
next day determined to force a show-down and 
insisted that anyone without full confidence in 
him did not belong in the Cabinet. Pdrez and 
Ray expressed their views firmly. Oltuski and 
Hart spoke up more ambiguously. Pdrcz had 
presented his resignation before the meeting, 
and Ray did so afterwards. Half-hearted efforts 
were made to change their minds, but they were 
permitted to go on November 26th. At the same 
time. Major Ernesto “Che” Guevara replaced 
Dr. Felipe Pazos as head of the National Bank 
of Cuba. 

Matos’ trial was held in December. I have 
read about ninety published pages of the record, 
including all of the most important testimony 
by Fidel Castro, and I found that not a 
semblance of treason, in any meaningful sense 
of the term, was proven, or even charged, 
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against Matos. He was merely accused of having 
been worried about the Communist advance, 
and it was contended that his resignation could 
have been so contagious that the regime might 
have been endangered. So it might have been, 
and so it is, in every system which provides no 
means for peaceful change and in which even 
the most passive forms of resistance take on a 
significance unthinkable in anything resembling 
a democratic order. Matos was condemned to 
twenty years’ imprisonment, in odd contrast 
with the fifteen years—of which he served only 
twenty months—to which Fidel Castro had been 
sentenced by the Batista dictatorship for leading 
a full-scale attack on an army barracks. 

The implications of Matos’ punishmcqt were 
boldly exploited by the Communists. Early in 
February, i960, Juan Marinello, President of the 
Partido Socialism Popular (P.S.P.), the official 
Cuban Communist party, for the first time 
publicly equated anti-Communism with treason: 
“He who raises the flag of anti-Communism 
raises the flag of the traitor.’’ In the same 
month, Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan 
signed the first Soviet-Cuban agreement in 
Havana, amidst an official reception that be¬ 
tokened more than trade relations. In March, 
Bias Roca, the P.S.P.’s general secretary, 
associated his party with the government and 
orientation of Fidel Castro, and offered the 
Communist programme “to illuminate the road 
towards the historically inevitable transition lo 
socialism.” Bias Roca’s boasts provoked a reply 
from the popular writer and radio commentator, 
Luis Conte Agiiero, whose personal and political 
ties to Castro had been extremely close, but who 
now voiced the fear that the Communists were 
“achieving their purpose, pulling us instead of 
marching by our side." Immediately, Conte 
Agiiero was crushed. The pro-Castro press 
attacked him so violently that he decided to go 
off the air. An organised crowd of demonstrators 
prevented him from making a farewell appear¬ 
ance. Castro himself devoted a four-hour tele- 

1 Indeed, the Cuban Delegation at the First Latin 
American Youth Congress in Havana in the 
summer of i960 issued a long denunciation of the 
Trotskyist delegates from Argentina, Chile, Mexico, 
Peru, and Paraguay. It used the following language: 
“The project of the manifesto presented by the 
Trotskyists repeats in its observations on the Cuban 
revoludon the same counter-revolutionary calumnies 
that issue daily from the imperialist arsenal by the 
mouthpieces 01 the United States State Department.” 
(Revolucidn, August 5th, i960, p. 8). 

•The five groups were: Movimiento ie Rescate 
Revoluctonario, headed by Manuel Antonio de 


vision programme to ridiculing, insulting, and 
denouncing him. Conte Agiiero took the hint 
and sought refuge in a foreign embassy on his 
way out of the country. 1 

These were episodes in what had become, for 
Fidel Castro, a second civil war. In the first, he 
had represented a democratic cause, and it had 
required a civil war against Batista’s dictator¬ 
ship. In the second, he represented a totalitarian 
alliance with the Communists, and it required a 
civil war against the democratic elements in his 
own movement. Castro wjiged the second civil 
war as ruthlessly as the first, striking down all 
those who stood in his way and leaving them 
only the alternatives of following him blindly or 
fighting back in a second underground. 

Exiles* Return? 

n the spring of i960, the Eisenhower 
administration made the decision which it 
had refused to make the previous spring and 
which led directly to the invasion attempt the 
following spring. For months, a strong, if not 
the dominant, wing of Cuban exiles had been 
seeking American support for every conceivable 
means of overthrowing Castro, including the 
arming and training of an invasion force. The 
exiles at this time were still predominandy 
representative of die Right with little desire or 
ability to organise a democratic underground 
or to wean the masses of Cubans in Cuba away 
from Castro. After a year of resisting this 
pressure, the administration, influenced by the 
course of events in Cuba, agreed to help organise 
a force of Cuban exiles—not necessarily to use 
it but to have it ready. The implementation of 
this decision, requiring the greatest secrecy, was 
entrusted to the Central Intelligence Agency. 

It need not be imagined that the administration 
had to look for Cuban exiles to carry out its 
plan; plenty of exiles were perfectly satisfied 
with it and displeased only with the delay. 

The first problem was which Cubans to work 
with. The initial choice fell on a group known 
as the Movimiento de Recuperacidn Revolu- 
cionario (M.R.R.), of which the secretary- 
general was a former captain of the Rebel Army 
in his late twenties—Manuel Artime. In the 
spectrum of Cuban exile politics at that time, 
the M.R.R. stood somewhat left of centre. It 
was, however, a relatively small group incapable 
of uniting the mass of exiles. To overcome this 
weakness, a united^ front was fostered, and the 
Frente Revoluctonario Democrdtico (F.R.D.) 
was formed by five groups early in June, i960.* 
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In effect, the F.R.D. represented the Centre of 
the exile world at a time when the Right was 
still unduly prominent and the Left had not 
yet arrived in large numbers. Since Artime was 
put in charge of the F.R.D.’s military activity, 
he remained the chief link to the C.I.A. 

But the F.R.D. also seemed unwieldy to the 
C.I.A. It was headed by a five-man Executive 
Committee, each with equal power, each jealous 
of his own status and distrustful of the others. 
The C.I.A. made known that it preferred to 
deal with a single president or chairman of the 
committee, and this demand precipitated a crisis 
in the F.R.D. One of its strongest personalities, 
Aurcliano Sanchez Arango, had been complain¬ 
ing for some time about the very thing that 
outraged some of the Cuban leaders in the in¬ 
vasion attempt six months later—the treatment 
of the F.R.D. as if it were an appendage of the 
C.I.A., subject to the latter’s orders and in¬ 
capable of living a life of its own. “The brief 
history of the relations between the F.R.D. and 
the organism assigned to deal with Cuban ques¬ 
tions is the history of an incessant series of 
pressures and impositions,” were the first words 
in a confidential memorandum submitted by 
Sdnchez Arango to the F.R.D. on September 
30th, 1960. His protest w.nt unheeded, and he 
took his organisation out of the F.R.D. 

But the other leaders of the F.R.D. were satis¬ 
fied with the arrangement or at least not suffi¬ 
ciently dissatisfied to change it. “Tony” Varona 
was named “co-ordinator" of the remaining four 
groups, and the F.R.D. became more dependent 
than ever on the C.I.A. 

This split in the F.R.D. presents the Cuban- 
American problem in essence without any of the 
lurid details associated with the later invasion. 
Too many Cuban exile politicians of the Right 
and Centre, with the notable exception of 
Sanchez Arango, were content to accept the 
dictation of the C.I.A., just as the C.I.A. was 
content to dictate to them. 

For the amenable Cuban politicians, the 
arrangement was most convenient. At one stroke 
they solved most of their financial and organisa¬ 
tional problems outside the stresses and strains 
of the Cuban community. The best of these poli¬ 
ticians were free of any taint of the Batista 


Varona; Mopimiento Demoeritieo Cristiano, of 
Jostf Ignacio Rasco; Mopimiento de Recuperation 
Revolucionario, of Manuel Artime; Asotiatidn 
Montecristi, of Justo Carrillo; and the Frente 
National Democrdtico (Triple A), of Aureliano 
Sanchez Arango. 


dictatorship, but their own pasts identified them 
with regimes that by their corruption had pre¬ 
pared the way for Batista, and they were hardly 
the symbols of a new Cuba determined to get 
something better than Batista or his predecessors. 

On the American side, the Eisenhower admini¬ 
stration was, at best, cautious and indecisive; at 
worst, it played into Castro’s hands. Such 
an administration was attracted, in time, 
to a military “solution” of the Cuban problem— 
tightly controlled from above, with a minimum 
commitment to any programme that might dis¬ 
turb the sensibilities of the Cubans or the 
Americans who had benefited most from the 
status quo ante. For this purpose, the Eisenhower 
policy needed Cuban exiles who had not been 
compromised by the Batista or Castro regimes, 
but were not compromised by anything very 
different from the pre-Batista regimes cither. 

Yet the Eisenhower administration was not 
capable of carrying out even this course con¬ 
sistently or successfully. The invasion force of 
Cuban exiles, which the C.I.A. undertook to 
organise, did not reflect the political complexion 
of the F.R.D. Since the military operation was 
ostensibly a “non-political” one, former mem¬ 
bers of Batista's army were readily admitted on 
the ground that their training and availability 
made them desirable. Most of them were, in 
fact, typical of the career officers and conscripts 
who had made up Batista’s army, which had 
been in large part the pre-Batista army, and had 
not fought very hard for him. But the sadists 
and “criminals” among them had enabled 
Castro to make the entire army a byword of 
shame and to disband it amidst a popular sigh 
of relief. Even on this unselcctivc basis, more¬ 
over, the so-called invasion force did not amount 
to much. It numbered, I have been told, less 
than one thousand, until January 1961. In effect, 
the Eisenhower administration dawdled along 
without a serious political or military policy for 
a revolution that was plunging from stage to 
stage at breakneck speed. 

While this set-up was able to withstand 
Sanchez Arango’s walk-out, it was threatened 
from another direction. By the summer of i960, 
a different kind of Cuban exile began to arrive 
in the United States. Jos 6 Mir6 Cardona, the 
Cuban premier in the first six weeks of Castro's 
rule, sought asylum in July, and Manuel Ray, 
the former Minister of Public Works, went 
underground in May and left Cuba the follow¬ 
ing November. Except for his association with 
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the Castro regime, Mird Cardona was not noted 
for a radical social outlook, but Ray and others 
were unrepentant critics of Cuba’s former 
political and social order. They were represen¬ 
tative of that portion of the 26th of July Move¬ 
ment which had taken Castro’s original 
programme of democratic social reform seriously, 
had believed in him, and had reluctantly come 
to the realisation that he was heading inexorably 
towards a form of Communist totalitarianism. 
They were not willing to repudiate all that had 
been done in Castro’s first months in power, but 
neither were they willing to tolerate at any price 
the surrender of all political and intellectual 
freedom. They organised the Movimiento 
Revolucionario del Pueblo (M.R.P.) and their 
first manifesto stated: 

To fight against the "fidelismo-comunista" 
faction is not to fight against the Revolution for 
which thousands of Cubans gave their lives, but 
to redeem it from those who have betrayed it. 

The influx of this group for the first time 
made the Left a serious rival of the Right and 
Centre in the Cuban emigration. It did not rake 
long for the other two wings to wake up to the 
threat and to launch a major political offensive 
at the newcomers. The issues may seem 
theoretical, but the implications were not. 

W as the revolution betrayed? For the 
Right and a portion of the Centre, the 
answer was emphatically No. They took the 
position that Fidel Castro and his closest aides 
had never been anything but, or anything better 
than, Communists, and that his revolution had 
always been Communist in character. They 
treated the 26th of July Movement as if it had 
been and was a branch of or a cover for the 
official Communist party. They condemned 
anyone who ever belonged to it, and especially 
anyone who had occupied a post of some 
responsibility in Castro’s government, as unfit 
for decent Cuban political intercourse. 

I cannot pretend that I am a neutral by¬ 
stander in this controversy, because I have 
already written at some length on it. It has 
seemed to me that the merest acquaintance with 
Castro’s statements and promises before he took 
power demonstrates that he has used his power 
for altogether different ends. Like many argu¬ 
ments, however, this one may go on forever 
because the opposing sides tend to talk about 
different things. One side is really concerned 
with the inner intentions of Fidel Castro and 
his closest associates, especially his brother, Radi, 


and his political mentor, Guevara. I would not 
rule out the possibility that Fidel always knew 
where he was going, and the likelihood is much 
greater for the other two. But from the available 
evidence I strongly doubt it, at least in Fidel’s 
case, and it is mildly amusing that his enemies 
on the farthest Right should attribute to him a 
political consistency and integrity that he has 
done little to deserve. Whatever the answer to 
this question may prove to be, it will at most 
tell us something about Fidel, not about his 
entire movement. , 

For the 26th of July Movement was never 
homogeneous, and the larger it grew in 1957 
and 1958, the less homogeneous it became. It 
included those who merely wished to restore the 
constitution of 1940 and those who demanded 
“a real social revolution.” It attracted those who 
admired and those who detested the United 
States. It took in fervent anti-Communists and 
ardent fellow-travellers. To hold this' con¬ 
glomeration together, Castro had progressively 
moderated his programme and propaganda. By 
1958, he had voiced little more than the tradi¬ 
tional aspirations of the socially-conscious, 
democratic-minded Cuban middle and working 
classes. He may not have been sincere, but many 
of those who followed him undoubtedly were. 

Those who insist that Castro has led a Com¬ 
munist revolution from the start have never 
thought through the implications of their 
position. The overwhelming majority of Cubans 
of all classes were admittedly pro-Castro in 
January 1959. If they wittingly supported a 
Communist revolution and knowingly preferred 
a Communist regime, the anti-Communist cause 
in Cuba was lost at the outset. But no one, 
least of all Fidel Castro, has even intimated that 
this was the case. He took special pains in the 
first months of his regime to assure the Cuban 
people that he was not a Communist; the organ 
of the 26th of July Movement conducted a war 
of words with the organ of the official Com¬ 
munist party; and the anti-Communists in his 
Cabinet made no secret of their views. All this 
may have been a blind, but it was a blind made 
necessary by the non-Communist character of 
the revolution. Whatever may have been 
Castro’s personal intent, it should not be con¬ 
fused with the entire and-Batista rebellion 
which was much larger and broader than even 
the 26th of July Movement. 

Nevertheless, Castro’s ex-associates in exile 
were met with a furious campaign which 
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accused them of something called "Fidelismo 
sin Fidel" It is not clear how Fidelismo can 
exist without Fidel, since he has always been 
the essential charismatic ingredient that made it 
possible. And it is not clear what Fidelismo is, 
since it has been several different things in its 
relatively brief life. In its public expression, 
the Fidelismo of 1958 was only distantly related 
to the Fidelismo of i960 and even less to the 
Fidelismo of 1961. But whatever " Fidelismo sin 


the overthrow of Castro primarily hy 
Cuba or by forces in die United States, A 
decision to organise a relatively small, tightly^ 
controlled, professionally-led invasion force was 
an expression both of American policy and of 
Cuban exile polidcs. 


Final Rapture 


Fidel" may mean, it served the purpose of 
making the break with Castro’s regime by Ray, 
Pazos, and the rest of the M.R.P. seem super¬ 
ficial and untrustworthy. If Fidelismo was just 
the same or just as bad as Communism, it made 
them seem just the same or just as bad as Com¬ 
munists, with or without faith in Fidel. And 
yet, paradoxically, they had broken with Fidel 
precisely because they had believed him when 
he used to say that Fidelismo and Communism 
were intrinsically different and because they had 
refused to follow him into Communism. 

These controversies were not altogether 
theoretical. They were intimately related to a 
practical question of crucial importance— 
whether the underground in Cuba or the exiles 
in the United States should constitute the 
primary front in the struggle against Castro. 
For some, the underground came first, and the 
role of the exiles was mainly to assist and 
support it. For others, the exiles came first, and 
the underground had virtually no place in their 
plans. This choice between the underground 
and the exiles was one of the chief dividing-lines 
between the Left and the Right. The Left in¬ 
variably stressed the underground, the Right 
was almost exclusively in favour of the exiles, 
and there were elements of the Centre in both 
camps. Those with an underground orientation 
could not hope to be effective in Cuba with the 
same type of programme and propaganda that 
might appeal to many exiles in the United 
States. The underground had to live and work 
among Cubans who in the great majority had 
once believed in Castro and who were most 
likely to turn against him because he had dis¬ 
appointed them. Many of the exiles had never 
had any faith in Castro to lose, and he was just 
as obnoxious to them before taking power as 
after. 

Thus the war against Castro was inextricably 
bound up with the war among the exiles, and 
theoretical issues were inextricably bound up 
with practical implications. A debate over the 
"revolution betrayed” was also a dispute over 


M eanwhile, in Cuba itself, another 
turning-point was reached. I have already 
suggested that a decisive step was taken in the 
fall of 1959 with the arrest of Hubert Matos in 
October, the replacement of Ray, P6rez, and 
Pazos in November, and the cruel punishment 
of Matos in December. American policy played 
a relatively minor role in this period. The crisis 
came from within Castro’s own 26th of July 
Movement and had been brewing from his first 
month in power. It was generated not by the 
United States but by the Communists or rather 
by their sponsors and protectors in the Cuban 
government. 

The next major step came in the summer of 
i960. Although it was far more closely related 
to actions taken by the United States and has 
received much more publicity, it was but 
another stage in a continuous process rather 
than an impulsive, unpremeditated beginning. 

The final rupture between Cuba and the 
United States was precipitated in June i960 by 
the Cuban demand that three U.S. and British- 
owned oil refineries in Cuba process two barge¬ 
loads of Soviet crude oil. The companies 
refused, and their refineries were quickly taken 
over. In July, after hesitating for months, 
the Eisenhower administration suspended the 
700,000 tons that remained of Cuba’s total i960 
sugar quota of about 3,000,000 tons. Cuba 
retaliated with a decree expropriating all enter¬ 
prises and properties wholly or partially owned 
by U.S. citizens or companies. Most of this 
expropriation was carried out in August, the 
rest in September. 

These events cannot be understood by them¬ 
selves, and the “cause” of the wholesale ex¬ 
propriation of American property was only 
superficially the oil and sugar disputes. The 
Cuban government had not been paying the 
three companies for over two years and had 
piled up a huge debt of $16,000,000 for oil 
imports and $60,000,000 for previous refining. 
The companies had given up hope of ever get¬ 
ting their money back and expected to be taken 
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over anyway.* Indeed, the oil companies 
accounted for only a small portion of the U.S. 
credits extended to the Castro regime, the total 
of which amounted to over $200 million. 

As for the sugar quota, the Cuban attitude 
had been stated by the clairvoyant Guevara early 
in March, i960: “there is some talk about 
lowering the Cuban sugar quota, indeed, of 
suspending it altogether. The sooner the better. 
For Cuba, it is a symbol of colonialism. We 
shall be better off without imperialist yokes.” 
After that, it was a tussle between the Castro 
regime and the Eisenhower administration to 
see which could manoeuvre the other into pro¬ 
viding the best alibi and bearing the most blame 
for lowering or suspending the quota. I doubt 
that the Eisenhower administration came off 
best in this contest, but I am also sceptical that 
more adroit tactics would have changed any¬ 
thing fundamentally. 

Moreover, Castro’s wave of expropriation did 
not stop with American-owned companies. On 
October 13th, i960, at one blow, Law No. 890 
nationalised 376 all-Cuban enterprises, including 
18 distilleries, 5 breweries, 4 paint factories, 61 
textile factories, 16 rice mills, 11 movie theatres, 
and 13 department stores. Some, as in the case 
of the well-known Bacardi company, had sup- 
supported Castro against Batista. The Castro 
regime expropriated over 3 million acres of 
U.S.-owned land, but soon afterwards also ex¬ 
propriated almost as much Cuban-owned land. 
The expropriation of foreign properties was 
clearly only a part of a much larger transforma¬ 
tion, and the latter cannot be accounted for by 
the refusal of three oil companies to refine some 
Soviet oil or the suspension of 700,000 tons of 
the sugar quota, the total elimination of which 
none other than Guevara had demanded “the 
sooner the better.” 

Nationalisation had never been in Castro’s 
programme, except for the electric and telephone 
companies, and by 1958 he had even changed 
his mind, or at least said he had, about 
them. In the fall of i960, he nationalised on a 
scale that had appeared inconceivable that very 
spring. No one reading the Cuban press or 
speaking to anyone in the regime could have 
anticipated it. If this was the transition from 


* The Cuban case was based on the Mineral Fuel 
Law of 1938 which required foreign-owned 
refineries to process Cuban crude petroleum. The 
companies replied that this law referred only to oil 
taken from Cuban soil. 
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the "bourgeois-democratic” to the “proletarian” 
stage of the revolution, the Cuban proletariat 
had little or nothing to do with it. The Castro 
movement had never considered itself socialist, 
and had never, therefore, advocated socialism 
or conducted any socialist education. Nor had 
the official Communists been demanding nation¬ 
alisation or intimating that the time had come 
for socialism in Cuba. The Cuban trade unions 
were certainly not the repositories of socialist 
faith. First came “socialism,” and then the prole¬ 
tariat was told how lucky itjwas to have it. 

Such transition as there was took place 
wholly in die top leadership of Castro’s regime. 
The bellwether, as always, was Guevara. At the 
end of July i960, he informed a youth congress 
in Havana that the Cuban revolution was 
“Marxist.” He reiterated this thought in an 
article published in the official organ of the 
Cuban Armed Forces, Verde Olivo, in October. 
Then, on November 7th at a celebration in 
Havana of the Bolshevik revolution, a trade 
union leader, Jos6 Marfa de la Aguilera, ven¬ 
tured that it was time to say without fear “that 
we are marching inexorably tpwards socialism 
in our country.” These brief and isolated state¬ 
ments exhaust the references to “Marxism” or 
“socialism” in i960. They indicate that some¬ 
thing was going on in the top echelons of the 
Castro leadership, but as usual, Fidel Castro 
himself waited for the right occasion before 
committing himself, a very different matter 
from the naive notion that the occasion caused 
him to commit himself. 

The summer of i960 also introduced a new 
stage in Soviet-Cuban relations. In July, Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev threatened to re¬ 
taliate with Soviet rockets if Cuba were 
attacked, a commitment which he later qualified 
as “really symbolic.” By the end of the month, 
Fidel Castro announced the arrival of the first 
automatic rifles from Czechoslovakia. By 
November 8th, he exulted: “We have acquired 
arms, much arms, much more of them than the 
mercenaries and the imperialists have imagined.” 
Guevara made another long pilgrimage to the 
East in October-December, i960, and on his 
return explained, with his usual brutal candour, 
what had motivated the Soviet bloc to sign up 
for large quantities of Cuban sugar. The Soviets 
produced so much sugar themselves that they 
did not need any from Cuba, he said, but they 
were willing to give** the Cubans advantageous 
terms for “political” reasons . 4 And economic aid., 
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was not the only thing the Soviets were willing 
to give for “political" considerations. At a 
parade in Havana on January and, 1961, the full 
range of arms shipments from the Soviet bloc 
was put on display—heavy tanks, 55-mm. and 
105-mm. cannon, truck-drawn field artillery, 
mortars, rocket-launchers, anti-aircraft gdns, 
anti-tank guns, and automatic weapons. On 
March 4th, Castro declared that “Cuba can 
obtain mountains on mountains of Communist 
arms' and “Cuba now has more thousands of 
tons of arms than a year ago.” These weapons, 
and the training that went with them, had 
obviously resulted from more “political” agree¬ 
ments many months before. 

The “politics” of the trade agreements and 
arms shipments was internal as well as external. 
This aspect of the new situation can also be 
traced back to the summer of 1960. In August, 
i960, at the Eighth Congress of the P.S.P., 
General Secretary Bias Roca set forth the 
perspective of “complete union,” of “fusion," of 
all the revolutionary forces “in a single move¬ 
ment.” At the end of October, as the first in¬ 
stalment of fusion, the youth divisions of the 
P.S.P. and the 26th of July Movement merged 
to form the ] 6 venes Rebeldcs (Young Rebels). 
In December, at the meeting of the Communist 
parties in Moscow, Guevara mentioned the 
prospect of a “united” party in Cuba. 

To help the merger along, Bias Roca and 
Fidel Castro said mea culpa to atone for their 
old sins against each other. The Communists 
had to live down their former contempt for 
Castro’s assault on the Moncada Barracks in 
1953 as a “petty-bourgeois putsch.” At the 
Eighth Congress, Bias Roca made amends by 
giving Fidel credit for seeing the possibilities of, 
and taking the practical steps towards, armed 
struggle to overthrow the Batista dictatorship. 

Signs of the Times 

F idel had a similar problem. Once upon a 
time—on May 21st, 1959, to be exact—he 
had distinguished his revolution from capitalism 
and Communism, the once because it “killed 


months in power; a proud and even 
Castro used to insist that the Cuban revelqtlQdi 
had its own superior ideology. For the Com* 
munists, the memory rankled, and something 
had to be done before a “complete union” could, 
be sanctified. 

On February 1st of this year, the Italian" 
Communist organ, I'Unith, published an inter* 
view with Castro of unusual significance. One ; 
of the questions asked by its correspondent in - 
Havana, Arminio Savioli, was: “Major, what is' 
your opinion of the Partido Socialistd Popular , 
the party of the Cuban Communists?” 

Castro replied: 

It is the only Cuban party that has always 
clearly proclaimed the necessity for a radical 
change of structure, of social relationships. It is 
also true that at first the Communists distrusted 
me and us rebels. It was a justified distrust, an 
absolutely correct position, ideologically and 
politically. The Communists were right to be 
distrustful because we of the Sierra, leaders of 
the guerrillas, were still full of petty-bourgeois 
prejudices and defects, despite Marxist reading. 
The ideas were not clear to us, though we 
wanted with all our strength to destroy tyranny 
and privileges. Then we came together, we 
understood each other, and began to collaborate. 
The Communists have given much blood, much 
heroism, to the Cuban cause. Now we continue 
to work together, loyally and fraternally. 

This new note of ideological inferiority was 
struck again in a carefully prepared speech by 
Castro on March 25th of this year. The occasion 
was also typical of the new era. The Interna¬ 
tional Organisation of Journalists, a Communist 
group with headquarters in Prague, recently 
awarded its annual prize to Revolucidn, the 
organ of the 26th of July Movement, or what 
remains of it. In celebration of the event. Hoy , 
the official Communist organ, sponsored a 
banquet in honour of Revolucidn for more than 
2,000 people at which the Premier was the main 
speaker. One passage harked back to the past in 
the same curiously apologetic and even guilty 
way. 

“The revolution was beginning,” Castro re¬ 
called. “It was a process that had to go on for a 
long time; it had to go on step by step. It was 


people with hunger,” the other because it sup¬ 
pressed their liberties, “the liberties which are so 
dear to man.” The human being, he had pro¬ 
claimed, was being sacrificed in both the 
capitalist and Communist states, and Cuba in¬ 
tended to make its own “autochthonous” revolu¬ 
tion as distinctive as its music. These words, and 
others like them, were characteristic of his first 


weak in its origins; it was above all weak in the 
ideological sphere. The leaders of the Revolu¬ 
tion had great support among the people, the 
Revolution in itself had an extraordinary 
amount of sympathy, for what it had cleared 
away, not for what it had done; but, ideologi-. 
cally, the Revolution was weak.” 

And, in a public address in Havana on March 
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13th, In the presence of Premier Castro, the 
Cuban Ambassador to the Soviet Union, Faure 
Chomon, declared: “We and the Communists 
will march together.” He added: “The students 
of to-morrow will say how the people of Cuba 
made itself Communist, and we will see how 
all the peoples of Latin America shall be 
Communist.” 

There has always been but one real party in 
Castro’s Cuba, the Communist P.S.P., but it 
was not good form until recently to show too 
much deference or attribute too much promi¬ 
nence to it publicly. All that has changed since 
the summer of i960. The old-time Communist 
leaders. Bias Roca, Juan Marinello, Carlos 
Rafael Rodriguez, Anibal Escalante, L£zaro 
Pena, and the rest, all products of the school of 
Stalinism for a quarter of a century, formerly 
content to work in the background, have 
stepped forward to claim their due. The mem¬ 
bers of the P.S.P.’s Bur 6 Ejecutivo, or Politburo, 
have been busy addressing a new type of audi¬ 
ence—of government employees. The former 
Communist head of the Cuban Confederation 
of Labour (C.T.C.), Lazaro Pena, has again 
visibly emerged as the strong man of its top 
leadership. 5 Verde Olivo was always considered 
the most openly Communist of the official 
government organs, but now the popular maga¬ 
zine Bohemia is running it a close second. A 
feature article on Juan Marinello referred to him 
and Bias Roca as “pupils of the greatest univer¬ 
sity of all: the marvellous university of 
Marxism-Leninism.”* 

One more sign of the times in Cuba was the 
fate of a book. The well-known bookshop in 
Havana, “Libreria Venecia,” had ordered copies 
of Boris Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago in a 

5 Bohemia, March 26th, 1961, carried an article 
on the C.T.C., accompanied by photographs of six 
leaders. The picture of Lazaro Pena led all the 
rest. At the recent May Day parade in Havana, he 
marched in the first line, next to Minister of Indus¬ 
tries Guevara, President Dorticds, Premier Castro 
and Bias Roca, in that order. 

* Bohemia, March 26th, 1961. (The owner and 
editors of the original Bohemia went into exile and 
now publish Bohemia Libre in New York and 
Caracas.) 

T Far more interest in this incident was displayed 
in Mexico, where the press reported it widely, than 
in the United States or Europe, though an inter¬ 
view with Ricardo del Campo Gord6n appeared in 
Avance (Miami), April 21st, 1961. 

*F. R. Allemann, “Die Revolution der Bartigen,” 
Der Manat (April, 1961), p. 39. 

* Obra Revolucionaria, 1961, No. 2, p. 7. 


Spanish translation published in Buenos Aires. 
The books arrived, but the owner of the shop, 
Ricardo del Campo Gorddn, received a notice 
that they had been seized as counter-revolu¬ 
tionary literature. He no longer sells books in 
Cuba. 7 Until a few months ago, observers in 
Havana were impressed with the open display 
of books like Milovan Djilas’ The New Class 
and The God That Failed. But the purge of 
this “subversive” literature has almost been 
completed, and now the visitor is impressed by 
the place of honour given to the works of Lenin, 
Stalin, Mao Tse-tung, and Khrushchev in the 
bookshop of the government-owned Imprenta 
Nacional in the lobby of the Hotel Habana 
Libre (formerly the Hilton).* 

Early this year also, a major change in agri¬ 
cultural policy was introduced. Hitherto, the 
so-called co-operatives had received the most 
attention and publicity. They are now being 
swiftly overtaken by another innovation, Granjas 
del Pueblo or People’s Farms, closely modelled 
on the Soviets’ sov\hos or state farm system. 
They are such deliberate imitations that, accord¬ 
ing to Premier Castro in a speech on January 
21st, Cuba is importing 1,000 Soviet instructors 
for the granjas and sending 1,000 Cuban farm 
youths to Russia to learn Soviet agricultural 
methods. A report on May 17th by Captain 
Antonio Nunez Jimenez, executive director of 
the agrarian reform organisation (I.N.R.A.), 
revealed that the co-operatives had already taken 
second place to the granjas in area; the granjas 
now cover 6,567,426 acres or 29-16 per cent of all 
productive land and the co-operatives only 
2,664,000 acres or 11-83 P 01 " cent of the produc¬ 
tive land. The co-operatives arc still ahead 
in manpower, 122,448 to 96,498, but at the 
present rate of growth, the granjas will soon 
forge ahead in this respect, too. In any event, 
the co-operatives are so tightly controlled by 
I.N.R.A. that they could and probably will be 
easily transformed into granjas whenever the 
Castro regime pleases to go all the way. 

And Castro’s Cuba even has its equivalent of 
the Stalin-Hitler pact of 1939. Rumours of a 
deal between Castro and his arch-enemy. 
Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo of the 
Dominican Republic, began to spread last 
year. One Dominican radio station suddenly 
started to specialise in pro-Castro and anti- 
United States propaganda. Then, in a speech on 
January 6th, the deal was confirmed by Guevara 
who publicly referred to Trujillo as “now our 
friend.”* Indeed, Trujillo intended to give Castro 
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some competition as the exemplar of Caribbean a pose. He enjoyed the greatest advantage over 
socialism. On May Day, the official Dominican them in the years of struggling few power, towk 

Radio Caribe announced that Trujillismo was and less after winning power. While they were: 

“the vanguard of socialism" and claimed credit still timidly advocating "clean, democratic 

for having taken that road before Cuba. elections" to get rid of Batista, he celebrated : 

force and force alone. But in that period, his 

The New Fidelismo P olitical programme betrayed little originality;,, 

it was, if anything, less radical than that put 
ne reason for these developments was forward by Grau San Martin in 1933. Since 

suggested by Castro himself in his inter- Castro took power without a real ideology, a 

view in VUnith. He was asked: “What has the real army, or a real party, he could conceivably 

Socialist camp contributed to the Cuban revolu- have survived without them only by making 

tion?” To which he replied: “My boy, what his power consistent with his promises, and thus 

would have happened to us if Khrushchev had holding his original backing together. But this 

not sent us oil, if he had not bought our sugar? is precisely what he chose not to do. 

And if the Czechoslovaks had not sent us the In the Communist-style state which he has 
arms to defend ourselves? And machines, spare established in Cuba in less time than it took the 

parts, technicians?’’ 10 Bolsheviks in Soviet Russia—80 per cent of the 

The economic agreements, the arms ship- Cuban workers are now employees of the state— 

ments, and the piecemeal political fusion were a new ideology, a new army, and a new party 

not separate, unrelated events; they were inter- were urgently needed. For all his old boasts 

connected aspects of a single, simultaneous that the Cuban revolution was unlike any other 

process. Of the three, the last undoubtedly and needed no ideology, army, or party, Castro 

signifies the most. As long as Castro maintained has turned to all three for survival. They are 

even a nominal political independence in Cuba, painfully familiar and not at all the seemingly 

his foreign relations might be distinguished fresh, innocent experiments that so enamoured 

from his internal political position. This distinc- sympathetic observers in the past, 
tion has been fading to the vanishing point. Fidel Castro must certainly be ranked with 
Whatever the nascent “united party” may be the greatest mass-leaders of the century, but 
called, it will merely be an enlarged version of no one is likely to mistake him for a creative 
the official Communist party. It will, in effect, political thinker. For a long time, he has been 

represent the induction of the top-ranking dependent on the superior intellect of Guevara 

Fidelistas into the P.S.P. It would not be too who, unlike his nominal chieftain, never wastes 

surprising to learn, judging from Castro’s words unnecessarily and should always be taken 

obeisance to Communist ideology, that this step seriously. Guevara once told Mme. Simone de 

has already been taken. Beauvoir that he would “spend hours explaining 

I cannot suppress the feeling that the new a complex economic problem to Fidel,” who 

self-critical Fidel is totally out of character. would then successfully boil it down to half 

Whatever may be the reasons for submitting to an hour on television the next day. This is the 

the ideology of the party, he can hardly transfer inestimable gift of the populariser and dema- 

his mystique to it, and it still needs him at least gogue, not the genius of an original social 

as much as he needs it. Yet Castro's new-born revolutionary, and both Castro’s strength and 

humility before the Communists is not merely weakness explain his usefulness and subservience 

to the Communists. 




10 The price Cuba has paid for the Soviet bloc’s 
economic “aid” brings to mind the words recently 
spoken by the great Peruvian revolutionary, Victor 
Radi Haya de la Torre, now the object of indecent 
abuse in the official Cuban press: “You ask me 
what difference is there between our getting a loan 
from Russia or from the United States? Imperialism 
in its economic form—in the movement of capital 
—is the same: both must be paid for. But the 
political consequences are different. The economic 
imperialism of totalitarianism brings totalitarianism 
with it. The economic imperialism of democracy 
allows us to keep democracy.” 


There is room for argument about the reasons 
for the virtually complete symbiosis that has 
taken place between the Communists and top 
Fidelistas. It may be debated whether this is a 
good or bad thing. But the wilful blindness still 
flaunted on this subject passes understanding. 
The assurance last September by Paul Johnson 
in the New Statesman that “in the future 
perspective of the Sixties" Fidelismo and Com¬ 
munism were “natural enemies” seemed a 
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somewhat hazardous way of insisting that there 
were differences between the two, and one was 
tempted to admire his recklessness without 
taking too seriously his literary extravagance. 
But much has happened since last September, as 
I have indicated, and one never expected to see 
such obstinate refusal to face reality turn up in 
the same place again. Bias Roca had thought 
the time had come to send forth auguries of 
“complete union" and “fusion.” Fidel had 
swallowed his pride and had genuflected before 
the Communists’ ideological superiority. Faurc 
Chomon had put not only the people of Cuba 
but all the peoples of Latin America in the 
Communist camp. Yet, the leading editorial in 
the New Statesman of April 28th, 1961, brushed 
aside the belief that Cuba “is already a centre 
for Communist subversion” as a “wild over¬ 
simplification.” 

One wonders what would convince the New 
Statesman that Fidel Castro and the Com¬ 
munists have in all but name achieved the 
“complete union” that Bias Roca called for. 
And if it were convinced, would it make any 
difference? The implication of all this sensitivity 
about Fidel’s dalliance with the Communists 
is that there might be something sinful about it. 
But, somehow, it never turns out that way. 
Whatever relations Fidel has had with the 
Communists, his sympathisers and apologists 
have had no trouble justifying or explaining 
them away. What the New Statesman will say 
if it should change its mind about the “wild 
over-simplification” remains to be seen. 11 

11 The self-righteousness of some British publica¬ 
tions on the Cuban question has long been one of 
the more amusing curiosities of the recent past. 
After the United States had declared an embargo 
on all arms to Cuba in March, 1958—an action 
which undoubtedly hastened Batista’s downfall, 
even if it was not basically responsible for it— 
Great Britain stepped int;o the breach as one of 
Batista’s main arms suppliers. British planes and 
tanks were delivered to Batista’s forces precisely 
during the period of the American embargo, and 
questions were raised about them in the House of 
Commons. Among the British magazines which did 
not bother to protest, or even to comment, on this 
phase, somewhat nearer home, of the struggle 
against Batista, were Time and Tide and the New 
Statesman. The latter published a report on Cuba 
on the eve of Batista's downfall by “A Latin 
American Correspondent” who wrote these 
whimsical words: “Fidel Castro is as opportunistic 

viev«as Batista.’* 

Avance (Miarmy, as this goes to press, Mr. Kingsley 

* F. R. Allemart (N.S., May 19th): “I hoped I made 

Der Monat (AprFhere is every reason to fear that Cuba 

* Obra Revoluciotmpletcly Communist_” „ 


Rebels, Invaders, Liberators 

I n the summer and fall of i960, while 
great changes were taking place in Cuba, the 
United States was preoccupied with the election 
campaign and change of administrations. The 
new Administration was far from a free agent, 
as a result of the extreme anti-Castro position 
assumed by President Kennedy in the campaign 
and of the actions taken by his predecessor, 
especially the rupture of diplomatic relations 
in January, 1961. Nevertheless, a re-examination 
of American policy uis-h-vis Cuba was under¬ 
taken. 

On one level, changes occurred. The most 
notable, on the Cuban exile side, was the forma¬ 
tion in March 1961, of the Cuban Revolutionary 
Council, headed by Dr. Jose Mir6 Cardona. 
While the former American policy had favoured 
the centrist F.R.D., the new Revolutionary 
Council was based on both the F.R.B. and 
M.R.P., a distinct shift to the left. The Council’s 
declaration of April 9th, 1961, dearly reflected 
this political shift. “We are not, nor could we 
be, counter-revolutionaries,’’ it asserted. 

We were revolutionists \frho fought against the 
previous regime, which had impoverished the 
whole country for the benefit of a minority 
lusting for gold and power. It is with the same 
convictions that we now oppose the present 
regime, which has betrayed our country and 
plunged it into chaos. 

Another passage stated: 

Let there be no mistake. During the immediate 
post-revolutionary period some ideals of the 
people, which were a part of the national goal, 
were achieved. It will be necessary to incorporate 
them into the provisions of the Constitution. 
There will be no going back to a past which we 
all oppose—neither Communism nor reaction. 

The second evidence of a change was the so- 
called White Paper on Cuba issued by the State 
Department. This document defined the “grave 
and urgent challenge” of Castro’s Cuba as 
follows: 

The challenge results from the fact that the 
leaders of the revolutionary rdgime betrayed their 
own revolution, delivered that revolution into 
the hands of powers alien to the hemisphere, and 
transformed it into an instrument employed with 
calculated effect to suppress the re-kindled hopes 
of the Cuban people tor democracy and to inter¬ 
vene in the internal affairs of other American 
Republics. 
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The U.S. document interpreted the “betrayal” 
in the same sense as the Declaration of the 
Revolutionary Council: 

The positive programmes initiated in the first 
months of the Castro regime—the schools built, 
the medical clinics established, the new housing, 
the early projects of land reform, the opening 
up of beaches and resorts to the people, the 
elimination of graft in government—were im¬ 
pressive in their conception; no future Cuban 
government can expect to turn its back on such 
objectives. But so far as the expressed political 
aims of the revolution were concerned, the 
record of the Castro regime has been a record 
of the steady and consistent betrayal of Dr. 
Castro’s pre-revolutionary promises; and the 
result has been to corrupt the social achieve¬ 
ments and make them the means, not of libera¬ 
tion, but of bondage. 

On paper, the line had clearly veered to the 
left. The change was taken seriously not only 
by the left-wing M.R.P. but by the right-wing 
Cubai? exiles who immediately stepped up their 
campaign against the “revolution betrayed” and 
"Fidelismo sin Fidel." The organ of the extreme 
Right, Diario de la Marina , went into paroxysms 
of rage and vituperation not only against the 
cx-Fidelistas but against the “leftists in the State 
Department" and “the socialists in Washing¬ 
ton." All those groups w.hich had been left out 
of, or would not come into, the Revolutionary 
Council met together at the end of March, 1961, 
and formed a Junta Revolucionaria de UberaciSn 
Nacional, with Aureliano Sdnchez Arango as 
Secretary-General. 

The practical implications of the declaration 
of the Revolutionary Council and the White 
Paper of the State Department were, indeed, 
incompatible with the right-wing policy of a 
small, professionally-trained, tigbtly-controlled 
invasion force to “liberate” Cuba from the out¬ 
side. As late as January, 1961, Dr. Mir6 
Cardona, after predicting that a “general up¬ 
rising” was fast approaching, was asked: “But 
is that enough? Will there have to be an in- 

u One figure who cannot be so easily classified 
is Dr. Aureliano Sdnchez Arango, a long-time 
fighter against both Batista and Castro. He also had 
taken the position that the anti-Castro underground 
came first, and he had broken with the F.R.D. on 
the issue of subservience to the C.I.A. But he has 
refused to have any dealings with anyone who had 
ever sowed under Castro, and he has strongly 
rejected the thesis of the "revolution betrayed." In 
his latest phase, he believes that distinctions of Left 
and Right have lost their usefulness in the present 
Cuban situation. . . 


vasion?” To which he replied: “After the^afl? 
rising, there will have to be a military decision 
on whether to help the people with a mas* 
invasion or with a continuation of the infiltra¬ 
tion by specially trained men. It is impossible at. 
this point to decide whether a mass invasion 
will be necessary.” This emphasis on the internal 
uprising as the primary front in the anti-Castro 
struggle was a fundamental tenet of the left 
wing. 11 

But what to do with the relatively small, pro¬ 
fessionally-trained, tightly-controlled invasion 
force that had been inherited from the Eisen¬ 
hower administration? 

In January 1961, it appears, recruiting started 
once more, and about 500 more were added, for 
a total of less than 1,500. Again, little political 
differentiation was made in the selection of 
recruits. This very lack of discrimination, how¬ 
ever, was indirectly responsible for influencing 
the political composition of the force. Many 
former members and even officers of the Rebel 
Army were available in the emigration. But 
most of them would not fight alongside former 
members of Batista’s army and police, and cer¬ 
tainly not serve under them. I have been told 
that the ex-Batistianos made up only about 15 
per cent of the total but that their percentage 
went up sharply in the leadership. In one of 
the Guatemalan camps with about 300 men, it 
has been reported, one cx-Batistiano officer was 
enough to cause 230 to go on strike. Neverthe¬ 
less, the invasion force as a whole was broadly 
representative of the entire exile community— 
from Batistianos to the sons of Varona and Mir6 
Cardona, from professional military cadre to 
idealistic young professionals. 

The preparation for an “invasion” of Cuba 
was divulged in the Guatemalan paper, ha 
Horn, as early as October 30th of last year, and 
it was then described as “well under way.” The 
alarm about the Guatemalan camps was first 
raised in the United States by a most unlikely 
source—the director and staff of the Hispanic 
American Report, published by the Institute of 
Hispanic American and Luso-Brazilian Studies 
at Stanford University. After some hesitation, 
the U.S. press went after the story and succeeded 
in making the camps an open secret without 
being able to dig out some of the vital details. 
Some of the figures, guessed at or planted, were 
ludicrously inflated and later contributed to the 
public misconception of the operation. 

But the Cuban exile leaders had been wrestling 
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with their consciences about the relatively small 
force in the camps for a long time, and they 
knew how politically explosive it was. Before 
the negotiations for the Revolutionary Council 
could be consummated, a hitherto unpublished 
agreement, entitled, “Confidential Bases of 
Unity between the Frente Revolucionario Dcmo- 
crdtico and the Movimento Revolucionario del 
Pueblo," dated March 22nd, 1961, and signed 
by A. de Varona and M. Ray, was reached. Its 
second section, “Insurrectional Struggle,” reads: 

1. The Council which is formed as a conse¬ 
quence of this agreement must give maximum 
priority to the aid of the combatants who are 
already inside Cuba fighting against the Com¬ 
munist oppressor. 

2. No person who held an objectionably 
responsible position with the criminal dictator¬ 
ship of Batista can be admitted into any armed 
force which may be organised outside of Cuba. 
Because of the very harmful effect that any 
apparent utilisation of these elements can have, 
both organisations agree that they must share 
the responsibilities of preventing even the use of 
these persons in the recruiting offices. 

j. The military commands of all the revolu¬ 
tionary forces which may be organised outside 
Cuba must be in the hands or Cubans who 
give full guarantee to the President of the Coun¬ 
cil and to both groups (which sign this docu¬ 
ment) with respect to their integrity and 
understanding, their responsibilities and func¬ 
tions in a democratic society, their full deference 
to the authority of the Revolutionary Council 
during the insurrectional struggle and to the 
Civil Government of the Republic. 

4. The Revolutionary Council must immedi¬ 
ately assume the responsibility that these criteria 
should fully prevail in the forces which are being 
organised. 

This document clearly embodied a point of 
view which made the underground in Cuba the 
primary front and sought to remove any possible 
taint of Batistismo from the invasion force 
organised outside Cuba. In principle, there was 
no reason why Castro should not be opposed 
by forces inside and outside Cuba, as Batista 
had been opposed. But the two forms of opposi¬ 
tion could work against each other as well as 
with each other. Priority to the outside force 
could have a negative effect on the under¬ 
ground, which might be encouraged to wait for 
“liberation” from the outside. The inclusion of 
Batistianos in the invasion force would not sit 
as well with the Cubans in Cuba as with some 
of those in exile. And the political orientation 
necessary for the underground struggle differed 
drastically from the political outlook, or lack of 
it, characteristic of the invasion force. 


The Revolutionary Council and the White 
Paper represented one side of the new Kennedy 
administration’s policy, the invasion force the 
other side, and never the twain did meet. In 
the twelve days that elapsed between the "Bases 
Confidenciales" signed by Varona and Ray and 
the decision to send the invading force to Cuba, 
nothing had changed and, in so short a time, 
nothing could have changed. A real change of 
policy would have required a sharply reversed 
attitude towards the underground and a com¬ 
plete overhauling of the invasion force. But, on 
April 4th, when President Kenfledy and his 
chief advisers apparently made the final decision 
on the expedition, time was the one thing that 
could not be reversed or overhauled. A few 
more months of the Soviet bloc’s "mountains 
on mountains" of arms to Cuba made any new, 
long-range plan appear to be increasingly diffi¬ 
cult and dangerous. Many of the Cuban exiles 
had been gripped by what may be called a 
“deadline fixation.” They were persuaded, and 
bent on persuading everyone else, that if Castro 
were not overthrown by March or April—or 
June, at the latest—he could never be over¬ 
thrown. This frantic desperation that time was 
running out, combined with an intense convic¬ 
tion that there would never be a better time, 
may have been contagious. The notion that the 
United States gathered together a few “mercen¬ 
aries” for the invasion ludicrously misses the 
point. The Cuban exiles themselves exerted a 
tremendous pressure for quick action, and their 
only apprehension was of the lengths to which 
the United States might go to help them. In the 
training camps, a similar mood prevailed, and 
the option seemed to be to use the force, such 
as it was, or to disband it. In effect, without 
starting over again, the Kennedy administration 
was basically limited to the policies and instru¬ 
mentalities of the previous administration. 

The Plan 

n l v one important change seems to have 
been made in the old plan which, appar¬ 
ently, had provided for “air cover” by Ameri¬ 
can planes while the Cubans secured a beach¬ 
head. President Kennedy decided against any 
direct American participation in the attack, 
including aerial support, and refused to change 
his mind after the exile pilots had lost control 
of the air on the second day of the invasion. 
The American policy seems to have been to 
train, finance, and equip the exiles, but to 
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require them to do their own fighting. This was 
not very different, in substance, from what the 
Soviet bloc had done on a vastly greater scale 
for Castro’s forces. 

In the end, however, the Cuban Revolutionary 
Council served as a fig leaf for the invasion. 
Maximum priority was given to the outside 
invasion force, not to the underground in Cuba. 
Objectionable personnel were admitted and not 
weeded out of the invasion force. The Council 
was not in command of the situation, and its 
members were humiliated by those who were. 

On the surface, two different lines were pur¬ 
sued simultaneously, one for the Revolutionary 
Council, another for the invasion force. The 
former implied that some re-examination had 
taken place in the Kennedy administration; the 
latter amounted to an expression of modified 
Nixonism. The difference between these two 
lines is the key to what was wrong with the 
conception, as well as the execution, of this 
invasion. 

The invasion force was given such absolute 
priority that the anti-Castro forces inside Cuba 
were virtually ignored. The inversion of the two 
was a crucial factor. By putting the invasion 
first, the intelligence agency could only guess 
at how far the popular rebellion against Castro 
had gone or what it was capable of doing. It was 
apparent, even from the speeches that Castro 
and Guevara had been making, that the Castro 
regime had been slipping in popular support for 
months, especially in the middle and working 
classes. But the opposition knew that it had 
made the least headway among the peasantry, 
the teenagers (all of whom carried weapons), a 
portion of those whose existence was wholly 
dependent on the all-embracing state machine, 
an indeterminate propaganda-drenched group in 
all classes and, of course, the committed Com¬ 
munists and hero-worshipping Fidelistas. The 
process of disenchantment could not be forced 
artificially and, in the nature of a repressive state, 
even those closest to Fidel had appeared to be 
loyal to him before their defection. A policy 
which called for an outside invasion first and 
an internal rebellion afterwards could never be 
sure of any rebellion. Not only did the invasion 
come as a surprise but it discouraged the anti- 
Castro forces inside from doing anything until 
its nature and extent had become clear, and by 
then it was too late. No one would risk his life 
for an invasion that could not succeed because 
it was too small or for an invasion that could 
succeed by itself because it had the full backing 


of the United States—and the latter Was die first 
impression. Thus the invasion plan made the 
first stage of the battle a purely military one.' 
on a very limited terrain—a beachheads ft 
enabled Castro to concentrate overwhelming 
forces at a single point for a knock-out blow. 

The other course would have been to put the 
rebellion first and to hold an invasion in reserve 
to support an already existing popular move¬ 
ment, as Mir6 Cardona had explained in 
January 1961, and as the "Bases Confidencialet " 
had implied in March. But the leaders of the 
Revolutionary Council were not strong or self- 
confident enough to insist in practice on what 
they had agreed in principle. Some went along 
with the invasion because they had for many 
months given it their blessings and others 
because they did not wish to open themselves to 
the charge that they had stood in the way of a 
possible victory. The two operations—the politi¬ 
cal, exemplified by the Revolutionary Council, 
and the military, represented by the invasion 
force—were kept so far apart that at least one 
portion of the Council knew little about the 
details of the invasion. 

The situation in Cuba had been building up 
to some kind of popular explosion, but it 
could not be synchronised with the “deadline 
fixation,” both Cuban and American. There 
was, of course, no guarantee that there would 
ever be a large-scale popular rebellion against 
Castro; the existing policy, however, had for 
many months not even encouraged one, politi¬ 
cally or practically; and there were no guarantees 
about anything else. As long as the United 
States did not wish to be dragged into full-scale 
intervention, the priority for the anti-Castro 
forces in Cuba was a matter of necessity, not of 
choice. The Eisenhower administration had not 
given the underground priority, and the Ken¬ 
nedy administration ruled out full-scale interven¬ 
tion. Yet, short of the Castro regime’s collapse 
at the first blow from the outside, the invasion 
required a spontaneous outburst of popular 
support or an ever-increasing measure of 
American support. An invasion force which 
succeeded in overthrowing Castro without a 
demonstrative show of popular support could 
only have ruled Cuba in a state of perpetual 
civil war or as a thinly-disguised American 
occupation. At best it would have postponed 
another outbreak of Fidelismo for a few months 
or years. At worst, it could have made Cuba 
into another Algeria. 
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The alternative policy was formulated in the 
"Bases Confidenciales," but never really put 
into practice. 

After the Failure 

a i l u r e, as well as success, can bring out 
fundamental attitudes and values not 
altogether clear in the course of the struggle, 
and the failure of Cochinos Bay has brought 
them out in many quarters more sharply than 
ever before. 

President Kennedy’s first reaction expressed a 
determination not to accept the defeat as final 
and an intention to re-think the whole problem 
posed by Cuba. Perhaps the most significant 
feature of his speech on April 20th was the 
suggestion that the parts played by arms and 
politics in such a crisis urgently needed re¬ 
examination. If he seriously follows up his 
remark that “too long we have fixed our eyes 
on traditional military needs,” more may have 
been gained from the Cuban defeat than lost. 

The Republicans have been somewhat in¬ 
hibited from making political capital of the 
Cuban setback, despite the President’s willing¬ 
ness to assume full responsibility for it, because 
of its peculiarly bi-partisan ancestry. If the 
Cuban venture had proven a success, the 
Republicans might not have been able to resist 
pointing out that the Democrats had merely 
carried out what they had prepared for them, 
as Nixon did not fail to point out in the case of 
the first American astronaut. Eisenhower’s sense 
of fair play and national interest made him a 
model of discretion in this difficult moment, 
but Nixon could not altogether resist tempta¬ 
tion. The former Vice-President hinted broadly 
that “more power” should have been committed 
in Cuba to compensate for the mistaken intelli¬ 
gence estimates. This divergence may reflect 
more of a difference between Eisenhower and 
Nixon than between Kennedy and Eisenhower. 
It has been credibly reported that Nixon had 
once argued in favour of landing American 
forces in Cuba if the exiles could not make it 
on their own, and that Eisenhower had vetoed 
the proposal. 

Among the Cuban exiles, the defeat has had 
the effect of intensifying all those divisions 
which had existed before. The Right and 
Centre have been overcome by pessimism border* 
ing on despair, and publicly or privately 
express their belief in direct U.S. intervention 
as the only salvation. On the other hand, the 


anti-Castro Left which had never believed in 
the precedence given to an armed invasion under 
U.S. auspices has been confirmed in its view 
and holds it more strongly than ever. Because 
of this post-invasion schism, the Cuban Revolu¬ 
tionary Council has fallen apart. 

The invasion also provided Fidel Castro with 
the occasion for officially confirming the 
“socialist” character of the Cuban revolution. 
He actually did so for the first time on April 
16th, the day before the invasion, in a rather 
casual, mocking reference to the “imperialists”: 
“That is what they cannot fosgive—that we 
should be here under their nose and that we 
have effected a socialist revolution under the 
very nose of the United States.” In his speech 
on May 1st, however, he made the pronounce* 
ment somewhat more formally: “Our deeds 
have signalled to the world the birth of a 
patriotic, democratic, and socialist revolution.” 
What he meant by “socialist” he made suffi¬ 
ciently clear by hailing support from “the 
powerful socialist world, headed by the great 
Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of 
China.” Since May ist, the “socialist revolution” 
in Cuba has become de rigueur for all means of 
communication in Cuba. 

As one of this year’s winners of the Lenin 
Peace Prize, Fidel made a speech on May 19th 
in which he showed how far he had travelled 
politically by bursting out: “Glory, then, to-day, 
the 19th of May, to our great Jos6 Marti!! Glory 
to our great Vladimir Uyitch Ulianov, Lenin 1 ” 
(El Mundo , Havana, May 21st.) 

Some Problems, Simple or Complex 

C h i Guevara once invented the theory, 
since repeated by innumerable cpigoni , 
that the United States was responsible for 
Castro’s actions or “responses,” and presumably 
the latest coincidence between the frustrated 
invasion and Cuban "socialism” fits this pattern 
perfectly. A French writer, Claude Julien, 
has written a book on behalf of the view 
that the United States forced Castro to betray 
his own revolution to the Communists and 
Soviet Russia. It is not necessary to excul¬ 
pate the United States of all blame or even a 
large share of the blame for the recent history 
of Cuba to feel, as I do, that this thesis is mis¬ 
taken. Fidel Castro and his inner circle have 
never been innocent victims of circumstances; 
they have always been the^ngine of this revolu¬ 
tion in perpetual motion; they have leaped at 
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one pretext or another to do what they wanted the greatest difficulty comprehend the 'dyn flmj »$ft | 
to do; they have incessantly increased their of this revolution. It was not made by a revdhjp 

power by taking the initiative against their donary party which had struggled for years toV 

enemies and relendessly pressing the advantage. formulate an ideology and create an organist^ 
A revolutionary leader does not betray the don. It derives from twelve men who made their 

fundamental character of his revoludon because way to the Sierra Maestra mountains in Decent ' 

American oil companies refuse to refine Soviet ber, 1956—less than five years agot—and ; : 

oil or because the United States suspends a sugar increased in number to only 300 in May, 1958— f 

quota that has been attacked as “a symbol of little more than three years ago I Their victory . 

colonialism.” If he is really committed to a new over Batista’s bloated army and police was some'" 
social order different from capitalism and Com- what incredible, almost miraculous, and for ; 

munism, he does not resist the one by capitu- them the miracles have not ceased. It .does not 

lating to the other with the speed of a seem more far-fetched that Cuba should set off 

press-button operadon. By waiting for the a Latin American revolution than that the tiny 

opportune occasion, every aggressive action can group in the Sierra Maestra should have set off 

be made to appear in a defensive light, but his- a Cuban revolution. To this must be added the 

tory teaches us to look into the more obscure conviction that the Cuban revolution cannot be 

past for the deeper causes and motivations of finally victorious without a Latin American 

such immediate and far-reaching “responses.” revolution, and that a Latin American revolu- 

In this case, as I have suggested, the decisive don cannot be finally victorious without a 

moves were made behind the scenes in 1959, and revolution in the United States—an eventuality 

only their consequences were put on public to which Fidel has of late made frequent 

display in i960 and 1961. No, Castro and his allusions, only half in jest, 

group have not merely been reacting to Ameri- Ail this may be due to dizziness from success 
can moves, as if they were American puppets or delusions of grandeur, but the spirit of 
manqufs, as if the United States always pulled Fidclismo cannot be fathomed without taking 

the strings which forced them to do what they it into account. The ideological and organisa- 

did not want to do or go where they did not tional vacuum of Fidclismo has been filled by 

want to go. This interpolation of the Castro Communism, which, in turn, has been given a 

revolution does not even do justice to its leader; new confidence and impetus by Fidclismo . As a 

it deprives him of any real control over his own result of this interpenetration, Cuba has begun 

revolution. to resemble every other Communist state in its 

essential political, economical, and ideological 
Only the ingenuous can still believe that Fidel conformation; the “humanistic” improvisations 

Castro walked into a Communist trap or that of Castro's first year in power may soon seem 

he gave up the democratic road because the just as far away as the Soviet’s New Economic 

United States did not give him enough support Policy of the ig2o’s seemed from Stalin’s forced 

in his early months in power. The Communists collectivisation in the 1930’s. Whether the 

and Fidel walked towards each other, each with United States was wise to have suspended the 

his eyes open, each filling a need in the other. sugar quota when it did is less important, in 

The “trap theory” attributes a gullibility to the long run, than that the suspension was the 

Fidel which is hardly fair to him. Official answer to a Fidclista prayer. The technique used 

American offers might have embarrassed him a to bring about the break of diplomatic relations 

little more than the policy which respected his -—a forty-eight-hour demand for a drastic reduc- 

clearly understood preference for private rather tion of U.S. Embassy personnel—was similar, 

than government forms of aid, but I fear that The diktat faced the United States with the 

they would have accomplished little else. The choice of bowing to an ultimatum or going a 

$16,000,000 credit which the oil companies ex- step further and getting the inevitable over with 

tended to Castro’s Cuba did not save them from quickly. Short of utter capitulation, I cannot 

expropriation, and five or ten times that amount conceive of any U.S. policy that would have ; 

would not have bought them an indulgence. satisfied the souls of Fidel, Radi, and “El Chd”.. 

External .circumstances influenced the Castro For those who desire, condone, or ignore the 
regime’s methods and timing, but they did not Communist conquest of Cuba, the recent in- 
deter mine its nature and direction. vasion presents no difficult problem. They can. 

The ordinary Western mind can only with gloat over the failure or enjoy an orgy of 
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Schadenfreude. Some can do so, however, only 
by deceiving themselves about the reality of 
Communist influence.in Cuba. At the present 
rate of Fidelista-Camtminist fusion, they will 
soon have to recognise that reality or risk 
making laughing-stocks of themselves. And if 
they do not go along to the bitter end, they 
too will know what it means to be “betrayed” 
by Fidel Castro; he may even ridicule them on 
television if they should make nuisances of 
themselves complaining of their disillusionment. 

“Non-intervention” also presents them with no 
great problem. As long as the only intervention 
is by definition American, everything becomes 
elementary. But the Cuban revolution has never 
been that simple. It has never been contained 
within the borders of Cuba. In 1955, Castro used 
Mexico as the training-ground for his invasion 
force. He set up an organisation in the United 
States to collect funds and recruit volunteers. In 
March, 1958, President Josl Figueres of Costa 
Rica sent the first arms to Castro’s forces in the 
Sierra Maestra. To overthrow Batista, Castro 
accepted aid wherever he could get it. 1 ' If the 
same stringent rules were applied to him as 
some are trying to apply to his present enemies, 

“So much so that the New Statesman’s Latin- 
American correspondent in the issue of December 
20th, 1958, was scandalised, and after complaining, 
“Fidel Castro is as opportunistic as Batista,” went 
on: “Three years ago, when he first revolted against 
Batista, he put forward a left-wing programme, 
which included nationalisation of key industries 
and an agrarian reform. But this did not catch on, 
and soon Castro drifted into the extreme right, 
where bankers and landowners were willing to 
finance his revolution—if only to get rid of Batista. 
Castro accepted, and for a few months his was 
probably the most luxurious revolutionary move¬ 
ment ever. His guerrilla troops were well supplied 
with food and ammunition, his couriers included 
dashing dlbutantes and young mcn-about-town, 
etc., etc." 

“This is particularly true of the “Open Letter to 
President Kennedy” drafted by members of the 
Harvard faculty and signed by 70 scholars and in¬ 
tellectuals in the Boston area, as published in the 
New York Times, May 10th, 1961. If it were 
merely an anti-invasion appeal, I would have no 
quarrel with it. But it goes much farther afield and 
betrays such curious squeamishness in its references 
to the character of the Castro regime, such super¬ 
ficiality in its explanation of the "sharp increases in 
the power of the local Communist party” and such 

S lhbility in its recommendations for detaching the 
stro regime from the Communist bloc, that one 
wonders whether many of its distinguished signa¬ 
tories ever devoted much time or energy to a study 
of recent Cuban history. 


Batista might still be in power. Since 1959, 
Castro has been intervening flagrantly through¬ 
out Latin America. In November, i960, young 
anti-Castro Cubans broke into the Cuban 
Embassy in Lima, Peru, and forced the Charge 
d’Affaires, to give them a fife of documents 
marked “Strictly Confidential.’* Photostat*, of 
these documents , have been published, and the 
then Secretary of the Embassy, Andris Quintin 
Noas, now in exile, has confirmed their authen¬ 
ticity. One letter, dated October 4th, i960, from 
Ambassador Luis Ricardo Alonso to Radi 
Castro, reported the payment o£»$ 15,000 (427,500 
Peruvian soles) to 8 professors, 16 newspapers 
and magazines, 15 labour unions and 10 political 
organisations, and another $15,000 to the Com¬ 
munist Party in 13 Peruvian cities and towns. 
All the names and amounts were carefully 
recorded. As a result of this evidence Peru broke 
diplomatic relations with Cuba. Intervention can 
take many forms—from the Castro regime's 
vicious war of nerves against the admirable 
administration of Governor Luis Munoz Marin 
in Puerto Rico to the Soviet bloc’s huge invest¬ 
ment of '%&&• and manipulation of a servile 
Cuban ComAmnist party. Much of what passes 
for “non-intfcrvention” in the Cuban civil war 
is, in practice, an acceptance of unilateral Soviet 
intervention. 

F or those who do not desire or cannot 
ignore the Communist conquest of Cuba, 
the present situation poses difficult and com¬ 
plex problems. The invasion was indefensible in 
conception as well as execution, but much of the 
criticism has been transmuted into support or 
apologetics for Castro’s rlgime. In the end, the 
most unfortunate result of the fiasco may be 
that the guilt arising out of it has sought an 
outlet in tolerance for and even subtle identi¬ 
fication with an onrushing totalitarianism. I 
haw not heard an argument in favour of the 
Cuban dictatorship—from the uselessness of 
elections to the mistreatment of the Cuban 
peasants who constituted about one-third of the 
nation—which could not be applied with slight 
modifications to many other countries. Some of 
the criticisms of the invasion require at least as 
much criticism as the invasion itself. 14 

I cannot separate the politics of arms from the 
arms of politics. The politics of the arms that 
went into the invasion of Cochinos Bay made 
the failure a costly defeat and would have made 
the success a Pyrrhic victory. But to say this 
and no more is to doom in advance the prospect 
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THEATRE 


The Hard Cash of Thought 

By Nigel Dennis 


I s the public becoming intellectual? This 
question is haunting the sleep of many dis¬ 
tinguished theatrical personages—men who must 
not only move with the times but see to it that 
die times move with them, see that it is their 
box-office, not a rival’s, which picks the public 
pocket so painlessly that the public, far from 
feeling rooked, commends the thief for loving 
art more than money. So long as this commen¬ 
dation is based on nothing but an illusion, all 
goes well; the serious problem comes up only 
when the thief begins to think it may be true. 
We mean by this that if audiences are becoming 
intellectual, the theatre-managers are going to 
have to become intellectual too; and while some 
will make this change easily, sauntering over 
to the enemy with a light laugh and pretending 
to have loved literature all their lives, many 
others, faced with the choice of intellect or 
retirement, will find the latter more honourable 
—as, indeed, it usually is. But as they farm their 
new acres, looking to pigs for solace where once 
they looked to people, they will be irrevocably 
crippled men. During their careers they never 
trusted an actor, an author, a director, a 
designer. But they did trust the public to mis¬ 
trust the mind, and it is this trust that the 
public is betraying now. One or two of these 
retired impresarios say that when they come in 
from ploughing, they can’t relax even in front 
of the goggle-box; wisps of thought keep cloud¬ 
ing the screen and opening the old wound. This 
is paranoid fantasy, of course, but it does show 
which way the mind is blowing. 

There has been Standing Room Only at the 
Royal Court throughout tne run of M. Sartre's 
i* At tom i» Those shrewd men of the world who 
wonders wi.iaid that drinking at the bar in the 
tories ever dt was one of the main reasons why the 
of recent Cubau to ^ plgy t have been provea old- 


fashioned fools: Altona ’s intervals were so short 
(Altona being so long) that a cup of coffee 
ordered at the start of one was still too hot to 
pass the glottis of anything but a bassoon*when 
the warning bells clanged: cvcn>the most pro¬ 
ficient boozer cannot have won more than two 
double-whiskies a night from Existentialism. 
Ah I but people go to the theatre because it’s 
beastly weather and a chance to get dressed— 
but this is all old-hat, too, now: people in clothes 
of all sorts preferred Sartre to springtime: from 
7.30 to nearly 11.00 they sat in very Dad ventila¬ 
tion and listened to an airing of individual 
responsibility for acts of murder and torture 
committed by their enemies of the last war: 
were they glad, perhaps, that a philosopher 
should confirm what they had suspected all 
along? Whatever the reason, it was hard not 
to feel rather shocked: why should thousands of 
people Hock to a French revivalist meeting and 
commit their guilt gladly to the common pool? 
Many came out with shining eyes, as if they 
had learnt a worthwhile lesson: one man was 
even heard to say to another, “Well, I think the 
evening was worth the money" and he said this 
emphatically, not grudgingly, almost showing, 
emotion. Of course, the boards were out, with 
the critics' enthusiastic notices—including one 
of those crafty ones of Mr. Kenneth Tynan’s, 
warning the people of England that they would 
never love themselves again if they missed 
Altona : to this ultimatum we attribute the 
atmosphere of narcissistic panic and hysteria in 
the foyer. 

But was the triumph an intellectual one?— 
that is the important question. Early in Act I, 
M. Sartre rolled up his sleeves and neld up for 
all the audience to see a small and rather 
wizened nea: he nlaced this core of hard thinking. 
on the floor ana began to heap mattresses on 
it The audience, knowingthepeawas under 
78 ‘ .’ ‘ " * 
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the foam-rubber, tossed and turned sleepless] y 
throughout the night; but one wonders if they 
really felt the pea: u was an extremely small And 
familiar one. It is our private guess that in 
Altona M. Sartre pulls on one of those admir¬ 
able feats of stage-magic whereby an audience 
goes away convinced that it has Wn thinking 
deeply, when, in truth, it has been gutsing richly 
off juicy dishes of emotional melodrama. One 
could take M. Sartre’s particular pea of thought 
out of Altona and substitute any other: the play 
would still be just as exciting. For it has all the 
old ingredients that the commercial manager 
has long depended on—a stern, dying father 
summoning nis family to inform tnem of his 
approaching death; his declaration to them of 
his last will and testament; their swearings on 
the family Bible that they will obey—and, inevit¬ 
ably, the upright rebel who refuses obedience 
and demands truth instead. Stir in with this a 
daughter who is making an incestuous bed in 
the attic with her crazed brother, let the pretty 
rebel ^supplant her in the brother's affections, 
and round off with father and son committing 
suicide together—well, it will be agreed, per¬ 
haps, that though all these excitements may be 
outcrops of the central idea, it is from them¬ 
selves alone, not from the idea, that the thrills 
of the evening come. When M. Sartre’s crazed 
hero delivers his impassioned “messages,” the 
audience wait with politeness and amiability for 
the hot brew of sex, jealbusy, and intrigue to 
simmer in again—and M. Sartre never dis¬ 
appoints them. If his intellect does not prove 
formidable, it is because his natural ardours and 
theatrical energies put it in the shade: the idea 
is developed, certainly, but the plain passions 
out-gallop it entirely. 

Much thanks for this is due to Mr. John 
Berry, who managed perfectly two of a 
director’s most difficult jobs—that of informing 
his actors of the exact nature of their parts, and 
that of causing them to understand this in¬ 
formation: of these two tasks, the second is the 
testing one. So well did Mr. Berry succeed that 
*Mr. Kenneth Haig handled his furious part 
with mature control, and Miss Claire Bloom 
gave the necessary impression that after sharing 
Miss Diane Cilento’s bed for some years, a man 
would find surcease in Miss Bloom’s: one of 
those natural dietary changes. This may suggest 
how good Miss Cilento was: no abstraction, no 
message, no sense of personal responsibility for 
the troubles of the century, had much chance 
of drawing attention away from her incestuous 
voluptuousness. It seemed very proper that the 
curtain should fall with her taking the veil 
and entering Sartre's idea of a convent: no 
woman, one felt, could have done more than 
she to deserve expiation and amendment. 


T hb stbp from Sartre's theatre" tb ^ „ 
Genet’s is the familiar step from earth t6U 
Heaven, from a stage still tied to daily life,- 
(however peculiar) to one that floats in alms# 
pure illusion and aspires to beauty. No other? 
writer in the world has this visionary quality .• 
and strength: Mr. Beckett can send us away with 
one or two Easter Island images to carry in our ' 
memory, and M. Ionesco can supply certain 
graphic motion pictures—of empty chairs and . 
bent figures hurrying among them, of total | 
stillness in a room as invisible rhinos thunder - 
past outside. But M. Genet surpasses them and . 
everyone in image-making. Every moment of 
much of his plays asks to be remembered: one ' 
can, as it were, nalt the run of his story at any 
point and get a still-picture of the moment's 
vision—his players grouped in a certain way, 
their expressions caught at a certain instant. 
They seem, masked as they often are, to be 
lay-figures caught in the act of trying to live, 
or live children pretending to be actors. When 
such glorious artifice and stylised poses are 
arranged and “set” by a director with the exact 
and formal eye of M. Roger Blin, dressed with 
a luxurious combination of prettiness and 
dignitv by M. Andr£ Acquart, and, finally, 
playea by a cast of willing Nigerians, some 
pretending to realism by wearing masks, the 
rest pretending to fantasy by being themselves— 
why, there is something to gaze on and recall 
to the mind’s eye repeatedly. The Blacks is a 
veritable string of optical memories—of groups 
shifting suddenly, breaking up, grouping again; 
of high-seated, masked figures swaying like 
tree-tops in a breeze; of one fixed, pathetic 
figure—the mask and pigtails of a flaxen 
Grctchen hiding an old black face—painfully 
knitting a sweater in the ideal hue of tne white 
race, which is to say, flesh-pink. To do homage 
to M. Genet is, as M. Sartre has so generously 
shown, a pleasure, a duty, and an interminable 
undertaking: one can babble forever about 
images which must be seen to be believed. 

That M. Genet is g fallen angel is beyond 
dispute: his plays are all feathers from his wings. 

So it is best to say, as directly as possible, that 
his fall is due to his not having clarity: if he 
could follow the flights of his own mind there 
would not be a dramatist anywhere that could 
even touch his passing toes. What is astonishing 
is that he can survive such a mortal disability. 

Of whom else can one say that he is big enough 
to dissipate himself into near-incoherence and 
still leave pure, serene recollections behind him? ' 
But there is no doubt that the flaw is as great 
as the talent, and that its existence is an intoler* 
able pity. What haptens, one wonders, to M. - 
Genet as he proceeds with the writing of a 
play? Why does The Balcony work like magic 
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of the most exact sort up to a point, and then 
get its wands crossed and stammer in dowdy 
confusion? Why is The Blacks a pure joy to the 
eye and, often, to the imagination, and yet an 
affront to the understanding? How can we be 
so thankful that in an age weighed down with 
leaded naturalism, M. Genet can really flv, yet 
feci doomed to be vastly annoyed by his cloudi¬ 
ness? 

One must answer, first, in M. Genet’s defence, 
that he is so much in front of everybody else 
that we cannot hope to catch up with him at 
once. Six Characters in Search of an Author, 
which reads and plays with exemplary clarity 
to-day, was as meaningless nonsense thirty years 
ago. The work of Joyce and Virginia Woolf has 
yielded in the same way to such an extent that 
where there was once no way of understanding, 
there is now no room for bafflement. But to 
these writers, wc have clues; and once we follow 
these clues, we reach roughly the chosen ends. 
Pirandello’s logic is precise and coherent 
enough to be mapped on graph paper; the 
associative wanderings of Joyce and Virginia 
Woolf ask only that wc accept the associative 
principle. But what is M. Genet’s principle? 


Was Pirandello the last dramatist with power 
enough to contain and formalise the chaos of 
real and illusory identities, and has M. Genet, 
trying to fly even deeper into this chaos, lacked 
the stamina to wrestle with it, and bring its 
mysteries and contradictions to order? It The 
Blocks is too long, is this because a trapped 
author who cannot manage his material escapes 
into verbosity like a desperate oarsman into 
frantic crab-catching? Is it a weakness of the 
will, such that when words and visions begin to 
intoxicate the author, he allows them to carry 
him where they will, recovering control only in 
glorious fits and starts? # 

We pray that in years to come—or even next 
week—we may have to eat crow for doubting 
M. Genet’s mastery of his wings. In the mean¬ 
time, if audiences really are becoming intel¬ 
lectual, let them try their new teeth on The 
Blacks. If they miss it, we think it very likely 
that they will go on loving themselves, for even 
M. Genet cannot eradicate selfishness and false 
ride overnight. And as these vices lie nt the 
cart of his play, let us say how grateful we arc 
for them. 


Hunting Horns 

Our past is noble and tragic 
Like the mask of a tyrant 
No tTick of chance or of magic 
Nothing quite insignificant 
Makes our love seem pitiful 

And Thomas de Quinccy drinking his 
Sweet and chaste and poisoned glass 
Dreaming went to his poor Anne 
Let us since all passes pass 
I shall look back only too often 

Memories are hunting horns 
Whose sound dies among the wind 

Oliver Bernard 

(after Apollinaire) 
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Geoffrey Faber 

T he longer and the more intimately one 
has known a man, the more difficult it is to 
choose, in brief memorial phrases, the memories 
to evoke, the gifts and qualities to emphasise, 
and the achievements to celebrate. My associa¬ 
tion with Geoffrey Faber began thirty-five years 
ago: for nearly half my life, in business, in out¬ 
side interests, in working hours and in social 
relaxation, I was constantly in his company. In 
any tribute that I can pay, however brief, I find 
myself inevitably recording something of my 
own life as well. Let me begin then by recalling 
the occasion of our first meeting, and one subse¬ 
quent incident, both of which throw light upon 
his character. 

In 1925 it was that I went, in some trepidation, 
to see Faber at his London home. For personal 
reasons, I had found it necessary to change my 
means of livelihood, and to seek a new position 
which should also give some assurance of per¬ 
manence. Faber, on the other hand, was looking 
only for a writer with some reputation among 
the young, who could attract promising authors 
of the younger generation as well as of our 
own, towards the newly-founded firm of Faber 
and Gwyer. He wanted an informal adviser and, 
in fact, a "talent scout." My name had been 
suggested to him with warm commendation by 
my elder friend Charles Whibley, on an 
occasion when Whibley was a week-end guest 
at All Souls’. I do not remember how it was, 
during that evening’s conversation between 
Faber and myself, that our two designs became 
identical. I suspect that it was merely that we 
took to each other. However that may be, our 
meeting led to his inviting me to join his Board 
of Directors—not without his having difficulties 
to overcome. Vigorous championship, no doubt, 
on his part, and several testimonials from dis¬ 
tinguished older authors, were needed to per¬ 
suade his fellow-directors to accept, on those 
terms, a man of letters so obscure as myself. I 


We are grateful to Mr. Eliot for allowing , 
us to publish the address which he delivered 
at the memorial service for the late ! 

Sir Geoffrey Faber, held at St. Giles-in-thc- j 
Fields on May 10th last. 

1__ . . . __ I 


had more reason to be grateful to Faber, *t &aL 
time, than he ever knew. But the action was 
typical of him: once he had made up his mind, 
about a man his confidence was unlimited. And: 
thus he assembled round him—and more easily 
after Faber and Gwyer had become Faber and 
Faber—a happy and congenial team of 
colleagues. 

My other illustration is an incident not gener¬ 
ally known. We became friends very quickly. 
It was not so very long before he actually pro¬ 
posed me for a research fellowship at All Souls'; 
Only those who are aware of Faber’s intense 
devotion to the College will realise what a great 
honour he wished to do me, and what generous 
feeling inspired him. It was a distinction for 
which my qualifications were not obvious either 
to myself or to the College. I am happy to say 
that the College was spared the ignominy of 
electing an unscholarly member and I was 
spared the waste of energy involved in pretend¬ 
ing to a scholarship which I did not possess. 
But I treasure the memory of Faber’s generosity, 
his wish to take me into his beloved college as 
he had taken me into his business counsels, his 
home circle, and his personal friendship. 

Faber was a man of varied interests and 
several occupations, and it may be said that he 
touched none than he did not adorn. First of all 
he was a poet: an admirer of George Meredith 
(I shall always remember one evening when he 
read Ijovc in the Valley aloud), he had most in 
common with another poet whose name is for¬ 
ever associated with Oxford. Matthew Arnold 
was the poet with whom he had the closest 
affinity. To-day I shall not speak of his poetry 
except to remind you that we cannot understand 
Faber if we ignore the poet in him. Second, 
Faber, again like Arnold, was also a scholar—-a 
Double First, and not (as stated in The Times 
obituary) a First in Mods and a Second in 
Greats. That he had also great practical abilities 
is shown, not only from his conduct of a grow¬ 
ing publishing business, but from his work as 
Estates Bursar of All Souls’. It has struck me 
that his knowledge of farm administration 
gained as Estates Bursar may have stood him 
in good stead when, as a country squire, he 
turned his attention to the breeding of pedigree 
cattle. Then there is a short but distinguished 
list of prose works. His Oxford Apostles was 
one of the two best books to appear in the year 
of the Centenary of the Oxford Movement; and 
his biography of Benjamin Jo welt, over which 
he had toiled for years, is a monumental work 
which illustrates his indefatigable, conscientious 
maintenance of the highest standards of scholar¬ 
ship. 
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During the last war I saw Faber every week, 
at first sharing in the middle of the week the 
Fabers’ basement shelter, and later fire-watching 
with him at Russell Square; and I was privy 
to two of his wartime activities. The first was 
when, as President of the Publishers’ Associa¬ 
tion, he organised the protest which obtained 
the remission of the purchase tax to be levied 
on books. The second was when he drafted the 
report on Secondary Schools as Chairman of a 
Committee appointed by the Minister of Educa¬ 
tion. At one time Faber had thought of standing 
for Parliament. He had the integrity, the con¬ 
stancy of purpose, and the firmness of principle 
of the Statesman, but not, perhaps, all the arts 
of the Politician. 

It is chiefly, however, as Publisher and as 
Friend that I wish to-day to remember Geoffrey 
Faber. Any calling that Faber had accepted 
would have been, with him, the occupation of a 
gentleman; but for him that of Publisher most 
certainly was. He loved good books, and what 
he chiefly wanted as a publisher was to publish 
good books. If they were good enough, they 
were worth losing money on. And it was not 
only the books that he himself liked that he 
was glad to publish. Having chosen his col¬ 


leagues, he trusted them, and was happy to 
publish any book that one of them thought 
good enough to be worth fighting for. Ana I 
shall not forget the patience and skill with 
which he conducted our weekly book com¬ 
mittee. He endured our vagaries and our 
divagations; he was judicious in settling our 
arguments, and genially tolerant of the practical 
jokes and horse-play with which some of us, in 
the early days, would occasionally disorganise 
the meeting. 

Geoffrey Faber was endowed with many 
talents which he employed happily and well. 
He was fortunate in many, ways, fortunate 
especially in his marriage. His wife, I know, 
was his wise counsellor, even in publishing, par¬ 
ticularly in the early days when we were learn¬ 
ing to be publishers; the partaker of all his 
interests and his strong rock and his bulwark 
in his last painful years of illness. Our thoughts 
and our prayers to-day must be with her and 
with their family, as well as with him. I remem¬ 
ber Geoffrey Faber in many situations, in .peace 
and in war, in work and in play, on land and 
on sea, at home and abroad. I loved the man, 
and part of my own life is in the grave with 
him. May he rest in peace. 

T. S. Eliot 


The False Prospero 

Observations on Mrs. Elspeth Huxley — By Edward Shils 


T he small circle of men and women in 
each African society who wish to see their 
countries free and modern, while remaining 
essentially African, are having no easy time of 
it. They themselves are so few. Diseases afflict 
the people and their beasts. The soil, from which 
their people must continue to live for the fore¬ 
seeable future, is unresponsive to their elemen¬ 
tary technology and they lack capital for a more 
complex technology. Tney have not yet come 
to form coherent societies. Tribal loyalties still 
prevail, inhibiting the internal unity of the new 
states and endangering the probity of their 
public services. Creative activity is slow in 
coming forth; traditionality, the preponderance 
of the aged and awe of ancestors, aeadens the 
outward impulse. Their people have little 
civility; they are too submissive or too refractory 
in their relations with authority, and often ex¬ 
cessively attracted by charismatic qualities in 
their leaders. Politicians find it too easy, in the 
face of the more intractable problem of econo¬ 
mic growth, social welfare, educational develop 
ment, and administrative efficiency, to summon 
up the demons of tribalism, xenophobia, in¬ 
tolerance, revivalism, and demagogy. 


These truths have not been neglected by 
friendly and detached observers of the new 
states and they have been trotted out time and 
again by those whose attachment to the ancien 
regime of Africa before World War II renders 
them unsympathetic with the already or prospec¬ 
tively sovereign states of present-day Africa. 
Seldom, however, have they been put with the 
vividness and eloquence of Mrs. Elspeth 
Huxley's flashing polemic against the possibility 
of a modern Africa which would be alive, pro¬ 
gressive, and decent. Mrs. Huxley’s ease of 
movement among the facts of African life com¬ 
mands respect. Her arguments are, however, 
enfeebled by irrelevance and by fictitious con¬ 
struction. The scornful tone of her strictures, 
the style of a Cassandra half-pleased with the 
prospect of catastrophe, can neither improve the 
liberals nor hearten the Africans in whom at 
odd moments she appears to repose a litde 
confidence. There is something else which 
weakens the persuasiveness of her orilliant essay. 
That is an insufficient forthrightness. Mrs. 
Huxley seems to find the prospect of African 
freedom abhorrent. A sense of the awfulness of 
African freedom dominates her argument with- 
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out ever being formulated into a rational argu¬ 
ment against the principle of that freedom. 

Of course, arguments which deny the worth¬ 
whileness of African freedom are too late to 
determine whether Africa will be independent of 
European sovereignty. To the extent that it has 
not already happened, it is inevitable. Decisive 
sections of the population in each African 
country wish to rule or share in the rule of their 
own countries (or, at the very least, they prefer 
to be ruled by human beings with whom they 
have some sense of affinity). That is why they 
will be free and why they should be free. The 
course of African countries once free is, how¬ 
ever, still indeterminate and the attitude taken 
in the West towards it will have some influence 
on its direction. Africa might flounder and 
become like Latin America in the first century 
of its independence, free, incompetent, squalid, 
miserable, and convulsive. It might become a 
continent of oligarchies, self-righteously repres- 
sive.and mixing some ambitious efficiency with 
much slovenliness. Or, alternatively, it might, 
pursuing the ideal of national improvement, 
become a continent of imperfect democracies, 
more or less like the older democracies, humani¬ 
tarian, liberal, open, and economically and 
socially progressive, with much to criticise and 
with corresponding opportunities for criticism. 

The outcome of African freedom will be 
affected by indigenous traditions of belief and 
action, some of which are obstructive of pro¬ 
gress—on these Mrs. Huxley lays great weight— 
but it will also be affected by others more 
conducive to progress. (She mentions none of 
the latter.) The outcome will also be a function 
of the equipment with modern institutions such 
as schools and universities with which the new 
states enter upon their independence. It will be 
a function of the political skill, good-will, and 
moral character of African politicians under the 
strenuous conditions of independence; these in 
turn will be affected by the traditional and the 
modern inheritances of the African societies. 
The outcome will also be much affected by 
Western conduct and relations with Africa, and 
this not only in the form of economic and tech¬ 
nical aid, but in the moral disposition which 
governs this and much else. It is in this last 
and most important aspect that I find Mrs. 
Huxley’s article so unsatisfactory. 

It is important that we accept African free¬ 
dom without reservations; that we accept it as 
morally justified even if it is not used as well 
as we would like. We must acknowledge the 
equal moral dignity of Africans, not just in 
principle or charitable deed but in our senti¬ 
ments. We must regard them and ourselves as 
part of the same species. This involves an educa- 
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tion of sentiment. The following is an effort to; 
specify the ground, in principle, for this traxfs*^ 
formation of sentiment. ' ; 


T he c a s e for African freedom is not depen* 
dent on the good sense of its friends and 
abettors abroad. They might well be frivolous 
simpletons or irresponsible rogues; they might 
be haters of their own countrymen; they might 
he Utopian phantasts; they might have the worst 
possible motives for wishing to sec Africans fret 
of rule by Europeans. (They certainly do not, 
in their anti-colonial rapture, pay enough 
serious attention either to the problems which 
new states must cope with once they are in¬ 
dependent or to what must be done outside 
Africa to help the new states. Mrs. Huxley does 
not bother with this deficiency which is graver 
than any she derides.) The fact that a generally 
motley crew supports the movement to end 
colonial rule and the hegemony of European 
settlers has nothing to do with the merits or the 
case for African freedom. Mrs. Huxley adds no 
persuasiveness to her argument by deriding her 
opponents. The real problems are whether 
Africans will make good use of their freedom, 
once they obtain it and whether even if they 
do not make good use of it, they are entitled to 
have it anyhow. 

The argument that Africans should rule 
themselves does not presuppose that Africans 
arc more virtuous than Europeans or whites, 
any more than the justification for American 
and European self-government rests on the 
moral superiority of Americans or Europeans. 
Mrs. Huxley gains nothing by her truthful in¬ 
timation that Africans are not more virtuous 
than Americans or Europeans. In many specific 
things they might well be somewhat worse, but 
that makes no difference. The fact is that they 
are human and their societies have some in- 
articulatablc essence of their own, like any other 
societies. That is enough. Positively the argu¬ 
ment rests on the ground that those who exercise 
authority over a society should be part of that 
society in other than their authority-exercising 
capacity. They must be involved in its kinship 
system, in its systems of culture and beliefs; they 
must possess that quality of membership which 
comes from a sense of affinity with the society 
and the territory on which it is based. Collec¬ 
tive self-determination—an admittedly obscure 
phenomenon—is a good thing, just as in¬ 
dividual self-determination is a good thing. 
Negatively, the case for African sovereignty 
rests on tne ground that no moral reason exists 
for a small minority of Europeans, either as civil 
servants or as settlers, to impose their rule on 
Africans, however backward they might be. 
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The greater industry and productivity of the 
Europeans, their greater contribution to the 
economic growth of an African country, does 
not give them a right to a monopoly of authority 
or even a constitutionally guaranteed prepon¬ 
derance. Their residence qualifies them to share 
with other residents the powers involved in 
self-government and their achievement entitles 
them to the deference and dignity which a 
decent society pays to worthwhile achievement. 
But a white oligarchy in any African country 
is even less justifiable than a Negro oligarchy 
which, unattractive as it might be, contains at 
least some trace of affinity between oligarch and 
subject. 

It is true that conquest establishes and time 
often legitimates. Where, however, conquest and 
the passage of time have not so fully legitimated 
the authority of the European “outsider” that he 
has ceased to be an “outsider" (both in his view 
and in the opinion of the once conquered and 
then ruled), then he cannot claim that his power 
enjoys the legitimation of a consensual or civil 
tie between rulers and ruled. Nowhere in Africa 
has European rule fully legitimated itself to the 
Africans. Everywhere that it still remains, it is 
experienced as the rule of outsiders, outsiders in 
a very fundamental sense of sharing neither the 
primordialities of kinship and territory, nor the 
consensus of a civil society. 

This last proposition docs not mean that 
Europeans must withdraw at once from Africa 
or abdicate completely and immediately. The 
miserable condition of the Congo testifies to the 
need to apply the principle of self-government 
with concern for the aftermath of withdrawal. 
Such European rule as survives in Africa must 
be no more than a transient custodianship, used 
(as John Stuart Mill contended restrictions on 
liberty must always be used) to train the unfree 
to live fitly in freedom, and, I would add, to 
form a civil society in which the White Africans, 
Indian Africans, and Negro Africans who reside 
in the territory will be bound together in a 
common citizenship. 

Mrs. Huxley does not enter on the questions 
which I have just discussed but she implies a 
negative answer by arguing that Africans will 
not make good use of their freedom; that if 
they have self-government, they will not have 
good self-government. The right of self-govern¬ 
ment does not entail that the self-governing 
should provide good government, efficient 
government, progressive government or liberal 
and democratic government—and that failing 
this, they should renounce their sovereignty to 
outsiders. The rulers of a territory inhabited by 
a modern society must share the central institu¬ 
tions of that society with the ruled. They must 


feel bound to the ruled by a sense of affinity 
which is deeper than kindly solicitude or veter¬ 
inary care. 

A person taking Mrs. Huxley’s position might 
well argue that this is all very well in theory 
but that in practice there is no real society in 
most of the new African states, only societies 
which are separate from each other, even hostile 
to each other. There is something in this argu¬ 
ment, but not enough, I think, to annul the 
moral case for African self-government. The 
task of defining the societies which should enjoy 
self-government in Africa is not a simple one. 
Most of the African country arc ethnically 
composite. They are, as Mrs. Huxley says, tribes 
with little or uncertain sympathy with their own 
still incipient nationhood. Nevertheless, in none 
of these countries (even in the Congo) does an 
unalloyed tribalism prevail among those who 
have become political. The educated and the 
politicised—who are nearly but not quite 
identical—have become the cultivators and the 
carriers of the idea of nationality. They formed 
that idea, it is true, more as a counter-image to 
the colonial dominion than as an extension of 
something which had pre-colonial reality. The 
first lineaments of the national society are to be 
seen primarily in them. But not entirely. There 
is a rudimentary sense of nationality fairly 
widely spread in the population. This faint, 
dimly sensed nationhood is the political society, 
the existence of which underlies the legitimacy 
of the claim to self-government. 

The alternatives are the continuation (or re¬ 
establishment) of colonial rule which is impossible 
as well as immoral, or the disaggregation of the 
new states into their tribal constituents which is 
undesirable. Of course, it would be better for all 
concerned if there were a real polity, a “true 
nation” from which those who exercise the 
powers of government could be drawn. At 
present, the constitutional legitimacy of the elite 
derives in part from their accession to the coerced 
legitimacy of the colonial regime which they 
regarded as illegitimate. Its moral legitimacy 
derives from the existence of a polity formed by 
modern education and political consciousness in 
the face of the colonial ruler. As the civil society 
grows, as the nation is formed, as primordial ties 
of kinship and tribe become a little more attenu¬ 
ated—which will certainly happen with the 
spread of education, with the improvement of 
transportation and communication, and the 
establishment of an effective civil service and poli¬ 
tical leadership—the legitimacy of self-govern¬ 
ment will become correspondingly stronger. 

Are not these regimes, with their partially 
established legitimacy and with all their frailty, 
more legitimate morally than the colonial 
regimes which, nowhefe and never in Africa, 
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succeeded in establishing their legitimacy in a 
way in which either the rulers or the ruled really 
believed? Mrs. Huxley condemns Western ana 
African romanticism about non-existent virtues 
and mythically glorious pasts. She shows herself 
to be no less romantic when she suggests that 
there was a time before the outbreak of the 
mania for self-government when European 
settlers provided “shelter and protection” for 
Africans, thus satisfying “the black Caliban’s” 
need to be dependent. There were undoubtedly 
some colonists who did this—some undoubtedly 
exist even to-day in South Africa—but they were 
and are certainly a minority. They never suc¬ 
ceeded in creating a lasting belief in the legiti¬ 
macy of colonial rule throughout the indigenous 
population, and that is why African self- 
government is right as well as inevitable. 

E ven i f the governments of the new African 
states make a mess of their affairs, even 
if they behave illiberally towards their own 
people, the establishment of the government of 
Africans by Africans would be justified. Few 
African politicians are, however, satisfied with 
“self-government” as the be-all and end-all of 
their activity. They put themselves forward as 
democratic, liberal, humanitarian, and progres¬ 
sive, more or less on the model of the liberal 
metropolitan powers which once ruled them. 
Some but not all of the sympathy which they 
receive in the West is supported by these aspira¬ 
tions. It is at this very point that Mrs. Huxley 
is most scornful of the hopes of the supporters 
of African freedom. She says Africans really do 
not want such regimes and their Western well- 
wishers delude themselves into thinking that 
liberal-democratic values are “for export,” and 
if exported would be good for their importers. 

It is true, as Mrs. Huxley says, that not all 
of the population of African societies wish to 
have their societies transformed in a more liberal 
direction, towards a greater degree of democracy 
and humanitarianism. That does not make 
these values less valuable. Their existence in 
Africa would make African societies belter, even 
if practically no one had been in their favour 
when they were initiated. Just as collective 
self-determination is better than foreign rule, so 
rationality is better than rigid unthinking repeti¬ 
tion, humanitarian compassion better than 
cruelty and indifference, individual creativity 
better than stodgy repression, respect for in¬ 
dividual dignity better than disregard for it. 
These are values of universal validity, and the 
regimes which in some measure embody these 
and related virtues are better than regimes 
which negate them—and not only for ourselves 
but for others too. 

Arguments based on moral and political philo¬ 


sophy are less important to Mrs. Huxley’* cofi^ 
servatism than the weightier evidence cx£. 
experience. Mrs. Huxley says that liberal demo? 
cracy or its reasonable facsimile will not work 
in Africa. The people do not want it, the tradi- 
tions of African society are against it, the very 
map of Africa is against it. It is not easy to refute 
her. There is no conclusive evidence on either 
side of the argument regarding the prospects of 
African progress in freedom; and of the little 
available evidence not all of it runs against Mrs. 
Huxley. The hamstringing of opposition in 
Ghana, the unnecessary continuation of military 
government in the Sudan, the problematic affair 
between government and opposition in Sierra 
Leone in the days just before independence, the 
new crisis in the Tamil areas produced by the 
narrow-mindedness of the Government in 
Ceylon—these are only a few scraps of the kind 
of evidence which can be cited for Mrs. Huxley’s 
argument. She is auite convinced that tne 
elements of modern, liberal, democratic regimes 
with which African self-government begins, will 
be unrecognisably distorted and even destroyed 
by the inheritance from the tribal, traditional¬ 
istic, hierarchical regimes of the old Africa. 

It is certainly true that a modern liberal 
system of society and government is difficult to 
maintain. It is difficult to conduct properly in 
our own countries which have much longer ex¬ 
perience, and more favourable economic and 
cultural conditions. In America, electoral im¬ 
proprieties still persist; civil liberties there have 
to be guarded zealously all the time, and not 
always successfully. In Britain, bureaucratic 
woodenness disfigures the face of good inten¬ 
tions, and inequalities of status damage the souls 
of the favoured and the disfavoured. In France, 
rigid parochialism led to a rapid succession of 
unstable governments and then to the destruc¬ 
tion of the Fourth Republic. In Germany, the 
whole thing blew up in a disaster of world-wide 
repercussions. Throughout Western democracy, 
anil not just in Africa, as Mrs. Huxley seems to 
think, personal qualities as well as principle and 
party enter into electoral choice. It is therefore 
unjust to the Africans to criticise them from 
the standpoint of a perfection which is implicitly 
attributed to us—as Mrs. Huxley does—ana 
which we do not possess. 

To be sure, we are more favourably situated 
than the Africans. Our cultural and political 
traditions are certainly more favourable to 
liberal democracy than the indigenous African 
traditions. Our economy is capable of sustaining 
a set of professions whose incumbents— jour¬ 
nalists, lawyers, university teachers, politicians, 
trade-unionists—are devoted to the care of a 
dispersion of power and the prevention of its 
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concentration. The Africans are extremely short 
of educated persons with civic spirit and a con¬ 
cern for public liberty; most of tneir best people 
are drawn into the Civil Service, leaving too few 
over for other civic activities. Those who go into 
politics are soon beset by the strains, the moral 
wear and tear of the political game. Whether 
they have one-party regimes, coalition govern¬ 
ments, or a genuine party system, populistic 
politics combined with great ambitions and 
deeply heterogeneous electorates are terribly 
conducive to demagogy and dirty work. 

One may not, furthermore, dismiss out of 
hand Mrs. Huxley’s observations about the 
strength of traditional tribal attachments which 
suppress the growth of individuality and breed 
an insufficiently rational attitude towards 
authority, or her remarks on the absence of a 
tradition of legitimate and organised opposi¬ 
tion, the tradition of gerontocracy. But the 
picture which she presents is not the whole 
picture. 

If it were the whole picture, then it would 
have been impossible to find a place in it for 
what actually exists: the modern political move¬ 
ment, the Africaniscd Civil Service, the consider¬ 
able number of “graduates” and “bccn-to’s” 
whom she so disparages, and all the other pheno¬ 
mena which are shaking Africa out of its primor¬ 
dial condition. Most important is the fact that 
rational liberal democratic values have strong pro¬ 
ponents among African politicians, though they 
arc, of course, not always equally attached to all 
of these. They arc occasionally of two minds about 
certain aspects of them; sometimes they arc con¬ 
cerned about becoming too “un-African;” which 
leads them towards an antipathy to things of 
Western origin. Sometimes they are victimised 
by the current intellectual cliche which asserts 
that in order to make economic progress it is 
necessary to sacrifice the liberty and well-being 
of your fellow man. Nonetheless, there is, 
among African politicians, though not equally 
or in all of them a genuine commitment to 
national liberal and democratic values, no less 
real than their attachment to indigenous African 
traditions. Mrs. Huxley docs less than justice to 
the reality of this commitment. 

T he most modern of African societies indis¬ 
putably exists: political parties, parliaments, 
and civil services exist, schools and colleges exist, 
hospitals exist. Co-operatives and banks, wire¬ 
less stations and newspapers (even a few 
periodicals) all exist. Each of these has its own 
personnel, trained to do the job, many doing 
their jobs with some devotion to standards, ana 
some doing them outstandingly well. This 
devotion and achievement represent a commit¬ 
ment to the extension of modernity, to the 


formation of a modern society. It is all very im¬ 
perfect, on a very small scale and very delicately 
poised. Some indigenous traditions are both 
fruitful and intrinsically worth preservation; 
others are neutral and easily compatible with 
modernity; still others are noxious to a decent 
modernity. Intelligent and sensitive Africans are 
more aware of this tension than we are. If they 
do not have a ready solution, it is because of the 
uniqueness of the task of reconciling the modern 
and the traditional. This reconciliation must be 
a pragmatic one, to be discovered in the course 
of confrontation with the concrete tasks of im¬ 
proving agricultural techniques, the legal 
system, the educational syllabi, etc. 

The very existence of the tension (which 
Mrs. Huxley acknowledges) is evidence that 
modernity has taken hold in Africa and that it 
will not easily yield. It has created its own 
“vested interests,” and these will be advan¬ 
tageous to the progress of Africa, to its econo¬ 
mic development, its representative institutions, 
and its public liberties. There are people, now 
in Africa who have a stake in their country as 
a modern country. Their attachment to tneir 
own professions and the traditions which they 
have acquired by their modern training ana 
practice will make them resistant to regression. 
Although their “modern countries” will not be 
the same as ours, they will be 'societies with a 
greater measure of equality, more individuality, 
more appreciation of achievement in profes¬ 
sional tasks, more sense of civic responsibility 
which over-rides tribal responsibility, more 
humanitarianism than now exists or than Mrs. 
Huxley claims has any chance of existence. 

Mrs. Huxley sees the cracks in the structure 
of traditional society: the refusal of youth to 
accept unquestionably the authority of age, the 
tension between politician and chief, between 
medicine and the witch-doctor’s craft. But when 
she alludes to these cracks in the traditional 
structure, she stresses only their deleterious 
aspect and does not admit their positive value. 

By and large, moreover, she takes it for 
granted that traditions are invariably unyielding , 
and that only modernity is yielding. Yet tradi¬ 
tions which appear to be immutable are often 
sustained only by the failure of their adherents 
to perceive feasible alternatives. Once African 
society is opened up to new opportunities 
through education and a wider experience, 
much will change. Such changes in the pattern 
of tradition have happened in other societies— 
how else could mediaeval Europe have become 
modern?—and there is every reason to believe 
that they will happen in Africa too. 

Almost all of Mrs. Huxley’s arguments 
are devoted to the Attempt to demonstrate 
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the hopelessness of African efforts to establish cannot diminish its inevitable consequence^: 

modern societies, peacefully ruled and allowing Once modern education became established 

for diversity of groups and individuals. Yet, Africa, the old Africa could never be restored* 
towards the end of her analysis, she acknow- The growth of modern education in Africa and 

ledges briefly the existence of these other forces for Africans overseas deepens the foundation of 

which I have emphasised. She acknowledges modernity in Africa. Many African students 
the existence of Mr. Julius Nyerere, who with may be idlers—we find them among all students 

a little luck might become the conscience of everywhere—and some probably want never to 

African politics and the model for the best of go home, some may be incompetent or dull- 

African youth. She sees the young miner read- witted—but many are serious and intelligent, 

ing through the Encyclopedia Bntannica (I and what they acquire by their modern educa- 

hope he will not be discouraged by Dr. tion is most unlikely to be eradicated. On the 

Einbinder’s recent Encounter article); she sees contrary, its beneficial effects will go on piling 
the “spellbound children gazing at blackboards up and making modernity more secure, 
as if at the face of God." She secs other Africans 

"peering through a microscope, masked at the I would like to conclude these remarks with 

operating table, patiently explaining how to cure the observation that articles like Mrs. Huxley’s, 

tobacco, plant tea or cure soil erosion, driving brilliant and true in parts as they arc, are not 

locomotives, giving Holy Communion_” spoken within four Western walls. They are 

Near the end, in a tone much more compas- part of a discussion in which Africans are the 

sionate than the tone of the rest of her article, main participants, but in which our voices are 

she expresses the not without significance. Disparagement, ill- 

hoftc that once the torrent of boys... has poured willed predictions of failure, the eager welcome 

from these proliferating schools, through new accorded to acts of suppression of opposition 

colleges and training centres and universities, out parties (or to scandalous corruption) as proving 

into the current of African life, the changes that that Africans cannot rule or be ruled in a 

have got to come will come quickly... that once civilised manner—all count in the determina- 

their destiny is back in their own hands, Africans tion of the strength of liberal, decent, humane 

will gain the confidence to run their country modernity in Africa. The agents of modernity 

sensibly.... j n Africa c3n on |y be discouraged and em- 

She sees there “the positive pull, through bittered by articles like Mrs. Huxley’s because 

literacy and Western values, to carry Africans they must take them as evidence that there 

away from their old shrines and into the main- is no fraternal feeling for them among those 

stream ... of atom-age life.” from whom they need it. They arc made to feel 

Of course, African societies, when modern, more alone when important intellectuals in the 

will “look both ways.” Does not modern West derogate them: the distrust of liberal ideas 

Britain remain British and retain continuity in (which they necessarily must, to some extent, 

fact and sentiment with the British past; docs feel about ideas which carry them away from 

not modern France remain French, modern their own past) is heightened. 

America remain American? We would regret it Africa needs not only material aid for econo- 
if they did not. Why should we regard it as a mic development, it needs intellectual and 

defect if modern African societies retain much moral collaboration given in a fraternal way 

of the charm and awfulness, many of the virtues among equals. The forces of liberal modernity 

and vices of primordial Africa, in new combina- in Africa—men with “tolerance, common sense, 

tions with modern liberal-democratic, humani- energy, and goodwill”—exist and are active, but 

tarian institutions? There are dangers of a they arc weak because they are new and not 

traditionalistic revival in Africa, and even numerous. Their small numbers are a great 

greater dangers in an excessively slipshod and handicap—they are too few to do the jobs that 

incompetent modernisation. All of the new need to be done, and they are too few and in- 

Africa could come to resemble the old Liberia, sufficiently in contact with each other to sustain 

or the Latin America described in Conrad’s themselves. They need intellectual amity, the 

Nostromo (which remains the most severe best that we have to offer, in criticism and dis- 

warning to optimistic well-wishers of African cussion, in training and collaboration. Anything - 

freedom and the most important text-book on short of that is not good enough. That is why 

the politics of new states). There is also, how- I regret, however much I appreciate, the power- 

ever, the plain fact of the modern education of ful article of Mrs. Huxley, which is so lacking 

Africans, at home and overseas. This is a monu- in understanding and fellow-feeling towards the 

mental fact and Mrs. Huxley’s dislike of its “graduates” and “been-to’s” of Africa. They are 

beneficiaries—reminiscent of an earlier settlers’ the best hopes of Africa’s future and, in an im* 

generation’s dislike of the “educated Indian”— portant way, of our own as well. 
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A. J. P. Taylor, Hitler, and the War 

By H. R. Trevor-Roper 


I t is over twenty years since the war began. 

A generation has grown up which never 
knew the 1930’$, never shared its passions and 
doubts, was never excited by the Spanish civil 
war, never boiled with indignation against the 
“appeasers,” never lived in suspense from 
Nuremberg Rally to Nuremberg Rally, awaiting 
the next hysterical outburst, the next clatter of 
arms, from the megalomaniac in Berlin. Those 
of us who knew those days and who try to 
teach this new generation are constantly made 
aware of this great gulf between us. How can 
we communicate across such a gulf the 
emotional content of those years, the mounting 
indignation which finally convinced even the 
“appeasers” themselves that there could be no 
peace with Hitler, and caused the British people, 
united in pacifism in 1936, to go, in 1939, united 
into war? For it was not the differing shades 
of justice in Germany’s claims upon the Rhine¬ 
land, Austria, the Sudetenland, Prague, and 
Danzig which caused men who had swallowed 
the first of these annexations to be increasingly 
exasperated by those which followed and take 
up arms against the last. It was a changing 
mood, a growing conviction that all such claims 
were but pretexts under which Hitler pursued 
not justice or self-determination for Germany 
but world-conquest, and that, now or never, he 
must be stopped. And even across the gulf such 
a mood must be conveyed by those who teach 
history to those who learn it: for it is an element 
in history no less important than the mere facts. 

Or is it? Mr. A. J. P. Taylor, it seems, does 
not think so.* He sees the gulf all right, and 
he wishes to speak to those on the other side 
of it; but in order to do so, he has decided to 
lighten the weight he must carry with him. 
Stripping himself of all personal memories, and 
thus maxing himself, in this respect, as naked 

* The Origins of the Second World War. By 
A. J. P. Taylor. Hamish Hamilton, 25s. 


as they are, he has jumped nimbly across the 
gulf and now presents himself to them as the 
first enlightened historian of the future, capable 
of interpreting the politics of the 1920’s and 
1930’s without any reference to the emotions 
they engendered, even in himself. Their sole 
guide, he tells them, must be the documents, 
which he will select and interpret for them; and 
indeed, by selection and interpretation, he 
presents them with a new thesis, illustrated (we 
need hardly say) with all his old resources of 
learning, paradox, and gaminerie. 

The thesis is perfectly clear. According to Mr. 
Taylor, Hitler was an ordinary German states¬ 
man in the tradition of Stresemann and 
Brlining, differing from them not in methods 
(he was made Chancellor for “solidly demo¬ 
cratic reasons”) nor in ideas (he had no ideas) 
but only in the greater patience and stronger 
nerves with which he took advantage of the 
objective situation in Europe. His policy, in so 
far as he had a policy, was no different from 
that of his predecessors. He sought neither war 
nor annexation of territory. He merely sought 
to restore Germany’s "natural” position in 
Europe, which had been artificially altered by 
the Treaty of Versailles: a treaty which, for that 
reason, “lacked moral validity from the start.” 
Such a restoration might involve the recovery ■ 
of lost German territory like Danzig, but it 
did not entail the direct government even of 
Austria or the Sudetenland, let alone Bohemia. 
Ideally, all that Hitler required was that Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, and other small Central Euro¬ 
pean states, while remaining independent, 
should become political satellites of Germany. 

Of course it did not work out thus. But tnat, 
we are assured, was not Hitler’s fault. For 
Hitler, according to Mr. Taylor, never took the 
initiative in politics. He “did not make plans— 
for world-conquest or anything else. He assumed 
that others would provide opportunities and 
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that he would seize them." And that is what 
happened. The Austrian crisis of March 1938, 
we are told, "was provoked by Schuschnigg, not 
by Hitler.” Hitler was positively embarrassed 
by it: “he was Austrian enough to find the com¬ 
plete disappearance of Austria inconceivable 
until it happened.” Similarly we learn that the 
Sudeten crisis of 1938 was created by the 
Sudeten Nazis, who “built up the tension gradu¬ 
ally, without guidance from Hitler": Hitler 
himself “merely took advantage of it.” Having 
taken advantage of it at Munich, he had no 
intention of going on and annexing the Czech 
lands: “he merely doubted whether the settle¬ 
ment would work... [heJ believed, without 
sinister intention, that independent Czecho¬ 
slovakia could not survive when deprived of her 
natural frontiers and with Czech prestige 
broken.” So, within six months, as “the unfore¬ 
seen by-product of developments in Slovakia,” 
he felt obliged to tear up the settlement and 
occupy Prague; but there was “nothing sinister 
or premeditated” in that. It was an unfortunate 
necessity forced upon him by the unskilful 
President Hacha. The Polish crisis of 1939 was 
similarly forced upon him by Beck. “The 
destruction of Poland,” we are told, “had been 
no part of his original project. On the contrary, 
he wished to solve the question of Danzig so 
that Germany and Poland could remain on 
good terms.” The last thing he wanted was war. 
The war of nerves was “the only war he under¬ 
stood and liked.” Germany “was not equipped 
to conquer Europe.” 

The state of German rearmament in 1939 gives 
the decisive proof that Hitler was not contem¬ 
plating general war, and probably not con¬ 
templating war at all. 

Even on August 23rd, 1939, when the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact was signed, “both Hitler and Stalin 
imagined that they had prevented war, not 
brought it on.” What rational person could 
have supposed that this pact, instead of discour¬ 
aging the British, would determine them to 
.stand by their commitments? The war, “far 
from being premeditated, was a mistake, the 
result on both sides of diplomatic blunders.” 

Hitler’s own share of these diplomatic blunders 
was, it seems, very small. He “became involved 
in war,” we are told, “through launching on 
August 29th a diplomatic manoeuvre which he 
ought to have launched on August 28th.” The 
blunders of the Western statesmen were far 
more fundamental. For what ought the Western 
statesmen to have done when faced by Hider’s 
modest demands? According to Mr. Taylor, they 
should have conceded them all. They should 
not have conceded anything to Mussolini, for 
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Mussolini’s demands were essentially different 
from Hider’s. Mussolini was "a vain, blustering' 
boaster” whose government, unlike the “solidly 
democratic” rule of Hider, “lived in a state of 
illegality,” and whose demands, since they did 
not correspond with “reality,” were “a fraud." 
Western statesmen, says Mr. Taylor, lost all 
claim to respect by recognising such a man. But 
Hider was a statesman who merely sought to 
reassert Germany’s “natural weight,” and they 
would therefore have gained respect by recog¬ 
nising him. Accordingly Mr. Taylor’s heroes 
among Western statesmen are those who recog¬ 
nised German claims: Ramsay MacDonald 
and Neville Chamberlain. Winston Churchill 
believed in the balance of power and would 
have maintained frontiers designed on principles 
of security, not nationality. Intolerable cynicism I 
How much nobler was that “triumph for British 
policy,” the Munich setdement! 

It was a triumph for all that was best and 
most enlightened in British life; a triumph for 
those who had preached equal justice between 
peoples; a triumph for those who had cour¬ 
ageously denounced the harshness and short¬ 
sightedness of Versailles. 

Munich, according to Mr. Taylor, “atoned” 
for all the previous weakness of British policy; 
it was a victory for “morality” (which is his 
word for political realism); and he praises 
Chamberlain's “skill and persistence" in bring¬ 
ing “first the French and then the Czechs to 
follow the moral line.” If only Chamberlain had 
not lost his nerve in 1939 1 If only he had shown 
equal “skill and persistence” in enabling Hitler 
to detach Danzig and the Polish Corridor, how 
happy we should all be! Germany would have 
recovered its “natural” position, “morality” 
would have triumphed, and everyone would be 
happy in the best of possible worlds. 

S uch, in brief, is Mr. Taylor’s thesis. It 
is not surprising that it has been hailed 
with cries of delight in neo-Nazi or semi-Nazi 
circles in Germany. It is more surprising that 
the book has been greeted by the fashionable 
Grub Street of England as the highest achieve¬ 
ment of British historiography. Mr. Taylor 
has been compared with Gibbon and Macaulay; 
his failure to secure worthy promotion has 
caused astonishment. The anonymous oracle of 
the Times Literary Supplement has predicted 
finality for the result of his “methodical and 
impeccable logic.” In the Observer, Mr. 
Sebastian Haffner (who recendy published a 
panegyric of that "greatest Roman of them all,” 
Dr. Goebbels) has declared the book “an almost 
faultless masterpiece” in which “fairness reigns 
supreme"; and his cosy, middlebrow colleagues 
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in rival papers, hypnotised by a reputation 
which they are unqualified to test, have 
obediently jollied their readers along in harmony 
with the blurb. However, let us not all be 
hypnotised. Before hurling ourselves down the 
Gadarene slope, let us ask of Mr. Taylor’s 
thesis, not, 1$ it brilliant? Is it plausible? but, 
Is it true? By what rules of evidence, by what 
philosophy of interpretation is it reached? 

Perhaps we may begin by noting Mr. Taylor’s 
general philosophy. Mr. Taylor, it seems, does 
not believe that human agents matter much in 
history. His story is “a story without heroes, and 
perhaps even without villains.” “In my 
opinion,” he explains, “statesmen are too 
absorbed by events to follow a preconceived 
plan. They take one step and the next follows 
from it." If they achieve anything, it is by 
accident not design: “all statesmen aim to win: 
the size of their winnings often surprises them.” 
The real determinants of history, according to 
Mr. Taylor, are objective situations and human 
blunders. Objective situations consist of the 
realities of power; human intelligence is best 
employed in recognising these realities and 
allowing events to conform with them; but as 
human intelligence seldom prevails in politics, 
the realities generally have to assert themselves, 
at greater human cost, through the mess caused 
by human blunders. This doctrine (if I have 
correctly expressed it) seems remarkably like 
Mr. E. H. Carr’s “realist” doctrine, advanced 
in his book the Twenty Tears’ Crisis (1938)—see 
the first edition—a book rightly described by 
Mr. Taylor as “a brilliant argument in favour 
of appeasement.” 

Once we accept this general theory, the next 
stage is easy. All we have to do is to ask our¬ 
selves, at what point do we make our calcula¬ 
tion of reality? This then provides us with a 
datum. Mr. Taylor takes as his datum the 
spring of 1918. At that time Germany was vic¬ 
torious in the West and triumphant in the 
East. This, he implies, was the “natural” 
situation: the Allied victory later in 1918 was 
artificial—or at least it was made artificial (or, 
in his words, deprived of “moral validity”) by 
the failure of the Allies to carve Germany up 
before making peace. This omission left Ger¬ 
many still potentially the greatest power in 
Europe, naturally tenaing to revert to the “real" 
position of January 1918. All that intelligent 
German statesmen had to do, or indeed could 
do, was to work hand-in-glove with this “his¬ 
torical necessity”—-to their profit. All that 
Allied statesmen could do was to yield to the 
same necessity—to their loss. In this sense Hitler 
and Chamberlain were intelligent statesmen. 

But is this general philosophy true? Do states¬ 


men really never make history? Are they, all of 
them, always “too absorbed by events to follow 
a preconceived plan”? Was this true of Riche* 
lieu, of Bismarck, of Lenin? In particular, was 
it true of Hider? Was Hider really just a more 
violent Mr. Micawbcr sitting in Berlin or 
Berchtesgaden and waiting for something to 
turn up: something which, thanks to historic 
necessity, he could then turn to advantage? Cer¬ 
tainly Hitler himself did not think so. He 
regarded himself as a thinker, a practical philo¬ 
sopher, the demiurge of a new age of history. 
And since he published a blueprint of the policy 
which he intended to carrot out, ought we not 
at least to look at this blueprint just in case it 
had some relevance to his policy? After all, the 
reason why the majority of the British people 
reluctantly changed, between 1936 and 1939, 
from the views of Neville Chamberlain and Mr. 
Taylor to the views of Winston Churchill was 
their growing conviction that Hider meant 
what he said: that he was aiming —so oder so, 
as he used to say—at world-conquest. A con¬ 
temporary conviction that was strong enough to 
change the mood of a nation from a passionate 
desire for peace to a resolute determination on 
war surely deserves some respect from the his¬ 
torian. A historian who totally ignores it 
because, twenty years later, he can interpret 
some of the documents in an opposite sense 
runs the risk of being considered too clever by 
half. 


L et us consider briefly the programme 
’ which Hitler laid down for himself. It was 
a programme of Eastern colonisation, entailing 
a war of conquest against Russia. If it were 
successfully carried out, it would leave Germany 
dominant in Eurasia and able to conquer the 
West at will. In order to carry it out, Hitler 
needed a restored German army which, since 
it must be powerful enough to conquer Russia, 
must also be powerful enough to conquer the 
West if that should be necessary. And that might 
be necessary even before the attack on Russia.^ 
For in order to reach Russia, Hitler would need 
to send his armies through Poland; and in order 
to do this—whether by the conquest of Poland 
or in alliance with it—he would need to break 
the bonds of treaty and interest which bound 
the new countries of Eastern Europe, the 
creatures of Versailles, to their creators, Britain 
and France. Hitler might be able to break those 
bonds without war against the West, but he 
could not be sure of it: it was always possible 
that a war with the West would be necessary 
before he could march against Russia. And in 
fact this is what happened. 

Now this programme, which Hitler ascribed 
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to himself, and which he actually carried out, is 
obviously entirely different from the far more 
limited programme which is ascribed to him by 
Mr. Taylor, and which he did not carry out. 
How then does Mr. Taylor deal with the evi¬ 
dence about it? He deals with it quite simply, 
either by ignoring it or by denying it as incon¬ 
sistent with his own theories about statesmen in 
general and Hitler in particular: theories (one 
must add) for which he produces no evidence 
at all. 

Take the inconvenient fact of Hitler’s avowed 
programme of a great Eastern land-empire. In 
spite of some casual admission, Mr. Taylor effec¬ 
tively denies that Hitler had any such 
programme. Hitler, he says, “was always the 
man of daring improvisations: he made light¬ 
ning decisions and then presented them as the 
result of long-term policy. ’ Hitler’s Table Tal 
he says airily (as if this were the only evidence 
for such a programme), “was delivered far in 
occupied territory during the campaign against 
Soviet, Russia, and then Hitler dreamed of 
some fantastic empire which would rational¬ 
ise his career of conquest.” [ My italics here, and 
in all quotations below.] But why does Mr. 
Taylor believe, or rather pretend, that it was 
only in 1942, after his Russian conquests, that 
Hitler dreamed of an Eastern Empire? His pro¬ 
gramme had been stated, as clearly as possible, in 
1924, in Mein Kampf, and on numerous other 
occasions since. Mr. Taylor hardly ever refers to 
Mein Kampf and never to the other occasions. 

In 1939, he admits, some people “attributed” 
to Hitler “grandiose plans which they claimed 
to have discovered by reading Mein Kampf in 
the original (Hitler forbade its publication in 
English).” The implication is that such plans 
arc not to be found in Mein Kampf and 
that those who “claimed to have discovered” 
them had not really read, or been able to read, 
an untranslated work. But the fact is that those 
plans are unmistakably stated in Mein Kampf 
and that all the evidence of the 1930’s showed 
that Hitler still intended to carry them out. 

J may add (since Mr. Taylor includes me among 
those who have ascribed to Hitler “preconceived 
plans” which he never pursued) that I myself 
read Mein Kampf in the original in 1938, and 
that I read it under the impact of Munich and 
of the remarkable prophecies of Sir Robert 
Ensor, who had read it and who insisted that 
Hitler meant what he said. By absolutely refus¬ 
ing to face this evidence, and contemptuously 
dismissing those who have faced it, Mr. Taylor 
contrives to reach the preposterous conclusion 
that men like Ensor, who correctly forecast 
Hitler’s future programme from the evidence, 
were really wrong, and that men like Chamber- 
lain, who did not read the evidence and were 
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proved totally wrong by events, were really 
right. His sole justification of this paradox is 
that he has accepted as an axiom a characterisa¬ 
tion of Hitler as a “traditional” statesman 
pursuing limited aims. Mr. Taylor’s Hitler can¬ 
not have held such views, and therefore the 
inconvenient fact that the real Hitler uttered 
such views with remarkable consistency for 
twenty years and actually put them into practice, 
is simply puffed aside. When Hitler, in 1941, 
finally launched that conquest of Russia which, 
as he himself said, was “the be-all and end-all 
of Nazism,” Mr. Taylor easily explains it away. 
“By 1941,” he says, “Hiller had lost his old gift 
of patience”: he “gratuitously” deviated from 
his former course; and at the mere thought of 
such an unaccountable fall from grace, Mr. 
Taylor promptly ends his book. 

Nor is this the only perversion of evidence to 
which Mr. Taylor has to resort, in order to 
represent Hitler as a “traditional” statesman. 
The traditional statesmen did not see\, as Hitler 
did, to incorporate the Sudeten Germans in the 
Reich. Traditional statesmen demanded the 
frontiers of 1914; but Hitler, again and again, 
repudiated the frontiers of 1914 as a contemptible 
ambition. They looked back, at most, to the 
war-aims of 1914; he repudiated those war-aims. 
Even the “natural” position of January 1918, 
after the huge gains of Brcst-Litovsk, was in¬ 
sufficient for Hitler. The treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
gave Germany the Ukraine as a colony of ex¬ 
ploitation, a capitalist colony. But Hitler always 
made it quite clear that he spurned such a 
colony: he wanted the Ukraine as a colony of 
settlement. “I should deem it a crime,” he said, 
“if I sacrificed the blood of a quarter of a million 
men merely for the conquest of natural riches 
to be exploited in a capitalist way. The goal of 
the Ostpolitic is to open up an area of settle¬ 
ment for a hundred million Germans.” All this 
is pushed aside by Mr. Taylor with the remark, 

when Hitler lamented, “If only we had a 
Ukraine ...” he seemed, to suppose there were 
no Ukrainians. Did he propose to exploit, or 
exterminate them? Apparently he never con¬ 
sidered the question. 

As if Hitler had not made his answer perfectly 
plain I As if he had any scruples about transport¬ 
ing or even exterminating populations! What 
about the European Jews? But that episode is 
conveniently forgotten by Mr. Taylor. It does 
not fit the character of a traditional German 
statesman who “in principle and doctrine, was 
no more wicked and unscrupulous than many 
other contemporary statesmen.” 

I f Mr. Taylor’s cardinal assumptions 
about Hider’s character and purpose are, to 


say the least, questionable, what are we to say 
of his use of evidence to illustrate them? Here 
he states his method with admirable clarity. 
“It is an elementary part of historical discipline,” 
he says, “to ask of a document not only what 
is in it but why it came into existence.” With 
this maxim we may agree, only adding that 
since the contents of a document are objective 
evidence while its purpose may be a matter of 
private surmise, we must not rashly subject the 
former to the latter. Sometimes a man may say 
the truth even in a document called forth by 
tactical necessity. At all events, we are not 
entitled, in defence of an already paradoxical 
general theory, to assume that he is lying simply 
because it may not be tactically necessary for 
him, at that moment, to utter nothing but the 
truth. 

Now let us take a few instances. On Novem¬ 
ber 5th, 1937, Hitler summoned his war-leader, 
to the Chancellery and made a speech which, he 
said, in the event of his death was to be regarded 
as his “last will and testament.” That suggests 
that he was not talking irresponsibly. The 
official record of this speech is the so-called 
“Hossbach Memorandum” which was used at 
Nuremberg as evidence of Hitler’s plans for the 
gradual conquest of Europe. In it Hitler 
declared that the aim of German policy must be 
the conquest of Lebensraum in Europe, “but we 
will not copy liberal capitalist policies which 
rely on exploiting colonies. It is not a case of 
conquering people but of conquering agricul¬ 
turally useful space.” That seems dear enough. 
Then Hitler went on to consider the means of 
making such conquests. “German politics,” he 
said, “must reckon with two hateful enemies, 
England and France, to whom a strong German 
colossus in the centre of Europe would be in¬ 
tolerable.” Moreover, he admitted, these two 
hateful enemies would probably, at some stage, 
resist him by force: “the German question can 
only be solved by way of force, and this is never 
without risk." He then proceeded to discuss 
hypothetical possibilities. Since the hypothetical 
circumstances did not in fact arise, we need not- 
dwell on them. The essential points are that the 
risk of European war must be faced by 1943-5, 
for “after that we can only expect a change for 
the worse,” and that “our first aim” must be, 
at the first convenient opportunity, “to conquer 
Czechoslovakia and Austria simultaneously.” 
This first conquest he hoped to achieve without 
war, for “in all probability England and per¬ 
haps also France have already silently written 
off Czechoslovakia.” It could and should there¬ 
fore be attempted as soon as circumstances make 
it possible in order that the later, more real risk 
could be faced before 1943-5? But there was to 
be no doubt about the nature of the conquest. 
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It was not to be (as Mr. Taylor always main¬ 
tains) the reduction of Austria and Czecho¬ 
slovakia to the role of satellites: it was to be, in 
Hitler’s own words, “the annexation of the two 
states to Germany, militarily and politically.” 
The idea of satellite states in Eastern Europe, 
Hitler said in a secret speech delivered only a 
fortnight later, was one of the futile notions of 
“traditional” German politicians, and he dis¬ 
missed it as “idiotic” ( wahnsinnig ). Finally, it is 
clear that conquered Austria and Czechoslovakia 
cannot themselves have constituted the Lebens- 
raum which was the ultimate objective. Austria 
and Czechoslovakia were to be stepping-stones, 
“in all probability” secured without war, 
towards larger conquests which would entail a 
greater risk. 


Such was Hitler’s “testament” of November 
1937. Its content is clear and logical and it has 
been taken seriously by all historians—until Mr. 
Taylor jcornes along and tells us that we have all 
been hoodwinked. For was not this document 
produced at Nuremberg? All documents pro¬ 
duced at Nuremberg, he says, are “loaded,” and 
“anyone who relies on them finds it almost im¬ 
possible to escape from the load with which 
they arc charged.” So Mr. Taylor gives us a 
sample of his method of using such documents. 
Why, he asks, was the speech made? “The his¬ 
torian,” he observes, “must push through the 
cloud of phrases ” (so much for Hitler’s per¬ 
fectly clear statements) “to the realities beneath.” 
The speech, he notes, was not made to Nazis 
but to generals and admirals, and its purpose 
was clearly to demand greater rearmament. 
With this we can agree. But Mr. Taylor docs 
not stop there. In order to persuade these “con¬ 
servative” war-leaders of the necessity of further 
rearmament, Hitler (he says) had to overcome 
the economic opposition of Dr. Schacht. His 
speech therefore "had no other purpose” than 
“to isolate Schacht from the other conservatives”; 
the dates 1943-5 (to which Hitler consistently 
kept) “li\e all such figures, really meant ‘this 
year, next year, sometime...’”; and the con¬ 
tent of a speech which Hitler himself described 
as his political testament (but Mr. Taylor does 
not quote that description) is dismissed as “day¬ 
dreaming unrelated to what followed in real 
life.” Why Hitler should be expected to speak 
more “realistically” on military matters to 
Nazis at a froth-blowers’ meeting than to hard- 
headed war-leaders who would have to organise 
and carry out his programme is not clear. 
Presumably it is “an elementary part of his¬ 
torical discipline” to assume that. 

A second example of Mr. Taylor’s “historical 
discipline” is provided by his treatment of the 
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crisis leading to the outbreak of war in 1939. 
By now Austria and Czechoslovakia had been 
“annexed to Germany, militarily and politi¬ 
cally,** and Hitler had turned the heat upon 
Poland. According to Mr. Taylor, Hitler really 
only wanted the German city of Danzig, but 
since geography prevented him from obtaining 
it except by the coercion of Poland, he was 
forced, reluctantly, to apply such coercion and 
prepare military plans. Of course (according to 
Mr. Taylor) he did not intend to execute these 
plans. His military plans were “only intended to 
reinforce the diplomatic war of nerves.” Un¬ 
fortunately the British Government, misled after 
Hitler’s occupation of Prague into thinking that 
he aimed at far larger conquests, had 
imprudently guaranteed Poland and thus 
threatened Hitler with European war if he 
sought this next “natural,” “moral” aim by any 
but peaceful means. However, Hitler was a 
match for this. By making his pact with Russia, 
he effectively countered the British guarantee, 
and therefore, pushing, like Mr. .Taylor, 
“through the cloud of phrases to the realities 
beneath,” he ignored its empty words and 
relied, as a rational man, on “the crumbling of 
Western nerve.” Unfortunately, in this case, he 
miscalculated. Britain, quixotically faithful to 
the “phrases” of the guarantee, and deluded by 
the idea that Hitler, if given a free hand, would 
not stop at Danzig, ignored all the “realities” 
of the situation and made war, “war for 
Danzig.” 

Such is Mr. Taylor’s version of the Polish 
crisis. In defence or it he finds it necessary here, 
too, to charm away some important documents, 
and once again it is instructive to watch the 
exorcist at work. On May 23rd, 1939, Hitler 
again summoned his war-leaders. He told them, 
according to Mr. Taylor, who quotes no other 
words of the document, “there will be war. Our 
task is to isolate Poland.... It must not come 
to a simultaneous showdown with the West.” 
“This,” comments Mr. Taylor, “seems clear 
enough”; but he then dismisses even this evi¬ 
dence by saying authoritatively that “when 
Hitler talked to his generals, he talked for effect, 
not to reveal the workings of his mind.” So that 
is that. Three months later, with the signature 
of the Nazi-Soviet Pact, Hitler again addressed 
his generals, and again Mr. Taylor is content 
to quote only one sentence from the speech: 
“now the probability is great that the West will 
not intervene.” Apart from that “hard core," 
the rest of the speech, he says, can be ignored, 
as Hitler “was talking for effect.” After all, by 
the Nazi-Soviet Pact, Hider considered that “he 
had prevented war, not brought it on.” So, once 
again, Hider’s mere “phrases” dissolve on con¬ 
tact with Mr. Taylor’s "realities.” 
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But why should we suppose, as an axiom, that 
Hitler, when briefing bis generals on the eve of 
a possible war, talked only for effect? Why 
should we not suppose that he intended them 
to be ready (as they were) for the real future? 
And why should we altogether overlook some 
very clear statements which he made to them? 
For if we look at the full texts of these two 
speeches, we find that Mr. Taylor has made 
certain remarkable omissions. 

In the first of these two speeches Hitler began 
by insisting that the next step towards Ger¬ 
many’s goal could not be taken “without the 
invasion of foreign states or attacks upon 
foreign property,” and that although bloodless 
victories had been won in the past, “further 
successes cannot be obtained without the shed¬ 
ding of blood.” "Danzig," he went on, in 
words from which Mr. Taylor has firmly averted 
his eyes, "is not the subject of the dispute at all. 

It is a question of expanding our living-space 
in the East.” Moreover, he looked clearly for¬ 
ward to the prospect of war with the West. “The 
Polish problem,” he said, “is inseparable from 
conflict with the West.” For all that, “we are 
left with the decision to attack Poland at the 
first opportunity. We cannot expect a repetition 
of the Czech affair.” Of course Hitler hoped to 
avoid a simultaneous conflict with the West, 
but he did not rely on any such hope: “the 
Ftihrer doubts the possibility of a peaceful settle¬ 
ment with England. We-.oust prepare ourselves 
for the conflict.” The remaining two-thirds of 
the document deal with the problems of war 
with Britain, “the driving-force against Ger¬ 
many.” All this is totally ignored by Mr. Taylor: 
it cannot have been the “hard core" of any 
argument used by his Hitler: therefore, he 
declares, it was mere froth, uttered for “effect." 

In the second speech Hider similarly made 
clear statements which Mr. Taylor docs not 
quote. For instance, immediately after the "hard 
core,” the single sentence which he does quote, 
about the probability that the West will be 
frightened out of intervention by the Nazi-Soviet 
•Pact, come the words, "we must accept the ris\ 
with reckless resolution and Hitler then went 
on to explain how Germany, thanks to Russian 
supplies, could withstand a Western blockade. 
His only fear, he said, was that “at the last 
moment some Schweinhund will make a pro¬ 
posal for mediation”: a proposal, perhaps, which 
might have fobbed him off with Danzig which, 
as he had admitted, was “not the subject of 
the dispute at all.” No: Hider was now 
resolved on war, even if the West did come in. 

I shall give a propagandist cause for starring 
the war: never mind if it be plausible or not. 
The victor shall not be asked afterwards whether 
he told the truth or not. 


Writers /;9{| 

As for the West, “even if war should break 
out in the West, the destruction of Poland shall 
be the primary objective.” Which indeed was 
exactly what nappened. By last-minute diplo¬ 
matic manoeuvres Hitler naturally sought to 
detach the Wesr, but when that could not be 
done, he went ahead, with his eyes open, into 
a European war which, though larger than he 
had hoped, he still reckoned on winning. 

I have said enough to show why I think 
Mr. Taylor’s book utterly erroneous. In spite 
of his statements about “historical discipline,” 
he selects, suppresses, and arranges evidence on 
no principle other than the needs of his diesis; 
and that thesis, that Hider was a traditional 
statesman, of limited aims, merely responding 
to a given situation, rests on no evidence at all, 
ignores essential evidence, and is, in my opinion, 
demonstrably false. This casuistical acfcnce of 
Hitler’s foreign policy will not only do harm 
by supporting neo-Nazi mythology: it will also 
do harm, perhaps irreparable harm, to Mr. 
Taylor’s reputation as a serious historian. 

But why, we may ask, has he written it? Is it, 
as some have suggested, a gesture of post¬ 
humous defiance to his former master, Sir Lewis 
Namier, in revenge for some imagined slight? 

If so, it is just as well that it is posthumous: 

Owls 

and Satyrs 

DAVID PRYCE-JONES 

* Sophisticated, amusing and even 
truly comic on occasion, this is a 
novel to be enjoyed and a novelist 
to welcome.’ Vernon Fane the 
sphere 

Price: 15s 


Longmans 
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otherwise what devastating justice it would 
have received! There would have been no non¬ 
sense then about “impeccable logic” in the 
Times Literary Supplement Or is it, as Mr. 
Taylor’s friends prefer to believe, mere charac¬ 
teristic gam inert e, the love of firing squibs and 
laying banana-skins to disconcert the gravity 
and upset the balance of the orthodox? Or docs 
Mr. Taylor perhaps suppose that such a re-inter¬ 
pretation of the past will enable us better to 
face the problems of the present? Theoretically 
this should not be his motive, for not only does 
Mr. Taylor, in this book, frequently tell us 
that the past has never pointed the course of the 
future, but he has also assured us recently, in 
the Sunday Express, that the study of history 
can teach nothing, not even general under¬ 
standing: its sole purpose, he says, is to amuse; 
and it would therefore seem to have no more 
right to a place in education than the blowing 
of soap-bubbles or other forms of innocent 
recreation. It may therefore be that Mr. Taylor 
merely means to amuse, not to instruct, by his 
irresponsible antics. Nevertheless, Mr. Taylor 
is not noted for consistency and it may be that, 
in this instance, he docs see a connection 
between the past and the present, a lesson for 
our times. At any rate, it may be worth while 
to point out lessons which might logically be 


Heinrich 
Boll 

BILLIARDS 
AT 

HALF-PAST NINE 

The finest novel of Germany’s most 
distinguished contemporary writer. 
‘A remarkable book ... Delving into 
the memories of three generations of 
a German family, he weaves an 
intricate mesh of wasted lives and 
false values, of despair, disillusion 
and love* 

Bomber Gascoigne, s. telegraph 
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deduced from Mr. Taylor’s version of history, 
if it were accepted as uncritically by the public 
as it has been by their guides, the weekly 
reviewers. 

Basically, the problem is that of the outbreak 
of world wars. According to Mr. Taylor, the 
second World War had a double origin: first, 
it was "implicit” in the general situation; 
secondly, it was made explicit by the particular 
blunders of statesmen in the face of that situa¬ 
tion. The general situation was created in 1918 
when the victorious Allies did not carve Ger¬ 
many up, and so made the ultimate recovery of 
its “natural weight” inevitable. The particular 
blunders lay in the failure of Western statesmen 
to draw the logical conclusions and yield to the 
inevitable. If only they had shown “realism” 
and yielded to all Hitler’s demands, they would 
have found them limited and reasonable: it was 
only war and victory which surprised him by 
the size of his winnings and made him think of 
world-conquest. 

Now let us transfer these doctrines from the 
1930’s to the 1950’s. The inference is clear. 
First, the victorious Allies in 1945 did (how¬ 
ever unintentionally) carve Germany up, and so 
(if they will only keep it divided) their settle¬ 
ment of the German problem is “morally valid,” 
and no new German aggression i$ to be feared. 
Secondly, in the new circumstances thus created, 
“realism” consists in allowing the new great 
power which has replaced Germany in Europe 
to assert its “natural weight.” Mr. Khrushchev, 
we should recognise, has no more ambitions of 
world-conquest than Hitler. He is a traditional 
Russian statesman of limited aims, and “the 
moral line” consists in letting him have his 
way more completely than we let Hitler have 
his: in other words, unilateral disarmament. 
Perhaps in this one respect Mr. Taylor does 
display “methodical and impeccable logic." 


STUDENT RATE 

Full-time students may subscribe to Encounter 
for two-thirds of the sterling or dollar rates 
shown on page one of this issue. There is no 
reduction in the rupee rate. Anyone wishing to 
benefit from this concession should give full 
particulars of his place and course of study. 
We regret that no refqpd can be made on sub¬ 
scriptions already entered at the full rate. 
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“Britannica” 

The Britannica may or may not be able to fend for 
itself against Dr. Einbinder’s charge of placing 
salesmanship before scholarship. But I think it 
would be unfair for the editors of competing 
encyclopedias to stand aloof and watch this attack 
on their Btg Brother with tacit glee. 

Let it be said at once that Dr. Einbinder either 
lacks editorial experience in this field, or wilfully 
ignores it. One of his footnotes is eloquent enough: 

The relative weight accorded to scholarship 
and sales promotion may be suggested by the 
following consideration. At the current rate of 
2 cents a word, if all the words in the Britannica 
were to be replaced, the total payment to con¬ 
tributors would be less than $800,000. This sum 
is far smaller than the Encyclopedia's annual 
U.S, advertising budget, which now equals four 
million dollars a year. 

Does Dr. Einbinder really believe that this is 
the way in which encyclopedias are made? If we 
could re-shape our encyclopedias, or only bring 
them up to date, for a mere 2 cents a word, all 
encyclopedias would be perfect, and surely the 
Britannica. As things are, these 2 cents a word 
must be multiplied by an enormous amount of 
money that goes into editing those words. 

Editing, as Dr. Einbinder should know, not only 
means selecting the entries, which alone is a for¬ 
midable task. It means instructing contributors, 
adapting their output to a given space, co-ordinating 
the articles with illustrations, checking the accuracy 
of the data, revising the style, and seeing to the 
consistency of each entry, nay each word, in rela¬ 
tion to thousands of other entries and millions 
of other words. Inconsistency between different 
entries is, as Dr. Einbinder rightly points out, "the 
bane of encyclopedia editors." We should be 
grateful for his advice how to escape this bane for 
2 cents a word. 

W. N. Lansburgh 

Editor 

JFocus International Encyclopedia, 

Stockholm 

Recently I looked up Captain Kidd in my 1947 
Encyclopedia Britannica. “Privateer and pirate,” it 
calls him; “... Captain Kidd received the king’s 
commission to arrest all pirates... instead of hunt¬ 
ing the pirates down he associated with them, 
capturing native trading vessels... found guilty of 

murder and piracy.. .hanged_” Clearly a bad 

hat. "See also pirate,” the article concludes. I did 
so, only to read that “the famous Captain Kidd 
was no pirate at all, but the victim or scapegoat 
of political intrigue.” 

After reading Harvey Einbinder’s mild strictures 
in the May Encounter I consulted the only other 
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Britannica on this island, a 1956 edition. No 
change. 

In both the 1947 and 1956 editions Captain 
Kidd’s bibliography begins and ends in 185^. No 
wonder; for the numerous later biographies of 
Kidd were all published after, and because, the 
evidence in favour of his innocence had been dis¬ 
covered in the Public Record Office and published 
to the world (in 1911). The bibliography of the less 
antique article on pirate (again in both 1947 and 
1956 Britannicas) includes books published as 
recently, so to speak, as 1923. 

Patrick Prinole 

Ibiza, Spain 

Muggeridge and Eye-Witnesses 

lr has been laid down, possibly by Hannen 
Swaffer, that a newspaper article which leads to 
no correspondence is tar better than one that does, 
since if no one writes in, they must have been 
completely convinced by what they read. 

So please don't think that, because I write this 
letter, I'm not convinced by most of what Mr. 
Malcolm Muggeridge says about the fallibility of 
even the most sincere eye-witnesses [Encounter, 
March]. The gardener’s daffodil is no more a true 
picture of the flower than Wordsworth’s, to my 
way of thinking. 

What I had in mind, however, in Eyc-witncss, 
my anthology of British reporting, was raw 
material—and nothing more—on which the his¬ 
torian, whether of war, sport, or social affairs, 
could work. 

Eye-witnesses, I agree, should not be heeded 
merely because they were eye-witnesses, but it is, 
after all, important for the historian to know what 
impressions newspaper readers gained of events at 
the time when these events happened. 

And many stories written at white heat to meet 
a deadline, have besides their own technical fascina¬ 
tion, a closer approximation to truth than some¬ 
thing assembled weeks, months, or even years 
later. 

John Fisher 

London 

The U.S. Press 

On the afternoon of March 28th I picked up the 
March 1961 Encounter and read Arnold Bcich- 
man’s report from America on the Press. It said: 
The American intellectual who frets about 
esoterica and exotica, about mass- and mid¬ 
culture, who has withdrawn from politics and 
ideology, bears a great responsibility. If he reads 
a newspaper, he accepts it unconcernedly. 
Usually he takes the Sunday edition of The 
New Yorl( Times , if he lives away from the city, 
plus a weekly news magazine (or if he is really 
“in,” a British weekly like the Spectator or New 
Statesman). 

I stopped reading: my mind was in a whirl. How 
did even “a well-known New York reporter and 
foreign correspondent” know whether “the Ameri- 
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can intellectual who frets, etc.” accepts his news¬ 
paper “unconcernedly”? All of it? The sports page 
too? The stock market reports? Walter Lippmann? 
How did the correspondent know that this 
“American intellectual” takes any edition of The 
New York Timet ? And what city does he live 
away from? Portland, Oregon 1 Duluth, Minne¬ 
sota? San Antonio, Texas? And if he is that 
“withdrawn from politics and ideology,” one must 
ask what he is doing with a weekly news maga¬ 
zine, not to mention the Spectator or New States¬ 
man. Why, one can only ask, had no editor who 
read Mr. Beichman's report questioned the use of 
the word “usually"? Or “really"? Now for all 
anyone knows, this intellectual may bear a great 
responsibility. But what is it? To give up the 


To the Editor, Time & Tide, 

We wonder how many Time & Tide readers 
must still have a shred of confidence in your 
Mr. Perry Anderson. After attacking Encounter, 
the Congress for Cultural Freedom, and Mr. 
Theodore Draper's article on "Castro's Cuba" 
he now admits that he was “wrong:" that he 
did in fact misquote from a completely different 
context (because his "memory elided"), and he 
proceeds to "apologise" for having missed three 
pages of the article ("1 am sorry to have over¬ 
looked these"). Why then does he feel impelled 
to go on adding insult to injury, and with the 
very tame mixture of malice ana ignorance? We 
write again, less to correct him, than in the hope 
that your readers will not miss the full extent 
of his misrepresentations. 

First, on Encounter. We are not a journal with 
an all-embracing political programme; we do not 
publish editorials, as do the dailies and weeklies, 
spelling out specific views on all the issues 
of the day (Laos, Congo, Cuba, Formosa, etc.). 
As an intellectual review we do concern our¬ 
selves in a general way with international affairs, 
and we allow our writers on politics the widest 
possible latitude. We have published socialists 
and conservatives; neutralists and cold-warriors; 
unilateralists and multilateralists; we have even 
personally extended unconditional invitations to 
a number of Soviet writers to write as they 
please in our pages. We are quite prepared to 
take criticism for some of this, or all of this, or 
even for k ee P' n S this fyW of dialogue going. 
Clearly, Mr. Anderson disagrees with us, and 
we with him. But we are indeed outraged by 
his insistence that it is "high time” to "question 
Encounter’s intellectual respectability," without 
his advancing a single respectable intellectual 
argument. He insinuates that because of some 
mysterious "allegiances" we must be one-sided; 
when he is forced to concede that we do in fact 
''accommodate a wide range of views" he says 
they are all "on the surface." He dar\ly suggests 
that we have "tabus" which we dare not criti¬ 
cise; when he is forced to admit that we do in 


New Statesman ? Or the Times ? Or just to give up. 

Gilbert Harrison 

The New Republic, 

Washington, D.C. 

Nuclear Stalemate? 

Professor P. M. S. Blackett's arguments are 
directed against two targets: the doctrine that the 
balance of terror is “delicate;" and academic 
strategic analysis, of which this doctrine is a 
product. 

It is important that these two issues be kept 
separate. For however cogent a criticism his argu¬ 
ments may contain of this particular strategic 
doctrine, they do not support* the attitude of 


fact criticise one and all, he falls back on the 
charge that it is "anodyne" or "not funda¬ 
mental." And where criticism can be shown to 
be "fundamental” — well, he thinks it is still too 
"safe,” too "painless." This is not a man who 
can be convinced by argument or evidence. He 
knows he is right, and those who think differ¬ 
ently are by definition wrong, cowardly, corrupt, 
and insidious. 

Secondly, on the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom. "In fundamental structure and 
allegiance," your correspondent writes, “the 
Congress appears very similar to its Stalinist 
opposites." If he can believe that he may well 
yet come to see black galleons sail on Fleet 
Street: nothing is too far-fetched for him. Over 
the last ten years the Congress has been closely 
associated with men of such diverse views and 
interests as: Reinhold Niebuhr and Karl Jaspers, 
Raymond Aron and Ignazio Silone, Ernst 
Reuter and Jayaprakash Narayan, Leopold 
Senghor and Salvador de Madariaga, Hugh Gait- 
skell and Malcolm Muggeridge, John Kenneth 
Galbraith and Theodor Heuss. They have 
attended Congress seminars, have served on 
various committees, and supported resolutions on 
behalf of civil liberties and cultural freedom. 
The Congress has done what it could to help 
and protect Boris Pasternak in Russia and Tiber 
Diry in Hungary, the South Africans in the 
Union's “treason trials" and the Spaniards 
harassed in Franco’s Madrid, the Social Demo¬ 
crats in East Berlin and the Negro students in 
Little Rock- To say this is a "movement that 
both opposes and reproduces its antagonist" is 
to lose all sight of the difference between execu¬ 
tioners and victims. 

Finally, on Cuba, We must refrain from 
taking more of your space to argue the matter 
out here, but Mr. Draper is returning to the 
problem in a forthcoming Encounter and we 
imagine he will share our personal, if not ex¬ 
plicitly editorial, distress at the recent disaster 
in the Bay of Pigs. Much as we abhor the 
political (and anti-cultural) excesses of the Castro 
dictatorship, we do not believe that direct (or, 
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obscurantism towards strategic analysis as such, 
which his article conveys: in its homage to “the 
conventional military wisdom,” and the relief it 
promises from “the arduous labour of studying the 
intricate arguments of these writers." The idea of 
the delicate balance of terror is only one, recent 
theme in the literature Professor Blackett is attack- 
ing; and the opposite idea, the earlier assumption 
of an inherently stable balance, is just as much a 
part of it. Professor Blackett is forced to admit 
that he can refute the theorists of the delicate 
balance only by meeting them on their own 
methodological ground. How can he show a model 
of the strategic future to be remote from reality 
except by constructing one that is closer to reality? 
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And what alternative is there to bad strategic 
analysis, other than good strategic analysis? 

Hedlet Bull 

London School of Economics 

Yes 

Would it be possible for us to obtain permission 
to reproduce a part of the article by Herbert Gold 
—"Death in Miami Beach”—which appeared in 
the April issue of Encounter, in The British 
Vegetarian ? 

The relevant section I have in mind is that 
which describes the killing of turtles. 

Ronald Liohtowur 
Secretary, London Vegetarian Society 

Bcrenson 

In the soft Bloomsbury twilight, when the type¬ 
writers have hushed their clatter and the reading- 
room of the British Museum has sunk into gloom 
and the day's thinking is over, the critics that are 
not harmless gather themselves together for their 
hour of danger. In one pleasant drawing-room 
after another the yellow lights wink on and there 
arises the gentle insistent sussurus, punctuated by 
the clink of teaspoons, of the old ladies of culture, 
male and female, as they deplore Whistler's impu¬ 
dence to dear good Mr. Ruskin and Bernard 
Shaw's envious sneers at Sir Arthur Wing Pinero. 
And now, it seems, even the sage of II Tatti is not 
safe from the hyena fangs of Professor Schapiro. 
Clink, clink, clink! Cluck, cluck, cluckl 
For some reason or other, this remembrance 
came to me as 1 read Miss Freya Stark's letter 
[March, p. 95] in your columns. 

Dwight Macdonald 

I^ondon 

Ingmar Bergman 

Miss Blackwooo’s article is very welcome. It is 
high time the Bergman myth was shattered, and 
this contribution by Miss Blackwood has certainly 
caused some very deep cracks. I regret the inevit¬ 
able cliche, but let’s face it, Bergman is a Bore. 

J. R. Lee 

White field, 

Mr. Manchester '■ 

... For all her wit, Miss Blackwood has shown 
some amusing ignorances. No one who has had 
any acquaintance with some of the Scandinavian 
students hitch-hiking around Europe would have 
called the blonde girl in Wild Strawberries “un¬ 
likely,” much less a "Beatnik.” And to climax her 
review, among the unnecessary “horrors” of The 
Virgin Spring , Miss Blackwood includes the 
father’s steam-bath or sauna, calling it an "absurd 
flagellation scene, in which he appears to be merely 
trying to improve his circulation!” Surely some 
kind editor could have persuaded her to enough 
homework to have preserved her from that? 

Peter L. Thorslev, Jr. 


for that matter, "indirect") U.S. military inter¬ 
vention in Caribbean affairs can further the 
democratic aims which it is the interest of 
Americans, and of their friends and allies, to 
advance. We cannot condone the violation of 
international agreements and treaty obligations; 
and tkf alienation of liberal world opinion, at 
a time when a new American leadership was 
offering so much hope, is as indefensible as it is 
tragic. 

Yet this much remains to be said: only apolo¬ 
gists for dictatorship would agree with Mr. 
Anderson’s "absolute principles of method" 
which write off democracy for the "culturally 
and economically under-developed countries." 
Yesterday the old Imperialists denied that these 
peoples had the capacity for self-government; 
to-day the new Totalitarians deny that they have 
the capacity to rule themselves in freedom. How 
can anybody \now whether "the vast two-thirds 
majority of hungry people in this world may in 
fact prefer bread to liberty"? Some prefer 
liberty to bread; many choose both. The real 
moral question is: are we prepared to as\ them? 
How much of their bread do the Russians owe 
to Stalinist regimentation and executions? 
(Khrushchev has told us: very little, if any.) 
How much more sugar would Cuba produce if 
Castro locked up another thousand prisoners? 
How much more viable would the Cuban 
economy become if the last few intelligently 
critical editors were hounded into exile? Will 
the Nigerians get more bread if they allow a 
Nigerian Castro to destroy their democratic in¬ 
stitutions? Will the Indians get more rice if 
they abandon Nehru’s middle way and start 
sending Brahmins "to the wall"? 

No, problems of bread and liberty are in¬ 
divisible. It is frightening to see how willing 
those who would not yield an iota of their own 
freedom to write and thin\ and criticise are to 
unite off these human rights for others in far¬ 
away lands. 

Stephen Spender, Melvin J. Lasxt 

In Tint and TUU, 18th May 
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Mary McCarthy is the well-known American 
novelist and critic. Her most recent novels are 
The Graves of Academe (Heincmann) and A 
Charmed Ufe (Weidenfcld & Nicolson). She has 
also published an autobiography under the title 
Memories of a Catholic Girlhood, a collection 
of theatre reviews called Sights and Spectacles, and 
two books on Italy— The Stones of Florence and 
Venice Observed (all with Hcinemann).... 

Marcus CunlifFe is Professor of American History 
and Institutions at the University of Manchester 
(and Director of the Department of American 
Studies there). His book, Literature of the United 
States, has been issued as a Penguin.... 

H.R. Trevor-Roper is Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Oxford. He has recently written the 
Introduction to The Testament of Adolf Hitler _ 

John Wain, whose account of “A Visit to India" 
we published in May, is at present engaged in 
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organising “Poetry at the Mermaid," a festival pro* 
moted by the Poetry Book Society, which will take 
place at the Mermaid Theatre for eight days in 
July (i6th to 23 rd). He writes: “The emphasis of 
the Festival will be on poets reading their own 
work, but there will be a number of programmes 
including actors, musicians, and critics, and an 
evening of films scripted and directed by poets. 
The participants will include Yves Bonnefoy, 
William Empson, Louis MacNeice, Ralph Richard¬ 
son, Flora Robson, George Sefcris. The main object 
is partly sociable—to wing poets and readers 
together—and partly to celebrate the liberation of 
poetry from the printing-press and its possible 
restoration as a spoken art." ... 

9 

Malcolm Muggcridge’sarticle in this number was 
reproduced in an American journal ( The New 
Republic), due to a regrettable error over publica¬ 
tion dates, prior to its appearance here. The author 
and the editors, in order to prevent any misunder¬ 
standing, feel it important to call attention to this 
inadvertency and thus to clarify the matter of 
origin and first publication.... 

Theodore Draper has published two volumes of 
.1 history of the Communist Party in the United 
States. His previous books include a study of the 
French defeat in 1940, The Six Weeds’ War, and 
The Battle of Germany. He is currently writing a 
book on Cuba.... 


Index to Volume XVI 

The Index to Volume XVI (January-June, 1961) 
will shortly be available and will be sent, free of 
charge, on application to Encounter, 25 Hay- 
market, London, S.W.i. 

Standing orders for future indexes can be 
accepted, but readers who applied previously need 
not apply again as they will receive the new index 
automatically. 


The editorial and business offices of Encounter arc at 
25 Haymarket, London S.W.i. A stamped addressed 
envelope (English stamp) or international reply 
coupons should accompany mss, otherwise they cannot 
be returned. For subscription details please see page 1. 

Encounter is published by Martin Seeker & 
Warburg Ltd., 7 John Street, Bloomsbury, W.C.i. 
for thb Congress for Cultural Freedom, 104 
Boulevard Haussmann, Paris 8, France, president op 
THE executive COMMITTEE: Denis de Rougemont. 
secretary-general: Nicolas Nabokov. 

The views expressed in the pages o f Encounter are to 
be attributed to the writers, not the sponsors 
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John Prehble 


‘a detailed appreciation of the Battle of 
Culloden and its aftermath has long 
been overdue and Mr. Prebble has per¬ 
formed his task admirably in a book 
which is both scholarly and eminently 
readable’*. 

—SIR CHARLES PETRIE 
August 28th — sos . 
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The Alienated Citv 

A 

Reflections on “Othell 


A ny consideration of The Tragedy of 
. Othello must be primarily occupied not 
with its official hero but with its villain. I can¬ 
not think of any other play in which on^ one 
character performs personal actions—all the 
deeds arc Iago’s—and all the others without ex¬ 
ception only exhibit behaviour. In marrying 
each other, Othello and Desdcmona have per¬ 
formed a deed, but this took place before the 
play begins. Nor can I think of another play 
in which the villain is so completely triumphant: 
everything Iago sets out to do he accomplishes 
(among his goals, I include his self-destruction). 
Even Cassio, who survives, is maimed for life. 

If Othello is a tragedy—and one certainly can¬ 
not call it a comedy—it is tragic in a peculiar 
way. In most tragedies the fall of the hero from 
glory to misery and death is the work, either of 
the gods, or of his own freely chosen acts, or, 
more commonly, a mixture of both. But the fall 
of Othello is the work of another human being; 
nothing he says or does originates with himself. 
In consequence we feel pity for him but no 
respect; our arsthctic respect is reserved for Iago. 

Iago is a wicked man. The wicked man, the 
•stage villain, as a subject of serious dramatic 
interest does not, so far as I know, appear in 
the drama of Western Europe before the Eliza¬ 
bethans. In the mystery plays, the wicked char¬ 
acters, like Satan or Herod, arc treated 
comically, but the theme of the triumphant 


W. H. Auden's earlier Shakespearean studies 
—"The Fallen City: Some Reflections on 
Henry IV" and "Music in Shakespeare "— 
were published in Encounter, November 
7959 and December 1957. 


villain cannot be treated comically becau^ 
suffering he inflicts is rcal^ 

A DISTINCTION MUST BE MADE between tllC Vll- 

lain-figurcs like Don John in Much Ado, 
Richard III, Edmund in Lear , Iachimo in 
Cymbeline —and the merely v criminal character 
---%ures like Duke Antonio in The Tempest, 
Angelo in Measure for Measure, Macbeth, or 
Claudius in Hamlet. The criminal is a person 
who finds himself in a situation where he is 
tempted to break the law and succumfi| to the 
temptation: he ought, of course, to have 
resisted the temptation, but cvtffybody, both on 
stage and in the audience, must admit that, had 
they been placed in the same situation, they, 
too, would have been tempted. The opportuni¬ 
ties are exceptional—Prospero, immersed in his 
books, has left the government of Milan to his 
brother, Angelo is in a position of absolute 
authority, Claudius is the Queen’s lover, Mac¬ 
beth is egged on by prophecies and heaven-sent 
opportunities—but the desire for a dukedom or 
a crown or a chaste and beautiful girl are desires 
which all can imagine themselves feeling. 

The villain, on the other hand, is shown fronj^ 
the beginning as being a malcontent, a person 
with a general grudge against life and society. 
In most cases, this grudge is comprehensible 
because the villain has, in fact, been wronged 
by Nature or Society: Richard III is a hunch¬ 
back, Don John and Edmund are hazards. 
What distinguishes their actions from time of 
the criminal is that, even when they have some¬ 
thing tangible to gain, this is a secondary satis¬ 
faction; their primary satisfaction is the inflic¬ 
tion of suffering on others or the exercise of 
power over others against their will. Richard 
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docs not really desire Anne; what he enjoys is 
successfully wooing a lady whose husband and 
father-in-law he has killed. Since he has per¬ 
suaded his father that Edgar is a would-be 
'■oarricide, Edmund has no need to betray 
•ccstcr to Cornwall and Regan in order to 
f . Don John has nothing personally to 
ruining the happiness of Claudio and 
xccpt the pleasure of seeing them un- 
Jlachimo is a doubtful case of villainy, 
le and Posthumous make their wager, 
-cr warns him: 


f he remain unreduced, you not making it 
.ppear otherwise, for your ill opinion and 
*ih’assault you have made on her chastity you 
shall answer me with your sword. 

To the degree that Iachimo’s motive in deceiv¬ 
ing Posthumous is simply a fear of losing his 
life, he is a coward, not a villain; he is only a 
villain to the degree that his motive is the 
pleasure of making and seeing the innocent 
suffer. Coleridge’s description of Iago’s actions 
as “motiveless malignancy” applies in some 
degree to all Shakespeare’s villains. The adjec¬ 
tive motiveless means, firstly, that the tangible 
gains, if any, are not the principal motive and, 
secondly, that the motive is not the desire for 
personal revenge upon another for a personal 
injury. 


Iago himself proffers two reasons for wishing 
to injure Othello and Cassio. He tells Roderigo 
that, in appointing Cassio to be his lieutenant, 
Othello has treated him unjustly, in which con¬ 
versation he talks like the conventional Eliza¬ 
bethan malcontent. In his soliloquies, he refers 
to his suspicion that both Othello and Cassio 
have made him a cuckold, and here he talks like 
the conventional jealous husband. But there arc, 
I believe, insuperable objections to taking these 
reasons, as some critics have done, at their face 
value. If one of Iago's goals was to supplant 
Cassio in the lieutenancy, one can only say that 
this plot fails for, when Cassio is cashiered, 
Othello does not appoint Iago in his place. It is 
true that, in Act III. scene when they swear 
blood-brotherhood in revenge, Othello concludes 
with the words 

... now thou art my lieutenant 
to which lago replies: 

1 am your own for ever 

but die use of the word lieutenant in this con¬ 
text refers, surely, not to a public military rank, 


but to a private and illegal delegation of 
authority—the job delegated to Iago is the secret 
murder of Cassio, and Iago’s reply, which is a 
mocking echo of an earlier line of Othello's, 
refers to a relation which can never become 
public. The ambiguity of the word is confirmed 
by its use in the first line of the scene which 
immediately follows. Desdemona says 

Do you l(naw, sirrah, where the Lieutenant 
Cassio ties? 

(One should beware of attaching too much 
significance to Elizabethan typography, but it 
is worth noting that Othello’s lieutenant is in 
lower case and Desdemona’s in upper.) 

As for Iago’s jealousy, one cannot believe that 
a seriously jealous man could behave towards 
his wife as Iago behaves towards Emilia, for 
the wife of a jealous husband is the first person 
to suffer. Not only is the relation of Iaj>o and 
Emilia, as we see it on stage, without emotional 
tension, but also Emilia openly refers to a 
rumour of her infidelity as something already 
disposed of. 

Some inch squire it was 

That turned your wit, the seamv side without 

And made you to suspect me with the Moor..., 

At one point Iago states that, in order to 
revenge himself on Othello, he will not rest 
till he is even with him, wife for wife. But, in 
the play, no attempt at Dcsdemona's seduction 
is made. Iago does not make an assault on her 
virtue himself, he does not encourage Cassio to 
make one, and he even prevents Roderigo from 
getting anywhere near her. 


Finally, one who seriously desires personal 
revenge desires to reveal himself. The revenger’s 
greatest satisfaction is to be able to tell hi< 
victim to his face—“You thought you were all- 
powerful and untouchable and could injure me 
with impunity. Now you see that you were 
wrong. Perhaps you have forgotten what you 
did; let me have the pleasure of reminding 
you.” 

When at the end of the play, Othello asks him 
in bewilderment why he has thus ensnared his 
soul and body, if his real motive were revenge 
tor having been cuckolded or unjustly denied 
promotion, Iago could have said so, instead of 
refusing to explain. <* 

In Act II, scene i, occur seven lines which, 
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taken in isolation, seem to make Iago a seriously 
jealous man. 

Now I do love her too. 

Not out of absolute lust (though peradventure 
/ stand accountant for as great a sin) 

But partly led to diet my revenge 
For that I do suspect the lusty Moor 
Hath leaped into my seat, the thought whereof 
Doth li\e a poisonous mineral gnaw my vitals. 

But if spoken by an actor with serious passion, 
these lines are completely at variance with the 
rest of the play, including lago’s other lines 
on the same subject. 

And it is thought abroad, that twirl my sheets 
He's done mv office: l know not ij't be true 
Yet /, for mere suspicion in that kind. 

Will do, as if for surety. 

It is not inconceivable, given the speed at 
which Shakespeare wrote, that, at some point 
in the composition of Othello, Shakespeare con¬ 
sidered making Iago seriously jealous and, like 
his prototype in Cinthio, a would-be seducer of 
Desdcinona, and that, when he arrived at his 
final conception of Iago, he overlooked the 
incompatibility of the poisonous mineral and 
the wife-for-wife passages with the rest. 

I n trying to understand lago’s character, 
one should begin, I hdieve, by asking why 
Shakespeare should have gone to the trouble of 
inventing Rodcrigo, a character who has no 
prototype in Cinthio. From a stage director’s 
point of view, Rodcrigo is a headache. In the 
first act we learn that Brabantio had forbidden 
him the house, from which we must conclude 
that Dcsdcmona had met him and disliked him 
as much as her father. In the second act, in 
order that the audience shall know that he has 
come to Cyprus, Rodcrigo has to arrive on the 
same ship as Desdemona, yet she shows no 
embarrassment in his presence. Indeed, she and 
rverybody else, except Iago, seem unaware of 
his existence, for Iago is the only person who 
ever speaks a word to him. Presumably, he has 
some official position in the army, but we are 
never told what it is. His entrances and exits 
are those of a puppet: whenever Iago has com¬ 
pany, he obligingly disappears, and whenever 
Iago is alone and wishes to speak to him, he 
comes in again immediately. 

Moreover, so far as lago’s plot is concerned, 
there is nothing Rodcrigo does which Iago could 
not do better without him. He could easily have 
found another means, like an anonymous letter, 
of informing Brabantio of Desdemona’s elope¬ 


ment, and, for picking a quarrel with a drunken 
Cassio, he has, on his own admission, other 
means handy. 

Three lads of Cyprus, noble swelling spirits, 

That hold their honour in a wary distance, 

The very elements of this warlike isle 

Have l to-night flustered with flowing cup J, 

Since Othello has expressly ordered 1 
kill Cassio, Iago could have murden 
without fear of legal investigation. Inst« 
not only chooses as an accomplice a mar 
he is cheating and whose suspicions , 
constantly to allay, hut also a man who is p. 
inefficient as a murderer and a man who h, 
incriminating evidence against him. 

A man who is seriously bent on revenge doci. 
not take unnecessary risks nor confide in anyone 
whom he cannot trust or do without. Emilia 
is not, as in Cinthio, lago’s willing accomplice, 
so that, in asking her to steal the handkerchief, 
Iago is running a risk, but it is a risk he has 
to take. By involving Roderigo in his plot, he 
makes discovery and his own ruin almost 
certain. 

I r is a law oh drama that, by the final curtain, 
all secrets, guilty or innocent, shall have been 
revealed so that all, on both sides of the foot¬ 
lights, know who did or did not do what, but 
usually the guilty arc exposed either because, 
like Edmund, they repent and confess or because 
of events which they could not reasonably have 
foreseen. Don John could not have foreseen 
that Dogberry and Verges would overhear 
Borachio’s conversation, nor Iachimo that 
Pisanio would disobey Posthumous’ order to 
kill Imogen, nor King Claudius the intervention 
of a ghost. 

Had he wished, Shakespeare could easily have 
contrived a similar kind of exposure for Iago. 
Instead, by giving Roderigo the role he does, 
he makes Iago as a plotter someone devoid of 
ordinary worldly common sense. 

One of Shakespeare’s intentions was, I 
believe, to indicate that Iago desires self- 
destruction as much as he desires the destruction 
of others but, before elaborating on this, let us 
consider lago’s treatment of Rodcrigo, against 
whom he has no grievance—-it is he who is 
injuring Roderigo—as a clue to his treatment 
of Othello and Cassio. 

When we hirst see Iago and Roderigo to¬ 
gether, the situation is like that in a Ben Jonson 
comedy—a clever rascal is gulling a rich fool 
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who deserves to be gulled because his desire is 
no more moral than that of the more intelligent 
avowed rogue who cheats him out of his 
money. Were the play a comedy, Roderigo 
would finally realise that he had been cheated 
but would not dare appeal to the law because, 
if the whole truth were made public, he would 
Cut a ridiculous or shameful figure. But, as the 
play proceeds, it becomes clear that Iago is not 
simply after Roderigo’s money, a rational move, 
but mat his main game is Roderigo’s moral 
corruption which is irrational because Roderigo 
haS given him no cause to desire his moral ruin. 
When the play opens, Roderigo is shown as a 
spoiled weakling, but no worse. It may be 
foolish of him to hope to win Desdemona’s 
affection by gifts and to employ a go-between, 
but his conduct is not in itself immoral. Nor is 
he, like Cloten in Cymbeline, a brute who re¬ 
gards women as mere objects of lust. He is 
genuinely shocked as well as disappointed when 
he learns of Desdemona’s marriage, but con¬ 
tinues to admire her as a woman full of most 
blessed condition. Left to himself, he would 
have had a good bawl, and given her up. But 
lago will not let him alone. By insisting that 
Dcsdeniona is seducible and that his real rival 
is not Othello but Cassio, he brings Roderigo 
to entertain the idea, originally foreign to him, 
of becoming a seducer and of helping Iago to 
ruin Cassio. Iago has had the pleasure of making 
a timid, conventional man become aggressive 
and criminal. Cassio beats up Roderigo. Again, 
at this point, had he been left to himself, he 
would have gone no further, but Iago will not 
let him alone until he consents to murder Cassio, 
a deed which is contrary to his nature, for he is 
not only timid but also incapable of passionate 
hatred. 

/ have no great devotion to the deed; 

And yet he has given me satisfying reasons. 

'Tis hut a man gone. 

Why should Iago want to do this to Roderigo? 
To me, the clue to this and to all Iago’s con¬ 
duct, is to be found in Emilia’s comment when 
she picks up the handkerchief. 

My wayward husband hath a hundred times 
Wooed me to steal it... 

what he’ll do with it 

Heaven \nows, not l, 

I nothing \now, hut for his fantasy. 

As his wife, Emilia must know Iago better 
than anybody else docs. She does not know, 
any more than the others, that he is malevolent. 


Auden 

but she does know that her husband is addicted 
to practical jokes. What Shakespeare gives us in 
Iago is a portrait of a Practical Joker of a 
peculiarly appalling kind, and perhaps the best 
way of approaching the play is by a general 
consideration of the Practical Joker. 

II 

ocial relations, as distinct from the 
brotherhood of a community, are only pos¬ 
sible if there is a common social agreement as 
to which actions or words arc to be regarded as 
serious means to a rational end and which arc 
to be regarded as play, as ends in themselves. 
In our culture, for example, a policeman must 
be able to distinguish between a murderous 
street fight and a boxing match, or a listener 
between a radio play in which war is declared 
and a radio news-broadcast announcing a 
declaration of war. 

Social life also presupposes that we may 
believe what we arc told unless we have reason 
to suppose either that our informant has a 
serious motive for deceiving us, or that he is 
mad and incapable himself of distinguishing 
between truth and falsehood. If a stranger tries 
to sell me shares in a gold mine, I should be a 
fool if I did not check up on his statements 
before parting with my money, and if another 
tells me that he has talked with men who came 
out of a flying saucer, I shall assume that he is 
crazy. But if I ask a stranger the way to the 
station, I shall assume that his answer is truthful 
to the best of his knowledge, because I cannot 
imagine what motive he could have for mis¬ 
directing me. 

Practical jokes are a demonstration that the 
distinction between seriousness and play is not 
a law of nature but a social convention which 
can be broken, and that a man does not always 
require a serious motive for deceiving anothec 

Two men, dressed as city employees, block 
off a busy street and start digging it up. The 
traffic cop, motorists, pedestrians assume that 
this familiar scene has a practical explanation— 
a water main or an electric cable is being re¬ 
paired—and make no attempt to use the street. 
In fact, however, the two diggers are private 
citizens in disguise who have no business there. 

All practical jokes are anti-social acts, but this 
does not necessarily mean that all practical jokes 
are immoral. A moral pracdcal joke exposes 
some flaw in society which is a hindrance to a 
real community or brotherhood. That it should 
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be possible for two private individuals to dig up 
a street without being stopped is a just criticism 
of the impersonal life of a large city where 
most people are strangers to each other, not 
brothers; in a village where all the inhabitants 
know each other personally, the deception 
would be impossible. 

A real community, as distinct from social life, 
is only possible between persons whose idea of 
themselves and others is real, not fantastic. 
There is, therefore, another class of practical 
jokes which are aimed at particular individuals 
with the reformatory intent of de-intoxicating 
them from their illusions. This kind of joke is 
one of the stock devices of comedy. The decep¬ 
tions practised on Falstaff by Mistress Page. 
Mistress Ford, and Dame Quickly, or bv 
Octavian on Baron Ochs, are possible because 
these two gentlemen have a fantastic idea of 
themselves as lady-charmers; the result of the 
jokes played upon them is that they are brought 
to a state of self-knowledge and this brings 
mutual forgiveness and true brotherhood. Simi¬ 
larly, the mock deaths of Hero and of Hcrmionc 
are ways of bringing home to Claudio and to 
Leontes how badly they have behaved and of 
testing the genuineness of their repentance. 

All practical jokes, friendly, harmless, or 
malevolent, involve deception, but not all decep¬ 
tions are practical jokes. The two men digging 
up the street, for example, might have been two 
burglars who wished to recover some swag 
which they knew to be buried there. But, in that 
case, having found what they were looking for, 
they would have departed quietly and never 
been heard of again, whereas, if they are prac¬ 
tical jokers, they must reveal afterwards what 
they have done, or the joke will be lost. The 
practical joker must not only deceive but also, 
when he has succeeded, unmask and reveal the 
truth to his victims. The satisfaction of the 
practical joker is the look of astonishment on 
the faces of others when they learn that, all the 
time they were convinced that they were think¬ 
ing and acting on their own initiative, they 
were actually the puppets of another’s will. 
Thus, though his jokes may be harmless in 
themselves and extremely funny, there is some¬ 
thing slightly sinister about every practical 
joker, for they betray him as someone who likes 
to play God behind the scenes. Unlike the ordi¬ 
nary ambitious man who strives for a dominant 
position in public and enjoys giving orders and 
seeing others obey them, the practical joker 
desires to make others obey him without being 


aware of his existence until the moment of his 
theophany when he says; “Behold the God 
whose puppets you have been and behold, he 
does not look like a god but is a human being 
just like yourselves.” 

The success of a practical joker depends upon 
his accurate estimate of the weaknesses of 
others, their ignorances, their social reflexes, 
their unquestioned presuppositions, their obses¬ 
sive desires, and even the most harmless prac¬ 
tical joke is an expression of the joker’s contempt 
for those he deceives. 

But, in most cases, behind the joker’s con¬ 
tempt for others lies something else, a feeling 
of self-insufficiency, of a self lacking in authen¬ 
tic feelings and desires of its own. The normal 
human being may have a fantastic notion of 
himself, but he believes in it; he thinks he 
knows who he is and what he wants, so that he 
demands recognition by others of the value he 
puts upon himself and must inform others of 
what he desires if they are to satisfy them. 

But the self of the practical joker is unrelated 
to his joke. He manipulates others, but when he 
finally reveals his identity, his victims learn 
nothing about his nature, only something about 
their own; they know how it was possible for 
them to be deceived, but not why he chose to 
deceive them. The only answer that any prac¬ 
tical joker can give to the question—“Why did 
you do this?”—is Iago's: "Demand me nothing, 
[Vhat you \now, you \now.” 

fn fooling others, it cannot be said that the 
practical joker satisfies any concrete desire of 
bis nature; he lias only demonstrated the weak¬ 
nesses of others and all he can now do, once he 
has revealed his existence, is to bow and retire 
from the stage. He is only related to others, 
that is, so long as they arc unaware of his 
existence; once they are made aware of it, he 
cannot fool them again, and the relation is 
broken oil. 

Thf. I'Kaoticai. joker despises his victims, but at 
the same time he envies them because their 
desires, however childish and mistaken, are real 
to them, whereas he has no desire which he 
can call his own. His goal, to make game of 
others, makes his existence absolutely depen¬ 
dent upon theirs; when he is alone, he is a 
nullity. Iago’s self-description I am not what I 
am is correct and the negation of the Divine 
I am that 1 am. If the word motive is given its 
normal meaning of a positive purpose of the 
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self like sex, money, glory, etc., then the prac¬ 
tical joker is without motive. Yet the profes¬ 
sional joker is certainly driven, like a gambler, 
to his activity, hut the drive is negative, a fear 
of lacking a concrete self, of being nobody. In 
any practical joker to whom playing such jokes 
is a passion, there is always an element of 
malice, a projection of his self-hatred onto 
others, and in the ultimate case of the absolute 
practical joker, this is projected onto all created 
things. lago’s statement "I am not what 1 am” 
is given its proper explanation in the Credo 
which Boito wrote for him in the libretto for 
Verdi’s opera. 

Credo in tin Dio crudel che m'ha create 
Simile a se. e che ncll'ira io nomo. 

Dali villa d'un germe e d’un atomo 
Vile son nato. 

Son scellerato 
Percht son uomo: 

E sento il fango originario in me 
E credo I’ttom gioco (Pint qua sorte 
Dal germe della ctilla 
Al verme dell'avel. 

Vien dopo tanto irrision la Morfe 
F pni? l/t Morte e il Nulla. 

Equally applicable to Iago is Valery’s Ebauche 
d’un serpent. The serpent speaks of God the 
Creator thus: 

0 VanitS! Cause Premilre 
Celui qui regne dans les deux 
D'une voix qui jut la lumitre 
Ouvrit Vunivers spaciettx. 

Comme las de son pur spectacle 
Diet i lui-meme a ramptt I'obstacle 
De sa parjaite fternitc; 

11 se fit Celui qui dissipe 
Pin consequences son Principe, 

En etoilcs son Unit/ 

and of himself thus: 

je suis Celui qui modifie 

the ideal motto, surely, for lago’s coat of arms. 

Since the ultimate goal of Iago is nothingness, 
he must not only destroy others, but himself as 
well. Once Othello and Desdcmona are dead 
his "occupation’s gone.” 

To convey this to an audience demands of 
the actor who plays the role the most violent 
contrast between the way he acts when Iago is 
with others and the way he acts when he is left 
alone. With others, he must display every 
virtuoso trick of dramatic technique for which 
great actors are praised, perfect control of move¬ 
ment, gesture, expression, diction, melody, and 
timing, and the ability to play every kind of role, 


for there are as many “honest" Iagos as there are 
characters with whom he speaks, a Roderigo 
Iago, a Cassio Iago, an Othello Iago, a Desdc¬ 
mona Iago, etc. When he is alone, on the other 
hand, the actor must display every technical 
fault for which bad actors arc criticised. He 
must deprive himself of all stage presence, and 
he must deliver the lines of his soliloquies in 
such a way that he makes nonsense of them. 
His voice must lack expression, his delivery 
must be atrocious, he must pause where the 
verse calls for no pauses, accentuate unimpor¬ 
tant words, etc. • 

III 

f Iago is so alienated from nature and 
society that he has no relation to time and 
place—he could turn up anywhere at any time 
—his victims are citizens of .Shakespeare’s 
Venice. To be of dramatic interest, a character 
must to some degree be at odds with the»society 
of which he is a member, but his estrangement 
is normally an estrangement from a specific 
social situation. 

Shakespeare’s Venice is a mercantile society, 
the purpose of which is not military glory but 
the acquisition of wealth. However, human 
nature being what it is, like any other society 
it has enemies, trade rivals, pirates, etc., against 
whom it must defend itself, if necessary by 
force. Since a mercantile society regards war¬ 
fare as a disagreeable but unfortunately some¬ 
times unavoidable activity and not, like a feudal 
aristocracy, as a form of play, it replaces the old 
feudal levy by a paid professional army, non¬ 
political employees of the State, to whom fight¬ 
ing is their specialised job. 

In a professional army, a soldier’s military 
rank is not determined by his social status as a 
civilian, but by his military efficiency. Unlike 
the feudal knight who has a civilian home from 
which he is absent from time to time but te 
which, between campaigns, he regularly returns, 
the home of the professional soldier is an army 
camp and he must go wherever the State sends 
him. Othello’s account of his life as a soldier, 
passed in exotic landscapes and climates, would 
have struck Hotspur as unnatural, unchivalrous, 
and no fun. 

A professional army has its own experiences 
and its own code of values which are different 
from those of civilians. In Othello, we are 
shown two societies, that of the city of Venice 
proper and that of the yenetian army. The only 
character who, because he is equally estranged 
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from both, can simulate being equally at home 
in both, is Iago. With army folk he can play 
the blunt soldier, but in his first scene with 
Desdemona upon their arrival in Cyprus, he 
speaks like a character out of Love’.-- Labour’s 
Lost. Cassio’s comment 

Madam, yon may relish him more in the 
soldier than the scholar 

is provoked by envy. Iago has excelled him in 
the euphuistic flirtatious style of conversation 
which he considers his forte. 

Roderigo does not feel at home, either with 
civilians or with soldiers. He lacks the charm 
which makes a man a success wiLh the ladies, 
and the physical courage and heartiness which 
makes a man popular in an army mess. The 
sympathetic aspect of his character, until Iago 
destroys it, is a certain humility; he knows that 
he is a person of no consequence. But for Iago, 
lie woultl have remained a sort of Bertie 
Wooster, and one suspects that the notion that 
Dcsdemona’s heart might be softened by ex¬ 
pensive presents was not his own but suggested 
to him by Iago. 

In deceiving Roderigo, Iago has to overcome 
his consciousness of his inadequacy, to persuade 
him that he could be what he knows he is not, 
charming, brave, successful. Consequently, to 
Roderigo and, I think, to Roderigo only, Iago 
tells direct lies. The lie may be on a point of 
fact, as when he tells Roderigo that Othello 
and Desdemona are not returning to Venice but 
going to Mauritania, or a lie about the future, 
for it is obvious that, even if Desdemona is 
seducible, Roderigo will never be the man. I 
am inclined to think that the story Iago tells 
Roderigo about his disappointment over the 
lieutenancy is a deliberate fabrication. One 
notices, for example, that he contradicts himself. 
At first he claims that Othello had appointed 
Cassio in spite of the request of three great ones 
of the city who had recommended Iago, Inn 
then, a few lines later, he says: 

Preferment, goes by letter and affection. 

Not by the old gradation, where each second 
Stood heir to the first. 

In deceiving Cassio and Othello, on the other 
hand, Iago has to deal with characters who 
consciously think well of themselves but are un¬ 
consciously insecure. With them, therefore, his 
tactics are different; what he says to them is 
always possibly true. 

Cassio is a ladies’ man, that is to say, a man 
who feels most at home in feminine company 


where his looks and good manners make him ? 
popular, but is ill at ease in the company of 
bis own sex because he is unsure of his mascu¬ 
linity. In civilian life he would be perfectly 
happy, but circumstances have made him a 
soldier and he has been forced by his profession 
into a society which is predominantly male. Had 
he been born a generation earlier, he would 
never have found himself in the army at all, 
but changes in the technique of warfare demand 
of soldiers not only the physical courage and 
aggressiveness which the warrior has always 
needed, but also intellectual gifts. The Venetian 
army now needs mathematicians, experts in 
the science of gunnery. But in all ages, the 
typical military mentality is conservative and 
resents the intellectual expert. 

A fellow 

That never set a sqtiadion in the field 

Nor the division of a battle /(nows 

More than a spinster . mere prattle without 
practice 

l> all his soldiership 

is a criticism which has been heard in every 
at my mess in every war. 

Like so many people who cannot bear to feel 
unpopular and therefore repress their know¬ 
ledge that they are, Cassio becomes quarrelsome 
when drunk, for alcohol releases his suppressed 
resentment at not being admired by his com¬ 
rades in arms and his wish to prove that he is 
what he is not, as “manly” as they are. It is 
significant that, when he sobers up, his regret 
is not that he has behaved badly by his own 
standards but that he has lost his reputation. 
The advice which Iago then gives him, to get 
Desdemona to plead for him with Othello, is 
good advice in itself, for Desdemona obviously 
likes him, but it is also exactly the advice a 
character-type like Cassio will be most willing 
to listen to, for feminine society is where he 
feds most at home. 

l'.milia informs Cassio that, on her own initia¬ 
tive, l^esdemona has already spoken on his 
behalf and that Othello has said he will take 
the safest occasion by the front to restore him 
to his post. Hearing this, many men would have 
been content to leave matters as they were, but 
Cassio persists: the pleasure of a heart-to-heart 
talk with a lady about his fascinating self is 
too tempting. 

While he is talking to Desdemona, Othello is 
seen approaching and she says: 

Stay and hear me speaks 
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Again, many men would have done so, but 
Cassio’s uneasiness with his own sex, particu¬ 
larly when he is in disgrace, is too strong and 
he sneaks away, thus providing Iago with his 
first opportunity to make an insinuation. 

Cassio is a ladies’ man, not a seducer. With 
women of his own class, what he enjoys is 
socialised eroticism; he would be frightened of 
a serious personal passion. For physical sex 
he goes to prostitutes and when, unexpectedly, 
Bianca falls in love with him, like many of his 
kind, he behaves like a cad and brags of his 
conquest to others. Though he does not know 
who the owner of the handkerchief actually is, 
he certainly knows that Bianca will think that 
it belongs to another woman and to ask her 
to copy it is gratuitous cruelty. His smiles, 
gestures, and remarks about Bianca to Iago are 
insufferable in themselves; to Othello, who 
knows that he is talking about a woman, though 
he is mistaken as to her identity, they are an 
insult which only Cassio's death can avenge. 

In Cinthio nothing is said about the Moor’s 
colour or religion, but Shakespeare has made 
Othello a black negro who has been baptised. 

No doubt there are differences between colour 
prejudice in the 20th century and colour preju¬ 
dice in the 17th, and, probably, few of 
Shakespeare’s audience had ever seen a negro, 
but the slave trade was already flourishing and 
the Elizabethans were certainly no innocents to 
whom a negro was simply a comic exotic. Lines 
like 

... an old blac\ ram 
is tupping your white ewe ... 

The gross clasps of a lascivious Moor. . . 

What delight shall she have to loo\ on the 
devil ... 

are evidence that the paranoid fantasies of the 
white man in which the negro appears as 
someone who is at one and the same time less 
capable of self-control and more sexually potent 
than himself, fantasies with which, alas, we arc 
only too familiar, already were rampant in 
Shakespeare’s time. 

The Venice of both The Merchant of Venice 
and Othello is a cosmopolitan society in which 
there are two kinds of social bond between its 
members, the bond of economic interest and the 
bond of personal friendship, which may 
coincide, run parallel with each other or conflict, 
and both plays are concerned with an extreme 
case of conflict. 


Venice needs financiers to provide capital, 
and it needs the best general it can hire to 
defend it; it so happens that the most skilful 
financier it can find is a Jew and the best general 
a Negro, neither of whom the majority are 
willing to accept as a brother. 

Though both are regarded as outsiders by the 
Venetian community, Othello’s relation to it 
differs from Shylock’s. 

In the first place, Shylock rejects the Gentile 
community as firmly as the Gentile community 
rejects him; he is just as angry when he hears 
that Jessica has married Lorenzo as Brabantio 
is about Desdemona’s elopement with Othello. 
In the second place, while the profession of 
usurer, however socially useful, is regarded as 
ignoble, the military profession, even though 
the goal of a mercantile society is not military 
glory, is still highly admired and, in addition, 
for the sedentary civilians who govern the city, 
it has a romantic exotic glamour which it 
cannot have in a feudal society in which fight¬ 
ing is a familiar shared experience. 

Thus no Venetian would dream of spitting on 
Othello and, so long as there is no question of 
his marrying into the family, Brabantio is 
delighted to entertain the famous general and 
listen to his stories of military life. In the army, 
Othello is accustomed to being obeyed and 
treated with the respect due to his rank, and, 
on his rare visits to the city, he is treated by the 
white aristocracy as someone important and in¬ 
teresting. Outwardly, nobody treats him as an 
outsider as they treat Shylock. Consequently, it 
is easy for him to persuade himself that he is 
accepted as a brother and when Desdemona 
accepts him as a husband, he seems to have 
proof of this. 

It is painful to hear him say 

But that 1 love the gentle Desdemona 
l would not my unhoused free condition 
Put into circumscription or confine 
For the sea's worth 

for the condition of the outsider is always un¬ 
housed and free. He does not or will not recog¬ 
nise that Brabantio’s view of the match 

If such actions may have passage free, 

Bond-slaves and pagans shall our statesmen be 

is shared by all his fellow senators, and the 
arrival of news about the Turkish fleet prevents 
their saying so because their need of Othello’s 
military skill is too utgent for them to risk 
offending him. 
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I f one compares Othello with the other 
plays in which Shakespeare treats the subject 
of male jealousy, A Winter’s Tale and 
Cymbeline, one notices that Othello’s jealousy 
is of a peculiar kind. 

Leontes is a classical case of paranoid sexual 
jealousy due to repressed homosexual feelings. 
He has absolutely no evidence that Hermione 
and Polixcnes have committed adultery and his 
entire court are convinced of their innocence, 
but he is utterly possessed by his fantasy. As he 
says to Hermione: “Your actions are my 
dreams.” But, mad as he is, “die twicc-ninc 
changes of the Watery Starrc” which Polixcnes 
has spent at the Bohemian court, make the 
act of adultery physically possible so that, once 
the notion has entered his head, neither 
Hermione nor Polixenes nor the court can prove 
that it is false. Hence the appeal to the Oracle. 

Posthumous is perfeedy sane and is convinced 
against his will that Imogen has been unfaithful 
because Iachimo offers him apparently irrefut¬ 
able evidence that adultery has taken place. 

But both the mad Leontes and the sane Post¬ 
humous react in the same way: "My wife has 
been unfaithful; therefore she must be killed 
and forgotten.” That is to say, it is only as 
a husband that their lives arc affected. As king 
of Bohemia, as a warrio., they function as if 
nothing had happened. 

In Othello, thanks to Iago’s manipulations, 
Cassio and Desdemona behave in a way which 
would make it not altogether unreasonable for 
Othello to suspect that they were in love with 
each other, but the time factor rules out the 
possibility of adultery having been actually 
committed. Some critics have taken the double 
time in the play to be merely a dramaturgical 
device for speeding the action which the audi¬ 
ence in the theatre will never notice. I believe, 
Jhowcver, that Shakespeare meant the audience 
to notice it, as in The Merchant of Venice he 
meant them to notice the discrepancy between 
Belmont time and Venice time. 

If Othello had simply been jealous of the 
feelings for Cassio he imagined Desdemona to 
have, he would have been sane enough, guilty 
at worst of a lack of trust in his wife. But 
Othello is not merely jealous of feelings which 
might exist. He demands proof of an act which 
could not have taken place, and the effect on 
him of believing in this physical impossibility 
goes far beyond wishing to kill her. It is not 
only his wife who has betrayed him but the 


whole universe; life has become meaningless, 
his occupation is gone. 

This reaction might be expected if Othello 
and Desdemona were a pair like Romeo and 
Juliet, or Antony and Cleopatra, whose love 
was an all-absorbing passion like that of Tristan 
and Isolde, but Shakespeare takes care to inform 
us that it was not. 

When Othello asks leave to take Desdemona 
with him to Cyprus, he stresses the spiritual 
element in his love. 

/ therefore beg it not 
To please the palate of my appetite 
Nor to comply with heat, the young affects 
In me defunct, and proper satisfaction, 

But to be free and bounteous of her mind. 

Though the imagery in which he expresses his 
jealousy is sexual—what other kind of images 
could he use?—Othello’s marriage is important 
to him less as a sexual relationship than as a 
symbol of being loved and accepted as a person, 
a brother in the Venetian community. The 
monster in his own mind, too hideous to be 
shown, is the fear he has suppressed that he is 
only valued for his social usefulness to the City. 
But for his occupation, he would be treated as a 
black barbarian. 

The over-crcdulous, over-good-natured char- 
actet which, as lago tells us, Othello had always 
displayed is a tell-tale symptom. He has had to 
lie over-crcdulous in order to compensate for 
his repressed suspicions. Both in his happiness 
at the beginning of the play and in his cosmic 
despair later, Othello reminds one more of 
Timon of Athens than of Leontes. 

Since wjiat really matters to Othello is that 
Desdemona should love him as the person he 
really is, lago has only to get him to suspect 
that she docs not, to release the repressed fears 
and resentments of a lifetime, and the question 
of what she has done or not done is irrelevant. 

lago treats Othello as an analyst treats a 
patient, except that, of course, his intention is 
to kill not to cure. Everything he says is 
designed to bring to Othello’s consciousness 
what he has already guessed is there. Accord¬ 
ingly he has no need to tell lies. Even his speech 
“/ lay with Cassio lately" can be a truthful 
account of something which actually happened; 
from what we know of Cassio, he might very 
well have such a dream as lago reports. Even 
when he has worked Othello up to a degree of 
passion where he would risk nothing by telling 
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a direct lie, his answer is equivocal and its 
interpretation is left to Othello. 

Othello: What hath he said? 

Iago: Faith that he did. I know not what he 
did. 

Othello: But what? 

Iago: Lie . 

Othello: With her? 

Iago: With her, on her, what you will. 

Nobody can offer Lcontes absolute proof that 
his jealousy is baseless; similarly, as Iago is care¬ 
ful to point out, Othello can have no proof that 
Desdemona really is the person she seems to be. 

Iago makes ihs first decisive impression when, 
speaking as a Venetian with first-hand know¬ 
ledge of civilian life, he draws attention to 
Desdemona’s hoodwinking of her father. 

Iago: I would not have your jrec and noble 
nature 

Out of self bounty be abused, look to’t: 
I know yottr country disposition well: 
In Venice they do let God see the 
pranks 

They dare not show their husbands: 

their best conscience 
Is not to leave undone but /{cep un¬ 
known. 

OriiH.i.o: Dost thou say so? 

I too : She did deceive her father, marrying 
you. 

And when she seemed In shake and 
fear your looks. 

She loved them most. 

Omifllo : And so she did. 

Iago: Why, go to then. 

She that so young could give out such 
a seeming 

To seal her father's eyes up. close as 

oak. 

He thought 'tu ns witchcraft. 

A few lines later, he refers directly to the colour 
difference. 

Not to affect many proposed matches. 

Of her own clime, complexion and degree. 
Whereto we see in all things nature rends. 

Fie, we may smell in such a will most rank- 
Foul disproportion, thoughts unnatural. 

But pardon me: f do not in position 
Distinctly speak of her. though l may fear 
Her will, recoiling to her better judgment. 

Mav fall to match you with her country-forms. 
And happi/v repent. 

Once Othello allows himself to suspect that 
Desdemona may not he the person she seems, 
she cannot allay the suspicion by speaking the 
truth, but she can appear to confirm it by telling 
a lie. Hence the catastrophic effect when she 
denies having lost the handkerchief. 


If Othello cannot trust her, then he can trust 
nobody and nothing and precisely what she has 
done is not important. In the scene where he 
pretends that the Castle is a brothel of which 
Emilia is the Madam, he accuses Desdemona, 
not of adultery with Cassio, but of nameless 
orgies. 

Alas, what ignorant sin have l committed? 
Was this fair paper, this most goodly book 
Made to write whore on. What committed? 
Committed. O thou public commoner, 

I should make very forges of my cheeks 
That would to cinders burn up modesty 
Did l but speak deeds. 

And, as Mr. Eliot has pointed out, in his fare 
well speech his thoughts are not on Desde¬ 
mona at all but upon his relation to Venice, and 
he ends by identifying himself with another 
outsider, the Moslem Turk, who beat a 
Venetian and traduced the state. 

r 

E verybody must pity Desdemona, but I 
cannot bring myself to like her. Her deter¬ 
mination to marry Othello—it was she who 
virtually did the proposing—seems the romantic 
crush of a silly schoolgirl rather than a mature 
affection: it is Othello’s adventures, so unlike 
the civilian life she knows, which captivate her 
rather than Othello as a person. He may not 
have practised witchcraft, but, in fact, she is 
.spell-bound. And despite all Brabantio’s preju¬ 
dices, her deception of her own father makes 
an unpleasant impression: Shakespeare does not 
allow us to forget that the shock of the marriage 
kills him. 

Then, she seems more aware than is agreeable 
of the honour she has done Othello by becoming 
his wife. When Iago tells Cassio that “our 
General’s wife is now the General” and, soon 
afterwards, soliloquises 

Ihs soul is so enfettered to her love 
That she may make, unmake, do what she list 
Even as her appetite shall play the god 
With hir weak function 

he is, no doubt, exaggerating, but there is much 
truth in what he says. Before Cassio speaks to 
her, she has already discussed him with her hus¬ 
band and learned that he is to be reinstated as 
soon as is opportune. A sensible wife would 
have told Cassio this and left matters alone. In 
continuing to badger Othello, she betrays a 
desire to prove to herself and to Cassio that she 
can make her husband do as she pleases. 

Her lie about the handkerchief is, in itself, a 
trivial fib, but had she really regarded her bus- 
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band as her equal, she might have admitted the 
loss. As it is, she is frightened because she is 
suddenly confronted with a man whose sensi¬ 
bility and superstitions are alien to her. 

Though her relation with Cassio is perfectly 
innocent, one cannot but share Iago’s doubts 
as to the durability of the marriage. It is worth 
noting that, in the willow-song scene with 
Emilia. she speaks with admiration of Ludovico 
and then turns to the topic of adultery. Of 
course, she discusses this in general terms and 
is shocked by Emilia’s attitude, but she does dis¬ 
cuss the subject and she does listen to what 
Kmilia has to say about husbands and wises. 
It is as if she had suddenly realised that she had 
made a mesalliance and that the sort of man 
she ought to have married was someone of her 
own class and colour like Ludovico. Given a 
few more years of Othello and of Emilia's in¬ 
fluence and she might well, one feels, have taken 
a lover. 

A nd so one comes back to where one 
started, to Iago, the sole agent in the 

play. 

A play, as Shakespeare said, is a mirror held 
lip to nature. This particular mirror hears the 
date 1604 but, when wc look into it, the face 
that confronts us is our Own in 1961. We hear 
Iago say the same words and see him do the 
same things as an Elizabethan audience heard 
and saw, but what they mean to us cannot he 
exactly the same. To his first audience and even, 
maybe, to his creator, Iago appeared to he just 
another Machiavellian villain who might exist 
in real life but with whom one would never 
dream of identifying oneself. To us, I think, he 
is a much more alarming figure; wc cannot hiss 
at him when he appears as wc can hiss at the 
villain in a Western movie because none of us 
can honestly say that he does not understand 
linw such a wicked person can exist. For is nor 
Iago, the practical joker, a parabolic figure for 
the autonomous pursuit of scientific knowledge 
through experiment which wc all, whether wc 
are scientists or not, take for granted as natural 
and right? 

As Nietzsche said, experimental science is the 
last flower of asceticism. The investigator must 
discard all his feelings, hopes, and fears as a 
human person and reduce himself ro a dis¬ 
embodied observer of events upon which he 
passes no value judgment. Iago is an ascetic. 
“Love,” he says, “is merely a lust of the blood, 
and a permission of the will.” 


The knowledge sought bv science is only one 
kind of knowledge. Another kind is that im¬ 
plied by the Biblical phrase "Then Adam knew 
Eve, his wife,” and it is this kind I still mean 
when I say “I know John Smith very well." I 
cannot know in this sense without being known 
in return. If I know John Smith well, he must 
also know me well. 

But, iu the scientific sense of knowledge, I 
can only know that which does not and cannot 
know me. Feeling unwell, I go to my doctor 
who examines me, says “You have Asian flu,” 
and gives me an injection. The Asian virus is 
as unaware of my doctor's existence as his 
victims arc of a practical joker. 

Further, to know in the scientific sense means, 
ultimately, to-havc-powcr-ovcr. To the degree 
that human beings are authentic persons, unique 
and self-creating, they cannot be scientifically 
known. But human beings arc not pure persons, 
like angels; they arc also biological organisms, 
almost identical in their functioning, and, to a 
gieater or lesser degree, they arc neurotic, that 
is to say, less free than they imagine because 
of fears and desires of which they have no 
personal knowledge hut could and ought to 
have. 

Ilcncc, it is always possible to reduce human 
beings to the status of things which are com¬ 
pletely scientifically knowablc and completely 
controllable. 

This can be done by direct action on their 
bodies with drugs, lohotomies, deprivation of 
sleep, etc. The diilituliy about this method is 
that your victims will know that you are trying 
to enslave them and, since nobody wishes to 
Ik- a slave, they will object, so that it can only 
Ik- practised upon minorities, like prisoners and 
lunatics who are physically incapable of 
resisting. 

The other method is to play on the fears and 
desires of which you are aware and they arc not 
until they enslave themselves. In this case, con¬ 
cealment of your real intention is not only pos¬ 
sible but essential, for if people know they arc 
being played upon, they will not believe what 
you say or do what you suggest. Ait advertise¬ 
ment based on snob appeal, for example, can 
only succeed with jieoplc who arc unaware that 
they aie snobs anil that their snobbish feelings 
are being appealed to, and to whom, therefore, 
your advertisement seems as honest as Iago 
seems to Othello. 
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Iago’s treatment of Othello conforms to 
Bacon’s definition of scientific enquiry as put¬ 
ting Nature to the question. If a member of 
the audience were to interrupt the play and 
ask him: “What are you doing?”—could not 
Iago answer with a boyish giggle, “Nothing. 
I’m only trying to find out what Othello is 
really like.” And we must admit that his ex¬ 
periment is highly successful. By the end of the 
play he does know the scientific truth about the 
object to which he has reduced Othello. That 
is what makes his parting shot “What you 
/(notv, you \now" so terrifying, for by then 
Othello has become a thing, incapable of know¬ 
ing anything. 

And why shouldn’t Iago do this? After all, he 
has certainly acquired knowledge. What makes 
it impossible for us to condemn him sclf- 
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righteously is that, in our culture, wc have all 
accepted the notion that the right to know is 
absolute and unlimited. The gossip column is 
one side of the medal; the cobalt bomb the 
other. We are quite prepared to admit that, 
while food and sex are good in themselves, an 
uncontrolled pursuit of either is not, but it is 
difficult for us to believe that intellectual 
curiosity is a desire like any other, and to realise 
that correct knowledge and truth are not 
identical. To apply a categorical imperative to 
knowing, so that, instead of asking “What can 
I know?” wc ask “What, at this moment, am 
I meant to know?"—to entertain the possibility 
that the only knowledge which can be true for 
us is the knowledge we can live up to—that 
seems to all of us crazy and almost immoral. 
But, in that case, who arc we to say to Iago— 
“No, you mustn’t”? 


Circus Lion 

Lumbering haunches, pussyfoot tread, a pride of 
Lions under the arcs 

Walk in, leap up, sit pedestailed there and glum 
As a row of Dickensian clerks. 

Their eyes are slag. Only a muscle flickering, 

A bored, theatrical roar 

Witttess now to the furnaces that drove them 
Kxultant along the spoor. 

In prey ward, elastic leap they art? sent through paper 
I loops at another’s will 

And a whip’s crack: afterwards, in their cages, 

They tear the provided kill. 

Caught young, can this public animal ever dream of 
Stars, distances and thunders? 

Does he twitch in sleep for ticks, dried water-holes, 
llogue elephants, or hunters? 

Sawdust, not burning desert, is the ground 
Of his to-fro, to-fro, pacing, 

Barred with the zebra shadows that imply 
Stm’s free wheel, man’s coercing. 

See this abdicated beast, once king 
Of them all, nibble his claws: 

Not anger enough left—no, nor despair— 

To break his teeth on the bars. 


C. Day\ etvis 



Two Poems by Hilary Corke 

The River 

So we went with my father in a two-cylinder Rover 
To Tewkesbury, where we hired a boat (he had been 
A rowing-man in his time). By King John’s bridge 
The water-troops were herded by sharp arches; 

We passed by that, and then the widening scene 
Of liquid movement counting her pebbles over. 

The banks reclined, with short fat willows leaning- 
To leave their long-leaved hair-do’s and discuss 
What garters of light were rippling up their thighs; 
The river-skin gleamed broad and luminous. 
Reflecting stilly loose-strife, codlius and cream, 

'Fill we multiplied their stars with human meaning. 

The plash of the oars, the grunt of the rowlocks and 
The hushing ridges the mild water made 
Between my fingers dangling. Overhead 
Tho sky was an equal river, pent in trees, 

With rare white boats that ran before the breeze 
But no more ruffled or more tenanted. 


My father rowed in a vest, with large moustaches 
Drooping safe in the shade of a small straw hat. 

We took our turns at the rudder. And now we see 
Twining Ferry, a quiet white pub with its feeL 
In the sleepy Avon water, and flowering rushes 
Spatting the alder ankles, and gaze; to greet 

Round only one bend more the familiar landing 

Where we shall tie and carefully clamber ashore 

And the rug will be spread and the sandwiches and the apples 

And Corona fruit-drinks appear from a heavenly store 

In a pasture-corner alive with dimples and dapples; 

And the peace of repletion that passeth all understanding. 


O and the electric dragonflies like noons 

Arid the bathe (One Hour after Lunch) as one opened one’s eyes 

Far below water into a thick green world 

Of soupy shadowing, and the water-boatmen 

Swimming on stilts and yes ! the frog-green furled 

Leaf spikes of the arrowhead and ihe surprise 

Of the mussel-shells with pearls that tiled one tiny 

Beach in an inlet, and then the nettle-thickets 

All round the disused lock with knots of spiny 

Black caterpillars that would be tortoiseshells; 

And the roofless mill, and the notice that said “ Beware, 

This bridge is dangerous.” Cross it if you dure ! 
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We dared and crossed it, and the August sun 
Sloped colder down its slideway and our mother’s 
Voice was calling “Childrenf It’s time, children.” 

The swifter flight downstream. She put to bed 
Fifty inches of visions, bright and bewildering. 

Then sleep came sudden and the river fled. 

So then I slept thirty years and awoke where I am, 

Tn a parked car by a bypass where a brash 
River of animate iron pours honking through 
Channels of Nuhomes like a pustular rash, 

Though still from the butcherly-pollarded elms a few 
tinabashable sparrows regard the blue. . . . 

It is not just my childhood, not mine alone. 

Rut what is happening to almost, everything 
Seeing that almost everywhere and swiftly 
Iri once not so small England's narrowing range 
Both the innocent and the other and strange 
Grow hourly so all-knowing and all-known. 

Boltons at Midwinter 

Boltons at midwinter, the laburnum locked, 

The double may in chains, the season’s fetters: 

The cries of children from the frozen playground. 

I .oaves of the planes lay sodden, now lie stiff 
Below the gothic arms; the gutter’s jungle 
Compacts in floors of browned and shooting crystal. 

And the bitten lip of the iron park stays dumb, 

The impressive stuccos of the residences 
Questioning with reflected light in vain 

From blind bright glass that holds minutely imaged, 

Spent, out of India, down the contractive air 
Fluttering to lair, a single wind beat plane. 

Mudflat, Saxon saltings, mudflat of Thames 
("reeky and rushy with fisli-eating waterbird 
Zigging on jagged estuarial skies, 

Though paved and groved and grooved with hurrying buses 
You keep your sourness still that still abides 
Clenched in your sewers below the skin one rides. 

And northern stillness (your returning mew of children), 
English holding of breath like bread asleep 
Before the working leaven and the oven, 

As through your planes the noon ’plane from Karachi 

So only in your pewter marble move 

The forking veins of negroes, loose and burning. 
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The Teddy Boy International 

Unhappy Hooligans 


T he view thal the Teddy buy movement 
and the increase of lawlessness among 
British youth represent something new, a ‘’now 
wave” in delinquency, arising front a specific 
combination of contemporary social conditions, 
is strengthened if one looks at the international 
scene. Reports of youthful disturbances similar 
to those in Britain have come from a number 
of countries; mostly they arc countries which 
are technically and industrially advanced 
(although there are also interesting stories from 
others, like the report from Greece that local 
Teddy boys, called by tl; ; s name, had engaged 
in the pastime of throwing yoghourt in people's 
laces and as punishment had their heads shaved, 
evidently a successful deterrent). Especially 
during the last few years, it was not hard to 
find newspaper reports of disturbances to match 
those of Britain; in the first place from the 
United States, where the public has been shocked 
by such startling revelations as that in a single 
vear about 5 per cent of American children 
get into trouble with the police or the courts, 
and that youngsters under 21 constitute over 
half those arrested for car thefts and robbery. 

■ Daytona Reach, Florida. Nearly 4,000 car 
enthusiasts in their teens fought police and 
firemen for five hours to-day in riots which began 
when police ordered a group of youngsters to 
stop making acceleration tests on a main street. 
The youngsters slashed tyres of cars, smashed 
shop windows and tore down advertisements 
before armed police dispersed them. 

New York.. New violence flared vesterday 
among packs of unruly teenagers stalking the 
streets of New York. The newest outbreak, in 
more than a week of tenement jungle warfare 
that has claimed four lives and caused several 
critical injuries, occurred in Brooklyn. Two men 
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were siun by a gang that ambushed them with a 
shotgun blast of birdshot as they left a restaur¬ 
ant. The victims of the unprovoked attack were 
taken to a hospital (or treatment of painful in¬ 
juries. The shooting came only a few hours after 
polite prevented an all-out gang battle in the 
Bronx between members ol ihe Scorpion and 
Ford ham Baldies gangs, made up of both white 
ami Negro boys Deteclises moved in on the 
hoys in a park. They arrested 14 youths and 
sci/ed an assortment of lethal weapons. New 
York (lily officials scheduled .1 meeting with 
State Youth Commission officials today to deter 
mine win liter Stale help is needed to combat 
tlie teenage dime wave 

Or to turn to Europe, the following reports 
from Germany, Austria, France, and Sweden 
are typical of many which could have been 
quoted: 

Duisburg, Gernianv. Thirty tlnee young people 
were arrested yesterday after a night in which 
hundreds of excited people had milled in the 
streets, smashing street lights, damaging private 
cars and slatting free fights The disturbance, 
which reached the projxiriion of a minor riot, 
followed similar incidents in Hamburg, Frank - 
fnrt and Brunswick. A police spokesman said 
that hardly a day seemed to pass without reports 
of some pitched but aimless battles between young 
rowdies and members of the public, the police 
or the new armed forces. 

Vienna. The Hulbstarkrn -the leather-jacketed 
“Teddy Boy’’ gangs of Western Germany—have 
spread to Austria, and the steady increase in 
teenage delinquency in the country is alarming 
the Austrian people. Nearly every day in the 
past few months police have reported at least 
one clash Ik- tween the Halbstarkcn gangs in 
Vienna. Police patrols have had to lie increased 
in many Vienna districts to keep down violence. 
Criminal activity by teenagers has trebled Com¬ 
pared with pre-war. The Vienna police are taking 
concerted action to put down gangs. They comb 
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out regularly the public-houses and coffee-houses 
where the gangs have been known to meet. 

Paris. Twenty-six adolescents between 14 and 
20 years arrested and detained; clubs, bicycle 
chains, and buckled belts and similar weapons 
confiscated by the police. This was the balance- 
sheet of an expedition organised last night in 
the 15th Arrondisscment by a band of blousons 
noirs (blackjackcts). For several months the 
police had watched a band of young ruffians 
from the Saint-Lambert quarter, who had been 
indulging in public violence. Last night, about 
a hundred boys from this band, all dressed in 
leather jackets and blue jeans, gathered in an 
organised force at a street crossing for a battle 
with a rival band from Vanves. As the latter did 
not turn up, the blousons noirs began to smash 
up a caf£. The arrival of the police started off 
scenes of child chase amidst the traffic.... 

Stockholm. Gang criminality had hitherto been 
of minor importance in Sweden. Since 1958, 
however, several youthful gangs in the real sense 
of the word have been exposed, most of them in 
Stockholm. These gangs are mostly made up of 
youngsters in the age-group 13-18 years, mostly 
from the same city block, who terrorise other 
young people as well as adults.... They arc ruth¬ 
less towards one of their own who does not 
conform to the behaviour pattern of the gang. 
Their weapons include stilettos, air guns and 
bicycle chains. In October, 1958, one such gang 
caused a sensation when the members brutally 
beat up a boy in the very centre of Stockholm 
for having broken with the gang.... 

Such reports from Sweden, with its tradition 
of neutrality, its high living standard and en¬ 
lightened welfare institutions, have attracted 
special attention because the lawlessness of the 
young rioters has been on a surprising scale. 
And, just to show that not only capitalist 
countries arc involved, the following story from 
the Soviet newspaper Mosl^ovs^y Komsomolyeti 
(January 22nd, 1959) shows that conditions in 
Leningrad parks arc at times not so altogether 
different from those in Central Park, New 
York: 

Moscow. It is a shocking event that through 
lack of proper foresight, a Moscow youth has 
been stabbed to death by eight hooligans in a 
Leningrad park. Our seventccn-ycar-old Comrade 
Vadim Trainin of Moscow had gone to Lenin¬ 
grad early this month on a vacation. While there 
he contacted the Young Communist League head¬ 
quarters and asked to go on patrol with one of 
their squads whose task it is to aid the militia 
in keeping order in the city. Together with two 
other boys and three girls, Trainin was put into 
a squad which was assigned to patrol duty in the 
city’s Lenin Park. 

In the park, the squad was set upon by a 
hooligan gang and it appears that the two other 


boys and the three girls abandoned young Trainin 
who was thereupon stabbed to death. 

In this needless tragedy, it must be said that 
the Leningrad Young Communist League has 
evidently treated this killing with an unjustifiable 
lightmindedness. We find it essential that the 
perpetrators of this crime should pay the fitting 
penalty. We further recommend that all Young 
Communist squads on patrol duty should be of 
adequate size and should include young people 
able to handle trouble. 

There is, in fact, evidence that what the Com¬ 
munist press calls “hooliganism” is a serious 
problem in the Soviet Union and (he East Euro¬ 
pean satellite states. In Communist Poland this 
is openly admitted. How large the problem is 
in the Soviet Union is not easy to say. However, 
the censored Soviet press only admits defects in 
Soviet life when they have reached major pro¬ 
portions, so that when Soviet newspapers 
repeatedly complained about drunkenness and 
hooliganism among the youth in cities like 
Moscow, Leningrad, Tiflis, Odessa, RostoV, and 
Sverdlovsk, it is fair to conclude that delin¬ 
quency had become a major headache for the 
Soviet authorities. 

To turn to Asia, consistent reports from post¬ 
war Japan tell of insubordination at hjgh schools 
or in the streets in American style and almost 
on American scale. Figures quoted in alarmed 
articles in the Japanese press reveal that, as 
compared with 1938, the number of Japanese 
youngsters, including students, picked up on 
charges of vandalism, truancy, and drunken¬ 
ness had increased just about tenfold. 

All in all, therefore, the evidence seems to be 
that there is a new spirit of lawlessness abroad 
among modern youth which has found 
organised and violent expression in a number 
of advanced industrial countries. 

A New Phenomenon? 

oes all this amount to a new social 
phenomenon, to be studied as such? 

I think it does, even though some of those 
working in the field argue that when one con¬ 
siders individual cases, there is nothing new in 
the pattern of delinquency, which is by now 
well documented. A common individual 
starting-point is insecurity in childhood, due to 
a broken home or bad family background. A 
child from such a home, feeling emotionally 
insecure and unloved, rejects rather than leaves 
his home. School to such a youngster often 
appears a mere meaningless accompaniment oi 
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the home which has failed him; the one prospect 
of security, esteem, and status seems to lie in 
the street gang and defiance of society: and this 
often is the start of delinquency. This estab¬ 
lished pattern, it is said, has in no way changed, 
except in such detail as the fashion for exag¬ 
gerated costume. Secondly, it has also been 
argued that the whole delinquency problem is 
not as large and general as is commonly made 
out. The official statistics of the United States, 
for instance, so as to avoid racial distinction, 
fail to reveal what a large proportion of juvenile 
crime is concentrated among ethnic groups like 
Negroes or Puerto Rican immigrants, living 
under squalid conditions of discrimination 
which must encourage crime. 

Thirdly, there is of course the war. In Europe, 
the children born in 1939-45 are adolescents 
of to-day. In Britain, case studies have traced 
some adolescent lawlessness back to the effect 
of wijr-time dislocation on children—the bomb¬ 
ing of British cities, the disruption of family 
life through evacuation, the prolonged absence 
of millions of fathers. Germany, of course, 
suffered still more. In view of the large number 
of young Germans who have grown up as 
orphans or with only one parent, the surprising 
thing is not the level of German juvenile crime 
and rowdincss but that there is not more of it. 
The same could be said of Japan. The unrulincss 
of Japanese students must have its roots at 
least in part in the disturbance of the war, 
reinforced by the shocks of defeat, the atom 
bombs, and surrender. Again, in countries like 
Russia and Poland, military and civilian loss 
of life was far greater than anything experienced 
in the West. The effects on the minds of young 
children must have been catastrophic and it is 
therefore not surprising if under the gloss of 
Communist repression and censorship, these 
effects have been working themselves out 
.through such phenomena as widespread adoles¬ 
cent delinquency. 

All these arguments carry some weight, yet 
they cannot really explain the international 
wave of youthful unrest—they certainly cannot 
explain it away. For one thing, the delinquency 
figures in many countries are simply too large. 
In Britain, for example, they are much higher 
than they should be in view of the progress in 
social welfare on every side. It seems also clear 
that the aftermath of the war can be only a very 
partial explanation of the unrest. Neutral 
Sweden, to quote only one instance, has after 


all been beset by this same problem. In the 
United States, again, the figure of young people, 
convicted has risen so regularly year by year—*, 
by now uninterruptedly for nine years—and ; 
the lawlessness has been spreading from the big 
cities into the small towns and suburbia—that, 
whatever one may think of war aftermath, the 
phenomenon must be connected with current 
developments in American society, as indeed it 
very obviously is. 

Furthermore, the recent rise in delinquency 
has some very special features. In most countries 
it has occurred in conditions of rising material 
welfare, which has caused some German experts 
to give it the name of die Wohlfahrts\riminali- 
taet —“welfare criminality.” Again, in a general 
reading of reports, from other countries as well 
as from Britain, the new youthful violence seems 
to have become curiously stylised, linked with a 
special gang life and special fashions. Not all 
those who dressed in Teddy Boy style or in 
the style of the Halbstar\cn in Germany and 
Austria were actual delinquents, perhaps indeed 
not more than a fraction. Nevertheless, the spirit 
of rebellion denoted by the costume and the 
rise in youthful criminality have noticeably 
gone together. And they have gone together 
rather viciously. In the United States, public 
opinion has been roused by the fully-fledged 
gangsterism recently displayed by juvenile street 
gangs. What brought Britain’s Teddy Boys their 
international publicity was not merely their 
eccentric dress and trend towards violence—in 
earlier days there was plenty of violence in in¬ 
dustrial England—but their cult of amorality 
and the brutality with which they have set upon 
out-numbered victims. (Again, without stressing 
it too far, we can bring a parallel from behind 
the Iron Curtain. When Soviet newspapers in 
i960 carried renewed articles against “young 
criminals and bandits” and threatened the death 
penalty for those caught with flick-knives, it 
indicated that the Soviet authorities faced a 
similar problem of youthful amorality.) 

Apart prom such violent crime, and to go back 
to youthful lawlessness in the wider sense, it is 
also significant that in various countries new 
names have simultaneously been coined for these 
young offenders who are readily identifiable by 
their provocative dress and attitude. In the 
United States they have been called “Rebels 
without a Cause,” a name which sums up the 
movement. In Britain, the Edwardian dress 
associated with the rowdincss gave rise to the 
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name “Teddy Boys,” which survived the 
costume. In Western Germany and Austria, the 
similar gangs of provocatively-dressed adolescent 
rowdies have been called the Halbstar\en , the 
“half-strong." In Sweden, trouble-makers were 
referred to as the S\inn{nutte or “leather- 
jackets,” a name originally for gangs of youths 
obsessed by a craze for motor-cycle racing in the 
streets. France similarly has her blousons noirs, 
or “blackjackets.” The Japanese, elegant as 
ever, have coined the name taiyozofy, or 
“children of the sun,” for their new groups of 
anti-social youth. The Australians, more briefly, 
have termed theirs “bodgies.” And it is in¬ 
structive that Soviet abuse has been directed not 
only at the lowly mass of hooligans but also 
at the stilyagi, or “style boys,” a type of defiant, 
educated Soviet youths whose elaborate hair¬ 
styles, draped jackets, and crepe soles, as well 
as their addiction to jazz, show that in spite of 
censorship they have tried to model themselves 
on the Teddy Boy international. 

W hat does it all amount to? I found 
myself asking this question one night in 
Hamburg when by chance I happened to be a 
spectator of one of the Halbstar\en mass out¬ 
bursts. The immediate pretext for it had been 
a concert by the rock-and-roll experts Bill Haley 
and his Comets. Earlier concerts by Bill Haley 
in West Berlin and Essen had already led to 
mass teenage riots and vandalism, and so it 
happened in Hamburg. When I came on the 
scene, a crowd of two thousand adolescent boys 
and girls, who earlier had stopped the recital 
and smashed chairs and windows in the hall, 
was still milling in a dense mob in the square 
outside. They seemed in a frenzy, yelling insults 
and in some cases fighting squads of baffled 
policemen, who were trying to clear the streets, 
at first good-naturedly, but in the end, amidst 
rising tempers, found it necessary to disperse 
hysterical youngsters by use of tear-gas. The 
whole spectacle was baffling. Germany in a not 
so recent past had seen riots over mass unem¬ 
ployment; later, the political mob violence of the 
Nazis; but this was quite different. These Ger¬ 
man teenagers were living in a dull, prosperous 
Germany; they looked healthy and well-dressed 
—so what lay behind their excited frenzy, their 
anger, their trivial rebellion without a cause? 

Or, for that matter, what lay behind the 
violence of the American street gangs or that of 
the Teddy Boys? Or what was the reason for 
the striking rise in juvenile crime in the ’fifties 


in so many advanced countries? Adding it all 
up, it seemed hard to doubt that there was 
something afoot, that there were some aspects 
of our materialistic, mechanised 20th-century 
society—something in the way of life, in the 
break-up of traditional authority, in the values 
of the news in the headlines, which encouraged 
widespread youthful cynicism in general and 
rather violent delinquency in particular. It is 
against this wider background of the unrest of 
a generation that, I think, the Teddy Boy should 
be viewed. However, in each country this un¬ 
rest has also taken on its own» characteristic 
cultural forms. 

The Post-war Restoration 

S een in an international context if it is to 
be also seen in proportion, British experi¬ 
ence is not unique. Clearly, there is something 
in the spirit of this post-war age of ours which 
encourages a particular kind of youthful 
malaise. Travelling through Europe, talking to 
people specially concerned with youth problems, 
one gains the impression of something like a 
near-universal trend at work, though it is also 
important to realise that its impact is as yet 
very uneven in different countries. 

But then the history of Western Europe since 
the war has altogether been unexpected. It is 
already no longer easy to recall the starting- 
point, the end of the war and its first chaotic 
aftermath. From the later years of the war, there 
is one persistent image which has remained in 
my own mind—a composite image of bombed, 
jagged ruins flanking dusty roads, along which, 
as we drove, one overtook groups of numbed, 
shocked refugees—the picture seemed to sym¬ 
bolise the destruction of a continent. My per¬ 
sonal tour had begun in Southern Italy, near 
Naples, where in the first weeks of occupation 
hungry, ragged boys from the slums offered 
Allied soldiers their sisters (or that was the 
tale) and stole every movable part of a jeep left 
unattended for a minute. Their sheer predatori¬ 
ness seeked like an echo from life of centuries 
ago. I can recall many troubled discussions 
during which we, the uneasy victors, concluded 
that this lawlessness would be an enduring 
pattern to be repeated all over Europe, and 
more especially in the countries which had most 
directly and most cruelly suffered from the war. 

Not a bit of it, of course. Southern Italy, it is 
true, still represents a specif problem. Since the 
war Italy has remained a state virtually divided. 
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into two separate countries with quite different 
standards of living. Southern Italy is still., a 
museum piece of a region where the classic 
European extremes of wealth and poverty of a 
century ago remain disgracefully preserved. 
With this, not surprisingly, goes a historic 
tradition in youthful crime. Boys and girls 
from the most poverty-stricken families still 
grow up, as it were, in the spirit of an anti¬ 
society. A person steals or cheats simply in order 
to eat; the rich and powerful are always regarded 
as natural oppressors; if a living cannot be got 
by straightforward work, it will be got by other 
means. (Crime figures in parts of the Italian 
South are, in fact, six times higher than in the 
cities of the North.) 

However, in the rest of Italy, especially the 
industrialised North, and in the other two 
Western European countries which had suffered 
the greatest losses, the most extensive dislocation 
and material damage during the war, France 
and Germany—the expected did not happen. 
The surprising development in these countries 
is not that there should have been a post-war 
increase in delinquency, but that it was no 
greater, that the problem should have remained 
relatively so small. 


On the face of it, it woe.id not have been sur¬ 
prising if France, Italy, and Western Germany 
had after the war been troubled by juvenile 
delinquency on a really large scale. AH three 
countries were for some years catastrophically 
affected by war; the population of each country 
witnessed the shock of defeat, the collapse of a 
regime, occupation by foreign troops; each 
suffered heavy casualties; vast numbers of men 
were taken away as prisoners-of-war, families 
were disrupted, children grew up shocked, 
harassed, and deprived. Yet in the outcome the 
rise in post-war delinquency in these countries 
was relatively less than in Britain, less than in 
neutral Sweden, and considerably less than in 
the United States. 

During the immediate period after the war, 
while chaos still ruled, the relative orderliness 
and quietism of youth was perhaps not so sur¬ 
prising. The very shock of defeat produced not 
only numbness but also a positive response. The 
need to overcome the enormous difficulties in 
the way of reconstruction, the pent-up desire for 
normalcy—these things became like an over¬ 
riding purpose to which everyone in some way 
subscribed, and which held the fabric of society 
together. But there was also something else in 



these three countries. In all of them, I „_, 

traditional bourgeois culture was more deeply 
entrenched than elsewhere—the essentially bour¬ 
geois society of these countries was therefore not 
only able to recover more quickly from the 
ravages of war, but also to offer stronger: 
resistance against the mass attack of the voices 
of the new society. 

T his can be seen in the special circum¬ 
stances of each country—certainly in 
France. One might have thought that the odds 
would be against orderliness in everyday French 
life. 

For most of the post-war period, the country 
suffered from governmental instability ana 
general cynicism in politics; the currency was 
repeatedly dc-valued; during the ’fifties, one 
unpopular colonial war was lost while another 
went on being waged without end. Other aspects 
of French life, too, might have been thought 
likely to cause unrest and delinquency. The dif¬ 
ference between wealth and poverty in many 
parts of France remained sharp and provocative. 
The French housing shortage was particularly 
acute. By North European standards, French 
slums, even those bordering on the luxury dis¬ 
tricts of Paris, were appalling. Overcrowding 
drove French children into the street and created 
a peculiarly French juvenile vagrancy problem. 
In Paris alone, hundreds of children are still 
annually picked up on this charge. The problem 
of alcoholism, destructive of family life, was also 
rather larger in France than elsewhere. In addi¬ 
tion, for a rich country, France was relatively 
deficient in sport and recreation facilities and 
in youth clubs. 

Considering all this, French teenagers have 
been astonishingly law-abiding, and this, to my 
mind, is due to two things. The first is the 
resilience of French bourgeois culture, springing 
from its conservatism. Under the massive impact 
of post-war industrialisation, French life, too, 
has been affected by the new outlook of the 
affluent society which goes with mass consump¬ 
tion, mass advertising, glossy magazines, and 
television. Yet the resistance to this outlook in 
France has also been particularly strong. In this 
respect, at least, the notorious immobiltsme of 
French society may have its advantages. The 
narrowness of French small-town life, the class 
antagonisms, the deep-rooted differences between 
Catholics and anti-clericalists, town and country, 
north and south, the jealously maintained local 
attachments, the still living proud tradition of. 
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individual craftsmanship as well as that of un¬ 
economic small shops and bars—all these aspects 
of French particularism, whatever their defects, 
have also helped to protect the country, and 
especially French youth, against that sense of 
rootlessncss and the anonymity which emanates 
from a mass consumption society. 

In the second place, although this is also 
changing, French family life is still noticeably 
different from that of the English-speaking 
countries and so is the French education system. 
Both are still authoritarian, in a bourgeois sense. 
While French schools insist on intellectual dis¬ 
cipline—permissive education is much less 
known—moral responsibility for the children 
remains with the parents. By comparison with 
their British or American counterparts, French 
boys and girls still live rather less among their 
own age-group, and are much more at home 
under the eye of their parents. Like certain old- 
fashioned touches in French school education, 
this traditionalism in family life may have its 
disadvantages, but it also seems a stabilising 
influence on youth. Nor is it confined to the 
Catholic middle class. While the French Com¬ 
munist Party with its millions of adherents may 
no longer be a dynamic political force, it is 
worth noting that it remains a powerful social 
force. In its day, the Party created a whole 
framework for family and social life, and much 
of this still remains intact, especially in solid 
working-class areas. In such areas, boys and girls 
attend Communist clubs and go hiking in Com¬ 
munist groups, but in a prescribed way and no 
less under the eye of their parents than bour¬ 
geois children. 

Much the same applies to Italian youth. In 
post-war Italy, too, one might have expected a 
large-scale delinquency problem to arise. The 
peninsula was fought over for two terrible years, 
refugees trudged before the Allied armies, 
families were disrupted, and post-war recovery 
came only slowly. The end of the war also saw 
the abject collapse of the whole Fascist view of 
life drilled into the young—the picture of their 
fathers in black shirts was suddenly ridiculous. 
The contrast between the booming industrial 
North and the stagnant, poverty-stricken South 
remained also as sharp as ever. From this con¬ 
trast alone, as young Southerners left home to 
seek work in the North, one might have 
expected a sharp rise in Italian adolescent 
delinquency, yet this has not happened. As the 
Rome correspondent of The Times reported, 


those young Italians who imitated their wilder 
counterparts abroad were more trying to keep 
up with the spirit of the age, rather than rebel¬ 
ling against it. 

What is generally absent is that special kind of 
delinquency based on a need for self-assertion 
and a rejection of the limits of conformity. 
Italian youth is still very conformist. 

For most observers who have watched the 
excited reactions of the Italian authorities and 
press to relatively small instances of Italian 
youth kicking over the traces, the reasons are 
fairly plain. Even in the wealthiest and most 
industrialised cities of the North, Italian society 
is still heavily traditional in good bourgeois 
style. The tradition is, of course, that of cen¬ 
turies of Catholic social and family life, but this 
is not all—the tradition of Catholic religious 
observance has proved no bar to rising delin¬ 
quency in Brooklyn or Boston. The Italian 
tradition is also that of a most deep-rooted bour¬ 
geois culture; even in anti-Catholic working-class 
areas, no young Italian is as yet so uprooted 
from family, village, church, and local culture 
as his counterpart in London or New York. 
The way of life for youth is still heavily pre¬ 
scribed by its elders. 

A n even more striking example of a bour- 
. geois society resisting change, and so 
resisting the new delinquency, is that of 
Western Germany. 

Even if one takes the atmosphere of con¬ 
tinuous economic boom into account, the un¬ 
expected and dull tranquillity of recent German 
life has indeed been extraordinary, for quite 
apart from the psychologically ravaging effect 
of the Nazi regime and the war, actual physical 
German casualties were enormous. In as many 
as three million German families of 1957, one 
parent was missing, usually of course the father. 
In addition, very large numbers of young Ger- >. 
mans have come over as refugees from Eastern 
Germany without their parents. If one were to 
draw a parallel with British experience, one 
would have thought that such wholesale dis¬ 
ruption of families should have produced a 
steep rise in delinquency, yet this has not hap¬ 
pened. Western Germany has indeed been 
troubled by delinquency, but not more seriously 
than Britain, even rather less. 

The explanation, I think, lies in the enduring 
and highly authoritative structure of German 
bourgeois society. An astonishing aspect of 
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German post-war life has been the outward 
restoration of this bourgeois look. Travelling 
through Western Germany to-day, one might 
think that the past had never happened. It is 
not only a matter of the extraordinary physical 
re-building. The terrible instability of German 
society during the inter-war years—the inflation, 
the mass unemployment, Nazism, the officially 
encouraged rebellion of children against their 
parents, the disruptive teachings of Hitler and 
Goebbels—it might all never have been. Sud¬ 
denly the old traditions of Germany all seemed 
to be back in force: the heavy authority of Ger¬ 
man superiors, officials, judges, and indus¬ 
trialists; of professors, teachers, and employers; 
of the German ideal of industrious apprentice¬ 
ship and of punctual and efficient work; perhaps 
even, relatively speaking, the traditional 
authority of the German father over his family. 
As observers have remarked, there has been 
something almost unreal about this air of West 
German social tranquillity. It is a bourgeois 
restoration that goes with not thinking about 
Nazi days; it has almost brought back to Ger¬ 
many something of the spirit of the old 
bourgeois days before 1933, or even before 1914. 
But at any rate, until very recently, German 
youth seemed content to fall in with this restora¬ 
tion of authority. 

The European Affluence 

he extraordinary tenacity with 
which the historic values and hierarchies 
of bourgeois culture have been maintained, or 
restored, in countries like France, Italy, and 
Germany, despite the upheavals during the 
years of Fascism and war, is certainly an 
astonishing phenomenon. Yet this is only one 
side of the picture. There was also change in the 
air. True, it seemed to come peacefully. The 
innocent traveller in Europe some fifteen years 
"after the war might well have received the 
superficial impression that an undisturbed con¬ 
tinent had for generations known nothing except 
steady advance. Visually, it was an advance 

•If it is dangerous to generalise too far about 
delinquent trends in one country, it is even more 
difficult to do so for a number of countries differ¬ 
ing in historic background and in religious, cultural, 
and social outlook. Comparative statistics must be 
treated with caution. Legal definitions of what 
constitutes juvenile crime differ from country to 
country, as do definitions of the age of criminal 
responsibility. Figures tend to conceal demographic 
shifts and such changes as a tightening of police 
vigilance. 


towards the life of an affluent society dominated 
by advertising and mass entertainments, cars * 
and gadgets. As far as the young generation of. 
Europe was concerned, it was an advance, 
towards a youth culture reflecting that, of 1 
America, a youth culture which went with die 
new pleasures of jive and rock, fancy clothes, 
the ownership of motor-cycles and scooters, and 
the espresso-bar life, and which was above every¬ 
thing international. On the level of highbrow 
jazz, one could walk into Humphrey Lyttel¬ 
ton’s club in London, the Caveau de la Huchette 
in Paris, the Quarticr du Jazz on the borders of 
West and East Berlin, or their Warsaw equi¬ 
valents, and in each place find what seemed the 
same attractive-looking boys and girls, either 
dancing or else listening to the music with the 
same absorbed and serious attention. On the 
mass level, the popularity of James Dean in 
France was matched by that of Elvis Presley in 
West Germany, of Tommy Steele in Scan¬ 
dinavia, and Marlon Brando in Vienna. 

All these were signs of far-reaching changes 
in European life. While the fabric of European 
bourgeois tradition had so surprisingly survived 
the war, the rising prosperity and the new tech¬ 
niques of the ’fifties were now initiating a social 
revolution. From avant-garde Sweden in the 
north to traditional Italy in the south, the basic 
trend was the same: the slow superimposition 
upon the old bourgeois class order of the less 
class-ridden and more fluid affluent society. 

With this, as in Britain and the United States, 
went the economic emancipation of youth on a 
large scale, and with this, in turn, a spread of 
commercial youth culture—and a rise in the 
delinquency figures. This latter discovery was 
made in the late 'fifties in country after country; 
it was also increasingly realised that a section 
of youth felt discontented and ill at ease, that 
many boys and girls spent their leisure in utterly 
unconstructive ways, that they had nowhere to 
go, that something ought to be done. In fact, 
while bourgeois tradition had guided young 
people through the post-war tribulations of the 
'forties, in the prosperous ’fifties it no longer 
looked adequate as a guide. 

Looking at the state of youth in Europe as a 
whole some fifteen years after the war, and 
generalising very broadly, two things could be 
said. First, the general picture of juvenile delin¬ 
quency on the Continent resembled the picture 
in Britain, and could be linked in the same way 
to the pattern of social change.* If we take six 
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countries like, say, Britain, Federal Germany, 
Austria, Norway, France, and Italy, which were 
all involved in the war and for which roughly 
comparable statistics are available, the delin¬ 
quency figures in all these countries fall into a 
broad pattern showing three quite strikingly 
marked phases. 

The first phase was immediately after the war 
when juvenile crime and lawlessness went up in 
most parts of Europe. In view of the catastrophic 
effect of the war, this occasioned no surprise. 
On the contrary, as was mentioned earlier, in 
many places the increase was less than had been 
fearetl. 

The next phase was that of European recon¬ 
struction. At the start of the ’fifties, economic 
expansion was already under way again in most 
parts of Europe, food and clothes rationing 
began to disappear and everyday life returned 
surprisingly quickly to normal. In keeping with 
this, delinquency figures also declined steadily 
from year to year, which again was what the 
experts expected. 

It was the third phase of a renewed rise in 
delinquency which was as unforeseen by 
observers on the Continent as in Britain. It was 
in 1950 that the European economic resurgence 
began to get properly under way. It was half¬ 
way through the decade that, on the Continent 
as in Britain, economic recovery seemed sud¬ 
denly to be causing changes in society itself— 
the direction being a greater or lesser shift from 
the classic European bourgeois society to the 
affluent society. The change went with the new 
pattern of mass consumption; car ownership, 
for instance, increased in Germany and France 
even faster than it did in Britain. Television 
arrived as the new classless entertainment. The 
new material prosperity drew more married 
women into work and brought higher pay for 
juveniles. European life, in fact, was becoming 
“Americanised.” The mass media came in—in 
Germany a gigantic glossy-magazine industry 
was conjured up overnight. Intensive advertising 
arrived, even if not quite on an American or 
British scale; so did the new commercial youth 
culture, and so did a new wave of juvenile 
delinquency. 

In all the six countries, the middle of the 
decade appeared to be a turning-point when 
something happened as far as adolescents were 
concerned. The whole mood of youth changed; 

* Juvenile Delinquency in Post-War Europe. 
Published by Council of Europe (Strasbourg, i960). „ 


new currents of discontent made themselves 
felt. The post-war decline in delinquency, which 
had gone with reconstruction, stopped and from 
about 1954-55, the figures began to go up again 
year by year. Nor was this increase linked with 
the surviving areas of European poverty and 
slum life, or exploited regions like Southern 
Italy, where boys (and girls, too) still took to 
crime in the struggle for survival. On the con¬ 
trary, in every country, the new crime wave 
seemed to go with growing prosperity, with high 
wages, and apparent new discontents among 
youth. And a distinct pattern appeared to 
emerge. This was so striking that the Council 
of Europe called in 1959 for expert reports from 
member countries. 

The cautious study which resulted from these 
reports* showed, for example, that in the years 
1 954-57 inclusive, industrial production in 
Western Germany went up by 30 per cent, un¬ 
employment fell 40 per cent—but juvenile 
offences against property rose by 50 per cent. 
During the same years in Austria, industrial 
production rose by 40 per cent, unemployment 
fell by 30 per cent, and property offences by 
juveniles rose by as much as 60 per cent. Much 
the same pattern was revealed in ‘Britain and, 
with a time lag of two or three years, in France 
and the industrial north of Italy. 

There were also changes in the nature of 
delinquency. More of the offences were carried 
out by relatively well-to-do and cynical young¬ 
sters. The report to the Council of Europe from 
Germany noted that the proportion of adoles¬ 
cents convicted for “offences against the person” 
had in the second half of the ’fifties gone up 
by over 50 per cent. Though the total was still 
small, an increase in sexual offences, including 
violent rape by bands of juveniles, was under¬ 
lined. In Austria too (though here again it 
should be stressed that the absolute totals were 
small), sex offences by adolescents increased ten¬ 
fold between 1946 and 1957. The report from 
Britain revealed similar trends; so did that from 
France, which spoke of “a diminution of thefts 
of a utilitarian character and an increase in 
gratuitous stealing in which the act of defiance 
against the social rules seems the most important 
element.” Even in tranquil Norway, figures 
showed that juvenile convictions had more than 
doubled during the ’fifties. 

Perhaps these figures should not be taken as 
more than straws in the wind. Still, the experi¬ 
ence of countries like Germany, France, Austria, 
and Norway fits by and large into the same 



pattern as does British experience. So, inciden¬ 
tally, docs that of Sweden—indeed, the Swedish 
experience of unusually high delinquency falls 
very neatly into the picture. As a fortunate 
neutral, Sweden had escaped the losses and dis¬ 
locations of the war. Starting off with a higher 
post-war standard of living, Sweden conre- 
quently advanced towards the pattern of the 
affluent society rather earlier than other Euro¬ 
pean countries, both in terms of the benefits of 
this change and its disappointments. The figures 
of juvenile delinquency in Sweden certainly 
began to increase earlier than elsewhere. In fact, 
they have risen steadily year by year through 
the 'fifties. 


The New Rebels 

A nother indication that the in- 
. .creased delinquency of a minority reflected 
the wider unrest among European youth in the 
midst of accelerating social change has been 
the occasional mass outbreaks which disturbed 
public order in a number of countries. Charac¬ 
teristically, some of the largest of these riots 
reflecting youthful discontent have taken place 
in Sweden, the avant-garde country of the 
European affluent society.' The Swedish report 
to the Council of Europe gave this picture: 

Riots dominated by young people have occurred 
in Sweden, primarily in Stockholm, at regular 
intervals since the war. The most flagrant episode 
rook place on the New Year’s Eve of 1957, when 
approximately 3,000 individuals, about two-thirds 
of them under 21 years, collected in the centre of 
Stockholm. The demonstration was mainly aimed 
at the police. The policemen, many of them 
mounted, were bombarded with empty tin cans 
and other objects. The rioters attempted to 
frighten the horses with firecrackers. They 
wrenched off the doors of cars, which they forced 
to stop. One car was overturned and wrecked. 
The material damage was relatively insignificant, 
and there were no serious casualties. Of the 
rioters apprehended by the police, 63 were under 
21 years. The antagonism of the crowd was 
clearly directed at the police, but the underlying 
cause is difficult to explain. Animosity towards 
the police has been expressed on other occasions 
in street riots in Stockholm. The situation appears 
to have improved during recent years, principally 
because the police are better prepared to deal 
with it, and partly because certain preventive 
measures have been introduced by the municipal 
authorities. 

It is dangerous to generalise about such col¬ 
lective outbreaks, Just as their motive force is 


incidence in various countries corresponded 
any simple recognisable pattern. When I began; 
my studies, the West German authorities were 
still upset about the Halbstar!{enkrawaUe, the 
riots of the “Half-Strong,” which swept Ger* 
many in 1956-58, while the French authorities 
were confident that similar occurrences in France 
were impossible. A year or so later the German 
scene was quiet, while the gang activities of 
the French blousons noirs, the blackjackets, 
had put France definitely on to the dclihquency 
map. 

The German Halbstar\en riots which from 
1956 onwards broke out in city after city were 
a puzzling phenomenon. They looked like 
exhibitions of youthful anger and defiance that 
had no rhyme or reason. Thinking Germans, 
however, were still haunted by the memories 
of quite a different kind of violence a genera¬ 
tion earlier, and, as a result, these new outbreaks 
caused considerable alarm and were studied and 
analysed in meticulous German detail. The 
studies showed, for example, that a starting- 
point of the epidemic was a much-publicised 
riot in Hanover in August, 1956. On the day 
before this riot, rumours were running through 
the city of an arranged battle between the adoles¬ 
cents of two different districts (as New Yorkers 
would say, a “rumble”), for which reinforce¬ 
ments were being mobilised on foot, mopeds, 
and motor-cycles. Even at this stage there was 
excited talk among the boys that if they were 
to be “attacked” by the highly unpopular police, 
they would certainly resist. In the event, the 
riot became much less of a fight between rival 
gangs than an hysterical attack upon public 
order. Groups of assembled youths rushed 
through the streets of Hanover, stopping traffic 
and molesting bystanders, smashing windows 
and hoardings, and finally stoning police-cars 
and struggling in apparent frenzy until an 
appropriate number were arrested and order 
was restored. 


Spontaneous and destructive disturbances of 
this type took place in 1956-58 in German cities 
as far apart as West Berlin, Munich, Dusscl- 
dorf, Bremen, Hamburg, etc. The evidence 
showed them to be much of a type. As a rule 
some hundreds of youths were involved in the 
rioting, dozens were arrested, and if casualties 
were not serious, damage to property was some¬ 
times considerable. In some cases one could fix 
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on the starting-point of the excitement—a rock- 
and-roll occasion in Berlin, a recital by Louis 
Armstrong in Hamburg; in others, the hysteria, 
the smashing, and the resistance to the police 
seemed to arise without any apparent cause. 

On the morning after (so the German records 
pointed out), neither the Courts nor the teen¬ 
agers themselves seemed to know what it had 
been about. The reports also noted that the par¬ 
ticipants in the riots were predominantly 
working-class boys, many of them “provoca¬ 
tively dressed;” that there were few girls among 
them; that the sensational publicity given by the 
German press to one riot no doubt played its 
part in sparking off the next; that the youths 
turned up for the occasions with extraordinary 
home-made weapons and with a sense of 
emotional rancour against the police which 
puzzled the authorities, as did the cynical dis¬ 
regard of the rioters for public and personal 
property. In fact, the conclusion was that these 
Halbstarkfn riots were disturbing not so much 
in themselves as for the light they threw on the 
general increase in juvenile lawlessness and the 
apparent hostility of a section of German youth 
against any kind of public authority. What was 
particularly deplored was that two-thirds of this 
new generation of German teenagers no longer 
bothered to belong to any youth organisation. 
But just as public alarm became concentrated 
on these Halbstarbcnkrawalle, they faded out 
again, as the British Teddy Boy riots had done. 
Like these, they left behind rising delinquency 
figures, but this was another matter. 

In France meanwhile, at about the same time, 

1 was assured by a wise friend with considerable 
court experience that France was most unlikely 
to produce any counterpart to the Halbstar\en 
or Teddy Boys. Not that French adolescents 
lacked resentments against adult society, but 
they appeared to have no impulse to translate 
these into organised action. On the contrary, 
the malaise of French youth- lay in its apathy. 
In fact, in 1958, with the fading out of the 
Existentialists, France for the first time since 
the Revolution was without any Angry Young 
Men, whether on the intellectual level or other¬ 
wise; and my friend thought that the same 
applied to Italy. 

That was in the autumn of 1958. The new 
young French rebels arrived less than a year 
later, and in most unexpected guise. 

In July, 1959, at the start of what promised, 


and turned out to be, a record Riviera season, a 
large gang of French youths armed with knives, 
sticks, buckled belts, and bicycle chains (on the 
Riviera I) staged a pretty savage and boisterous 
riot on the seafront near Cannes, destroying 
property, molesting startled campers, and 
stoning the police before scattering and vanish¬ 
ing again. To the alarm of the French “it-can’t- 
happen-here” school, similar wild riots followed 
in various places along the Riviera in quick suc¬ 
cession. A culminating point was reached in a 
teenage fracas of quite notable dimensions when 
armed gangs of adolescent tougHs from the port 
of Toulon converged on Bandol, many of them 
motorised, annoying holiday-makers and noisily 
fighting each other and the police, and even 
causing damage to a casino—this last act made 
international news. 

The youths who staged these disorders called 
themselves by various mysterious code names, 
such as "Les Gadjos” Because of their clothes, 
however, the public quickly christened them Les 
Blousons Noirs (the black leather was usually 
imitation). And for a few weeks blousons noirs 
incidents spread like a rash across France. 
Organised adolescent gangs under that label 
appeared suddenly in Paris. In August, one large 
gang staged a particularly frenzied disturbance 
right in the Rue Brillat-Savarin, where passers- 
by were injured, property damaged, and the 
boys tried to fight it out with the police. By 
contrast with similar British events, many of 
those arrested were middle-class boys. The Paris 
newspapers, which gave the disturbance drama¬ 
tic coverage, reported that some highly respect¬ 
able parents, on arriving at the police station, 
could hardly believe their eyes to find their sons 
under arrest. 

By that time, blousons noirs incidents had 
become international news, often accompanied 
by photographs of French policemen vigorously 
swinging batons. With the biggest tourist traffic, 
in Europe to guard, the French police, as could 
be expected, reacted with characteristic vigour. 
A disturbance in the Paris suburb of Drancy led 
to no less than a hundred arrests. In September 
the Paris Prefect of Police announced that six 
large gangs of blousons noirs were operating 
in Paris, but that already over eight hundred 
juveniles had been picked up for questioning. 
A further sign of public alarm was a series of 
prominently featured articles in a newspaper like 
Le Monde, with such headings as “it is urgent 

TO ORGANISE THE WELFARE OF OUR MORALLY 

endangered youth" and demanding the pro- 
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vision of more youth clubs and youth leaders. 
As it turned out, however, with the end of the 
glorious summer holiday of 1959, the blousons 
noirs seemed to have vanished as mysteriously 
as they had emerged. They made a much- 
publicised fresh appearance in the spring of 1960 
—French belief in immunity from such “Anglo- 
Saxon” troubles as youth riots had certainly 
been shaken. 

Italy also, interestingly enough, experienced a 
relative flare-up of youthful lawlessness during 
the summer of 1959. By comparison with some 
other countries, this did not amount to very 
much. There were a few incidents of the Teddy 
Boy-type in industrial cities like Milan and 
Turin, but on a minor scale. Still, perhaps as a 
variant from its preoccupation with continuous 
high society scandals, the Italian press for a time 
featured almost daily stories of fights and stab- 
bings by young hooligans. One incident above 
all, in which a peasant girl from Bracciano 
stabbed to death one of a gang of seven boys 
who attacked her, had all the right ingredients 
for nation-wide publicity. It featured not only 
a youthful gang and an attempted sex crime, 
but showed virtue triumphant. At any rate, the 
reaction of the Italian authorities was quick 
and emotional. In August, the then Prime 
Minister, Signor Segni, requested the Italian 
police to proceed with utmost severity against 
youthful gangsters. (The Italian police, with a 
tradition.of acting against political street demon¬ 
strations and a scope their British colleagues 
would envy, did in fact not hesitate. In a single 
razzia in Milan, for instance, five hundred 
youths were picked up for questioning, many 
being detained.) 

A rather absurd Bill put to Parliament to 
deprive “socially dangerous and exhibitionist 
young offenders” of the right temporarily to 
practise their profession did not go far, but indi¬ 
cated the way some sections of Italian opinion 
were thinking. So did newspaper articles attack¬ 
ing the evil of pin-table machines (whose import 
was prohibited) and other foreign influences 
allegedly destructive of Italian morals. This 
Italian wave of alarm, too, seemed to fade with 
the summer, and the press turned its attention 
back to other topics such as, once again, scandals 
in high society. Still, it had been shown that 
Italy, like France, was also no longer quite 
immune to the new mood of defiance and delin¬ 
quency of a sub-section of European youth. 


The End of the 

N or even was stolid Switzerland. Teddy' 
Boys, or their equivalent, a friend told,; 
me, were even to be found in so clean, pros¬ 
perous, and satisfied a city as Zurich. They were 
Swiss youths of “a new type,” he said, "who 
rejected the Swiss tradition of the good appren¬ 
tice, who refused to learn a trade, worshipped 
the noise and speed of motor-cycles, hung ■ 
around juke-box bars and pin-table saloons, 
imitated American mannerisms learned from 
films, and got themselves into trouble,” who 
were in fact, Swiss Teds. 

I found this hard to believe, for as a visitor in 
Zurich I was back at a familiar starting-point. 
Through the accidents of the travels of my 
parents, Zurich had been my first home town, 
the background scenery of my early school years, 
and on recent visits this background had looked 
to me uncannily unchanged. That brooding 
sense of repression imposed on Swiss youth by 
parents, teachers, and the police, the spirit of 
cantonal narrowness which went together with 
the fierce sense of Swiss independence—they 
seemed as oppressive as ever. Here among the 
clean asphalt streets of Zurich and the villas 
which since my time had spread right round 
the lake, I still felt that bourgeois life had not 
crumbled, only grown a little stale. 

However, following instructions, I walked in 
the evening along Zurich’s street of entertain¬ 
ment, the Nicderdorfcrstrasse, where the strains 
of alternatively New Orleans jazz and Tin Pan 
Alley output seemed to flow incongruously from 
stolid Swiss bars. At a pin-table saloon I drew 
a blank. The brand-new establishment was 
brightly lit, shining with Swiss cleanliness; over 
its rows of polished pin-tables stood Swiss 
youths, all wearing elegant plastic raincoats and 
playing the tables gravely and in complete 
silence.... 

But at the appropriate corner further along 
the street I found my quarry; youths standing 
about in large groups, sporting the usual tight 
trousers, fancy waistcoats, and wild shocks of 
hair above their honest, well-scrubbed Swiss 
peasant faces. They were standing about, leaning 
against walls and lamp-posts, waiting, it was 
hard to imagine for what; but as they saw that 
I was observing them, they glared back at me 
with undisguised hostile challenge. They 
reminded me of a group of similarly-attired 
youths I had met only a few days earlier in 
Communist East Berlin.... 
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Yet something was not quite right in the 
picture. Perhaps because I had been a Zurich 
schoolboy myself, I knew they were not quite 
the genuine article. Probably they had merely 
heard or read something of a revolt of youth 
supposed to be going on elsewhere, and in their 
adolescent discontent they wanted to join in 
without quite knowing what to join or how to 
go about it. And no doubt, something was going 
on, some sort of revolution in the life of youth 
was in progress in Europe; only this little group 
of would-be Teds in Zurich were not the only 
ones who found it difficult to know where it 
led to. 

If anywhere in Europe one can feel that history 
has been as if wiped out with a sponge, it is 
in Austria. Between the wars, Austria was a 
seething cauldron of ideological conflict. Social- 
Democratic Vienna saw civil war, dictatorship, 
Nazism and war and the vengeful Red Army. 
In the upshot, by a transformation scene, the 
Viennese at the end of the ’fifties found them¬ 
selves citizens of a country in which they had 
never had it so good but which had evidently 
opted out of history. 

Perhaps for this reason, constant attention was 
given in the press to the misdeeds of the 
obstreperous Austrian Halbs tar fen as reflecting 
a malaise not merely of youth but Austrian 
youth in particular. They were indeed quite 
conspicuous in Vienna. Groups of such dressed- 
up young rebels—the challenging uniform at 
the time of my visit was black leather or imita¬ 
tion leather jackets, tight trousers, and two-toned 
Milanese shoes—could be met on Saturday or 
Sunday evenings as they stood about in gangs 
outside certain cinemas in poses designed to 
resemble those of Marlon Brando, or mystified 
their elders by using their mopeds and motor¬ 
cycles not to reach the country but to drive 
noisily and endlessly up and down certain 
streets. And they, too, carried out their antics 
against a background of rising criminality 
figures. Perhaps these were not as serious as 
Viennese newspapers made out, but somehow 
the outlook of this secdon of Austrian youth 
appeared to be changing in a direction which 
worried not only the press but also the Viennese 
Socialists (who controlled the municipality), and 
especially the psychologists and social workers 
among them. 

They were worried, as was admitted in con¬ 
versation, because against the exciting attraction 
of high earnings, juke-box culture, the glamour 
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of American films and the motorised life, the 
special tradition of Viennese socialism and 
socialist youth organisations no longer carried 
weight. I was told that some of the Halbstarfen 
carrying flick-knives were the sons of active 
socialist and trade unionist parents living in the 
famous municipal apartment blocks. It was a 
sign of the times that to get teenagers off the 
streets the socialist municipality of Vienna had 
opened several jazz and jive clubs, with pictur¬ 
esque names like "The Rlac\ Panther," or (in 
English) "Hot Club." 

Probably because Social Dtfhiocratic Vienna 
had between the wars played such a leading 
part in laying down new municipal standards 
in workers’ co-operative housing, in social wel¬ 
fare and especially juvenile welfare, I found 
particularly my younger socialist acquaintances 
emphatic in the opinion that, valuable as these 
achievements were, they were no longer suffi¬ 
cient, not for the rich, more demanding, and 
bewildered teenagers of the new society. For 
these, quite new thinking and town planning 
was required. An article in the daily Arbeiter- 
zeitung criticised the rebuilding of Vienna as 
having been on wholly wrong lines in not antici¬ 
pating teenage needs. In the new blocks of stan¬ 
dardised labour-saving flats, adolescents had no 
places of their own where they could relax, 
play records, make a noise, nor even cellars or 
attics for this purpose: they were virtually forced 
out into the streets. Nor could they find meeting- 
places there. To a Londoner all this sounded 
vaguely familiar. The article was accompanied 
by a map of Vienna with black spots marking 
the meeting-places of street-corner gangs, and 
declared that each such area needed a youth 
centre or youth club.... 

I n a similar conversation in Paris with 
French youth experts, the emphasis was on 
somewhat different lines. They insisted that, 
with regard to young offenders, French penal 
methods compared favourably with those of 
other countries. They also seemed all to agree 
that the rising rate of juvenile criminality in 
France was connected with new social trends. 
When I made the point that the tenacious bour¬ 
geois traditions of France had up to recent years 
resulted in a stable, if repressed, life among 
French adolescents, they also agreed, but with a 
sense almost of grievance they refuted the charge 
that the French political, economic, and social 
structure was still out %f date and did not fit* 
into die modern world. Through the uninter- 
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rupted industrial expansion of the ’fifties, 
France, they said, had been catching up rapidly, 
but, as elsewhere, this change had also brought 
new social disruption, especially in the case of 
French youths. 

French boys and girls were now far less 
oppressed by that ubiquitous and censorious 
demand for social conformity which had been 
so strong in French village or small-town life: 
instead they faced the danger of big-city anony¬ 
mity. The new advance of industrialisation was 
also at last breaking up the traditional, almost 
clan-like unit of the extended French family, 
which used to include grandparents, uncles and 
aunts and remote cousins. Instead, industrialisa¬ 
tion was producing a new pattern—new in 
France—of a small isolated family of parents 
and children only. Especially where both parents 
were working, this new family, la famille 
reduite, so it was said, offered teenagers an in¬ 
adequate basis of personal security. Others 
blamed the unrest on the insidious skill of 
modern mass advertising, which is more of an 
innovation in France than in Britain or the 
United States. This new kind of advertising, 
they thought, caused unrest by dangling delights 
before the eyes of boys and girls who could not 
afford them, and therefore felt permanently dis¬ 
contented and deprived. 

Others again pointed to the peculiar difficulties 
which French life presented for the group activi¬ 
ties of youth. By comparison with many other 
countries, France was deficient in facilities for 
sports clubs and social clubs. French schools did 
little in this respect. Investigations in a number 
of industrial cities had revealed that an alarm¬ 
ingly large proportion of teenagers no longer 
spent much time at home, but did not know 
what to do with their leisure, hanging about 
aimlessly, evening after evening, in courtyards, 
streets, and cafes. Not so much the revolt of 
the few, like the blousons noirs, but the apathy 
of the many was the youth problem which was 
gradually forcing itself on French public atten¬ 
tion and which had to be remedied. 

The new youth problem has already been made 
the subject of a series of German studies. Post¬ 
war Western Germany, to be sure, has been a 
country full of surprises. The “economic 
miracle” has been only one of them in the new 
republic. Within ten years, as Sebastian Haffner 
wrote in retrospect in i960, 

it has settled down as an extremely orderly, 

liberal, humane, and almost pedantically law- 


abiding State with completely unquestioned 
smoothly-working democratic institutions; it has 
no real totalitarian opposition either on the Left 
or on the Right, but only two lunatic fringes. 
If anything, it is a little philistine, a little Swiss,.; 
a little too good to be true. 

There were other German observers who felt 
it was too good to be true and looked on the 
Halbstar\en riots as a warning signal. One such 
warning came from Hamburg. This was a study 
called Juveniles Disturb Public Order , written 
by Professor Curt Bondy and three collaborators 
from Hamburg University, and to my mind one 
of the most enlightening brief analyses of the 
troubles of youth in the affluent society. 

Just as the main social developments in 
Western Germany and Britain during the 'fifties 
were more alike than generally realised, so Pro¬ 
fessor Bondy’s attempted definition of the 
Halbs tureen could equally be applied to the 
Teddy Boys. “Under the term Halbstarfan we 
understand male adolescents who move about 
in larger or smaller groups, who like to dress 
provocatively and find their main interest in an 
irresponsible and unconstructive association with 
others of their age and sex.” Going on to discuss 
the defects of which the Halbstar\cn were 
accused, such as disregard for other people’s 
property, reckless living for the moment, paucity 
of experience and emotional superficiality, a lack 
of basic principles and of a sense of responsi¬ 
bility, Professor Bondy observed gently that all 
but the first of these failings could be attributed 
to adolescents in general. The Halbstar\en only 
displayed them in more extreme, even hysterical 
form. Yet this was the significant point. If 
German society had always had its Halbstarkjsn, 
never before had hundreds of teenagers who 
hardly knew each other been in the habit of 
gathering in an excited mood to stage mass riots. 
If one added the rise in the delinquency rate, 
this argued that, under the gloss of German 
prosperity, new social trends were at work which 
needed watching. 

Professor Bondy cautiously enumerated some 
of these as they affected mainly working-class 
youth. There was what he called the accelera¬ 
tion of physical maturity. The German teenagers 
of the ’fifties were taller than their predecessors 
and tended to look older than they really were. 
Partly as a result of this, they were too early in 
their lives put to work rather as though they 
were already adults. While their working day 
often brought them high earnings, it often al*o 
provided few satisfying personal contacts and 
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little or no scope for the sort of spontaneity 
which adolescents needed in order to express 
themselves: they therefore tended to look for it 
in sensationalism and gang life in their leisure 
time. Parallel with this went changes in family 
life. Professor Bondy noted that even in Ger¬ 
many, paternal authority was at last on the 
decline. In many German post-war families there 
was no father, and the mother had to play the 
role of both parents. But this was only part of 
the problem. A new pattern of family life was 
developing, where the mother, like the teen¬ 
agers, worked chiefly "to keep pace with the in¬ 
creasing material demands of civilisation,” and 
in which many a father tended to become little 
more than a “discontented lodger.” Lack of firm 
guidance in such families meant that boys and 
girls were forced far too early into a life of 
financial and personal independence. 

Some other factors which made for discontent 
were those which also applied to the British 
situation. In the re-building of German post¬ 
war society, and especially in the actual physical 
re-building of cities, too little consideration had 
been given to the greater demands of the new 
generation of adolescents and the greater 
demands society put on them; for lack of ameni¬ 
ties and places where they could meet, too many 
youngsters were forced into the streets. There 
was the noticeable decline of traditional 
morality. Many of the young rejected religious 
and civic teaching as mere phrases: it was signifi¬ 
cant that the majority belonged to no youth 
organisation. Lastly, there was the growth- 
very swift in Germany—of new commercial 
mass entertainment, much of it in American 
style. Though its directly harmful effects might 
be exaggerated, it failed to fill the gaps left by 
the decline in traditional standards; it provided 
entertainment but no guidance. 

H ow sekious was this youth problem on 
the Continent? The answer, I think, lies 
in understanding how it developed. Western 
Europe weathered the disturbed post-war years 
with far less trouble from the young than was 
expected. During this phase of recovery, the 
tradition of European bourgeois society revealed 
a surprising strength. By contrast, it is the 
changes of more recent years, all leading in the 
direction of a new European affluent society, 
which have brought an increase in juvenile 
crime and gang life which has led to cries of 
alarm. 

Still, as a generalisation it could be said that 


the problem of juvenile delinquency loomed less 
large in Continental Western Europe than in 
Britain and certainly much less large than in 
the United States. Here it is worth reiterating 
what, to my mind, is the reason for this dif¬ 
ference. Even in those parts of the Continent 
where life outwardly seems dominated as much 
as it is to-day in Britain by such things as mass 
media, by cars, gadgets, blatant advertising, and 
other attributes of the affluent society, the tradi¬ 
tional bourgeois standards, even if they no 
longer have their old influence, are nevertheless 
still preserved more strongly'than in Britain. 
Especially in countries like France and Italy, 
the majority of the population has not yet been 
as much drawn away from these standards 
towards the new mass culture projected by the 
advertisers as is the case in this country—and 
even more in the United States. 

Yet it is also evident that this contrast derives 
less from present circumstances than frqm the 
traditions of a receding European past, and this 
prompts some general conclusions. 

As far as the young of to-day arc concerned, 
their widened opportunities in this new age arc 
obvious. But as 1 have tried to suggest, the onset 
of the affluent society has also brought other 
social changes in its train. It has begun suddenly 
to weaken the traditions of bourgeois society. 
It has transformed and loosened family relation¬ 
ships. Impelled towards independence at a much 
earlier age, the adolescents of to-day are exposed 
to an influence quite new in scale in the shape 
of the commercial youth culture. It ..was the 
starting-point of my argument that the post¬ 
war wave of juvenile delinquency should be 
seen as a sign of the strains of this revolution 
in the life of youth—and of new problems for 
society. How intensively should we educate our 
youth (I am here referring not to any elite but 
to the mass of the ordinary young who are 
stepping into the affluent society)? How deliber¬ 
ately should wc watch and guide their social life 
and protect them against the destructive in¬ 
fluences of our time? These are questions which, 

I feel, arc still unsolved in the advanced 
countries of the West (and, in their way, in the 
Soviet Union). 

They are, of course, already being discussed— 
or they have begun to be discussed. In Britain, 
for example, the Crowther and Albemarle 
reports represent some quite far-reaching new 
thinking on the subject. There are the proposals 
for drastically extending* school attendance and 
part-titnc education for the mass of too early 
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school-leavers. There are the arguments (or 
doing this not only to give them better training, 
but quite explicitly to keep them until a later 
age out of the racket of the commercial youth 
culture. As is also argued, if we arc going to 
live in a new, anonymous sort of landscape of 
blocks of flats and sprawling suburban estates, 
of arterial roads and television aerials every¬ 
where, a landscape in which adolescents can 
find little emotional attachment, then there is 
all the more need to provide them with effec¬ 
tively organised youth centres and youth clubs 
on quite a new scale. 

Set against the social and scientific revolution 
of our time, such current proposals for educa¬ 
tional reform may not look very imposing. 

Yet about the need for such reform there is 
this to be said: if we have to accept that the 
affluent society is with us as inevitably as is the 
nuclear age, the first task surely is to try to 
enable»thc young generation to cope better with 
the difficulties of this society than many of them 
can do now. And this task of devising a better 
framework of educational and social discipline 


for the young is also important because the new i 
society does not look as stable as its advertisers 
make out—the young rebels have a point here. 
As the authors of the Albemarle Report said (the 
reference is to Britain, but the implications are 
wider): 

Today’s adolescents live within a world 
sharply divided into two immense blocks of 
power; and a world under constant threat of 
nuclear catastrophe. In addition, their own 
country’s power and international status, once so 
great and indisputable, are now less easily 
assured. These issues may only be made articulate 
by a few. We arc persuaded, nevertheless, that 
they arc felt to lie immediately behind the small 
stage of many an adolescent’s activities, like a 
massive and belittling backcloth. 

It is the young of to-day who face these com¬ 
plications. There may not be much we can do 
about the “belittling backcloth." But since it is 
essential for the young to feel that the future 
belongs to them, there is every reason to help by 
providing them in their immediate lives with a 
greater sense of order. 


Here and There 

Here and there, by and by, 
Some of us like to die 
Without dishonour, gravely. 

Our ghostly comforler 
Comes and goes, ghostlier 
Than yon who discomfit her. 

If I say “dead” to you, 
Dreamless in bed with you, 

Can true-death or love be true ? 

And if I dream you near? 

I would not love you, dear, 

If we died there, and not here. 

Robert Nye 
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Elegy of Fortinbras 


Now that we’re alone we can talk Prince man to man 
though you lie on the stairs and see no more than a dead ant 
nothing but black sun with broken rays 
I could never think of your hands without smiling 
and now when they lie on the stone like fallen nests 
they are defenceless as before The end is exactly this 
The hands lies apart The sword lies apart The head apart 
and the knight’s feet in soft slippers 

You will have a soldier’s funeral without having been a soldier 

the only ritual I am acquainted with a little 

There will be no candles no singing only cannon-fuses and bursts 

Crape dragged on the pavement helmets boots artillery horses 

drums I know nothing exquisite 

those will be my manoeuvres before I start to rule 

one has to take the city by the neck and shake it a bit 

Anyway you had to perish Hamlet you were not for life 

you believed in crystal notions not in human clay 

Always in a spasm asleep you hunted chimeras 

woolfishly you crunched the air only to vomit 

you knew no human thing you did not know even how to breathe 

Now you have peace Hamlet you accomplished what you had to 

and you have peace The rest is not silence but belongs to me 

you chose the easier part an elegant thrust 

But what is heroic death compared to eternal watching 

with a cold apple in one’s hand on a narrow chair 

with a view on the ant-hill and the clock’s dial 

Adieu Prince I have tasks a sewer project 

and a decree on prostitutes and beggars 

I must also elaborate a better system of prisons 

since as you justly said Denmark is a prison 

I go to my own affairs This night was born 

a star named Hamlet We shall never meet 

what I will leave will not deserve tragedy 

Tt is not for us to greet each other not bid farewell 

and that water these words what can they do What can they do Prince 

Translator's Note 

Zbigniew Herbert belongs to that generation of young Polish poets who started to publish 
around 1956 . Together with Miron Bialoszewski {see Encounter, February, 1958 ), Jerzy 
IJarasymowicz and Stanislaw Grochowiak, he is considered one of the leaders of the “ new 
wave." He lives in Warsaw. 

Czeslaw Milosz 
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Fragments 


I was born before my time. When my time 
came, the place was occupied by someone 
else; all the good things of life for which 
I was now fit had suddenly become unfit. It 
was always too early or too late. Too early to 
behave like a grown boy and run ahead of the 
goverijess who wheeled my younger brother 
through the park in his blue carriage, too late 
to sit in that carriage looking like Queen Vic¬ 
toria and getting all the attention. Too early to 
have collected in my body at birth the soul of 
my grandmother, too late to have known her 
and be able to mourn her. Too early to be given 
injections of longevity which would be invented 
in the year two thousand * with television and 
space travel, too late to have known the grand 
life of the Gay Nineties, with gas lamps, horse- 
drawn carriages, and private railroad cars. Too 
early to be treated with deference, too late to be 
treated with tenderness. Too early to be brought 
up in freedom, too late not to be brought up in 
freedom. My education was a very strict one, 
yet it could no longer be the strict Victorian, 
Prussian, militaristic education my mother had 
received, or the strict Jesuit education my father 
had received. So I can really claim that I was 
brought up in revolt against those rules, but the 
Revolt came only from my parents, who then 
wielded those rules, pretending they were 
lenient while they were only talking. 

My earliest ideals were all extremely worthy 
but somewhat contradictory: to be able to cry 
(proof of a tender heart), to be able not to cry 
(proof of a manly heart), to be forever grateful 
to my parents for benefits received (proof of 
humility), to remember forever what I owed to 
myself (proof of independence), to leave mother 
alone (proof of respect for other people’s in¬ 
dependence), not to leave her alone (proof of 
respect for other people's feelings). How could, 
in fact, a mother make herself independent if 
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she must always fear for the safety of her 
children? They never clashed by accident, those 
worthy ideals: they came in two and ran on the 
same track in opposite directions. If I kept them 
both in sight, having placed all of myself into 
both engines, I could only watch them clash. 
If I kept only one in sight (the tender heart or 
the strong character), my soul fled from the 
other and was lost to the love and esteem of my 
parents. 

“Extremist!” they would say, “no sense of 
proportion.” To keep their love, their esteem, 
and my proportion, I had the choice to either 
run against myself, or stay solidly rooted in mid¬ 
air and refuse to go anywhere by any train. As 
an obedient son I ran against myself and 
refused to go anywhere, staying solidly rooted 
in mid-air. 

I was born a good child. Had I lost both my 
parents at the age of three or four, six at the 
most, I might still have become a good man. 
The trouble was I lost them when they had 
already lost me. And yet I am devoted to their 
memory. They tried their best... but perhaps 
not, because they did their worst. I refuse to 
believe that their best was of such a low quality. 
This would be like accusing them of inhumanity 
or stupidity. Other interests kept them captive: 
here is a far more charitable view. They were 
caught unawares by their anatomy. They were 
fit to have children, not to tend them. In other 
words, they were like everybody else, who casts 
upon his children some of the evil left unused 
by his parents on the day of their death. Hell 
is this side of life. The dead are punished over 
here for all their sins. No need of devils with 
their forks and flames. Our children arc the 
devils, filial love is their instrument of torture. 
Oh, how the dead must suffer when they see 
their nonsense triumph! Two are the disadvan¬ 
tages of death: we are either forgotten or 
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remembered. If the Hereafter clarifies our 
thoughts (and they are too confused to be stored 
in eternity that way), if our minds at least 
emerge in a better condition than our bodies, 
then the dead must begin to understand, they 
must open their eyes the very moment we are 
closing them on their sad faces, and they must 
watch the scene, not from “up high,” but from 
any point lower than the ceiling. They must 
begin to haunt us in full daylight, when ghosts 
are never feared and inner voices never heard, 
and they must cry and plead: “Forget us, oh, 
don’t honour us, it hurts too much.” To no 
avail. 

M v father was a doctor and descended 
from a dish on which his face (half lion 
and half satyr) could be seen all in red with a 
wide open mouth and two fiery eyes, flowers 
and naked women coming out of his skull, two 
cornucopias coming out of his ears, two cleft 
feet (obviously his own) on the two sides of his 
beard, and two identical sets of musical instru¬ 
ments (flutes, long trumpets, mandolins, and 
bagpipes) tied to the ends of his long, red mous¬ 
tache and plunged into an oval night all to them¬ 
selves (they were painted on black). But ever 
since he had begun to study medicine, he had 
(as he said) “pulled all the nonsense out of my 
head” and closed his skull, letting black hair 
grow over it. The cornucopias had been replaced 
with just one stethoscope which he kept in his 
pocket and used only to hear the answers of the 
microbes to his patients’ coughing and counting. 
His skin had become pink with shades of 
yellow, and he kept his mouth shut or opened it 
only to talk and eat and pick his teeth with a 
gold toothpick in the form of a sword he used 
only when my mother was not watching. I never 
knew what had become of the musical instru¬ 
ments until one day I noticed them in a dark 
library in the house of an old gentleman who 
had become our friend, or rather our clown: 
the Marchese Carlo Tempi of Rome, whose 
English-Russian wife was more or less a friend 
of ours and whose father-in-law, a Mr. Schultz 
from Petersburg, was really our friend and also, 
in a way, our broker. But not all of the musical 
instruments were there: the bagpipes and the 
trumpets were missing, and the black oval night 
was also gone. The only person who could 
know anything about them was obviously my 
father, and so the truth came out. His dis¬ 
claimed all descendence from those dishes: they 
were older than he, and besides, they were 


English and he came from a small town called 
Laterza in the province of Lecce in Southern 
Italy. 

In nineteen-thirtcen my father invented Diph¬ 
theria. I discovered this fact by listening behind 
the living-room door whilst he was talking to 
another doctor. I could not understand what 
need there was to invent another disease, when 
there were so many already, but whatever he 
did was wise and good. He also invented on that 
same day the Italian word "insomma” which I 
had never heard before. He seemed to enjoy 
using it, but as the word was new, he tried it 
on to see how it would fit, and every time he 
did so there was a long, medical silence (the 
silence of injections, of pulse-taking, of chart 
readings, in which silence a doctor waits for 
results); then they resumed their conversation. 
After another while, again my father used that 
word and again there was a silence. I decided 
I would use it myself, and tried it with the 
maid in the kitchen shouting “Insomma!” 
Strangely enough she knew it already, and yet 
my father had not moved from the living-room. 

I ran back to my listening-post, and heard 
that Pope Pius X had just died. I wondered 
whether Diphtheria had been tried on him while 
I was in the kitchen, and was curious to know 
how my father could have done it all so quickly. 
Then I heard that the Campanile of Venice had 
just fallen (nothing to do with Diphtheria, but 
all the same, how many things in such a short 
time). "Insomma” said my father, and the other 
doctor approved, then said he had to go, and I 
was sure he was going to spread Diphtheria all 
over the town. “Insomma" said the doctor 
before leaving, and my father wished him good 
luck. 

Then there was a dispute between me and my 
sister. She said that before being born I had 
been dead for centuries and no one had ever 
noticed it. So I ran to my father and asked 
him. 

“You never were,” he said. “You were just 
born five years ago, and you will not die for 
another ninety-five years, I hope.” 

“Yes, but before I was born.” 

“You were unborn.” 

“Unborn and not dead?” 

“Yes, you must be born to die." 

I did not press the matter any further. I under¬ 
stood it as an order. You could not sit at table 
without washing your hands, so you were not 
allowed to die unless ^ou were born. But in 
some remote countries, I thought, a boy could 
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his parents and die first. The idea of these two fears was preferable: 

seemed absurd, but fascinating all the same, if violence or the fear of freedom, 

for no other reason, as a fantastic form of dis- 

* vis 

obedience. ' ’g 

And so we spoke about a great many things, r did not learn much about death that day. ■ 

all a bit delicate, because they all converged I I still saw it as a low entrance to a cavern 

upon the only point of interest which was also people going that way must slowly bend in order 

the only one that could never be mentioned, not to bump their heads against the ceiling as 

namely, death. A doctor was immune to disease, they entered, and in spite of his age my father 

therefore a doctor could not die, but there was was still walking straight, thank God. But I ■ 

nothing reassuring about this. Such concepts as learned a great deal about that past in which the 

eternity or immortality are apprehended only by world was forced to do without me. There had 

exemplification. A few inches of infinity in a been, long before I was born, those earlier gods 

painting arc all we know of real infinity. Thirty who rise beyond the great oceans of tears 

or forty years of life seen from the heights of my offered by descendants to forefathers. There 

five years of age were such a proof of immor- they stand like tall mountains baking in distant 

tality that one could even die if one had lived sunshine, often hidden in mist, and we here, 

so long. In fact, my father spoke about death sunk in mire to our chin, we who have never 

as a good thing, and, besides, he was dirty with used our legs to walk, arc proud that we have 

time, the marks of death could not lie washed come down from such heights. On my father’s 

out of his skin. His neck was full of irregular side I see shadows of peasants bent under olive 

lines, and I asked myself why they should not trees, hardly distinguishable from the soil. Their 

have been made more calligraphic and parallel. actions are agricultural and seasonal more than 

He was beginning to have a double chin, a face moral or personal. Their anonymity, their 

within a face, or rather a new face behind a face, silence, makes me feel that down there in Apulia 

and the loose flesh under his chin swelled like I descended from olive trees, fig trees, and 

a curtain in the wind, and the back of his hands almond trees, also from oxen, goats, and 

was shiny and brown with irregular spots (the donkeys, and no longer from dishes. That was 

dirt of time again), when they hung low the a world of passivists, the real victims of God. 

veins came out in knots ready to blast, and when A world of mourners, too. History: a come- 

hc fell asleep after a meal breathing through his down from the golden age; hope: a crime; 

open mouth, he was rehearsing for his death. health: a form of treason; eating well: a defiance 

Looking now at a picture of my parents taken or a lesson to those who believed they could 

after the invention of Diphtheria (my father was starve you; money: a constant cause of bereave- 

theu forty-three, my mother thirty-five), they ment, while earning it, while keeping it, while 

looked like adolescents: not a wrinkle in their spending it; the presence of the rich: like the 

faces, not a shade of awareness in their eyes. presence of God, you kneel in front of them, you 

But children are astronomers: they calculate the beat your chest, you cry because you know they 

arrival of a comet long before it becomes visible, are too powerful to be also human. But while 

the decay of their parents is measured on their your head is in the dust, your eyes are on their 

own freshness; that wrinkle that will scar their feet, and your feet on the go. 

mother’s mirror in ten years like a sudden bad On my mother’s side instead, I see fir trees ■ 
‘omen, has been their first toy when she was crashing noisily under the axe, uncombing other , 

young. The only guarantee that our parents fir trees in the forest, I see lumber yards, indus- 

were not going to die came to us from the fact trial villages and smoke from factories, com- 

that they could still give orders. Such phrases passes, ledger books and shelves, binoculars and 

as: “You heard mel—What are you waiting beards, bales and boxes on quaysides, gold- , 

for?—Do you want to be spanked?”—chased rimmed spectacles and banks, offices on black 

away every doubts as to their nearing death. beaches with green seas and icebergs, offices on 

They must have known they were still safe and white beaches with blue seas and pyramids, and, 

strong. When instead they lost interest in our at the centre of it all, a quiet house with heavy 

crimes and let us be without trying to discover curtains in a quiet street of Moscow. This was. 

whether their orders had been duly carried out, a world of activists with a religion of their own, . 

we felt in this a loss of interest in the world, and even a trinity of their own, an Iron Will, a. 

the nearness of death. We never knew which Sense of Duty to Mankind, and a Gigantic Self- 
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Respect. Money in that world counted for 
nothing, or much rather, it counted, to become 
sinful afterwards, was therefore treated with 
caution and contempt. It had the same function 
as mercury in the thermometer: it measured 
effort, worthiness, therefore honesty, too. Left to 
itself outside the glass tube, it could never be 
mastered, it would break into smaller infinities 
which no finger could grab. 

Closer to us in time: the later gods, known 
also as the dead, who do emerge (if at all) from 
the ocean of tears. The last dead in our family 
were all in the respectable but somewhat distant 
category of grandparents, far beyond reach of 
tears for us children, who had either not known 
them, or could hardly remember them. My 
Italian grandparents were no gods. They were 
human and buried. They had died at the same 
time or almost, and soon after the funeral my 
father had to go back to medical school and 
obtain his degree, then come back home and 
look after his seven sisters and whatever was 
left of his estate. His dreams of academic work, 
teaching medicine as a form of philosophical 
discipline, were set aside, and he became a 
country doctor. That is why, if he spoke of his 
parents at all, it was with reverence but without 
grief, and without mentioning their exceptional 
virtues or the wrongs they had suffered. They 
were gone from his memory like the smell of 
burnt candles and warm flowers, incense and 
disinfectant from the room of the dead after 
the funeral. 

We had only one picture of them in the house, 
a two-seater picture: my grandfather, with 
whiskers that swelled his fat face considerably, 
seemed to emerge from the fog, as my father 
had done one rainy day, peeping into a tea-room 
to see whether we were still seated there drink¬ 
ing our hot chocolate. His face had emerged 
suddenly from the fog blanketing the crystal, 
we had seen him talk to us and we had talked 
to him, but he could neither hear us nor answer 
us. Of my grandmother I knew only that she 
had never had her picture taken in her lifetime, 
because her husband would have considered this 
a form of treason. In fact, in that one picture 
there she was already dead, and there was more 
fog around her than around him. Her head, 
half-hidden in white lace and sunken into a 
pillow, the white of her eyes showing, and her 
teeth showing: she seemed almost a skull. And 
yet those two asked nothing of us. They did not 
even want to know what we were doing when 
no one was looking at us. They did not even use 


their star to blink at us when we had told a lie. 
No death current if we touched them. Also my 
Russian grandfather was surprisingly harmless 
and contented with his old ration of tears. He 
had died when my mother was eleven, she had 
cried for a day then left him for a teddy-bear 
we still have in the house, but even this toy, 
though more sacred than any of my grand¬ 
father’s portraits and even his marble bust, had 
a much smaller charge of sacredness than any 
of my grandmother’s toys. There was a tragic 
reason for this fact. 

0 

W h e n I opened my eyes on the world, the 
corpse of my grandmother was still rot¬ 
ting about the house. 

The suffocating smells were neutralised with 
essences: sandalwood, smoked silver, camphor 
oil, face powders, moth balls, jasmine, Russian 
leather, Chinese tea, Japanese lacquer, candied 
roses, burnt paper, incense, even boxes of un¬ 
smoked ancient cigars. But the smell of "decay 
was stronger than all these. We had it in our 
cribs, we had it in our toys, we had it in our 
food, so we began to putrefy before we were 
allowed to grow. There was not a clean hand¬ 
kerchief, not a clean bcdshect, .napkin, table¬ 
cloth or towel in the house, not a fork, not a 
knife, not a cup or a saucer, not a sheet of 
writing-paper, not a book, that was not marked 
with her initials and cursed with her organic 
fall from that title of possession. Walls were 
stained with her images, in brown on brown, in 
black on white, in oil, in tempera, in pastel, in 
miniature, always with that sad look demanding 
grief and worthiness, all examples to follow 
taken from sacred moments of her life: here she 
was standing in a personal pyramid of sealskin, 
topped by three layers of pearls, the protruding 
double chin, plus bulging cheeks, high cheek¬ 
bones, frowning forehead, hair, and a small seal¬ 
skin baby bonnet tied under her chin with 
ribbons (all of which items became symbols of 
virtue); there she came in a bust of white 
marble (“Be as pure as this marble" was the un¬ 
spoken dictate to be read in that bust); further 
down under glass and in a heavy gilded frame 
with oak leaves and ribbons, two of her chins 
almost buried in sable, she seemed to imply that 
one must be as finely drawn and painted as that 
sable (and whoever was sablelcss was wrong); in 
the adjoining room, in a large photograph, she 
sat hugely in white lace under a lace umbrella 
in her victoria, against the glaring background 
of hotels, palm trees, and balconies; then she 
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came all in black, seated in a low sleigh with case of my grandmother instead seemed mort 

black horses, black fir trees and snow for a back- serious. She had suffered more than Christ, 

ground; then, in another picture, she was seated because not one of those who had exploited her. 
alone at the head of a large banquet table, with and cheated her had ever repented in public or 

a window behind her, so all one saw was a had built a single church to better repent in it, 

white tablecloth with dishes, glasses of all sizes, while the churches of Christ could not be 

bottles, carafes, and flowers, tending toward that counted. Yet she had always given without ask- 

dark shape of a goddess who did not seem at ing for anything but gratitude. She had given 

all tamed by those tributes. But her photo- more generously than it was customary even in 

graphers went on trying their best to drag a Moscow. And though people are known to be 

smile out of that mass of international proteins. bad, and nothing may be expected of them, 

They took pictures of her on elephants in India, grandchildren arc not just people, and my 

on camel back in Egypt, on the Pyramids, grandmother had the right to expect the best of 
inside the Pyramids, under the Sphinx, amid the me as a bare minimum. That is why she blinked 

ruins of Pompeii (she did smile in that one as at me all the time from her personal star, when 

if to imply “See what I do to cities when they I passed in front of her portrait having just told 
make me angry?”), and from each of those a lie. 

images there came a stream of sadness strong “Did you brush your teeth?" my mother 

enough to ruin the most normal of children, let asked me. 

alone one like me who was already ruined by “Yes, I did.” 

the mere fact of descending from her. “Can you swear?” 

The* only picture in the house which seemed “Yes, I can.” 
somewhat reassuring was that of her rich tomb “On your grandmother’s grave?” 

in Berlin. She of course was not to be seen in it, “No.” 

a grave-stone held her safely down, and a huge “Then you don’t swear, you just simply con- 
marble block with an overfed angel sitting on fess that you have told me a lie. And last night 

it had been added to the weight just in case. I, too, and so the night before, you always swore 

in my evil mind, saw her all wormy and froth- and you always knew these were lies, therefore 

ing with cadaveric soap a; d still not smiling, you have two oaths, a false one and a solid one 

but a look at that angel made me forget these taken on your grandmother’s grave, but can 

shameful images at once. But when I learned you really believe that your grandmother doesn’t 

that she was not under that stone, I was quite know these things? Do you realise that every 

disappointed. That was only the picture of her time you tell a lie you are spitting on her grave? 

former future tomb; it had been taken after her How many times have you been spitting on her 

husband'had been buried there, in fact, his name grave lately?” 

carried the dates of birth and death, and hers, Now this was very confusing. At times I had 
carved under his, only the date of her birth. brushed my teeth, at times I had only brushed 

That God might follow me through a thousand the corner of the bathroom shelf with my tooth- 

walls was bad enough, but then He was the brush. Could I, with so many lies on my con- 

Great, Merciful One. He forgave everything, science already, volunteer to put under that 

and I was not his relative. I was just one out of heading also the rare occasions when I had told 

billions of children from all races and countries, the truth? She kept insisting she wanted to 

and to follow them all required time even for know the exact number of lies I had told her. 

Him, while the same omnipresence in the hands And as the choice was up to me, I first went 

of a person like my grandmother who had no through the comedy of a great deal of mind- 

use for anyone outside the strict family circle searching and soul-searching, and then chose to 

and who never forgave a son of forty if he have told her the smallest possible number of 

smoked in her presence or got married in her lies in order to save my soul from a new crime: 

absence, was a real danger. No one had yet ex- that of killing my mother. At the same time I 

plained to me that the mere fact of existing put realised that it was much too late for me to 
me in the number of those who had crucified recapture my soul on its way to perdition, so 

the Lord, and for this reason I felt innocent I decided that I would at least never soil myself 

when I compared myself to a Jew. I was already with the worst of all sins, namely, ingratitude, 

suffering from a strong Pilate complex; I was I would always remember my debts of gratitude, 

washing my hands of the whole business. The always repay my benefactors a hundredfold for 
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the smallest advantage or favour. Indeed I went 
so far as to swear to myself that I would never 
profit by the benefits given me but for the pur¬ 
pose of praising my benefactors, and even in the 
field of education, I would never learn anything 
without learning and honouring my teacher’s 
name and generosity first and foremost. This 
may sound a bit excessive as a form of self- 
chastisement, even for a grown person, but it 
is only in the description of such processes as 
are praised from the outside and in their adult 
consequences, that they may seem unthinkable 
for a child’s mind. In reality they represent but 
survival of the child in the adult. All that is 
needed to bring them about is the timidity of a 
child afraid of divine punishment or of adult 
reproach if he should dare forget that he must 
quote his father or his mother every time he 
remembers that the earth turns or that the sun 
goes up and down. 

“Who has told you these things? Where 
would you be if a loving father (or mother) had 
not worked very hard to learn them and to pass 
them on to you?” 

M y parents were generous. They con¬ 
tented themselves with exacting that 
minimum of gratitude that all parents exact of 
their children for the fact that they feed them 
and clothe them instead of throwing them into 
the river as they well may if they so pleased, 
the child having no voice in the matter and no 
means of self-defence. And that is bad enough. 
But in the case of my grandmother they always 
came out with new evidence that the whole 
world should have thanked her for everything. 
Which evidence was given by my mother to my 
father in my presence, or even when I was not 
there, in a tone of conversation, as if this were 
a social occasion and one of the two had come 
as a guest of the other for tea. I thus formed the 
belief that my mother went out of the house 
every night (they always stayed together in the 
daytime) to gather new details of the deeds of 
this wonderful person (my grandmother) whose 
untimely disappearance was still the object of 
universal grief. How could my mother other¬ 
wise have always had new things to recount 
that my father had never heard about? I knew 
from my own experiences in the world how 
difficult it was to have something new to tell, 
even for a few seconds. All my most interesting 
accounts of what 1 had experienced, heard, or 
thought during a day came to an end after only 
a few minutes, even if I had recourse to a 


detailed description of what I had seen in shop 
windows, or of the animals I had seen at the 
200. Or the trees in the park. That my parents 
had not always known each other seemed a bit 
strange to me. 

“Good afternoon, sir.” 

“Good afternoon, madam.’’ 

And then: “Oh, you must be my wife, if I 
am not mistaken.” 

“You are right, and you must be my hus¬ 
band.” 

“True.” 

“How are you, sir?” 

“Very well, and you?" 

“Oh, very well indeed.” 

“And how are the children?” 

“Oh, you mean our children?” 

“Yes.” 

“Very well, thank you, they are asleep in the 
next room." 

Etc. Now was that not strange? Yet it was 
true, and what our parents did every afternoon 
was but the continuation of this comedy. What 
made those gatherings especially interesting for 
me was that I always learned extraordinary new 
things, and all on the same subject, all con¬ 
stantly leading to the same known conclusion, 
that there existed no gratitude on earth. 

“Anything, anything, I would rather admit 
than lack of gratitude,” said my mother, “theft, 
murder, arc a thousand times preferable to these 
manifestations of human criminality.” 

Then came the examples. She opened the 
Revue des Deux Mondes at random, and found 
in it an article by a certain philosopher or a cer¬ 
tain psychologist and she almost at once ex¬ 
claimed: 

“How strange 1 These are mother’s ideas! I 
remember so clearly when she suggested them 
to the man who has written this article 1 Isn’t it 
awful that he should have taken such unfair 
advantage of her genius? Why not acknowledge 
at least that the ideas came from her?” 

I remember her reading a book about Glad¬ 
stone. I did not know that Gladstone had been 
dead for some time. She at once recalled how 
Gladstone had been staying at the same hotel 
with my grandmother in Lausanne, and how he 
had discussed all the major problems of the 
time with her, how she had given him advice, 
and how he had thanked her in a letter for her 
“most stimulating conversation and her brilliant 
remarks.’’ And now my mother recognised in 
Gladstone’s life the pattern of her mother’s own 
foreign policy for Great Britain. 
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“He could have told her he was going to use 
her ideas,” she concluded. “What hypocrites, 
the British!” 

Also my father did this, but he attributed all 
the discoveries and ideas to Leonardo and to 
other great Italians. When he read in the papers 
that for the first time in history a man-made 
iron bird had crossed the Alps, and that the 
French claimed credit for the flight (the pilot’s 
name being Chavez), he said: “It should have 
been an Italian, and the plane should have car¬ 
ried the inscription ‘This was made possible by 
the genius of Leonardo.’ " 

Thus every time the telephone rang, he men¬ 
tioned the fact that the telephone had been in¬ 
vented by an Italian, Meucci, and not by Alex¬ 
ander Graham Bell, an American. Meucci was a 
Florentine, like Dante. And when he explained 
the pendulum to us he said: “Remember, 
Galileo’s pendulum. Thanks to an Italian we 
can sJy it is now seven o’clock!” 

B ut luckily for us, neither Meucci, nor 
Galileo, nor Leonardo were our grand¬ 
parents. Among the people who had been helped 
by my grandmother there was even Tolstoy, 
with whom there was a phonetic link: his wife 
and my grandmother ha. i exactly the same 
name. And also an epistular link: my grand¬ 
mother had translated his essays into German. 
He too, who had thanked my grandmother for 
her thoughts on the Kingdom of God and ever¬ 
lasting peace, had then failed to let her know 
that he was going to develop these thoughts “so 
typical of her” in his new essays on both these 
subjects. Had she only known that a man she 
so worshipped had agreed with her views so 
completely ... she might still be with us. “These 
are the things that help you stay alive: the feel¬ 
ing that what one has given has been fully 
received. All the rest does not count.” 

* But even more than the ideas she had given 
Tolstoy and (so I thought in my ignorance) 
Galileo and Voltaire, not to mention a number 
of psychiatrists of the French school, were all 
the precious friendships that people had estab¬ 
lished in her house with other people, forgetting 
that those were her friends, and that their for¬ 
tunes, even at times their marriages, their 
children, were due to my grandmother’s gener¬ 
osity. How many people had grown rich and 
powerful because they had met someone with 
her help or at her house l And how many had 
profited by her advice I Madame Morosoff, just 
to mention onie of them, the greatest steel in¬ 


dustrialist in Russia at that time, had applied^ 
my grandmother’s advice in an industrial crisis? 
which had threatened to become a small revolu- ^ 
tion. Her thirty thousand workers (I am quoting 
from memory, I have carefully avoided checking '} 
all these fragments of a child’s recollections) had V 
gone on strike. The director of the steel mills 
had been nailed into a barrel, rolled down to 
the river and drowned. Madame Morosoff had 
gone to the mills unaccompanied, faced her 
workers, and asked them to stop all that non¬ 
sense. And they had stopped, hanging their 
heads in shame. Anyway, the whole plan had 
been suggested to her by my grandmother, 
whose husband had at one time faced a crisis 
of the same type even if on an infinitely smaller 
scale (he had three hundred workers, and his 
were cotton mills, not steel mills), and it was 
my grandmother's advice that had prevailed on 
that occasion. 

With so many examples of ingratitude 
trumpeted into my ears all the time, could I 
help feeling as I felt? I decided that gratitude 
would become my life career, and for a day or 
so I kept this a great secret, then, as no one 
seemed to notice how grateful I was, and the 
ingratitude of others was beginning to irritate 
me, I decided to reveal it to the only person 
from whom it should have been kept secret: 
namely, my mother. I even told her so. “Don’t 
tell yourself you must not know this, it is a 
great surprise for you.” 

She was so grateful to me, she called me 
grandmother’s only worthy descendant, and I 
went to bed that evening feeling so proud that 
I recall no other such occasion in my life. Before 
going to bed I marched all through the house 
with my hands behind my back and my head 
high, I was aflame with imagination, I saw 
detailed scenes of my future life pass in front 
of my eyes, in which scenes I, forgetful of in¬ 
justice and slander and even of physical 
violence, insisted on being grateful to my 
enemies for a small act of kindness they had 
done me years before and which they, but not 
I, had forgotten. And my grandmother blinked 
at me from the sky with such abundant tears 
of happiness that for the first time in the history 
of the universe, as I remarked triumphantly, it 
could be said that rain was falling from a star. 
This remark made me famous at once. But the 
next time I lost my temper she took unfair \ 
advantage of my confidence and ridiculed me in 
front of everybody. 

“So this is a knight in armour who defends !, 
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his grandmother? The one who has sworn 
never to forget a benefit as long as he lives? 
Come and look at him, children,” said she, 
calling my brothers to the scene. ‘‘Do you know 
who this is?”—and she revealed my secret, 
imitating my style and even my pronunciation, 
concluding in a violent diatribe against me: 

“Oh no. You, a grateful person? You, a 
champion of charity and justice? You, my boy, 
are the least grateful person in this world. You 
think only of yourself.” 

My humiliation reached a climax that sud¬ 
denly transformed me into the very person 
whose description had wounded me so only a 
minute before. It was the very opposite of an 
act of rebellion. It was pure obedience. Con¬ 
fronted with such proofs of my hypocrisy, my 
selfishness, my cruelty, I became selfish, hypo¬ 
critical, cruel. It was an acted out confession, or 
the confession of an actor for whom every bodily 
expression, every form of relationship between 
him and the objects in his room is a word in his 
grammar and a rule in his syntax. 

I recall this occasion because it was my 
funeral. My parents did not know that I was 
accompanying my character, crying behind him 
like a mourner. It was a form of maturation 
from superficial to deep sorrow, I, who until 
that day had always cried like a child for super¬ 
ficial reasons, was now crying so deep beneath 
the surface of the earth that no one could suspect 
the existence of that torrent of tears under my 
feet. My parents took it very badly: they saw 
only what they saw with their eyes, and it 
shocked them that I should not be playing the 
usual ham-act of true love and repentance. So 
to cure me of the devil that was in me, my 
father gave me a public spanking until I cried 
“Enough, enough! I promise to be good!” 

In the course of this ceremony, touched as he 
was by my cries, he beat me more and more 
strongly to punish himself at my expense, then 
told me: “I am hurting myself more than I could 
ever hurt you,” he said. This was a bit too 
much; to regain my lost dignity, I decided to 
turn this into a stunt and make everybody 
laugh. Trembling in every limb because I knew 
what was going to follow, I said, “Yes, but 
whose arse is red here? Yours or mine?” (To 
say “arse" in 1913 or ’14 was a crime even for 
an adult. A child from a good family who said 
such a word to his father became an insoluble 
problem.) This time I was given the honour of 
a punishment in which he did not get the lion's 


share, every blow was meant to hurt me and me 
alone. 

“How is that possible?" shouted my father 
at the top of his voice. “I suffer to punish him, 
I tell him so to have at least a bit of under¬ 
standing from him, I almost apologise to him 
for performing my duty, and is this the result?” 

That was my first experience of a heavy price 
paid for a brilliant remark. But this was not my 
style at all. In fact, I never had any relief from 
such performances. They were lies then and 
later, when I specialised in tj»em at a price con¬ 
stantly heavier, and not so much in punishment 
as in repentance. I despised myself thoroughly 
for behaving that way. Sensitive as I was, I 
reviewed the whole scene in my mind as I knelt 
in a corner afterwards or (much later in life) as 
I went into a corner by myself because no one 
was close enough or bold enough (or cared 
enough) to punish me, and there I savoured all 
ihe sadness of the episode. Also: and this is an 
important element in my confession, the episode 
became amusing only in its re-telling. Which 
was all pure invention, even when the brilliant 
remark had been actually made, because my 
voice was always trembling with emotion, so 
that the brilliant words themselves were mostly 
inaudible. Thus, without at all possessing the 
stage-presence of a clown, I earned for myself 
the useless (and unwanted) reputation of being 
one. No one was more ashamed than I after 
such a performance, and no one prouder when 
he heard it re-told. My father decided that he 
must break my character and eventually did, 
poor man, and he worked very hard to obtain 
such a wonderful result. I must describe the 
whole process in full. 

The humiliation caused by that physical 
punishment and the loud declaration of my 
unworthincss left real physical traces all around 
me, more so than on my battered behind. I 
grew hungry for silence, not to rest in it myself', 
but to use it as cotton wool with which to soak 
up all the shrieks and the insults that others 
might have heard. I wanted to dry up every 
memory of what had just taken place in the 
house, I wanted time, not only silence, plenty 
of time to push everything away towards the 
dark well of the past in which guilt loses its 
sting. I hurried up the clock, and I spied on the 
faces of my parents, my brothers, and the maids, 
for signs of boredom and indifference, even after 
my claim to high ideals had been fully re¬ 
established. Those faces had been far too atten¬ 
tive before. They had relished my ruin, they 
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had formed silent and negative opinions of me, 
and I wanted to know that these had been f<ir- 
gotren too. Thus I began quite early to suspect 
that perhaps an ideal of gratitude placed on so 
high a level was not prudent, but, on the other 
hand, I could not artificially try to remember 
my past fallibility nor accept the idea that it 
would soon present itself again. I really felt that 
I was not the same person who had sinned, and 
I had, for that naughty child of a minute before 
the same contempt I had for last year’s shoes 
and clothes and for their impotence to follow 
me in my growth. Promising to be a man five or 
ten minutes after having been a child was part 
of the technique of full forgiveness. Neither I 
nor my father believed much of these promises 
after a while, but we made them again all the 
same, he, because he believed that this might 
have a good effect on me: "Promissio boni viri 
est obligatio," he would say; and I, because it 
seeme'd to me that he believed in them. There 
was no end to my ambition of saintliness and 
gratitude and peace, that infinite peace that 
only comes from the approval of the persons we 
love. But there remained a residue of shame, 
submissiveness, and fear, which upset my rela¬ 
tionship with everybody else. 

That is the reason I became closer to my 
father: I knew that he alone had completely 
forgiven me. The others had been too indifferent 
to have gone so far down and come back so far 
up to the surface again, tied to me like the 
devil to the damned. There was also the fact 
that my* father knew how to sell me his medi¬ 
cine: his blows, he claimed, had completely 
purged me of the devil. And he advised that I 
mumble to myself whenever I felt the tempta¬ 
tion of wickedness surge up in me: “Vade retro, 
Satana." With this, he kept insisting that the 
devil was nothing but a " Fictio mentis" of the 
lowly. “Give yourself time and anger will sub- 
*side,” he said. These words are time absorbent, 
any other words would do just as well, except 
that these are better: they have always been 
used by saints and geniuses, there is a great 
moral tradition attached to them, and besides, 
they are true. 

“Satan is a name for our pride: Satan must 
g°” 

Then I began to feel that violence was part 
of love, and that my father loved me more than 
he loved the others, because he had beaten me 
more. Thus, when any doubt arose in which I 
might have won my point by using my intelli¬ 
gence and my persuasive powers in discussions 


with others, I preferred to deliberately force tire ' 
issue and make way for the devil in me, because : 
for one thing it was shorter than to carry on a-- 
discussion with my brothers or with a stupid ' 
maid, and secondly, it was also shorter from 
the moral point of view. I knew that if my 
brothers or the maids made the slightest remark 
about my “well-known evil temper” I would 
hit them at once, feeling the unfairness of this 
blow, so why not hit immediately, why not 
repeat my well-known role of the boy possessed 
by the devil, in order to be able to sit quietly 
with my father, he and I alone like two grown 
persons, after the usual fall and resurrection? 
In other words: the road that leads to peace 
through pain seemed far shorter and surer than 
the road through well-ordered conversation. 
And also more rewarding: in the end I alone 
was worthy of his attention, while the others 
were excluded. They would stand on their own. 
If this was the beginning of masochism it was 
for precise, logical reasons: to find an under¬ 
standing not to be left alone. 

M y mother never had any definite plans 
to transform me or to break me. She was 
simply using me, as she used everyone else, to 
bring herself as often as she possibly could to 
a crisis of tears, thus renewing the illusion that 
her mother had just died and her feeling of loss 
was still undampened by the passage of time. 
She could not even think in terms of a moral 
education that would carry either me or any of 
my brothers towards a given future of our own, 
from which she was excluded. She wanted to be 
a child together with her children, Time being 
our common enemy. Independence and loneli¬ 
ness were to her the same evil. Whenever 
trouble was about to arise, she claimed it for 
herself to celebrate her solitude by asking me: 
“What would your grandmother say if she 
could see you now?” Then instantly, without 
bothering to wait and see whether this question 
had not struck the right chord in my heart (it 
always had, all that was needed now was a 
cheerful tone) she dealt the final blow: “I am 
glad she has died.” After such a stupid remark 
made in bad faith, all she could do was cry and 
accuse me. 

Frankly, I preferred my father’s blows. If 
one must cry, he gave me a lot to cry about 
and quickly, too. With her, instead, all I could 
do was to let her have the right of way and wait. 

I was emotionally exhausted, there was a feeling 
of great rest about me, a pleasant silence, a 
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temptation to close my eyes and sleep, to which 
temptation I could never yield. I was on duty, 
like a guard in high uniform at an official cere¬ 
mony. How dare I, who had heard such hard 
words about myself, I, forever condemned to 
infamy, I, who had made my mother cry, fall 
asleep like an angel and snore? But it was all so 
tiresome. If at least she would come to the point 
(I knew all the phases of the process by heart), 
in which she asked me: “Aren’t you sorry for 
what you did? Don’t you want to be good 
again?” But ii took her so long to reach that 
point that, when she came to it, she herself was 
about to fall asleep, and we still had quite a 
long way to go, long detours through the forests 
of reproach and repentance; this was like the 
“long way home” in our afternoon walks, while 
father’s trial and punishment was like a brisk 
winter walk along the lake and back home by 
the short-cut through the park. Because she 
always wanted to cry twice during these scenes: 
having embarked upon the painful trip through 
her own past, having recalled what she herself 
had done to her poor mother years before, how 
could she just forgive herself and forget all about 
it so easily? Only one person could forgive her, 
and that person, alas, was gone forever. 

“Gone forever,” she said, this being the 
verbal faucet to the fountains of tears. “Gone 
forever,” and down they streamed, those tears. 
She cried so that it killed every filial affection, 
every trace of human pity in me. There re¬ 
mained only fear in front of so much suffering. 
Also a great shame for her in front of me, 
because she became ugly, her nose became red, 
the harmony of her face was destroyed by 
strange muscular contractions, as if she was 
about to laugh. I felt like shouting “Stop it!” 
as one cries to an adult when he is about to scare 
a child and does so by simply making faces at 
him. Reconciliation and forgiveness came in 
those cases at one millimetre from indifference, 
half a minute before supper, a walk, or nightly 
rest. 

“Let’s not think of these things any more,” 
she said. 

“Thank God," I thought, and yawned at once. 

B ut there remained grandmother’s holy 
objects, holy umbrellas, holy hat, holy fur 
coats, holy jewels, stationery, books and toys, 
everything she had owned, and that was every¬ 
thing we had, except for children’s shoes and 
for a couple of night-pots in the nursery, and 
/each of these sacred things could tell our grand¬ 


mother how it had been touched or looked at, 
our very secret thoughts could be revealed by 
them to her, they were spies, also amulets, they 
even had secret curative powers in a way, 
morally at least. 

“I was just looking at grandmother’s things.” 

“I was playing with grandmother’s peacock, 
grandmother’s duck, grandmother’s turkey.” 

These were excellent reasons to be thought 
innocent and left alone. And if I happened to be 
roaming the house with evil plans in mind, or 
evil thoughts (nothing exceptional:^ lie to tell 
or to conceal, or the rehearsal of a scene of 
liberation,' imagining that my brothers had all 
died, I being the only survivor and my parents’ 
only hope), I stayed carefully away from all 
those objects, without doing so deliberately: I 
was guided by an instinctive knowledge of the 
opportunity of certain associations, for I knew 
that a soul engaged in sin should not be exposed 
to those sources of virtue. Perhaps wha‘c also 
worked here was a habit of associating those 
objects with a peaceful and blessed state of 
mind. And I recall a very clear nostalgia for 
those objects that were still only a few steps 
away from me, as if that very first withdrawal 
marked the beginning of a long journey from 
which there was no safe return. There was 
almost a fatigue of the Unknown in me, not 
only of the Unknown: also of the effort it would 
take to explain to those objects that my thoughts 
were not really so evil, and my lie not so grave. 
Which shows that I did have a sense of measure, 
for I knew that pictures and objects c6uld not 
see me, but that I could see them. I knew that 
if I looked at them they would at once be in¬ 
vested by me with true existence and that, once 
the spell bcgan functioning, nothing could stop 
it. The notion: “Those pictures are just card¬ 
board and light, or canvas and pastel, or white 
paper and pencil,” did not serve any more. 

Thus the growing security given by age and 1 
health and the infinite joy attending them could 
only help me cheat God and disbelieve all I was 
taught about Him that was fearful. But I was 
not always well, and with illness came fear and 
a feeling of guilt. 

I was the fourth of a crop of five children, 
three born before my grandmother’s health 
had begun to be seriously impaired. It had 
always been seriously impaled, she had always 
been sick, always on the point of dying, always 
wounded, battered to a pulp, pushed, carried, 
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dragged to her grave by thankless children, but 
then also always healthy, alert, attached to life, 
an example of indomitable energy and wit to 
the very last moment of her life. One never 
knew what to believe, so one took everything as 
gospel truth and shining evidence of her per¬ 
fection. Three of us were born before her excep¬ 
tional agony, as I had begun to say, but not free 
of putrefaction, either. Another corpse was still 
rotting away while my grandmother was alive: 
that of her father. When she finally died, taking 
with her of course all the perfection of the 
world, he automatically graduated to a heaven 
of evil, from which he looked down upon us in 
the glory of his sins. 

No longer worthy of tears (he had had far 
too many), he was now a free target to laughter 
and abuse. But then even this abuse was of a 
sacred character. When my mother, describing 
her grandfather, said of him: “He was a thief, a 
scoundrel, and a swine,” this did not mean that 
we, his great-grandchildren, should be ashamed 
of him. Oh no. These words were spoken with 
a nostalgic love of theft, arrogance, ignorance, 
avarice, vanity, murder, the whole list of the 
capital sins enriched with the latest additions 
in the field of criminal pathology, as if these and 
these alone had been her guiding principles and 
her ideals. She delighted in telling the most hor¬ 
rible tales about him: how he had slowly mur¬ 
dered his wife (rhis was not true at all, she had 
died of tuberculosis, so the best blow in his 
career had not been dealt by him but by the 
usual God). He had tried to bring up his four 
children to his own standards of stupidity and 
cruelty: they had deserted him and he had let 


them starve for years. His only daughter, my 
grandmother, who had married the man he hsur 
chosen for her, eloped with a young man from a ! 
very poor family and asked for a divorce, which '; 
in those days, in a Lutheran family of the 
most solid banking bourgeoisie of Moscow, was: 
regarded as a crime. She had finally married the' 
young man and lived with him in great poverty 
until he had made good; in fact, he became 
richer than his father-in-law, and only then did , 
the old man show lenience towards his 
daughter, but it was she now who refused to. 
receive him in the house, so he did everything 
he could to ruin her husband. Even his youngest 
son who had stayed with him was forced to leave 
in the end, for he took special pleasure in 
humiliating everyone. Only when people were 
completely destroyed, both morally and finan¬ 
cially, did he seem satisfied for a brief moment, 
and when they came to him begging for help, 
it was his joy to sneer at them and have them 
kicked out of the house by his servants. After 
these tales were told in front of his large portrait 
in our living-room, there remained in the air an 
aura of pride and modesty, the same that follows 
all great music: the pride that we were able to 
understand it, and be made humble by its 
beauty. That a very special tone be needed for 
this litany of ancestral abuse I was made to 
realise the day I tried it on a guest, repeating 
the same words I had heard from my mother 
many times. I was stopped and sent to bed. 

“One does not say these things.” 

“But you say them all the time.” 

“That is an entirely different matter.” 

And it was. 
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MEN AND IDEAS 


Enlightenment and Radicalism 

By Sidney Hook 


T he field of intellectual history is beset 
by many difficulties. Primary among them 
is the extent to which the assumption—inescap¬ 
able to the very nature of the enquiry—that 
history is made or determined by the ideas men 
hold, is true. Leaving aside the influence of 
complex objective factors of the physical en¬ 
vironment, die pattern of historical events seems 
clearly to be woven out of the interacting 
influences of interests, ideas, and personality. 
To assign relative weights to these elements is a 
delicate task. The best-grounded historical 
accounts have revealed the unplausibility of all 
monisms even when the predominance of one 
or another factor has been established for a 
specific period. 

The difficulties of intellectual history are com¬ 
pounded when we attempt to assess the in¬ 
fluence of philosophical ideas on human affairs. 
Here the temptation to yield to one’s own philo¬ 
sophical prejudices, to use die record as an 
argument or as evidence for one’s own philo¬ 
sophical beliefs is almost overwhelming. But if 
our investigation is to rise above a disguised 
question—begging apologetics and reach con¬ 
clusions which appear valid to enquirers of 
other philosophical persuasions, we must resist 
this temptation. In other words, we must regard 
the influence of philosophical ideas in history 
not as a philosophical problem but as an his¬ 
torical, empirical problem, in principle no 
different from an enquiry into the effects of the 
industrial revolution on the movement of popu¬ 
lation or the causes of the Spanish-American 
war. 

It is from this point of view that I propose 
to examine Professor Michael Polanyi’s main 
theses in his essay “Beyond Nihilism,’’* and 
also to say a few things in defence of the prin¬ 
ciple of radicalism which, according to him, 
threatens “to throw us back into disaster” if 
acted upon. 


• Encounter, March, i 960 . 


A s I understand Professor Polanyi, he is 
. asserting two propositions: (1) The in¬ 
fluence of the rationalist ideal of a secular 
society, which we associate with the Enlighten¬ 
ment, in fact led to the monstrous Bolshevik 
and Nazi Revolutions of the 20th century. 
(2) The characteristic doctrines and practices of 
modern totalitarianism or nihilism are “logical 
consequences” of this rationalist ideal, particu¬ 
larly of its naturalist forms. 

With respect to the first diesis everything that 
Professor Polanyi says seems to me to be a crass 
illustration of a very loose form of the post 
hoc, propter hoc fallacy. I do not find a shred 
of valid evidence to support the view that the 
rationalist and universal humanistic ideals of 
the Enlightenment played any role, no less a 
decisive one, in the theory and practice of the 
architects of the Communist and Nazi Revolu¬ 
tions. On the other hand, there is considerable 
evidence—a whole mountain of it—against this 
view. 


Indeed, Professor Polanyi himself when con¬ 
fronted by the fact that the ideals of Locke 
and Bentham, imported into France with such 
allegedly disastrous consequences, helped in 
England and the United States to create an 
unprecedented, humane welfare-economy, not 
even approached by any religious culture of the 
past, explains this in terms of the moderating 
effect of existing institutions. Without examin¬ 
ing the truth of the specific assertions made 
concerning the institutions in England and in 
the United States which prevented “the self- 
destructive implications of the Enlightenment” 
from being realised, such recognition is com¬ 
pletely inadmissible on a theory, such as Pro¬ 
fessor Polanyi’s, that ascribes decisive historical 
importance to philosophical ideas. 

For it can be argued with equal, if not better, 
logic that what explains the differences in the 
development of Anglo-American liberalism and 
European totalitarianism is not the presence of 
ideals but different social institutions which, in 
the one case, permitted the gradual social re- 
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forms to develop that were inherent in commit¬ 
ment to the ideals of the Enlightenment, and in 
the other inhibited them, until the obstructive 
institutions were swept away by revolution. I 
myself do not believe that this is the whole 
story, but historically it has much more to be 
said for it than the view that the ideals of the 
Enlightenment entailed revolutionary action. It 
is certainly closer to the findings of those his¬ 
torians and sociologists who have called atten¬ 
tion to the existence of authoritarian social 
structures in Germany and Russia as predispos¬ 
ing factors towards totalitarianism. 

Problems of historical causation as they relate 
to ideas arc tangled enough without snarling 
them still more with speculations about ultimate 
doctrinal genealogy and influence. Empirically 
we must begin here with the quest for proxi¬ 
mate causes. 

The best source books of the ideas which 
influenced the leaders of the Nazi Revolution 
are still Hitler’s Mein Kampf and Alfred Rosen¬ 
berg’s' Der Mythos des zwanzigsten ]ahr- 
hundert. Hitler’s intellectual mentor was neither 
Hegel, Nietzsche, nor Spengler. It was Houston 
Chamberlain whose racialist mythology, irra- 
donalism, and mysticism is as far as anyone can 
get from the ideals of the Enlightenment. To 
be sure, as Professor Polanyi points out, the 
Nazi cohorts were imbued with a consuming 
messianic passion and zeal. But it was precisely 
this type of passion and zeal which was suspect 
in the eyes of the founding fathers of the 
Enlightenment. This is especially true of Locke, 
Hume, Voltaire, Bcntham, and the philosopher- 
statesmen of the American Republic. They 
distrusted “enthusiasm” as the concomitant of 


and' not of an international classless soddy;* 
Their thinking, so to speak, was two intellectual 
epochs removed from rationalism. To the extent : 
that they were Marxists, they were critical of 
the unhistorical approach of the Enlightenment, 
and insisted that what was reasonable in society 
could only be determined by stages in historical 
evolution which narrowly limited the alterna¬ 
tives of action. To the extent that they were 
Bolsheviks, they discarded the restraining and 
moderating sense of traditional Marxism for 
objective limitation, and espoused an extreme 
form of voluntarism. They ruled by fiat and 
not by reason. 

To regard the Bolsheviks as heirs of Hegel 
and Marx, and at the same time as the execu¬ 
tors, rather than the executioners, of the legacy 
of the Enlightenment, is completely unintel¬ 
ligible in view of Hegel’s hostile attitude to the 
rationalism of the Enlightenment—an attitude 
not without obvious influence on Marx. The 
whole of the Hegelian philosophy of history as 
well as the Hegelian logic was designed to draw 
the teeth of the rationalism, and especially, 
the individualism of the Enlightenment. And 
here Hegel drew not only from Rousseau but 
from Burke I 

Although Marx was not opposed to the ideals 
of the Enlightenment and the French Revolu¬ 
tion—he was always ready to defend “European 
liberty” against “Russian barbarism”—his rela¬ 
tivism and naturalism under-cut the fanatical 
absolutism of moral imperatives which Pro¬ 
fessor Polanyi associates with the Enlighten¬ 
ment. Marx’s insistence on referring to the 
historical context and operational expression of 
moral ideals in order to understand their con- 


religious fanaticism. Rousseau’s glorification of 
feeling was foreign to them, so much so that 
one or the standard criticisms of the rationalism 
of the Enlightenment is that the chill finger of 
reason stifled the life of the emotions. It was 
not the martyrs of Christian piety but the 
legendary figures of Roman Republican virtue 
who figured in the writings of the Enlighten¬ 
ment as models of excellence. 

W ith one proviso, it is just as far¬ 
fetched to attribute to the rationalism of 
the Enlightenment causal influence on the 
animating ideals of the leaders of the Russian 
October Revolution. The Bolsheviks came to 
power by an historical fluke and in flagrant dis¬ 
regard of the principles of traditional Marxism. 
No one was more surprised than Lenin himself 
that the Bolsheviks succeeded in remaining in 
power. In Bolshevik eyes the ideals of the 
Enlightenment were the expression par excel¬ 
lence of the bourgeois and petty-bourgeois spirit 


crete meaning distinguishes him from those 
reformers whose slogans appeared to him to be 
merely emotive abstractions, some of which 
were as old as Christianity. Whatever the intel¬ 
lectual difficulties in this approach, it was a 
challenge to all Utopians to check their claims 
and demands against existing historical interests, 
and the cost of realising them. Marx was a 
Utopian, too, but a different kind of Utopian. 
Those whom he criticised disregarded or under¬ 
estimated the stubborn facts of present history, 
especially conflicts of class interest: Marx’s 
Utopianism expressed itself in the expectation 
that man would abolish empirical history in the 
future. His vision of a classless, stateless society 
without conflict was as much an offence against 
the principle of dialectic or process as the 
1 legelian vision of a Prussianised world. 

A li. this aside, it is incontrovertible that 
■ the twist which European socialism under 
the leadership of German Social-Democracy 
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gave to historical materialism, far from encour¬ 
aging the dynamic and activistic tendencies in 
Marxism, tamed them, and substituted the 
inevitability of gradualism for the inevitability 
of violent revolution. For the Social-Democratic 
leadership, the ripeness, not the readiness, was 
all—so much so that on occasions conditions 
were permitted to become so rotten-ripe that the 
maggots of totalitarianism found a favourable 
environment to develop. 

The socialist revisionism of Bernstein in Ger¬ 
many and Jaur&s in France stressed the ideals 
of the Enlightenment not in order to encourage 
more revolutionary action, but to make the 
socialist movement aware of its actual reformist 
practices and to liberate it from its revolutionary 
phrasemongery which frightened off possible 
electoral allies. When Socialist Parties were in 
power in Europe, their error lay not in too 
much planning hut in too little, not in a bold 
rationality to re-make society but in the timid 
improvisation of a series of holding operations 
to preserve a chaotic status quo. 

The chief causes of the Bolshevik and Nazi 
Revolutions have very little to do with doctrinal 
beliefs. They are to be found in the First World 
War and its consequences. Not 1789 but 1914 
deserves the title of the Year of the Second Fall 
of Man. Whoever sees a connection between the 
secular rationalism of the Enlightenment and 
the ideals and policies of the leading nations and 
statesmen on the eve of the First World War 
can only do so in virtue of the unexamined 
dogma that everything in the world is related 
to everything else—an assumption which every 
piece of scientific knowledge refutes, both in 
natural and human affairs. 

The Bolsheviks got their opportunity not by 
invoking the rationalist ideals of the Enlighten¬ 
ment but by exploiting the hunger of the 
Russian masses for peace, and the desire of 
sensitive minds everywhere to liberate the world 
from the insane folly of a war whose real issues 
had far more to do with questions of national 
prestige and economic hegemony than with the 
issues of “democracy and freedom.” Looking 
back at the fateful days in which the names of 
Lenin and Trotsky were practically unknown 
outside of small circles in Russia, Kerensky is 
convinced that his major error was that he “did 
not take Russia out of the war” after the 
Kornilov revolt. The reason that Churchill was 
unable to strangle Bolshevism in its cradle was 
that it rallied to its banner in the early years 
supporters who were unified not by Marxist 
doctrine or ideology, but only by their opposi¬ 
tion to war. In every country where the Com¬ 
munist movement gained a foothold, it began 
as an anti-war movement. The favourite 


rationalisation of the tender-minded supporters 
of Communism, when the news of Bolshevik 
terror seeped through to the West, was that the 
rice of revolution was small compared to the 
olocaust of another world war which could be 
avoided only in a socialist world. 

An entire volume can be written on the rela¬ 
tion between the First World War and the 
October Revolution. In order to parade the 
ghosts of the Enlightenment as causative factors 
in such an account, it would first be necessary 
to detail the rational efforts made by the ruling 
groups to plan for peace, instead of preaching 
it, to control political events by rational alloca¬ 
tion of economic resources—it> short to do some 
of the things that a secularist outlook on the 
world requires. Such measures cannot be de¬ 
tailed because they didn’t exist. Indeed, if the 
leaders of the international socialist move¬ 
ment had been fired with a touch of the 
audacity of the great figures of the French 
Revolutionary movement, instead of being 
caught up in the hysteria of nationalism, they 
might have succeeded, if not in preventing the 
First World War, then in shortening it. 

There is no agreement among historians on 
how to weigh the causes of the rise to power 
of German National Socialism. The inflation 
and economic depression, resentment at the 
Treaty of Versailles, the desire of the indus¬ 
trialists to curb Social Democracy and the trade 
unions, the Communist theory of “social- 
fascism" and practical collaboration with the 
Nazis, the failure of the Allies to make the 
concessions to the Weimar Republic which they 
subsequendy made to Hider—all played an in¬ 
comparably greater role than the witches’ brew 
of doctrine—not one of whose elements was new 
—with which the Nazis intoxicated themselves. 
The Nazis proudly regarded themselves in a 
rare moment of truthfulness as “the counter¬ 
revolution” to the ideals of the 18th-century 
Enlightenment. 

I n o w turn to the second of Professor 
Polanyi’s theses which asserts that the ideals 
of the Enlightenment are inherently unstable 
and logically entail the nihilism of totalitarian 
belief and practice. This assertion resembles the 
contentions of Arnold Toynbee and Jacques 
Maritain that if one does not worship God, one 
must worship either Stalin or Hider or some 
other human being. 

There are two initial difficulties in any 
such position. First, even if there were a 
logical connection between certain philosophical 
premises and certain conclusions that have a 
potential bearing on conduct, this relationship 
alone would be no warrant for asserting that 
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human beings in fact are guided by it. This is One of the imp lications is alleged to be 
particularly true if the relationship is exhibited unrestrained individualism, demanding ' ,u. u 

in a complicated chain of reasoning. Men are lute freedom and equality far beyond the limits 

notoriously slack in their reasoning and have a imposed by any existing society.” It would be*"-’ 

livelier sense of the uses to which they can put interesting to see how Professor Polanyi derives') 

doctrines than of their strict implications. To this conclusion. A rationalist ideal by its very 

imagine that they guide themselves in crucial nature cannot approve any unrestrained ‘ism 

situations by the logic of their premises and and a fortiori not an individualism which is 

assumptions—of which they are often blissfully arbitrary and unchecked by discipline. Whether ' ; 

unaware—is to impute a rationality to them the rational ideal is conceived in terms of the 

which exceeds the claims of most secular compulsions of logic or fact, whether its pattern 

rationalists in history. is assimilated to that of scientific method or 

Second, as Professor Polanyi uses the word the sobrieties of critical common sense, it cannot 

“rationalism,” it is an umbrella term which countenance for a moment “unrestrained in- 

covcrs a bewildering variety of doctrines and dividualism”—which is madness, “absolute 

thinkers. freedom”—which is anarchy, and “absolute 

If we speak of “sceptical rationalism” then equality”—which is impossible, 

we must exclude Locke who believed that moral The rational ideal has been conceived in 



truths were as certain as those of mathematics. 
If we speak of “absolute and inalienable rights" 
then we must exclude Bentham who regarded 
the language of the Declaration of Independence 
as “nonsense on stilts.” If we speak of Voltaire 
and Hume, then we must exclude the romanti¬ 
cism of Rousseau. Professor Polanyi speaks of 
all these tendencies and figures as integral to 
the culture-complex of the Enlightenment 
despite the fact that in some relevant and im¬ 
portant respects they differ more among them 
selves than some of them do from the early 
Burke and the later Hegel (whose Rechts- 
philosophie, for example, borrows heavily from 
Rousseau). Nowhere does Professor Polanyi 
give us a clear statement of what he takes tne 
essential doctrines of the Enlightenment to be. 
In one place he suggests that the rationalism 
of Voltaire and Gibbon might have fulfilled the 
hopes of man for a civilised society had they 
not been blighted by “Christian fervour.” 
Does this mean that rationalism was at fault 
in being too tepid in its critique of Christian 
fanaticism, too tolerant of the spirit of intoler¬ 
ance? Or does it mean that any doctrine held 
with a zeal and passion disproportionate to the 
evidence of experience threatens to unleash the 
(pries of totalitarianism? Then why make the 
philosophy of the Enlightenment which sought 
to enstate the self-critical processes of reason or 
intelligence as the supreme authority of truth 
in human affairs, and as the supreme arbiter 
of the inescapable conflicts among human 
values, the scapegoat of historical disasters? 
Wars and revolutions have resulted in large 
part from a refusal to deal intelligently with 
their social causes. 


various senses by thinkers of the Enlightenment, 
Not one bears the construction Professor Polanyi 
places on them. He seems to forget that the 
philosophers of the Enlightenment did not write 
with the precision with which modern philo¬ 
sophers address each other to-day, but in order 
to influence action. It is an error to read them 
with a near-sighted literalism in disregard 
of the specific historical context and of the 
audience to whom they addressed their appeals. 
The authors of the Declaration of Independence 
knew that when they proclaimed that “all men 
are created equal,” that they were not describ¬ 
ing a fact or even uttering a prescription to 
guide the establishment of complete equality. 
It no more follows that because the Enlighten¬ 
ment philosophers held that in certain relevant 
moral and political respects human beings 
should be treated equally that, therefore, they 
also held that men should be declared equal or 
be treated equally in every respect, than it fol¬ 
lowed that because the philosophers of Christian 

n believed that all men are equal in the sight 
e Lord that they therefore were committed 
to the belief that all men are equal before the 
Law or that all should be politically free. 

The difference between the philosophers of 
the Enlightenment and their religious predeces¬ 
sors is that the first believed intelligence should 
guide human beings in the difficult and com¬ 
plex problems of determining in what respects, 
and how, injustices among men should be 
abolished—while the second fell back on Revela¬ 
tion or Dogma. Since these had no empirical 
consequences, it meant, as a rule, relying on 
the traditions and customs of the past with all 
their built-in discrimination against those who 
were not well-born. 


L et us look a little closer at some of the 
r implications Professor Polanyi professes to 
see inherent in the “rationalist ideal of a secular 
society.” 


A second implication which Professor Polanyi 
finds in the rationalist ideal of a secular society } 
is a commitment to “a popular government, ; 
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exercising absolute power” in order ro provide 
for “the absolute sovereignty of the individual." 
If “the individual” means every individual, then 
no rational person can believe without stultifica¬ 
tion that a popular government exercising 
absolute power can achieve it, since by defini¬ 
tion the minority in a popular government (for 
not all decisions can be unanimous in a popular 
government) must give way to the rule of the 
majority. But the whole idea that on any 
rational ideal popular government must exercise 
absolute or unlimited power is a myth, except 
in the sense that some provision must be made 
for a process of decision which is controlled 
by ana responsible to those affected by the 
decision. 

The American Constitution is a secular 
document inspired by ideas derived from 
Montesquieu and other philosophers of the 
Enlightenment. It does not give the government 
absolute or unlimited power. And in historic 
fact, as Professor Polanyi himself recognises, 
the English “Constitution” which accepts the 
supremacy of Parliament has never identified 
the concept of “supremacy" with the concept of 
“unlimited.” The very variety of non-secular 
faiths in the world requires that a rational ideal 
of secular society be pluralistic in spirit and 
operation. The commitment of a rationalist to 
popular government is based upon the Aristo¬ 
telian insight that in human affairs it is less 
likely that the many will be misled or corrupted 
than one or a few, and that, therefore, going 
beyond Aristotle, the ultimate appeal from the 
decisions of an unenlightened majority should 
be sought in the decisions of an enlightened 
majority. 

The third implication drawn by Professor 
Polanyi is that rationalism entails the ideals of 
“an amoral individualism.” This is as gratui¬ 
tous as the other alleged implications and is as 
unfair to the naturalistic rationalism of the 
Encyclopedists (especially Diderot) as it is to 
the critical rationalism of Kant. The common 
appeal of all species of rationalism is to “the 
reasonable man,” which is perfectly compatible 
with the recognition that not all men are reason¬ 
able and no man wholly so. The common faith 
of all species of rationalism is in the process of 
mediation which again is perfectly compatible 
with the recognition that this faith will be 
defeated where no common interests can be 
found or created. Even if it be argued that no 
rational process is sufficient to establish morality, 
that Socrates and John Dewey notwithstanding, 
intelligence is not even a necessary condition of 
virtue, can we seriously doubt that the rational 
ideal is the most adequate safeguard we have 
against the amoralism, or nihilism, or mad 


religious enthusiasm, which flourish when the 
distinctions between myth and fact are first 
blurred and then obliterated? 

I t is obvious from the foregoing that I 
see nothing calamitous in returning to the 
ideals of the Enlightenment—if, indeed, we are 
returning to them which, as I read the evidence, 
is more of a hope than a fact. But whatever the 
fact, I for one oelieve we should return to the 
secular rationalism of the Enlightenment. When 
I say we should “return,” I mean, of course, 
return with the difference that the growth of 
knowledge and the perspective of broad experi¬ 
ence make to minds capable of learning from 
the past. We can now distinguish more clearly 
between what is perennially valid in the 
approach of 18th-century rationalism and its 
local or aberrant forms. 

What we have learned about the logic of 
modern science, the patterns of scientific 
methods, and the findings of modern psycho¬ 
logy should immunise us against the easy 
optimism of the past—whose secular forms, we 
note in passing, never rivalled the stupendous 
myths with which religion consoled believers. 
It should enable us to develop those habits of 
reasonable expectation which are the hallmarks 
of a mature outlook on man and history. 
Modern science suggests to us that we do not 
have to embrace a sterile scepticism because 
the certainties of absolutism are no longer avail¬ 
able to us, that reliable knowledge about human 
affairs although difficult is obtainable. It sug¬ 
gests that there are always problems, small 
problems and large problems, but not one Great 
Problem to which a Final or Total Solution can 
be found. It suggests that like scientific enquiry 
in any field, intelligent social enquiry is a con¬ 
tinuous process and, as in science, that it is 
easier to agree on the empirical consequences 
of proposed courses of conduct than on their 
alleged presuppositions. It suggests that in 
human affairs history and tradition are inescap¬ 
ably relevant and are at least as important as 
other technical factors which enter into the 
costs of innovation. 

What we have learned from modem psycho¬ 
logy is more vague but just as pertinent. It 
reinforces the wisdom of relating values and 
ideals to human interests and of exposing these 
interests to critical consciousness and the 
counter-claims by which they may be con¬ 
trolled. It suggests that values which are not 
felt as actual or possible fulfilment of needs can 
find no purchase in the business of living and 
run the risk of becoming mealy-mouthed 
abstractions that conceal our real commitments. 
Together with all the'other social disciplines, 
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it suggests that where there are no shared in¬ 
terests there will be no common values, that the 
first step in approaching conflicts of interest 
after laying them bare, is to mediate between 
them, to correct, modify, invent, or discover the 
social devices or institutional forms by which 
they can be made viable. 

It suggests that we be suspicious of our own 
zeal and self-righteousness, that we cultivate our 
powers of imaginative perception in order to 
see more clearly the human being in the enemy, 
and to understand that since a sound position 
may be defended by unsound arguments, we 
have an obligation to re-think claims which, 
because of the paltry reasons oflercd in support 
of them, we sometimes reject out of hand. 


I f this approach is taken we may find 
that we accomplish more by trying to 
achieve less. But whatever we try to achieve 
will require more thought, more planning, ex¬ 
periment, and controlled improvisation than 
secular rationalists have attempted in the past. 
There is no royal road to social justice and 
social peace because, among other reasons, 
there are so many occasions on which they 
conflict. Would this were realised by the en¬ 
thusiasts for peace at any price who arc cheer¬ 
fully willing to sacrifice freedom for the 
permanent civil war of world communism! 

A respect for history dries not always enjoin 
caution upon us. Over-cautious drivers can be 
just as much of a road hazard as speed-demons. 
Some historical situations have degenerated into 
chaos because those in a position to act have 
played it.too safe. They have relied more upon 
the automatic, allegedly self-regulating tenden¬ 
cies of society, or upon the happy chance that 
something will turn up, than upon their 
creative intelligence for which, despite all its 
limitations, there is no substitute. 


As i understand radicalism in social life, it is 
continuous reliance upon the methods of critical 
intelligence, or of scientific method in its most 
comprehensive sense, to negotiate conflicts of 
value in the hope of finding or discovering 
shared interests that may equitably be enjoyed. 
Such methods cannot create values, they can 
only check or test or appraise them in the light 
of the best available knowledge of their causes 
and consequences in experience. 

The fruitfulness of this approach is to be 
measured not only by its results but by the 
consequences of alternative approaches. It does 
not accept Bertrand Russell’s dictum that there 
is no such thing as an irrational goal or end 
except one impossible of fulfilment. For when 
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we examine goals or ends in their actual' 
problematic context, we shall find that they are, 
never really final or ultimate. They are penulti¬ 
mate. They are both ends and means in different 
contexts. They are therefore subject not only to 
the rationality of the means-end relation but to 
the rational control of the several compossible 
ends to which every sane mind is wedded. 

In the light of this restatement of the secular 
rational position, let us look once more at a key 
passage in Professor Polanyi’s criticism of it. 


Its argument is simple and has yet to be 
answered. If society is not a divine institution, 
it is made by man, and man is free to do with 
society what he likes. There is then no excuse 
for having a bad society, and we must make a 
good one without delay. For this purpose you 
must take power, and you can take power over 
a bad society only by a revolution; so you must 
go ahead and make a revolution. Moreover, to 
achieve a comprehensive improvement of society 
you need comprehensive powers; so you must 
regard all resistance to yourself as high treason 
and must put it down mercilessly. 


One is tempted to say that if the argument is 
this simple, it does not have to be answered, 
for it is oversimplified to the point of simple- 
mindedness. If the conclusion really followed 
from the argument, I should sympathise with 
Professor Polanyi’s reaction against any philo¬ 
sophy whose premises spawned such nonsense. 

But I submit that no sentence follows logically 
from the preceding one in the above passage. 

Not a single statement is fr<°e from some 
formal or material error. Because society is not 
a divine institution, it docs not follow that it 
is made by man, any more than because the 
earth and the human species are not divine 
creations, they were made by some other agency. 
Men to be sure can change themselves; and 
anthropologists have proved to the hilt Marx’s 
insight that men change themselves most effec¬ 
tively by changing their social institutions. But 
it docs not in the least follow that because men 
can change their institutions and themselves 
they are free to do what they like, that they 
can make any change at any time in any respect. 
They are free, perhaps, to attempt to do what 
they like, just as they are free to attempt to fly 
without wings or plane. But wishing or liking 
makes them no more free of the compulsions 
of subject-matter, of the limitations of time, 
place, habit, and history, in the one case, than 
of gravitational forces in the second—admitting 
that these are two different kinds of compulsion 
or limitation. 

The existence of limitations which condition 
possibilities may certainly be an adequate 
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explanation of, and even to some extent an 
“excuse" for, a bad society, or some features 
of it, as much so as for bad health. And 
although recognition that a bad society exists 
is normally a prelude to a desire to make it 
better, this tells us nothing about how to pre¬ 
cede or when. 

Nor does the kind of operation a society 
needs, like the kind of operation a body needs, 
always require that it be performed without 
delay. Sometimes it is necessary to build up a 
patient’s strength so that he can bear a necessary 
operation. A society must be historically and 
psychologically prepared for social changes if 
they are to be carried out without dangerous 
shock and resistance. Further, the power to 
change society may be won and not taken, as 
in F.ngland and the United States; and if it is 
won by peaceful means, a social as well as a 
political revolution may be carried out without 
violence. A comprehensive improvement of 
society does not necessarily require, as the New 
Deal shows, a comprehensive power. Resistance 
need not be considered “high treason" where 
there exist democratic processes through which 
the grievances of minorities can be vented and 
relieved. 


W e can set Professor Polanyi's fears at 
rest. Nihilism is a complete non-sequitur 
from the premises of secular rationalism. We 
can return to them with confidence as a starting- 
point for fresh advance, subject to the caveats 
indicated above. 

Nothing promises to be more helpful in 
grappling with the problems of a scientific and 
technological world than the humanistic and 
rational spirit of the Enlightenment philosophy. 
Its explicit and implicit ideals still recommend 
themselves to the reason of free men—the rule 
of just law, nationally and internationally, until 
it acquires world sovereignty; universal and 
continuous education; the primacy of the indi¬ 
vidual, not of individuabVm, in the social pro¬ 
cess; growth as a qualitative norm of personal 
development rather than some fixed, pre¬ 
determined end; the refusal to make politics 
autonomous of morals and morals autonomous 
of social and economic life. 

These ideals still retain validity for our own 
day and time as guides to programme and 
policy. If wc go beyond them, it will be by 
following the vision they have inspired. If We 
repudiate them, we once more fling the doors 
wide open to the furies of nihilism. 


Bombs 

Shuddered I did to think of men 
Not unlike me with Hydrogen 
Oblivion at their trigger finger 
And scant lucidity in anger, 

Until I though Death is inbuilt 
In you and me though these cobalt 
Contraptions—and of heavy water- - 
Make us think it’s an alien matter. 

In plural or in singular, 

Dying, of course, is what we are. 

• • • • , •* • . • : • • • 

Where there is power .there is abuse: 

I touch my heart and touch the*fu$fr; 

■ of time—-it every day-decreases 

And soon.wiU. blow this world to pieces— 

With:something notjyajike aplomb; .. . 

■ It’s nice to think one-has the Bomb. • . • - 

Thomas Blackburn 
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Out of the Box 

By Nigel Dennis 


M r. John Osborne’s 
Luther is not a 
pioneer work; it is an 
act of consolidation. 
The men with dirty 
beards and billycans 
who defied the swart 
British natives and 
tacked their way 
hrough—these have 
jeen rewarded with 
: heir knighthoods and 
biographies and are 
low peacefully dead, or 
looking up from the 
.noming paper to cry to.their long-deaf wives: 
“(rood Lord! Remember that God-forsaken 
place, Setzuan? Well, they’re building a luxury 
hotel there now.” Or they may say: “Yes, I did 
it when I was a youngster, but I’d never do it 
again. The road seemed like a thousand miles. 
Of coui'se, they have Land Rovers now.” 

We refer, of course, to the form which Luther 
takes—twelve scenes running over hill and dale 
in an almost straight line and eating up the 
years and principal events of the hero’s life as a 
car eats up the miles. It is the form of the bio¬ 
graphy, the epic, and many novels; it is 
“chapters” strung together with selected “inter¬ 
vals” for whisky and the powder-room; it is also 
*a free verse, with the poet looking only to him¬ 
self for his disciplines and bound by nothing 
(at least in this particular case) but historical 
respect. It has much in common with the film 
form, though it must omit the panoramic 
visions and bird’s-eye views; it is allied to the 
television play, but incapable of eliminating 
from the stage everything but the nose and 
pores of a single impassioned face. In brief, it 
is new to our century except in pantomime and 
musical comedy—so entirely new that a pioneer 
was needed to show how old it was. It is un¬ 
likely that anyone could deny that Brecht was 
the great pioneer in question—or, for that 


matter, that Mr. Kenneth Tynan, as the 
Observer's Special Correspondent with the 
Brecht Trek, was England’s very gallant Stanley 
to that most peculiar German Livingstone. But 
what is interesting now, is to guess whether 
Mr. Osborne’s appointment as Governor- 
General will attract boat-loads of young immi¬ 
grants. At which point the imperial similes had 
liettcr be dropped; for if once we started 
mapping the territory of New Brechtia and call¬ 
ing places Shaw’s Corner, Bolt’s More, Logue’s 
Gulch, etc., there would only be howls from 
those who were left out; jealousy and cattiness, 
and “I did it!" and “Oh, no, you didn’t I" have 
been, with eunuchs, the ruin of many a fine 
colonial service. 

There is no doubt that the new form deserves 
the most ardent study. In the first place, it is 
not classical save in its use of song and chorus; 
and even these would seem to derive more from, 
say, the St. Matthew Passion than any Greek 
ariginal. Secondly, it does not come purely from 
:he old Moralities, for it demands and uses far 
greater variety of scene than those enjoyed. 
Indeed, almost the whole root and stocK is 
Elizabethan, in the sense that the Elizabethan 
Irama alone provides the free range of action 
ind narrative line that Brecht required and 
idopted. It is extraordinary to think that this 
orm might never have disappeared, and never 
lave had to be revived, but for the singular 
natter of financial economy. For what the form 
isks is that the audience be content to rate range 
ind diversity of scene higher than a few costly, . 
i olourful settings—which is to say, be content 
o be told that a scene is where it is, rather than 
: nsist upon seeing where it is with their own 
< yes. If their preference is for the former, there 
i s no limit to the number of scenes a theatre- 
1 tanagement can provide; but if it is for the 
1 itter, three or four costly Acts is the most that 
; theatre can hope to pay for. So, if the brilliant. 
s age properties of the opera capture the audi- 
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cncc, the Elizabethan form must go; and even 
if there were a Maecenas to pay for the extrava- 
gant and appropriate setting of every scene in 
a play of Snakespeare’s, the labour or changing 
these, and the time spent in doing so, would 
utterly destroy the continuity and tension of the 
narrative. The Merchant of Venice is an extreme 
example of how a theatre-manager may find a 
compromise: this play, written in the diverse 
manner, is played as if stricdy in two worlds, 
Business and Belmont, and seems, fortunately, 
not to suffer from a division that is imposed 
upon it by economics—though it has suffered 
greatly from critics who have not realised this 
and have treated the contrasting worlds as if 
they were so framed by the author. As to the 
rest of Shakespeare, and the plays of his con¬ 
temporaries, theatre-managers have comprom¬ 
ised in every imaginable way between financial 
expense, visual veracity, and narrative demands: 
their struggle to cover their tracks and not let 
on to what they were doing has been nothing 
like so great since audiences agreed to accept 
illusions and suggestions of sets rather than sets 
proper. This leaves the management with only 
two major financial problems: the number of 
actors that must be paid, and the number of 
costumes that must be provided for them. For 
the suggestive, semi-abstract sets of the new 
form are excused by an audience only if they 
serve to accentuate the visual richness of the 
costumed players. The bright portraits compen¬ 
sate, as it were, for the starkness of the frames, 
and we see our players not blended into a set¬ 
ting but in mounted groups and painted reliefs 
—a formal style of presentation that suits nicely 
with static choral ensembles, liturgy, and de¬ 
clamation. Was it so, one wonders, in Eliza¬ 
bethan times? We know the importance of the 
Elizabethan wardrobe and can understand how 
very necessary a brilliant wardrobe must have 
been in providing the illusion of theatre for 
plays whose sets were dark, crude, and 
negligible. And yet, when we glance down those 
long strings of characters in Elizabethan plays, 
wc may well ask whether all were costumed, or 
whether the economics of the matter demanded 
that the principals alone be gorgeous and the 
rest only so-so, if at all. Of one thing, inciden¬ 
tally, wc may be quite sure: the Greek or 
Roman play, demanding little but a wealth of 
economical togas, with a mere chaplet and 
splash of purple thrown in, was the supreme 
example of theatrical economy: Julius Ccesar, 
for instance, is a happy example of Mr. Eliot’s 
“place where three dreams meet”—in this case, 
the author’s heroic dream, the audience’s dream 
of blood and thunder, and the manager’s dream 
of avarice. And if we then jump forward a few 
hundred years to Loo\ Bac\ in Anger, we see 


the form that superseded the Elizabethan 
reduced similarly to its economical essentials: 
one cheap set for the three scenes; a mere five 
people to clothe in little more than breeches, 
shirts, two cheap dresses, and one business suit. 
And even this bare minimum is undercut by 
Waiting for Godot, and undercut again by End 
Game. Perhaps the return to the old form in 
Luther comes in the very nick of time, for Mr. 
Becket docs nothing by halves and is bound 
before long to write a play that has no material 
content and requires neither actor nor theatre. 

I T IS MOST INTERESTING tO turn, UOW, 

to the effect which a revival of the old form 
will have upon the dramatist. There will still 
be wages and wardrobe to pay for, so he will 
not be encouraged by managers to go in for 
huge casts. But he will have no sets to worry 
about, no walls to lock him in: he may move 
as freely as in a novel from place to place—and 
may well reflect, as he does so, that if stage sets 
had never been introduced three hundred years 
ago, the novel might never have been invented. 

And this, at least from the English point of 
view, is the most important aspect of the change 
Brecht has made in the theatrical form. There 
is now no reason why the young Englishman 
who would once have turned automatically to 
writing novels should not turn naturally to 
writing for the stage. The range, the line, the 
chapter sequence are all back in the theatre 
now: a nation of novelists may well become a 
nation of dramatists once more. And those who 
argue that the intensity of the boxed-in three- 
acter must be lost in the strung-out sequence 
of the new method may see for themselves in 
Luther that the lost intensity is replaced by a 
sort of sequential excitement. The hero moves— 
as move he must—from one selected, pivotal 
moment to another: curiosity is hardly satisfied 
in one scene before it is being aroused for the 
next. It is needless to say that this method is 
at its happiest when biography and history 
coincide—as they do in Luther, as they did in 
Brecht’s Galileo, as they do in Julius Ccesar and 
Henry V. And it is also needless to say that the 
peril of this form—the peril of stringing along 
sloppily like old elastic—is no argument against 
it. Nobody has thought of condemning the 
three-act box simply because the majority of 
dramatists have collapsed under the strain of 
meeting its formal demands. 

The danger of the new form seems to be of 
another sort. In its Shakespearean prime, it was 
the natural way to write a play; to-day, in its 
revived form, it must struggle somewhat to 
seem natural—to recapture the ease and fluency 
that mark the native ^nimal. Advanced tech- 
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niques of lighting, turning stages, and abstract 
setting should make this fluency come more 
easily; in fact, they will make it more difficult 
to achieve because they will further the lust for 
artificial chicanery that is already a serious 
nuisance in the theatre. For example, the new 
form requires what we may call chapter-headings 
—some sort of readable or audible announce¬ 
ment of each scene’s time and place. A plain 
board saying “broadstairs: 1957” will be quite 
enough; but the Kent coat-of-arms and " Broad¬ 
stairs Welcomes Careful Drivers," will only 
mark a beastly technical step backwards. A 
plainly-dressed nonentity, or a sort of running 
Prologue with a good voice, will also serve very 
well; but what must be dodged at all costs is 
some nasty conceit who will lower himself from 
the flics to hold long chats with the audience, 
or hit the villain on the behind with the notice- 


board, or show films and photographs, mala” 
symbolic remarks, push symbolic furniture^ 
about, and generally so ogle and bluster that 
“alienation” will scream for ostracism. 

We have already seen many examples of this 
debased cretin with his ham-hands and pudding- 
feet, and it is most important to note that his ; 
intrusive familiarity is never the free-and-easy 
thing it is supposed to be; rather, it is a mere 
trousered wind-machine, out to insist that the 
mechanics of a production matter as much as 
the visions and thoughts of the play itself. Many 
dramatists will, in any case, stick to the con¬ 
ventional threc-acter simply because their talents 
enjoy its particular rigours; but many more will 
do so, letting the revived form die out like a 
passing fashion, if those who practise it ruin its 
simple charms with sclf-consciousness and 
ostentation. 


Ruminant 

The leather belly shades the buttercups; 

Her horns are the colour of old piano keys. 

Hopelessly the tail flicks at the humming heat; 

Flies crawl to the pools of her eyes. 

She slowly turns her head and watches me 
As I approach; her gaze is a silent moo. 

[ stop and we swop stares. I smoke. She chews. 

How do I view her then ? As pastoral furniture, 

Solid in the green and fluid summer ? 

A brooding factory of milk and sausages, 

Or something to be chopped to bits and sold 
In wounded paper parcels ? No, as none of these. 

My view is otherwise and infantile 
But it survives my own sour sneers: 

It is the anthropomorphic fallacy 

Which puts brown speculation in those eyes. 

But I am taken in; that gentleness endears, 

As does the massive patience and submission 
Huge among buttercups and flies. 

But, in the end, it is those plushy eyes, 

The slow and meditative jaws, that hold 
Me to this most untenable of views: 

Almost, it seems, she might be contemplating 
Composing a long poem about Ted Hughes. 

Vernon Scannell 
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Letter from New York 

God and Politics in America 

O ur first Catholic 
President has 
f\come into head-on col¬ 
lision with the Catholic 
Church. The event is 
not only an embarrass¬ 
ing one for the Admini¬ 
stration (the Church 
does not embarrass); it 
is also highly provoca¬ 
tive, for it has raised all 
sorts of basic questions about the relation 
between civil society and organised religion. 
These are not the kinds of questions Americans 
have given much thought to over the past cen- 
tury-and-a-half; and the present church-state 
controversy must take some sort of prize for 
irrelevance, obfuscation, and shadow-dodging. 

I frankly doubt that any outsider could compre- 
nend it. To tell you the truth, most of the time 
I do not comprehend it myself. 

The issue of the moment is whether Federal 
aid to schools will comprehend parochial 
schools, or whether it is to be limited to public 
schools that are at present supported by the 
states and the municipalities. But that is stating 
the matter much too simply. It also extends to 
such things as: Should children in public schools 
be taught to sing Christmas carols? Should 
Bible readings, ceremonial or otherwise, be 
allowed? Should school assemblies be opened by 

E rayers? All of these questions, and others even 
:ss imaginable, are currently being fought out in 
the courts and in the various public forums. 

It must be noted that none of these questions 
is being directed towards higher education in 
America. It so happens that practically all the 
private universities in this country (Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia, Princeton, University of 
Chicago, etc.) were established by various re¬ 
ligious denominations. And though in many 
cases the religious colouration has faded to the 
vanishing point over the years, it is rare that 
the original charters have been revised. Yet these 
institutions have been, and are, the recipients 
of many varieties of Federal aid, without any 
controversy being thereby engendered. 

The elementary and high schools, on the 
other hand, have been community-supported 
projects for more than a hundred years (origin¬ 
ally, they too were denominational; but the 
advent of universal compulsory education 
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changed all that.) Their function is to produce, 
not incipient scholars, but upright and en¬ 
lightened citizens fit to govern m a democracy. 
In a country with such a diversity of religions 
and ethnic groujps, it was obviously necessary 
to avoid anything that might give rise to 
divisiveness and contention, as questions of re¬ 
ligion are notoriously prone to do. So these 
schools have been—well, either (i) secular or 
(2) non-denominational, depending on your 
point of view. And the difference is anything 
but academic. Is it the case that no religion is 
to be favoured as against any other? (And does 
this is turn mean, for instance, that a pre¬ 
dominantly Christian school must not have a 
Christmas tree lest it offend (he sensibilities of 
the Jewish children?) Or is it that religion itself 
is not to be favoured as against irreligion, as 
some seem to think? 

Nor is that the end of it. For in recent 
decades, there has been a tremendous upsurge 
in the parochial school population (most notice¬ 
ably Catholic schools, but by no means ex¬ 
clusively so). In part, the reason for this is the 
growth of the Catholic population, to a- point 
where it now makes up about 25 per cent of the 
whole (some say 30 per cent). In part, too, it 
was caused by the difficulties that have plagued 
the public schools—by their overcrowding, their 
inability to maintain decent standards of instruc¬ 
tion, to grapple with juvenile delinquency, etc. 
In any case, the upshot is that some 5 f million 
American school-children now attend parochial 
schools, these children could not possibly be 
accommodated in the already bulging public 
schools, and the parochial schools have become 
a fearful financial drain upon the resources of 
their respective religious communities, to the 
point where many of these schools ar^ on the 
verge of bankruptcy. 

To continue: President Kennedy, fulfilling a 
pre-election commitment, introduced a bill to 
give sums of money to the states which these 
latter would spend on new construction of 
public schools or for raising school teachers' 
salaries, as they saw fit. The Republicans are, 
on the whole, against it, on the grounds that it 
is the first step towards “thought control” by 
the national government. (This sounds crazy, 

I know; but one must never underestimate.the 
Jeffersonian distrust of government which has 
such deep roots in the American political 
imagination.) The Catholic Church's hierarchy, 
in most respects an ultra-conservative force in 
American politics, has in the past indicated that 
it shared the Republican point of view on this 
issue: education ought to be a family, not a state 
matter, they said. So it was a great shock to . 
everyone when the American Catholic bishops, 
in conclave assembled, announced that (a) white 
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they would not say whether Federal aid was a 
good or a wicked thing, nevertheless (b) if there 
was any going, they wanted a cut. Moreover, 
the bishops announced that they would use all 
their considerable political influence to defeat 
any Federal aid bill unless it also gave money 
to the parochial schools—all the time, of course, 
without passing judgment on the intrinsic 
merits of Federal aid per se. 

Americans are used to what the political 
scientists call “pressure-group politics;” but this 
manoeuvre by the hierarchy has rather stupefied 
everyone. True, the Negro organisations have 
in the past fought to kill Federal aid to educa¬ 
tion or housing that did not include anti¬ 
segregation clauses. Such blackmail is not un¬ 
known to American politicking. But at least the 
Negroes were on record in favour of such aid 
if properly conceived. F'or the Catholic Church 
to demand, as the price of non-opposition, the 
benefits of legislation that it has litherto dis¬ 
approved on principle—and may sti 1 disapprove 
on principle, for all anyone knows—is a highly 
original departure. Only minds thoroughly 
trained in theological niceties could have 
thought of it. 

Anyway, once the Catholic bishops had 
spoken, the dithering was marvellous to see. 
The President bravely stuck to his guns, giving 
it as his opinion that the use of public funds 
to support parochial schools was unconstitu¬ 
tional, a violation of the i'irst Amendment. But 
he did suggest separate legislation to permit 
Federal loans , at long term and low interest, to 
parochial schools—this in his opinion was quite 
constitutional. The bishops rejected this pro- 

f >osal: they weren’t sure that such separate legis- 
ation would pass, and besides, they had a 
thoroughly secular preference for grants as 
against repayable loans. The anti-Catholic 
zealots started a campaign to the effect that the 
separation of Church and State was in danger; 
the Catholics (and some Protestants and Ortho¬ 
dox Jews) cried discrimination; and it is 
altogether ltlfcly that no Fedcral-aid-to-cducation 
^bill'^iff be passed this session'; for the'good and 
sul$dfi 9 Tt 51 reason that even stt;ong‘'Congrt?ssmc'fi 
bleach “ r at the prospect of having to vote* one 
w«fy"8r the *dther. " **' 

. . i‘ .*.. . , 5 *.» 


I YtAVE menYi'oned the First Xmendmeiff. The 



prohibTcfhg the'tree exercise thereof.” The ex- 
plicif’fntcntion was clearly to prohibit the set¬ 
ting up‘t»f an Established Church, a privileged 
creed. The implicit meanings, however, have 
Stretched the best legal minds to the breaking 
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point, and sometimes beyond. The innumerable ^ 
court decisions and government regulations ad#; 
up to utter confusion. The Supreme Court-; 
seems to have declared (one cannot be more 
definite than that) that it is okay for the govern*;; 
ment to provide parochial school children with 
free transportation and free meals; but free text¬ 
books are apparendy taboo, don’t ask me why. ,' 
All churches are tax-exempt, as a matter of 
public policy; and though there are secularists 
who insist that public policy ought to be neutral 
on the issue of religion vs. irreligion, they do 
not contest this tax exemption, since .they too 
operate from tax-sheltered “educational” insti¬ 
tutions. 

In the end, all arguments come down to 
whether the First Amendment means that the 
United States Government should help all 
religions without discrimination, or hinder all 
religions without discrimination. It is as crude 
and blunt as that. In the nature of things, the 
State could not really be indifferent, even if it 
wanted to; both religion and the State are too 
closely entwined with all the other strands of 
human life; whatever the State does or does not 
do, it is going to be plumping for one or the 
other alternative. And I—as you may have 
gathered by now—personally do not believe for 
one moment that the United States Government 
is ever going to come out against God. Ameri¬ 
can politicians are for God, by God. They know 
only too well that they’ll be damned here and 
now if they aren’t. The secularists can only 
win by converting this nation to atheism, whicn 
will not happen in their days or mine. But they 
arc going down fighting, and their passion is 
something spectacular. They are popping into 
court at the slightest provocation; and the one 
group who will certainly profit from this 
Church-State controversy will be the lawyers. 
They usually do, don’t they? 

Meanwhile, all sorts of schemes are being 
devised whereby the parochial schools might 
obtain government money without the money 
actually being given directly to the schools—or 
with the money being given direct 1^’;^) the 
sdVo&ls- buffer •’some'*ostensible 'purpos e other 
than financially siippftrtfog them.* One'or thesi’ 
'-'Hemes will prove" acceptable „ td\ tfie 'ChurcK* : 

cH< 5 ‘ tfiie'XdministrS’tfoh; the'KeptiBNSljft^wJH 
decide "that 'tJffKdliC votc?_ are' mote, infporfsfrtT' 
thah’the'principle of 'state'jJafsimdh'yJ 1 andS^bill** 
will e’ventiiiflly pass.*It'will not, of course) de¬ 
pose of Yhis issu 5 “forev?r.‘ Rut it will pffoVTde a 
welcome reprieve. After all, who knows?' "Per¬ 
haps forty years from now the survivors of the 
20th century will all be practising Zen amidst 
the rubble. 


Irving Kristot 
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P. M. S. Blackett and War 


By Alastair Buchan 


T here is a great deal in Patrick Blackett’s 
Critique of Some Contemporary Defence 
Thinking [Encounter, April] with which I 
agree. As someone who has to digest as much 
as he can of the flood of analytical treatises on 
strategy and arms control (American, Russian, 
and to a lesser extent British and European), 
I am appalled by the consistent victory of quan¬ 
tity over quality, and how turgid and unrealistic 
much of it is. I fully endorse his criticism of the 
tendency of many American writers to employ 
a double standard, expecting the Soviet Union 
to judge Western intentions in the light of our 
moral pretensions while we are to gauge Soviet 
intentions by reference to their diabolical capa¬ 
bilities. I agree that game theory seems to have 
little or nothing to offer in terms of practical 
judgments which can be used as the foundation 
of policy. Although the symmetries of the missile 
age do give an enhanced importance to quanti¬ 
tative analysis as a guide to likely courses of 
action and reaction (compared with the very 
rough-and-ready calculations which alone were 
possible when sea, land, or primitive air-power 
dominated the scene), the entry of the mathe¬ 
matician into what is fundamentally a political 
held has often led to absurd attempts to quantify 
imponderable factors or to give an impossible 
degree of precision to matters of pragmatic 
judgment. And there is indeed an unhealthy 
strain of social pessimism in the thought of 
some contemporary strategic writers (though 
their fascination with the awful potential of 
destruction is just as noticeable at the other end 
of the spectrum, in Bertrand Russell or Linus 
Pauling). 

However, I disagree with Blackett on two 
major points. 

The first is his belief that in strategic analysis 
the civilian with an intellectual training has 
only a marginal contribution to make to the 
“conventional military wisdom” of professional 
staffs. This may be true of operational research 
to which Blackett made such a great contribu¬ 
tion, that is to say, bringing the technique of 
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scientific analysis to bear upon a special tactical 
problem in a war setting. But it has never been 
true of strategy where the great theoretical 
advances which have influenced policy have for 
the most part been made either by civilians or 
former officers working in a reflective environ¬ 
ment in peacetime and errfploying rigorous 
techniques of logical analysis: viz., Clausewitz, 
Mahan, Jomini, Douhet, Liddell Hart. 

Blackett is particularly sceptical of the value 
of the civilian intellectual since, “any military 
analysis which leads to definite recommenda¬ 
tions for decisions must be readily intelligible to 
the political and military leaders who have the 
responsibility for executive action." It is quite 
true that such analysis must be capable, if 
accepted as the basis of policy, of eventually 
being reduced to fairly simple operational 
precepts. But to use this as an argument for 
eschewing the more subtle ana complex 
analytic techniques of which the intellectual 
mind is capable, is as absurd as.it would have 
been to have told Mill or Keynes that their work 
was valueless because the austere intellectual 
process by which they first arrived at their con¬ 
clusions was not immediately comprehensible to 
a back-bench M.P. or a junior Treasury official. 

The American government has drawn the 
civilian intellectual more closely into the formu¬ 
lation of strategic policy than any other govern¬ 
ments—and clearly more than Blackett approves. 
To my mind this is a sound practice if it is kept 
under proper control. Their work not only in¬ 
vigorates the thinking of the military bureau¬ 
cracies—in just the same way that the work of 
academic economists keeps treasuries on their 
toes—but also provides some informed grist for 
serious public debate. Since public opinion 
would not in any case have left the formulation* 
of strategy in the nuclear age—-with the catastro¬ 
phic consequence of a false judgment—to 
“traditional military judgment and wisdom,” it 
is as well that there should be a corpus of in¬ 
formed lay analysis to set the agenda of such 
debate. If we merely had the anodyne state¬ 
ments of annual White Papers and the rambling 
obiter dicta of American generals giving evidence 
before congressional committees, we should be 
in a poor way indeed! If some of the American- 
published material is second-rate, this seems to 
argue for associating better civilian intellectual 
minds (in particular those with training in the 
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humanities) with the problem, rather than telling 
a deeply concerned public that they must take 
their judgments on so dire an issue ready-made 
from “the gentleman in Whitehall” or the Pen¬ 
tagon, without an opportunity to examine the 
premises on which their conclusions rest. 

My second point of disagreement concerns the 
particular thesis which Blackett has singled out 
for his principal attack: namely, Albert Wohl- 
stetter’s formulation of the problem of main¬ 
taining an effective system of deterrence on the 
part of the West once Russia had become an 
effective missile power, and his demolition of 
the view that mutual deterrence was automati¬ 
cally assured merely by the presence of bombs 
and bombers on each side. Blackett, though 
attempting to discredit theoretical analysis as a 
guide to strategic policy, admits its value by 
employing the same method himself (as do more 
extreme proponents of the theory of an in¬ 
herently stable balance, e.g., General Pierre 
Gallois). But in attempting to show that a sur¬ 
prise attack would never be worth the risk to 
an aggressor, he seems to me to have used a 
model which is much more abstract than Wohl- 
stetter’s whose comments were addressed to the 
world of real weapons and real countries. 

Blackett propounds a world of two unnamed 
countries, each capable of inflicting a hundred 
million deaths on each other and of destroying 
ninety per cent of the ot'ner’s retaliatory capa¬ 
city by surprise attack. The lowest price that 
the aggressor could pay for his aggression on 
Blackett’s model would be ten “mega-deaths” 
and if, for any reason, surprise was lost he 
would incur a crushing forestalling blow and 
suffer a hundred “mega-deaths.” Even this he 
considers too favourable to the aggressor since 
he would not be certain of inflicting ninety per 
cent casualties on the enemy’s retaliatory force 
by surprise owing to uncertainties about its 
whereabouts and the difficulties of concealing 
the preparations for his attack. 

Now this sounds like the voice of sturdy 
(ommon sense; but Blackett is only able to pro¬ 
duce this sense of equanimity by simplifying his 
model, emphasising the factors that complicate 
an aggressor’s problems and conveniently omit¬ 
ting those that may simplify it. Thus, by talking 
about hypothetical countries at an unnamed 
point in time, he is able to avoid any reference 
to the enormous disparity in intelligence infor¬ 
mation available to the Soviet Union and to the 
West, concerning the location of each other’s 
long-range weapons and their state of prepara¬ 
tion. This weakness is apparent when he lists 
the facts which a potential aggressor would have 
to know in this connection about his adversary, 
since in 1959 (before the problem of vulnera- 
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bility was taken seriously in the West) they were 
all available to the Soviet Union. . ‘ 

In the second place, he makes no mention of 
the probability that a first strike might destroy 
the communications in the country attacked; 
and much more serious, he omits any reference 
to the problem of penetration. If Russia had 
really built up a missile force in 1959/60 of a 
size which Khrushchev and the Soviet marshals 
were trying, with extreme unwisdom, to per¬ 
suade us that they had, a 90 per cent successful 
strike on Western bases would have exposed her 
to a retaliation by a handful of missiles and 
about 180 aircraft of varying performance and 
ceiling with free falling bombs. These latter 
would have been coming in against targets in 
the Soviet Union that were protected by up¬ 
wards of 10,000 fighters and at least one effective 
type of anti-aircraft missile deployed in con¬ 
siderable numbers. How many would have 
reached their target? 

Third, Blackett makes what appear to be 
some excellent points concerning the difficulty 
of effecting genuine surprise. But here, again, 
the same vagueness regarding the period—past, 
present, or future—is evident. “Is there no 
chance of there being a few dissident individuals 
... who would notice the not inconsiderable 
preparations for such a massive operation as a 
first strike?” he asks. This depends entirely on 
the nature of the first strike force, for unlike 
bombers the preparation of missiles does not 
involve a lot or activity outside small and remote 
bases. Moreover, solid fuel missiles (which the 
Russians must soon have) can be made ready 
within ten minutes. “Would any country 
seriously contemplate initiating a first strike... 
without the slightest warning to its civil 
defence authorities?” It would not, but Russia, 
like most Western countries, can only pro¬ 
vide fall-out protection to its citizens, and it 
certainly possesses the necessary control over 
communications to order them into their cellars 
during the one to four hours available before 
retribution struck. Consider the tourists: “Could 
the Soviet authorities be sure there were no 
foreign agents among them?” Tourists in 
Russia are politely confined to the beaten tracks, 
and Mr. Khrushchev has often spoken of the 
vast spaces available to Russia to deploy missile 
bases. The paucity of information available to 
Western governments about the location of 
Soviet bases (why otherwise such a desperately 
risky gamble as the U2?) gives one no confi¬ 
dence that their agents could detect alterations 
in their operational readiness. Thus Blackett’s 
analysis really turns on the “technical problem 
of launching a few hundred ICBMs within a 
few minutes,” which he rightly calls “severe,” 
but which, given the steady improvements 




in missile technology, it would be folly to 
, regard as insuperable over the long run. One 
of the most curious features of Blackett’s 
analysis is that he seems unaware of the pro¬ 
found differences between the bomber and the 
missile age. 

Finally, Blackett assumes only the unlikely 
case of a deliberate aggression, presumably by 
Russia and on the West, He talces no account 
of a situation in which one side or the other is 
convinced that it is about to be the victim of 
attack, or is about to suffer defeat in a limited 
war, or any one of the permutations and com¬ 
binations of events inducing panic and false 
judgment (even in rational and prudent govern¬ 
ments) that one can draw from the pages of 
history. Nor does he make any distinction 
between the delicacy of the balance as it exists 
to-day, and the problem of maintaining stability 
as technology enables both sides to master more 
dependable means of delivery of great speed, 
reducing the time available for considered politi¬ 
cal discussions from weeks to days to minutes. 

My point is not that surprise attack is 
immanent in any given situation, but that tech¬ 
nology is working steadily in its favour—or was, 
until the West began to take the problem of 
vulnerability seriously. And, though one can 
think of many factors which would militate 
against its likelihood, its consequences would 
be so devastating that even if there were only 
one chance in a thousand, it would be worth 
spending a large proportion of our resources on 
reducing even this fraction. To reach any judg¬ 
ment as to whether progress is being made 
towards diminishing this danger and creating a 
truly stable balance there are many variables to 
be .considered—the relative size of retaliatory 
forces, their disposition, their nature, their com¬ 
munications, their dependability and others, all 
demanding precise analysis not instinctive judg¬ 
ment. This incidentally—and not the likelihood 
of surprise attack—was the burden of Wohl- 
stettec’s well-known article:-. . . 

Deterrence- in the 1960s is’neithet assured nor 
impossible [he wrote) but will be -the product ‘ 
of .sustained intelligent effort and-hard-choices, 
responsibly jpade.-,-. 

. 

P r< 3,p.E;|a or, Rj, a-£keit ..believes’" .that- 

Western strategic policy }ias -taken a .mis¬ 
guided and expensive course in response to an 
academic theory. This view may be • warmly 
cheered in Britain where there is an inherent 
distaste for taking the views of intellectuals 
seriously (especially American intellectuals) 
where they concern national security. Liddell 
Hart was taken much more seriously by the 
Germans themselves in the intar-war years and 


his theories were put intopractice by Mew— -to 
our cost—in 1940. ; / 

But I must point out some consequences that 
would have Bowed from a failure to take 
seriously the problems of keeping deterrence up 
to data, ana adopting Blackett’s policy of 
trusting to luck. (A strange view, incidentally, 
for a member of Tizard’s Air Policy Com¬ 
mittee!) 

In the first place: Western military staffs 
knowing the vulnerability of their bomDer and 
static missile bases would, in their traditional 
military wisdom, have put great pressure on 
governments for an increase in the size of these 
forces. (This was in fact the* tendency in the 
Pentagon at the time Wohlstetter was writing 
in 1958.) This would not only have accentuated 
the arms race, but would have made impossible 
the kind of sensible pruning of retaliatory 
capacity evidenced in President Kennedy’s 
budget message of March 28th, and would have 
eliminated that hope of a stabilised system of 
mutual deterrence which may prove thp first 
step towards disarmament. 

Secondly, if the difficulties of maintaining a 
credible deterrent had not been exhaustively 
demonstrated, there could have been a powerful 
incentive to smaller countries (who want nuclear 
weapons for prestige or blackmail purposes) to 
embark on their own programmes. It is signifi¬ 
cant that the justification of the French A-bomb 
is made largely in terms of an inherently stable 
balance, discounting the vulnerability and sur¬ 
prise attack problems in terms very similar to 
Blackett’s analysis. 

In the third place: to have been content with 
a purely manned-bomber and static-missile 
deterrent in the West, while the Soviet Union 
was claiming strides in the production of an 
unknown number of missiles, would have 
meant that in every crisis the West would have 
had to react so energetically—sending SAC or 
Bomber Command aloft like a flock of pigeons 
at the first sign of tension—as to accentuate its 
seriousness and gijre the Russians., genuine 
grounds for a pre-emptiye .attack, j 
Finally," suth‘*a policy Would" have 'bird ar-disft** - 
tfous effect on- our diplomacy—makitig«AVestate’ 
statesmen -(with* detailed knowledge of-th’ljjwat 
risks -involved) more 4 ‘edgy,' *<&ss- 4 -- teady"- tO- 
negotiate,-and offering Rtifeia opportunities 
bladifriitl diplomacy■ whiefr fcven -a. les^UytrarttW 4 
man ’ than - Mr. - Khrushchev • ftiighf have found 
hard to resist. Far from speeding disarmament, 
as Blackett suggests, it would have created an 
even more unpropitious climate than to-day’s. .- 

T he necessity continuously to overhaul 
the Western system of strategic deterrence 
is a confounded nuisance, coming as it dots at 
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a rimewhen there i* an equally urgent priority " 
in our defence planning which is connected 
with it: namely, the need to strengthen the con¬ 
ventional forces of the West. But it cannot be 
wished out of existence. 

I suggest that Professor Blackett has not 



destroyed the case for strategy ;4tt^lyii(|:/ 
strengthened it. Would he not devote, nh . 1 
great gifts to it, instead of occasionally sj^ 
the workers in the vineyard with buckshot tihd4l 
the mistaken impression that he is scaring <<sdfL ; 
the crows? 

■ ' \ 


Cuba and the Intellectuals 

By Anthony Hartley 


O N Saturday, April 15th last, the world 
learned that Cuban bases had been 
attacked by aircraft variously reported as be¬ 
longing to the Cuban air force itself or to the 
U.S.A. On Monday, April 17th, this was fol¬ 
lowed by reports or landings on the south coast 
of Cuba by forces at first estimated as consider¬ 
able, but later discovered to consist of a rela¬ 
tively .small body of political exiles acting under 
the orders of a Cuban revolutionary council, 
whose President was Mr. Jos£ Mir6 Cardona, 
the first Prime Minister of Cuba after Fidel 
Castro’s arrival in power. Within three or four 
days of their arrival this inadequate expedi¬ 
tionary force had been defeated (it seems to have 
received no support in the shape of an attempted 
rising inside Cuba itself), and prisoners were 
recounting over Havana television the training 
they had received in Guatemala, Nicaragua, and 
Florida at the hands of agents of the American 
Government, which for its part was coming in 
for a good deal of abuse from its enemies, 
acquaintances, and allies. 

In Britain intellectuals were well to the fore 
with letters in the Times and Guardian pro¬ 
testing against American policy in Cuba, and 
reasons ranging from the sterling qualities of 
the Castro regime to the danger to world peace 
involved in a direct attack on it. Condemnation 
was unanimous, though the tone in which it 
was pronounced often differed widely. I do 
not think that there was one British paper which 
supported American action in Cuba, and I doubt 
if there was any politician of any party who 
did so. 


1 have set otrr the bare skeleton of the Cuban 
crisis as well as that of the British reaction to it, 
because it is no use hiding the fact that, for 
someone who, like myself, believes profoundly 
- in the Anglo-American alliance, believes it to 
be, at this point in history, a condition of our 
national existence as well as a condition of the 
survival of a great deal of what I personally 
yalpe in Britain and Europe, this gratuitously 


disastrous adventure was an unpleasant shocks 
And, since it is very important that those of u* 
who do believe in that alliance should speak, 
our minds (it is, indeed, essential if we are to 
continue to speak at all), I must say that I regard 
American action in Cuba as wrong and as con¬ 
travening the principles on which a steady and 
successful foreign policy should be based. There 
are a number of reasons for this. 

First, the operation was badly conceived on a 
purely technical level. This is my least important 
point, and accordingly I make it first. But, if 
countries rely on the opinion of exiles (however 
worthy these may be) for the basis of their 
policies towards other countries, mistakes will 
be made, and what seemed at a distance to be a 
military promenade intended to help an insur¬ 
gent people only waiting to throw off its chains 
will end as a hopeless foray into the midst of a 
population which is at best indifferent. Cuba— 
let us face it—has cast doubt on the competence 
of American policy and its execution, and this is 
very damaging to the West. Political immorality 
will always find some friends, political incom¬ 
petence, never. 

Secondly, intervention in Cuba, from what- J 
ever motives, is in a tradition of American 
policy in Latin America which is a bad one, 
which has never succeeded except briefly and 
locally and which, in the case of Mexico, only 
failed to prove disastrous because there was no 
strong rival of the U.S.A. waiting to take advan¬ 
tage of its mistakes. In the case of Cuba such a 
rival existed with an instrument ready to its 
hand—the Communist Party. This being so,. 
the U.S.A. had two choices: cither immediately 
to try to overthrow the regime with all the, 
force at its disposal or else to carry through a 
policy of friendship and swallow such affronts- 
as the nationalisation of American business, the 
establishment of relations with China, and so.: 
forth. The Eisenhower administration refused ? 
to choose. Instead, they made a series of minor 
gestures against the Castro regime, which did': 
not seriously affect its ability to survive* 
which immensely increased its dtyc.pdence':^v; 
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the Communist bloc. 1 Of course, it may be that 
Castro would have drifted into such dependence 
anyway, but that is no excuse for a policy which 
made it inevitable for him to do so. Recent 
policy towards Cuba has been a regression from 
Roosevelt’s “good neighbour” policy—a line of 
action, incidentally, which is just as specifically 
American as that of carrying a big stick, but 
which is far, far less frequently mentioned by 
critics of U.S, behaviour in Latin America. 

Thirdly, the Cuban expedition was a breach 
of international law. This pint requires some 
development. No doubt there are cases in which 
assistance to exiled revolutionaries from, or even 
active intervention by, a country’s neighbour 
is justifiable. If, before the death of General 
Trujillo, the Organisation of American States 
had come to the conclusion that the regime of 
which he was the founder had prolonged its 
nefarious existence beyond the limits of human 
patience, I fancy that few tears would have been 
shed even in those circles most devoted to the 
exact observance of international law. 2 But, for 
an action of this kind, one of two conditions 
must be fulfilled: either there must be internal 
disorder or external unanimity. Either the dis¬ 
like of the citizens of a country for their regime 
must have developed into something approach¬ 
ing civil war or else there must be an almost 
unanimous opinion abroad of the undesirable 
character of a regime. Even this, however, has 

‘Mr. Theodore Draper’s articles on Cuba 
(Encounter, Nos. 90 and 94) seem to me not to 
take into sufficient consideration the effects on the 
Castro regime of such incidents as the dropping of 
pamphlets on Havana by aircraft from Florida. 
Given the suspicious and excitable character of 
revolutionaries, these irritations increased their 
incipient paranoia concerning the U.S.A. without 
seriously threatening their position 

3 1 notice that Mr. Paul Johnson has issued a 
clarion call for U.S. intervention in Haiti {Evening 
Standard , June 1st). As the song has it, “it ain’t 
what you do, it’s the place where you do it.” 

3 Even in the Congo the highly altruistic U.N. 
intervention is now widely denounced as 
imperialism. 

‘Here I should again diverge from Mr. Draper, 
whose reasoning appears to me to run as follows: 
Cuban resistance movements must be helped; the 
only way to help Cuban resistance movements is 
by outside intervendon (e.g., the supplying of 
arms); therefore there must be outside intervention. 
One can only argue like this by leaving out of 
account the existence of countries other than 
America, Russia, and Cuba, or by presuming a war 
situation to be already in existence to such an 
extent that every diplomatic consideration has to 
give way to the exigencies of the struggle. This 
latter alternative may be true, but, to say the least 
of it, it requires proving in the framework of 
intcrnadonal politics. 


its dangers. During the 19th century such an 
opinion of a regime’s undesirable character 
frequently caused interventions by the powers in 
the affairs of other countries, and these, while 
well meant, are now usually equated with im¬ 
perialism by those who were on the receiving 
end. 3 

I n C u b a neither of these conditions were ful¬ 
filled. The operation, in fact, was not so 
much one of intervention as of subversion and, 
as such, was clearly in defiance of international 
law.* Moreover, it was in defiance of a rule of 
intcrnadonal law which the West has every 
interest to uphold. It is the Communist bloc 
with its efficient agents, its governmental 
secrecy, and its experience in mounting 
putsches which stands to lose by an elimination 
of the instrument of subversion from the diplo¬ 
matic armoury. The Soviet Union has greater 
means than we have and a greater choice of 
targets. Countries where the Western powers 
might conceivably find advantage in an induced 
change of government can practically be reduced 
to Cuba, Guinea, and Albania—the immediate 
Soviet satellites are too firmly in the grip of 
the Red Army to be detached without the risk of 
war—and of these Guinea would almost cer¬ 
tainly turn out to be a boomerang. Compare 
this with the immense scope open to Communist 
parties for the undermining of rickety demo¬ 
cracies in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, and 
it becomes clear that if the West selects this 
terrain on which to fight, it will be somewhat 
in the position of the duellist who chooses 
rapiers while knowing that his opponent is not 
only a first-class swordsman, but is also covered 
with protective armour. This, of course, is not 
to say that the West should abandon totally its 
weapons in this field, but it is to suggest that 
it would be unwise to brandish them. No doubt 
the Soviet Union will continue to subvert 
governments it docs not like as it has always 
done, but just for that reason it is in the Western 
interest that there should continue to be strong 
international disapproval of such tactics. To 
allow the reproach of tu quoque here is to give 
the other side an enormous advantage. 

Fourthly, there is the risk of war. There is no 
doubt that this would be greatly increased were 
America and Russia to take a “no holds barred” 
attitude to the cold war. A situation in which 
governments were being subverted right and 
left in the interests of one or other of the two 
world blocs would be one in which explosive 
crises would arise more and more frequently 
until, at last, the great opponents found them¬ 
selves in positions from which they could not 
retreat for reasons of prestige. This may happen 
anyway, but, whatever conduct the Russian 
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Government may think it proper to pursue, the 
U.S.A. should be concerned to damp down the 
fires, not stoke them. Here again it is in. the 
true interest of America ana the West, not 
merely to be more peaceful than the U.S.S.R. 
or China, but also to appear so to other countries 
and particularly to the Afro-Asian group. This 
is not to say tnat the West should not defend 
itself. It should reply vigorously to Russian inter¬ 
vention (President Kennedy’s warning that the 
U.S.A. would do so in the Congo has certainly 
increased stability in that area), but its opera¬ 
tions should be defensive and appear so dearly 
to other people. Whatever strategic threat Cuba 
may represent, the action taken against it was 
not clearly defensive. 

On all these counts, then, American policy in 
Cuba stands condemned. It has broken down 
barriers which should have been maintained; it 
has produced no useful result; it has done great 
damage to the reputation of the U.S. and, hence, 
to the West. A great power detected in in¬ 
efficient duplicity is a miserable spectacle. 

• 

A ll this is true, there is little that can 
. be said in immediate mitigation of a 
blunder on so large a scale, whatever room 
for misunderstandings and cross-purposes the 
machinery of government in Washington may 
provide. What, in fact, seems to have happened 
was that the Eisenhower administration had 
prepared a plan for military intervention in 
Cuba, in which the exr.es would have played 
the part of a mere vanguard backed by Ameri¬ 
can troops. President Kennedy, when he came 
to power, would have none of this active 
American intervention, but unfortunately failed 
to cancel the whole operation. The Cuban exiles 
went in as the result of a compromise plan 
which, as is usual in such cases, produced the 
characteristic merits of neither alternative: 
invasion or no invasion. And this is understand¬ 
able—such things often occur within govern¬ 
ments—but no less inexcusable for that. It 
remains true that it was a bad idea for the 
Eisenhower administration to formulate such a 
plan and a crazy one for the Kennedy adminis¬ 
tration to put half of it into operation. 

Yet one does not require to approve of the 
Cuban escapade to think that some of the re¬ 
actions of our native moralists are excessive. 
And that in two ways. As die measure of 
American delinquency is exaggerated, so too are 
the merits of the Castro regime in Cuba. The 
one feeds the other. Was it not the Americans 
who were responsible for the gambling hells of 
Havana? Did not the Puritans of the revolution 
close them down? Was not the Batista regime 
supported by the U.S.A. (Batista also came to 
power with the support of the Cuban Com¬ 


munist party, but this is forgotten)? And so' 
on.... Inevitably the blacker the one side in a 
quarrel appears, the more snowy is the aspect 
of the other. And American action in Cuba has 
put a final touch of the tar-brush to Uncle Sam’s 
appearance—especially in the eyes of those who 
were disposed to find him pretty sooty anyway. 

Yet politics is not quite as simple as that. 
Because one side is wrong it does not follow 
that the other is right. The character of the 
present regime in Cuba is a matter of dispute. 

I am quite prepared to accept that it has done 
much good to the average Cuban and also that 
it is not a cast-iron Communist bureaucracy of 
the East European or Chinese type. Still, there 
arc some straws in the wind. Such indications 
of direction as Major Ernesto Guevara’s adher¬ 
ence to last year’s Moscow declaration of Com¬ 
munist parties or the seizure of copies of Dr. 
Zhivago from a Havana bookshop have more 
significance than denials of party membership 
by revolutionary leaders, who have every interest 
in denying it (both these instances, incidentally, 
are unknown outside countries of orthodox 
Communist persuasion). No doubt, Cuban Com¬ 
munism is more like that described by Andre 
Malraux in Les Cont/uerants or La Condition 
Humaine than it is like that of a party bureau¬ 
crat in Moscow. Its representatives are more 
appealing human types, their methods as ruth¬ 
less, perhaps, but less inhuman. However, in a 
political situation such as the Cuban one it is 
direction that counts. Whatever the causes of 
their predominance (and there is a certain 
resemblance with the situation of the Spanish 
Left during the Civil War, where external 
pressure advantaged the Communists with their 
superior efficiency and control of Russian aid), 
the Communists do appear to be establishing 
themselves in Cuba by their usual methods. 
And this is also a regime which has just 
abolished elections, which has got rid of a large 
number of its political opponents (and of Dr. 
Castro’s original companions-in-arms) by deten¬ 
tion, exile and, occasionally, execution, and 
wheic it is extremely unlikely that anyone called 
a “counter-revolutionary” would receive a fair 
trial. 

For Mr. Kenneth Tynan and his co-signatories 
of a letter in The Times (April 19th) Cuba 
has an “effective Government enjoying solid 
majority support.” The abolition of elections 
might seem to show some doubts of that 
“solidity” in Cuban government circles, but, be 
that as it may, the same has been said in the 
past of some of the most unpleasant tyrannies 
of our lime. One tends to be a little wary of 
this kind of statement when made of a regime 
with a high rate of political refugees and a con¬ 
siderable disregard for the rights of the in- 
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dividual citizen. Similarly, though we have hot 
yet been informed that trains in Cuba now run 
on time (that perhaps has too many overtones 
attached to it), all that is advanced of Dr. 
Castro’s laudable desire to raise the standard of 
living of his people, his wholehearted tackling of 
“the problems of poverty, ignorance, and back¬ 
wardness,” has always been said of dictatorships 
—usually with truth. Franz Borkenau, for 
example, once wrote: “For the first time in 
Spanish history a constructive effort was made 
to solve the ‘social problem.’ ” s Was he refer¬ 
ring to the Second Spanish Republic? No, to 
the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera. Yet, who 
would maintain that that regime was admirable? 
More recently we have read (in a Times leader) 
of the spreading of social services and economic 
improvements in the Dominican Republic car¬ 
ried out under the auspices of the late General 
Trujillo. 8 I have some sympathy with those 
signatories of the Times letter who insisted on 
the addition of the words “though not always 
in ways that all of us would approve” to the 
eulogy of Dr. Castro’s economic activity. 1 
am sufficient of a sentimentalist to believe that 
the moral character of a regime can be tested in 
a rough and ready fashion by the number of 
executions it orders, the number of exiles it 
drives out, and the number of political prisoners 
it detains. And I would like to know which 
of those intellectuals who signed the Times letter 
share my disapproval of some of the “ways” in 
which the present Cuban regime is tackling its 
problems. 

For phrases like “not making an omelette 
without breaking eggs,” “historical circum¬ 
stances,” “bourgeois elements,” “opposition of a 
corrupt minority” are all very well from the 
latitude of Mayfair, Kensington, or St. John’s 
Wood. They arc phrases which sound equally 
good in Paris, London, or New York—almost 
anywhere, in fact, but in the court-room, and 
even then the prisoner will probably find him¬ 
self in a minority of one when he does not quite 
like them. Well, I don’t like them either, and 
I will not accept the sophistries they imply. 


5 The Spanish Coclynt, pp. 40-41. 

8 "The impardal traveller in the Caribbean cannot 
but be impressed with his [Trujillo’s | achievement. 
There was a thriving and stable industrial economy, 
which the Dominican Republic owes to Trujillo’s 
ability to inspire confidence with the foreign 
investor. The social services, in the form of hygiene 
and education, were spread throughout the rural 

and urban districts of the country_There is no 

evidence that the peasants felt discontented and, 
indeed, if they knew anything of the conditions of 
their fellows in the neighbouring islands or on the 
Central American mainland, they had no cause." 
The Times, June and, 1961. 


Plenty of countries in the world are dealing with 
just as difficult economic problems as those of 
Cuba in a humanitarian, rather than a totali¬ 
tarian, spirit. There is the way of India in Asia, 
that of Mexico, Uruguay, and Costa Rica in 
Latin America itself. And there is nothing to 
indicate that that way is less efficient. China has 
just suffered a vast economic disaster despite 
its million or so executions of “landlords and 
bourgeois elements.” 

I can not, therefore, imitate the schwdrmerei 
with which many British intellectuals regard 
the Cuban regime. And I think that those who 
would accompany this by an equally excessive 
condemnation of America should meditate a few 
facts. Cuba was not like Hungary nor like Suez. 
American troops were not used, and the opera¬ 
tion failed because of it. Can we imagine a 
genuinely imperialist regime behaving like this? 
In Hungary Russian troops went in twice, were 
defeated once, and then assembled still more 
troops to crush a desperate resistance. A“t Suez 
Anglo-French forces went in once and were 
withdrawn at the request of the U.N. In Cuba 
U.S. forces did not go in at all. Mr. Philip 
Toynbee did well to talk of “varying degrees” 
of wickedness in Hungary, Suez, and Cuba 
( Spectator , May 12th), but I. wish he had 
brought himself, as an expert on the subject of 
guilt, to make some estimate of what those 
“degrees” were. 

The fact is that, though it is easy to believe 
that American action in Cuba was wrong, it is 
excessive and hysterical to go on about its 
“wickedness.” Wickedness usually implies a 
purposeful brutality without the twinges of 
conscience and hesitancy which were very evi¬ 
dently afflicting President Kennedy and his 
administration. And this exaggeration, this 
readiness to think the worst of a country which 
is our ally now and has been our ally in two 
wars, is significant. There is in some English 
intellectuals an anti-American automatism which 
is likely to be triggered off by almost anything, 
and when, for once, there is real cause to blame 
the actions of the U.S., the chorus becomes 
deafening in its mixture of chauvinism and 
schadenfreude. I think that I am not alone in 
asking myself whether this gleeful emotionalism 
is in place, is, indeed, anything but thoroughly 
discreditable when speaking of a friend’s mis¬ 
takes. The change in our position in the world 
since the war seems to have engendered 
inferiority complexes, from Suez groupers to 
the anti-Americans on the left, and one result 
is a nagging drone of complaint which fills the 
intellectual atmosphere like a miasma. 

This, I suppose, woyld not matter so much 
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but for the real dangers of the world we live in. 
Nothing, even among the utterances of Mr. 
Frank Cousins, is more unrealistic than r the 

3 that there are “two mad groups" in the 
, the idea that we can set America off 
against Russia leaving ourselves sitting pretty 
and priggishly in the middle. We live near the 
borders of a Russian empire which is still in a 
dynamically expansionist stage of its history and 
which is only kept from indulging its natural 
instincts by the dangers of the operation. Those 
dangers are created by American opposition to 
its projects. In Britain we are, therefore, shelter¬ 
ing to a considerable degree under American 
protection, which we have chosen (rather than 
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Russian domination) because the U.S.A. seemed 
to the majority of us a society which was in 
some sense “better” than that of the U.S.S.R., 
more humane, more free, and more informed 
by the values on which our own political and 
juridical systems are based. Anyone who dis¬ 
likes this position can agitate for a switch in 
alliances on Britain’s part. Such a course is 
honest, if not—to me at least—totally compre¬ 
hensible. But a constant readiness to believe the 
worst of America and the Americans, while at 
the same time accepting their support, is both 
ungenerous and unwise. It is ungenerous by 
any code of human behaviour and unwise, 
since it might re awaken in the U.S. that 


Now Left” 


"Fidel did promise elections. But he quickly 
found out that the Cuban people did not want 
them—for very good historical reasons. The 
Cubans have been having elections since / 902 or 
190$... ■ Even if Fidel would hold elections the 
U.,J. Government and ‘ self-controlled’ press 
would claim that they were rigged.... The 
mam reason the Cuban people don’t want 
elections is that elections to them are a farce, 
they always have been. They feel right now 
that they have a more direct democracy .. .. 

"You must remember the desire, the terrible 
desire, for unanimity on all decisions. They 
don’t want things to be just a majority rule, 
they want it to be all' 1 he way.... They had a 
revolution precisely to get rid of an empty 
formal ’democracy.' Even such details as the 
beards that leaders wear arc symbols against 
formalisation, against bourgeois democracy. The 
uniforms too—Fidel never tal{es off his uniform. 
You van go on and on and count the symbols of 
anti-bourgeois sentiment that you have there. . .. 

"To the Cuban worker free speech meant very 
little. The revolution to them is absolute good, 
especially to the campesino —a man who pie 
viously lived a life without hope, without 
expectation, without dignity. The Revolution 
gave them dignity; it told them that they were 
men, and it proved it by giving them guns. 
Therefore this is absolute good. Anybody who 
opposes the revolution is absolute evil. It’s quite 
qj-simple as that. After all, they say, bout, could 
anybody oppose something so good?. Free 
. speech? }Ve spea\Jreely now..... 

> "I flltr-frcer in Citha than Eve ever felt in" 
the United States. Freer To go ’where I want, 
eto-say what b want, to thinly what l want. 
That’s perhaps because l support the revolution. 
It is very difficult actually to say what bind of 
suppressive legislation or suppressive machinery 
there is in Cuba. Many people ran to Miami not 
because they were forced but because they were 
afraid they were going to be forced to. They saw 


Communist r hiding under every garbage can. 
Where,if in reality most of these people probably 
could have lived quite happily in Cuba .,.. You 
see. Fidel hasn’t had to use police just as he 
didn’t have to impose censorship on the press — 
they did it themselves. The workers in the 
pant shops and so on. And this is a very unique 
feature of the revolution.... 

“If somebody asked, what are the differences 
between Fidel Castro or Raul Castro and the 
Cuban Communist Party — I'd have to reply that 
the Cuban Communists are members of the 
Communist Party, Fidel and Raul are not. 
Other than that it would be very difficult to 
define differences between them.... 

“You could say that Fidel as a personality 
is one of the most tolerant people. He does not 
judge people. He trusts people until they 
defect ... lltU the non-Communists, artists and 
intellectuals, have buckled under somewhat. 
They feel that they have no alternative to what 
they feel is the Communist mind, the Com¬ 
munist ideology. . .. 

”Fidel is the wise man. at the same time he’s 
a romantic, he's also a humorist, he’s a great 
political leader, he’ f a strong man. He's every¬ 
thing that any Cuban could hope to have in one 
man and put all together. Although there is no- 
‘cult’ of Fidel—like the cult of •Stalin—he is the 
popular director of Cuba. And• he’s worried 
about it in a sense, because. he is such a-great. 
man . . 

"Cuba is the first purposeful society that we\ 
have had in the Western hemisphere for many- 
years — it’s tlj'e first society where humqn beings 
are treated as human beings,'where men have 
a certain dignity, and where t/iis is guaranteed' 
to them. And one of the best guarantees to 
make a man a man is a gun in his hand." 

From an article entitled ‘‘cdka: the present eealxtt” (in interview 
hy the editors with Saul Landau, fiesh from Havana) in Nt» Ltft 
II nitf (LONDON), MAT-JUNE 1961. 
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isolationism whose disappearance we welcomed 
in 1941. 1 

’Since I wrote these words I find my opinion 
confirmed by reading an article by Mr. James 
Reston in the New York, Times (International 
Edition, May 30th). Mr. Reston, after pointing out 
that isolationism is not dead, but “has merely been 
taken over by our old friends in London and Paris," 
goes on to say that the British “are now resenting 
our leadership and secretly enjoying our mistakes 
in Cuba, Laos, and elsewhere,” while “living in 
their own parochial way behind the American Air 
Force and rockets.” He ends: ‘These are hard 
things to say, but somebody has to say them pub¬ 
licly because they arc being said by influential 
American officials and Congressmen in private, and 
in due course they are bound to influence American 
policy in ways Europe will not like.” It is possible 
to agree with this diagnosis, while believing that 
the importance of such things as the anti-Polaris 
demonstrations is much exaggerated abroad. 


I bel 1 eve firmly that the Cuban adventure 
was wrong. But I also believe that that does 
not make the Cuban Government right and 
that, when faced with an action on the part of 
a friend, which must be considered as bad, he 
can be told of this calmly, rationally, and re«et- 
fully without any exaggeration or false 
emotionalism or unjustified assumption of 
moral superiority. Much of the British com¬ 
ment on the Cuban affair has not fulfilled these 
conditions. For myself, I should like to see us 
talk to Americans now, both publicly and 
privately, as American friends talked to me at 
the time of Suez—with a consciousness that a 
momentary aberration of policy cannot funda¬ 
mentally affect our opinion of a people with 
whom we share a belief in freedom and a 
common interest in preventing the spread of 
tyranny, by whatever name it may choose to 
call itself. 


The Balance & the Mission 

The Changing World Role of the U.S.A. — By Richard Lowenthal 


“ r-r-t HE RELATION of 
J. forces has changed.” 
This phrase, a favourite 
one of Mr. Khrushchev’s 
since the autumn of 1957, 
recurred in a revealing 
context when he reported 
on his Vienna confronta¬ 
tion with President Ken¬ 
nedy: he used it to brush 
aside the thought that 
the Western powers 
might use force to maintain their rights in 
Berlin. The concept of the changed relation of 
forces is indeed the master key to the all-round 
stiffening of Soviet policy that has brought the 
world to the present crisis point. It is a concept 
based on facts—facts from which different con¬ 
clusions may, of course, be drawn, but which 
any serious Western policy must face. The 
United States has only begun to face them 
since the start of the new administration; and 
the present confusion of voices there reflects the 
difficulty of the effort. 

There are two sets of such facts affecting the 
relation of forces—one primarily military, the 
other primarily political. The crucial military 
fact is, of course, the vulnerability of the United 
States to long-range thermo-nuclear attack. 
When the “balance of terror” first arose from 
the acquisition of hydrogen bombs by both sides, 
it was still an uneven balance. The limited 
range of all means of delivery then available 


favoured the Americans, who disposed of a 
string of air-bases surrounding the Soviet bloc. 
Hence Soviet territory was as vulnerable to the 
new weapon as were America’s forward allies; 
but American territory was not. Under the guid¬ 
ance of the late John Foster Dulles, American 
policy sought to consolidate this advantage by 
extending its ring of alliances all around the 
Soviet camp, and relied on threats of “massive 
retaliation” to protect the exposed allies against 
any kind of attack. 

The launching of the Sputniks in 1957 
sounded the death-knell for that policy; for the 
first visible proof of Russia’s capacity to 
launch intercontinental missiles foreshadowed 
the impending end of American invulnera¬ 
bility. Only a sufficient number of such 
missiles of reasonable accuracy were in posi¬ 
tion, the “balance of terror” was bound to 
become truly even. The threat of U.S. nuclear 
retaliation would lose much of its credibility 
as a deterrent to local attack on peripheral 
allies, unless these were clearly vital to the 
security of the United States themselves. Nor 
could the development of equivalent long- 
range weapons by the Americans be expected 
to restore their former advantage. Rather, by 
making them less dependent on forward bases 
for their bombers or rockets, it might tend to 
reduce the military value of their exposed allies 
in their eyes. 

This evening-out o£ the military balance inter¬ 
acted with the upsetting of the political balance 
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by an upsurge of revolutionary movements in 
the under-developed regions of the world. Even 
while American nuclear ascendancy was still 
clear, it proved impossible to use it politically for 
stopping the Communist-directed guerrillas in 
French Indo-China; and there never was, of 
course, any question of using it against non- 
Communist uprisings of a similar type. Yet as 
the image of American supremacy was dimmed, 
popular risings (most of them non-Communist 
in origin) began to overthrow or at least threaten 
a number of the oligarchic regimes which 
American policy had backed for military 
reasons. The successors were often, though not 
always, neutralist in outlook. The weakening of 
the system of alliances was thus accelerated, 
while for the Communists new chances arose 
to influence the evolution of the new regimes in 
both foreign and domestic policy. 

The present world-wide Soviet offensive is 
based on the conscious exploitation of these two 
changes in the relation of forces. Mr. Khrush¬ 
chev has not, indeed, adopted Mao Tse-tung’s 
crude’ formula that “the East wind now prevails 
over the West wind,” or the reckless conclusion 
that he could now afford to start direct and open 
local wars without fear of nuclear escalation. 
But he has agreed to give much bolder support 
to revolutionary wars than in the past. He is 
seeking to inflict a vital retreat on the West in 
Berlin by military-political blackmail, while 
employing tactics designed to avoid firing the 
first shot. And he has proclaimed the principle 
that he will not grant veto-free power of action 
to any international organ designed to keep the 
peace in any crisis, i.e., the principle of a free 
hand in world affairs. 

A r the present time, the United States 
■ is thus facing the most fundamental 
decisions on foreign policy since 1947—the year 
when the Truman doctrine and the Marshall 
Plan were announced in response to Stalin’s 
post-war offensive in Europe. But whereas 
Truman could deal with Stalin’s challenge from 
a position of clear ultimate superiority, based on 
*the nuclear monopoly of the West, Kennedy has 
to deal with Khrushchev’s challenge within an 
unstable balance of world power, based on 
nuclear parity. 

What is at stake in the present debate in 
America, inside and outside the administration, 
is nothing less than the need to re-define the 
world role of the United States in terms of a 
world in unstable balance, and to get the defini¬ 
tion understood and accepted by the nation at 
large. Ultimately, the decision on every concrete 
issue depends on that—the extent to which 
America’s world-wide commitments should be 
maintained; the relative importance of military 


and diplomatic, economic and revolutionary/' 
means in different regions and conflicts; the 
burdens to be shouldered and the risks to be run. 

Now the acceptance of any permanent world 
role for the United States by its people is still 
a fact of recent history. America grew to indus¬ 
trial greatness in a sheltered distrust of power 
politics. While the older powers had a tradition 
of dealing with international affairs before they 
had democratic institutions, America graduated 
as a power only in the democratic age. In two 
world wars, the reluctant Americans could only 
be persuaded to take sides decisively by the 
argument that they were fighting hot for a 
national interest, but for Good against Evil, and 
by the hope that Evil would be crushed for all 
time. After the first war, they had withdrawn 
from the world scene when the hope was dis¬ 
appointed. During the second, their leader had 
sincerely believed that “lasting peace” could be 
built on an understanding with Stalin, and had 
intended to bring all American forces home 
within two years after its end. The 1947 decision 
for the long-term “containment of Communism" 
was thus the first serious acceptance of a per¬ 
manent role as a world power. The approval 
of the Truman doctrine, the Marshall Plan, and 
Nato— rather than the war-time alliance and the 
approval of the United Nations Charter— 
marked the decisive turning away from the 
isolationist tradition. 

Such a break with the past could not have 
been achieved by “ideological” dislike of Com¬ 
munism alone. It was made possible only 
because the fact of America’s position as a world 
power had at last penetrated the national con¬ 
sciousness. It had taken two world wars in 
which American participation was decisive, the 
atomic bomb, and the sight of European post¬ 
war devastation and British post-war weakness, 
before the U.S. Government and people realised 
that the survival of a non-despotic world order 
depended on them in the first place. They dis¬ 
covered themselves to be the world’s paramount 
power. The assumption of the burdens and risks 
of world-wide responsibility was psychologically 
made possible by a new pride of supremacy. The 
initiators of the new policy had seen clearly that 
“containment" must be based on a combination 
of economically constructive with militarily 
defensive measures; the success of the Marshall 
Plan bears impressive testimony to their insight. 
But as the defeat of the Berlin Blockade was 
followed by the freezing of military frontiers in 
Europe, the threat (during the “Korea” years) 
of direct military attack came increasingly to 
dominate the thinking of U.S. policy-malcers. 

Before Stalin died, he had infected nis oppo¬ 
nents with his obsession with military force. 
Moreover, where pride of power combines with 
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widespread inexperience of world affairs, the 
illusion of omnipotence is never far away. And 
that illusion can be exploited by the opponents 
of the governing party both to decry further 
economic efforts as unnecessary, and to ascribe 
every international defeat to the fault of the 
government, if not to treachery in high places. 
It was so used by the Republican party in claim¬ 
ing that the Democratic administration had 
“lost China” to the Communists, and in promis¬ 
ing to achieve a “roll-back" of Soviet control in 
Eastern Europe by the sheer weight of the 
pressure of Western armaments. 

In fact, the Republican victory of 1952 and 
the subsequent installation of John Foster Dulles 
as Secretary of State ensured that the American 
preoccupation with the military danger of Com¬ 
munism would survive the death or Stalin and 
the subsequent changes in Soviet political 
strategy. Tnere was no attempt to use the post- 
Stalin crisis for converting the still existing 
American military advantage into a political 
advance. Not even the risings in East Germany 
in 1953 and in Hungary in 1956 produced an 
American offer to exchange some forward mili¬ 
tary positions for the creation of a non- 
Communist, neutral belt. The United States 
stayed rigidly on the defensive, only seeking to 
prolong their military superiority by digging in 
all over the non-Communist world: under the 
umbrella of “massive retaliation," bases bred 
further bases, pacts further pacts, without regard 
to the popular credentials and political stability 
of the governments that could be persuaded to 
sign them. The last years of the short-lived 
“American Century” were thus wasted on the 
inherently futile attempts to lengthen the 
“Maginot Line” against Stalin-style attacks 
which Khrushchev’s political war of movement 
had already begun to outflank. 

I t t oox some time for the nature and conse¬ 
quences of the change in the relation of 
forces to become manifest. The Soviet long- 
range rockets had to be produced and installed. 
The Americans, temporarily backward in rocket 
technique, actually needed additional Allied 
bases for medium-range rockets while catching 
up. (Many mistook this temporary backwardness 
for the main problem, instead of the new per¬ 
manent vulnerability.) The Soviets, while test¬ 
ing American resistance by creating new crises 
at points of their own choosing, were still care¬ 
ful to avoid a serious clash ana to alternate the 
crises with proposals for “summit conferences” 
couched in the language of “co-existence.” Only 
that language now changed its function. In the 
first years after Stalin’s death, it had been a 
means to consolidate shaky Soviet positions and 
to loosen the ring of hostile alliance by a relaxa¬ 


tion of international tension. Now it became the 
accompanying music to offensive demands, in¬ 
tended to lull the Western, and specifically the 
American, will to resistance at the very moment 
when the Soviets were testing that will. Thus 
the first six-month ultimatum on Berlin was 
followed by an attempt to gain substantial con¬ 
cessions in return for a withdrawal of the threat; 
then by a shift of pressure to peripheral areas; 
and now by a renewal of the threat in even more 
precise form. Evidently, the Soviets consider that 
the “period of transition” is now over, and that 
the new U.S. administration must face the full 
consequences of the new, unstable balance. 

In principle, the Kennedy •administration was 
conscious of the problem from the start; and 
American public opinion has been made increas¬ 
ingly aware of it by defeat in Cuba and retreat 
in Laos. Even before the Vienna confrontation, 
the discussion on the changing world role of 
the United States was, in fact, in full swing. 
It centres on the question whether the U.S.A. 
should try to maintain all its world-wide com¬ 
mitments in the new situation—and if so, bv 
what means. Three main positions have crystal¬ 
lised in this debate, and each implies a different 
view about the nature and mission of U.S. power. 

First of all, there is a school unfolding the flag 
of “No Retreat.” It wishes to maintain all com¬ 
mitments and to put American troops in to 
fight for them whenever necessary. This school, 
which includes most Republican spokesmen and 
columnists (but has also at least wistful sympa¬ 
thisers in the Democratic ranks), refuses to 
recognise any change in the relation of forces. 
In fact, it comes close to appealing to what 
D. W. Brogan called “the illusion ef omni¬ 
potence.” It blames the President not for 
permitting the Cuban adventure, but for refus¬ 
ing to provide American air-cover. It would put 
American troops into Laos alongside Thai 
soldiers to fight the Communists and their 
“neutralist” allies (as aid and training for the 
Royal Laotian forces has proved insufficient); 
and if this leads to more open and massive 
intervention by North Vietnamese units, ifr 
would bomb North Vietnam. In short, it pre¬ 
tends to believe that wherever Communism 
threatens to be victorious, it can and must be 
beaten back by American military force. 

In this concept, the American mission in the 
world has become simply identical with the 
world-wide extension of American military 
power. All positive democratic content, as dis¬ 
tinct from a purely negative anti-Communism, 
has vanished; no consideration of the kind of 
regime to be backed or of the will of the people 
concerned seems to arise. But at the same rime, 
all realistic estimate ,pf actual American power 
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has vanished too, for it is obvious that the 
United States does not have the ground forces 
required to intervene successfully in every con¬ 
flict (e.g., on the periphery of Communist 
China). The hidden assumption appears to be 
that the mere appearance of any United States 
troops anywhere would be sufficient to deter 
the other side, because of the implied threat of 
nuclear war. In a world situation where the U.S. 
is in principle as vulnerable as Russia and more 
so than China, this is not convincing. 

Directly opposite is the school which, starting 
from the change in the relation of forces, 
advocates a drastic cutting of military commit¬ 
ments outside Western Europe and a general 
policy switch to the support of “neutralist” 
regimes in place of the present Asian allies of 
the United States. Mr. Walter Lippmann, who 
has put the case for this solution most forcefully 
and consistently, has on occasion gone so far as 
to deyribe those Asian allies en bloc as “satel¬ 
lite governments,” and has drawn a parallel 
between their “inevitable" abandonment and the 
dissolution of the French and British colonial 
empires. This school has much support among 
“liberal intellectuals,” but little among people 
with personal knowledge of the Asian countries 
concerned. It seems to believe that there can 
be no popular basis for active opposition to 
Communism in any ur.der-dcveloped country, 
but that “neutralist" alternatives to Communist 
rule must exist in all such countries, and that 
the Soviets and Chinese will lie quire content to 
let them rule indefinitely. Accordingly, it is 
unhappy about the Administration’s support of 
the anti-Communist rdgime in South Vietnam, 
and would like to negotiate with the Soviet bloc 
the neutralisation not only of Laos, but of Thai¬ 
land and South Vietnam—and, of course, of 
Communist North Vietnam as well. 

There are a number of factual errors in this 
analysis. There are certainly some Asian 
countries on which a Western alliance has been 
foisted by unpopular governments against the 
will of their peoples, and which would have a 
better chance of resisting Communist subversion 
under a nationalist government pledged to 
neutrality. But there also exist others whose 
people are anti-Communist from bitter experi¬ 
ence and desire an American guarantee, and 
whose pro-American governments (like the 
much-maligned government of harassed South 
Vietnam) are trying to pursue progressive 
economic and social policies though with 
inadequate methods and above all with inade¬ 
quate administrative cadres. Nor is it true that 
truly independent neutralist alternatives to Com¬ 
munism exist in all countries at all times, 
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though of course there are neutralist individuals 
everywhere. In countries divided by civil war 
the neutralists are ground between the upper 
and nether millstones, as were the well-meaning 
Chinese Democrats in the post-war years, ana 
as has happened to the followers of Prince 
Souvanna Pnouraa in recent months. 

But the main fault of the Lippmann approach 
is, I believe, not one of fact, but of method, and 
one that he shares with the "No Retreat” cam¬ 
paigners at the opposite pole. He fails to see that 
in the present world, American commitments 
can no longer be defined in terms of formal 
military pacts alone. As Laos has shown, a 
military commitment to a country whose own 
forces are unwilling to fight a Communist rebel¬ 
lion cannot in fact be implemented. But it is 
equally true that a commitment to a country 
wnose people wish to defend its independence 
does not really end when the country becomes 
technically neutral—for the maintenance of its 
neutrality and independence in the face of 
Soviet or Chinese pressure depends on its ability 
to call, in the last resort, for Western and par¬ 
ticularly American aid. Hence a replacement of 
Western alliances by neutrality, where it is prac¬ 
ticable, need not in fact reduce the extent of 
American commitments; rather, by promoting 
internal stability, it may in some cases facilitate 
their implementation. On the other hand, if the 
U.S. were really to wash their hands of countries 
that show a will to maintain their independence, 
the balance of world power would not remain 
unstable for long: it would be tipped decisively 
in favour of the Communist bloc. 

The third position is that taken after pro¬ 
longed debate by the President, both in his mes¬ 
sage to Congress before he went to Vienna and 
in his report to the nation afterwards. It recog¬ 
nises the change in the relation of forces, and 
rejects “massive retaliation” as a deterrent to 
all kinds of attack anywhere. But it maintains 
the American world-wide commitment to back 
popular resistance to Communism in any part 
of the globe. It accepts the lessons of Cuba and 
Laos that where such resistance is lacking, it 
cannot be replaced by military intervention 
from outside; and it leaves to those nations that 
wish to maintain their independence the free 
choice of whether they regard neutrality or an 
alliance with the U.S. as the best way to do so. 
At the same time, it offers every kind of support 
for such nations—from advice and funds for 
solving their social problems by progressive 
policies to military aid (and even direct mili¬ 
tary backing) against Communist diplomatic 
blackmail or guerrilla warfare fomented from 
outside. Its general maxim is to help all those 
who are willing to help and defend themselves. 
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In the extent of American intervention en¬ 
visaged, this policy is somewhere between the 
extremes of the “No Retreat” and the “Cut the 
Commitments” schools. But it is conceived on 
a different plane from both: it considers the 
prevention of crises by constructive economic 
and political methods as well as the military 
means of meeting them once they arc there, ana 
it uses criteria not of traditional power politics 
alone, but of democratic principle as well. From 
a traditional point of view, it is open to the 
objection that it does not offer a precisely fore¬ 
seeable limit to the purely military commitments 
of the United States. Yet the answer is that the 
possible military commitments of a world power 
in a world in revolutionary flux cannot be de¬ 
fined in advance by treaty obligations. The 
Kennedy policy is thus more “ideological” than 
either of the alternatives set out before; but just 
because of that, it is more realist in that it 
corresponds better to the nature of the contest. 
It asserts defiantly that though the relation of 
forces has changed, the nature of the alternatives 
before mankind has not; and it bursts the con¬ 
fines of a decade of preoccupation with military 
defence by seeking to mobilise the dynamism of 
the ideas of progress in freedom. As in 1947, the 
American world role is defined in terms not 
of expanding military domination nor of limited 
military security, but of an alternative to the 
closed Communist system. 

T he positions I have described were 
taken before Khrushchev put the issue of 
Germany and Berlin back at the top of the 
international agenda. The policies argued con¬ 
cerned under-developed countries with a poten¬ 
tial of social revolution; the issues in dispute 
were the future of Latin America after the 
Cuban fiasco, and of South-East Asia after the 
Laotian collapse. But it is clearly at Berlin that 
Khrushchev is making his main effort to over¬ 
throw the unstable balance of power and estab¬ 
lish a new position of Soviet superiority; and 
already the response of American opinion is 
taking shape along similar lines. 

The “No Retreat" school wants no negotia¬ 
tion on Berlin and Germany. It proposes to let 
the Soviets go ahead in signing a “Peace Treaty" 
with their East German satellite—to warn them 
that the West will refuse to recognise its legality 
and consider its Berlin rights as unaffected—and 
to use force if Ulbricht interferes with Berlin’s 
communications, such as the allied civilian air¬ 
lines. The weakness of that approach is that 
it leaves to the Soviets the initiative for negotia¬ 
tion, and to the West the initiative for shooting. 
It is apt to create a state of world opinion (and 
even of opinion in allied countries) in which the 
threatened use of force proves politically impos¬ 


sible at the critical moment. By his war of 
nerves, Mr. Khrushchev wants to persuade the 
world that the West has only the choice of 
surrendering to his demands or starting an 
unpopular war; a policy that seems to accept 
that alternative is hardly the height of wisdom. 
The “Cut the Commitments” school wants to 
get out of the commitment on Berlin. Like the 
“No Retreat” school, it secs the problem largely 
in military terms—but it docs not want to fight. 
It therefore proposes negotiation aimed at grant¬ 
ing Khrushchev’s twin demands, recognition 
of the East German state and its participation 
in drawing up a new special statue for Berlin; 
in return, one should get new international 
guarantees for the independence and internal 
freedom of the island city. The weakness of that 
approach is twofold. (1) The mere conditional 
offer of recognition of the East German state 
has the same political effect as recognition itself: 
it makes clear that the West is resigned to its 
permanence, and thus deprives it of any weapon 
for further bargaining. (2) The East Gyrman 
state will then be in a position to press its maxi¬ 
mum demands for the new Berlin statute: it 
will not only refuse any arrangement for the 
whole of Berlin (such as Senator Mansfield pro¬ 
posed), but will insist on cutting West Berlin’s 
constitutional links with the Federal Republic 
(on which its common currency, ‘legislation, and 
taxation, hence its economic viability depend) 
and on stopping the refugees by a control of the 
airlines, as Ulbricht has already announced. The 
result, once again, will be a demoralising col¬ 
lapse of the Western position or last-minute 
showdown—but a showdown in which wc have 
deprived ourselves in advance of the basis for 
attacking the legitimacy of the E. German state. 

The Kennedy administration has not yet fully 
defined its policy as I write this, though it has 
indicated some things which it will not do. But 
it is possible to conceive a response to Khrush¬ 
chev’s memorandum that would be in line with 
its general concepts. This would be, first, to 
make its own proposals for a German peace ( 
treaty so as to convince the world that it is not 
the Soviets alone who are willing to negotiate. 
Second, to refuse to surrender Allied rights in 
Berlin and the rights of the Berliners so long 
as Germany remains divided. Third, in case of 
a showdown to reply to pressure with counter¬ 
pressure, of which there exist many non-military 
means, and only to force with force. 

The Khrushchev demand for “a German 
Peace treaty" has two aspects: (1) the desire for 
international agreement on Germany’s per¬ 
manent frontiers and for certain permanent 
limitations on German armaments (particularly 
atomic armaments), {Rid (2) the pressure for 
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Western recognition of the permanence of Ger¬ 
man partition. The first part corresponds to the 
genuine anxieties of the East European peoples 
and meets with much sympathy in neutral and 
allied opinion; it is negotiable in principle. The 
second, contrary to inter-Allied agreements and 
to democratic principle, would leave Berlin as 
only an “abnormal” situation, just as Khrush¬ 
chev claims. It would be logical for the West to 
take the initiative in proposing negotiation on 
the contents of a German Peace Treaty (includ¬ 
ing permanent frontiers), while reserving the 
position that it could only be formally signed 
with a reunited Germany. Even so, agreement 
on the contents would free the Poles from many 
of their fears, and the West from the odium of 
backing German “revanchism." 

In the course of such negotiations, the Soviets 
would have a chance either to accept the prin¬ 
ciple of German unity—as they did in the 
summer of 1955—or to propose really acceptable 
guarantees for the rights of the Allies in Berlin 
and t^e freedom of the Berliners. But if they 
stuck to their present plans for a separate treaty 
with East Germany, and to their unacceptable 
demands on Berlin, the West would have both 
shown its will to assure peace, and have kept a 
free hand to meet any East German pressure on 
Berlin with appropriate counteraction. The East 
German state is economically almost as vulner¬ 
able as Berlin. It still depends on substantial 
West German trade to kvep its industry going, 
and it is just now in the throes of a post¬ 
collectivisation crisis in agriculture. Politically it 
is even more so. An open conflict with the 
Western powers would hardly contribute to the 
consolidation of a regime which has lost millions 
of citizens by flight to the West, and is still 
losing them at the rate of 200,000 a year. Of 
course, we cannot exclude the possibility that in 
despair, this abject regime may use force and 
start a war. But there is no need to frighten 
ourselves by accepting Mr. Khrushchev’s alter¬ 
native—that the West will have to submit to his 
demands or shoot first. We have means enough 

to avoid both. 

• 

S uch a policy —of seizing the initiative 
in negotiation for legitimate objectives, of 
refusing to compromise on principle, of using 
primarily economic and political weapons in a 
showdown but being ultimately prepared to 
meet force with force—would correspond to the 
new Administration’s re-definition of the world 
role of the United States as I have interpreted it 
above. In one sense, that re-definition is as much 
a response to the world-wide, ideologically- 
inspired offensive of Khrushchev as the earlier 
purely military preoccupations of American 
policy were a response to the military obsessions 


of Stalin. Should we, then, deplore, as a British 
commentator has recendy done, that the world 
is being dragged to the brink of disaster by the 
contest of two equally narrow ideologies? Or 
should we reject this comment as a sad indica¬ 
tion of how far “moral neutralism"—the atti¬ 
tude that accepts the Western alliance as a 
necessity of British survival, but refuses to see 
any difference of universal human concern 
between the two sides—has already gone among 
British intellectuals? 

The writer in question was disturbed by Mr. 
Kennedy’s confidence in the eventual victory of 
freedom, which he equated with Mr. Khrush¬ 
chev’s confidence in the victory of Communism. 
But while Communism is Khrushchev’s term 
for the Soviet system of Community party rule, 
Kennedy is not using freedom as a synonym for 
the American system of enterprise, or even 
democracy. Rather he is referring to the right 
of nations in all stages of development to choose 
their own systems—capitalist or socialist, fully 
democratic or (as in many developing countries) 
provisionally dictatorial—in independence. Free¬ 
dom in that sense is not a “narrow ideology”; 
rather it denotes the alternative to the doctrinaire 
finality of the totalitarian system—the keeping 
open of the road for the creative development 
of human societies. 

Of course, Kennedy’s dedication to freedom 
in that sense would not be possible unless he 
was convinced that it coincided with the in¬ 
terests of American power in the world. But the 
true parallel that comes to mind here is not 
with the relation of power and ideology in con¬ 
temporary Communism, but with the historical 
role of Britain in her struggle against con¬ 
tinental despots. In fighting Philip of Spain 
and Louis XIV, in uniting with the crowned 
heads of Europe to defeat Napoleon but turning 
against the Holy Alliance soon after his defeat, 
and, finally, in standing up to Hitler, Britain 
certainly served her national interest to prevent 
the growth of a despotic super-power at her 
doorstep. But she also preserved the liberties of 
Europe—and the opportunities for varied, 
creative, and truly European development. 

To-day, a Britain weakened both by the ex¬ 
hausting struggle with Hitler and by the impact 
of decolonisation is no longer a match for the 
despotic giant of our time—not even as leader of 
a coalition. But it was British rather than Ameri¬ 
can leadership which first perceived the new 
menace on the morrow of World War II. When 
the United States took over the traditional 
British role in 1947, it was acting from a similar 
combination of national interest and a broad 
belief in freedom. It is the consciousness of 
that role that American policy is seeking to 
revive. 
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The Novel as Novel 

By John Wain 


M r. Bayley’s title* may seem, at first 
glance, rather irritatingly obscure; actu¬ 
ally it is very precise, because it brings together 
his two main preoccupations, “characters” and 
“love,” as economically as could be, short of 
calling the book Love Characters. His thesis is 
very much a fighting one; this is an important 
book, very aggressive behind its deceptively 
bland manner. 

I will try to state Mr. Bayley’s argument as 
simply as possible. To love is to take delight in 
the existence of the loved person, to be glad 
that he or she is thus and not otherwise. It is 
this that makes love different from sex, with 
which it runs parallel and often gets tangled. 

Love has fewer preoccupations than sex, for 
the latter is a highly conscrvadve instinct oper¬ 
ating in terms of stock responses. We desire in 
obedience to the fixed patterns of our sexual 
imagination, but we fall in love because we are 
really seeing another person. 

Love, in short, is what makes us interested in 
another individual; physical desire, by contrast, 
is self-regarding—we wait for the appearance 
of those traits which we know in advance will 
arouse desire, and then proceed along pre¬ 
ordained lines. Lust is predictable, love is not. 

Since love so inescapably brings home to us 
the differentness of other people (Mr. Baylcy 
goes on) it is also the side of our experience 
which most forcibly lays before us the plurality, 
the compartmented nature, of life. It is the 
stubborn rock on which we kick our toes when¬ 
ever we march off in pursuit of some ideal state 
of unity and homogeneity. That other people 
should be different from ourselves, and that we 
should love and value them for that difference, 
is the circumstance that will always pull us up 
when we begin to theorise largely about His- 


*The Characters of Love. By John Bayuy. 
Constable, 21s. 


torical Inevitability or Phallic Consciousness or 
any other great leveller. 

Still following Mr. Bayley: the modern novel 
is very much inclined to ignore the kind of 
subject and situation that were covered by the 
traditional “love story,” and the reasons for this 
are connected with a decline in the old regard 
for “character,” the otherness of other people. 
Fifty years ago, critics assumed that if they could 
say of an author that his characters had in¬ 
dependent vitality, that one could think of them 
as concretely as if they were actual living figures, 
they were praising that author in meaningful 
terms. Modern criticism has rejected this atti¬ 
tude, root and branch. Since Marx and Freud, 
no one has had the assurance to talk about 
“character” in the old sense; the one insisted 
that people are moulded by their circumstances, 
and particularly by their economic circumstances, 
and the other held up a picture of man’s psyche 
as the battlefield of warring impulse and under¬ 
tow. In either case, it could be said that there 
was nothing left of the concept of a stable and 
more or less self-generating “character,” by the 
time they had finished with it. 

“The literary personality,” Mr. Bayley writes, 
“has gone down in the world.” Writers are 
interested in producing fables—in revealing the 
world from their own individual viewpoint— 
and the people they write about, the figures 
who enact these fables for them, have been 
reduced to the status of mere walking illus¬ 
trations to a text. Mr. Bayley quotes Lawrence: 

I don’t care so much about what the woman 
feels —in the ordinary usage of the word. That 
presumes an ego to feel with. I only care about 
what the woman is .... You mustn’t look in my 
novel for the old stable ego of character. There 
is another ego, according to whose action the 
individual is unrecognisable. 

By casting off the traditional notion of “char¬ 
acter,” by giving his allegiance to a conception 
of the ego, the identity, in whose presence “the 
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individual is unrecognisable,” Lawrence lent 
the huge weight of his influence to an attitude 
that was gaining ground everywhere, and which 
has since achieved a complete ascendancy. 
According to this view, the old observation of 
character, the mastery of which was the 
accepted mark of the novelist, became no more 
than a parlour-trick. Concern with individuality, 
the things that set one person apart from an¬ 
other, became an admission of triviality. And 
the object of Mr. Bayley’s book is to question 
this assumption. He is against the kind of novel 
that takes the reader into the closed world of 
the writer’s consciousness and no other. For 
instance: “In the kind of novel which we agree 
to call poetic it is so clearly the author whose 
vision is at work, presenting the characters with 
a glow no doubt, but also with a definitive 
accuracy; the poetry surrounds them but has not 
got into them.” How well those last words hit 
off a certain kind of “poetic” fiction I And 
“definitive accuracy” defines very well what Mr. 
Bayley is against, what he dislikes in the modern 
novel.. He would like to go back to the kind 
of novelist who wrote about human beings for 
their own sake, allowing them their individu¬ 
ality and in the last resort their impenetrability; 
whereas what the typical modern novelist does 
is to project a world in which he understands 
exactly what is happening, not because he is 
all-wise but because the world he makes is a 
selection, from which he has excluded every¬ 
thing that doesn’t fit ill with his preoccupa¬ 
tions. Mr. Bayley wants to see the criticism of 
fiction take another turn, away from the “novel- 
as-dramatic-poem” convention that has now been 
dominant for fifteen years, and to begin by re¬ 
admitting the notion of “characters,” imagina¬ 
tive creations who arc loved by their authors 
not for what the authors can do with them, not 
for what they exemplify, but simply for being 
themselves, as one loves people in actual life. 

Tins result, however, will hardly be achieved 
without a struggle. Modern literature is very 
committed to the building of private telescopes; 
pach author invites us to look through the one 
he has designed, and we do so in the knowledge 
that what we see will be nothing like what any 
of the others are offering. Sartre’s telescope is 
different from Hemingway’s, Camus’s from 
Mann’s, Brecht’s from Ionesco’s, Auden’s from 
Greene’s. We accept this fragmentation because 
our whole world is splintered. If modern litera¬ 
ture consists of a series of entirely individual 
statements, with no binding conventions at all, 
that does not seem odd in an age like ours. 

Almost the only thing these solitaries have in 
common is that they are concerned with the 
creation of a “world” and not with the observa- 
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tion of character. “Character” is ignored because 
it is, as Dr. Leavis would say, “out there,” not 
available for assimilation into the author's 
homogeneous little world. Character does not 
mill down. But the figures we meet in so many 
modern novels are milled down, all too 
obviously, in the interests of the author’s system. 

Mr. Bayley knows that this attitude has spread 
into other kinds of literature besides the novel, 
though he sees the novel as being the most 
harmed by it, and accordingly among his 
“worked examples” he includes Chaucer’s 
Troilus and Criseyde and Othello as well as The 
Golden Bowl. The chapter on Othello may strike 
the non-academic reader as being too cluttered 
with controversy, since Mr. Bayley devotes about 
as much space to defying other critics as he 
docs to giving his own views; in fact, however, 
such debate is very central to his book, because 
he is trying to shake free from a very strong 
thirty-year-old convention in Shakespearean 
criticism. When “modern” literature got going, 
and modern criticism got going with it, the 
new wave of Shakespearean critics issued a pro¬ 
clamation sternly banning any of the old talk 
about “character,” which they saw as a hang¬ 
over from the age of Scott, Jane Austen, and 
Dickens, the age when the novel—and the novel 
of character at that—set the tone for all literary 
discussion. They set to work to interpret Shake¬ 
speare’s plays as if they were the parables of 
Jesus, seeing them as rather streamlined" wholes 
in which imagery, rhythms, metaphors, all 
worked in an integrated fashion. The old gossip 
about “character” seemed out of place here, 
insufficiently scientific and also insufficiently 
moral—for, though the older didactism was 
avoided, Shakespeare’s plays came to be seen 
as machines designed for a purpose and the new 
criticism found itself able to talk about that 
purpose in terms largely borrowed from the 
language of morality. 

There can be no question of ignoring the 
solid achievements of this kind of criticism. 
It rescued Shakespearean commentary from a 
rag-bag of triviality and over-subtle point¬ 
missing. The danger was that in achieving so 
much, in imposing itself so firmly as an ortho¬ 
doxy, the doctrine spread to other areas where 
it was not so useful and could, in time, become 
a nuisance. Here I think the process can be 
conveniently studied, by anyone interested, in 
the series of essays called “The Novel as 
Dramatic Poem” that ran in Scrutiny not long 
after the war. This was an exciting series, and 
to read it in one’s early twenties was inevitably 
to be put under a considerable debt. But sooner 
or later the limitations of the method—a method 
which applied the tools originally forged for 
Shakespearean criticism to a much bulkier and 
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more miscellaneous set of objects—were bound 
to become irritating. Mr. Bayley has found 
them so, and among the other things he does 
in this book is to subject that whole critical 
procedure to a long, sceptical look. 

Throughout his book, one of Mr. Bayley’s 
main purposes is to think fruitfully about 
literary forms and their relation to the experi¬ 
ences they are there to convey. This comes out 
very well in his essay on The Golden Bowl. 
Beginning from the contrast between dramatic 
poetry and the novel, he sees James’s essential 
task as the devising of a form, 

a method of combining the most formal and 
artificial type of Comddie plot with the breadth 
and “incalculability” inherent in the novel form. 
If this was the case no wonder James was 
excited, for such a combination would indeed 
be fantastic in its difficulty and majestic in its 
possibilities. 

This kind of thinking cuts across the old 
transference of method indicated by such a 
tide as “The Novel as Dramatic Poem.” Mr. 
Bayley follows James in his attempt to break 
through to a new and original form—but not 
to a thesis, a stage-managed symbolism, not even 
to “The World of Henry James." What we 
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find held up to our gaze in the finally achieved 
novel is “not only the extraordinary complica¬ 
tions of human motive and appearance, but their 
fundamental unknowability, a mystery in which 
reside both the principle of art and the principle 
of love.” 


As that last, firmly-phrased judgment shows, 
there is a pleasantly confident tone about Mr. 
Bayley’s book. If he is not exactly confident 
that people will believe him, he is at any rate 
confident in the rightness of his point of view. 
For all its low-toned modesty, The Characters 
of Love is a trumpet-blast. Mr. Bayley, believing 
that the doctrines of Symbolism have led the 
novel into a desert, wants to halt the whole 
expedition while maps are re-examined and a 
different route decided on. Critics are never so 
happy as when they are doing this, and quite 
rightly, for there is not much point in a criti¬ 
cism that does not go beyond itself, affecting our 
judgment of other and wider matters than the 
immediate object under discussion. Furthermore, 
it is in this area that the critic collaborates most 
fruitfully with the artist; criticism comes into 
existence as an attempt to explain and justify 
what the artists are doing, and it can never effect 
a revolution of taste and judgment by its own 
unaided efforts. Our view of the classics of the 
past is conditioned by our sensibility, and our 
sensibility is shaped by the contemporary artist; 
hence criticism alone cannot nag us into 
appreciating some neglected giant of the past; 
all we can do is wait until some artist arises 
whose work now will create in us a frame of 
mind that will dwell more lovingly on die same 
kind of achievement then. This point' of view, 
which was put forward most strongly and 
memorably in the early essays of T. S. Eliot, has 
passed into modern critical orthodoxy and indeed 
cannot, I think, be seriously challenged. If Mr. 
Bayley as a critic is to persuade us that the sym¬ 
bolist way of reading novels is out of date and a 
nuisance, he cannot—as he himself knows per¬ 
fectly well—do so unless there are novels being 
written now that will compel us to read them in 
a different way, to have a different view of the 
function and scope of the novel. 

Mr. Bayley is, in these matters, far from being 
the usual isolated academic critic; he is an 
accomplished novelist himself, and the husband 
(if to note the fact doesn’t seem too irrelevantly 
personal) of an equally accomplished, and more 
actively productive, novelist, Miss Iris Murdoch. 
In his book he nevertheless refrains, perhaps 
from motives of self-effacement and delicacy, 
from discussing the immediate situation in the 
English novel, which from one point of view 
is a pity, because "tine would like to know 
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whether he sees any signs there of a new (post* 
Symbolist) approach. Instead he notes that there 
is “a great revulsion in the reading public 
against the whole idea of the writer’s conscious¬ 
ness. Memoirs, biographies, accounts of war and 
travel in which other people have a real 
existence, are coming more and more to the 
fore,” which may be confirmation of his argu¬ 
ment or it may not. Personally I think that the 
swollen demand for non-fiction, for reportage 
and “actuality,” is merely a symptom of the 
widespread modern distrust of the imagination 
and consequent contempt for art. In a news-reel 
age, gorged with documentary, the citizen 
becomes unable to respond to fable in any form: 
why waste time, he thinks, reading an account 
of things that did not actually happen ? This 
bias is catered for by a huge army of hacks who 
put the memoirs of big-game hunters or film¬ 
stars into crisp, journalistic prose in return for 
a rake-oil on royalties. No artist can compete 
with these virtuosi in the fight for the tired, 
fact-bcthumped reader’s attention. 

This is no moke than a minor footnote on 
Mr. Bayley’s book, but it points towards some¬ 
thing more serious. I think he might have 
assembled with more care and completeness such 
evidence as exists for a new stirring in the 
literary imagination. And if there turned out to 
be no confirmation of his ; iew among good prac¬ 
tising writers to-day, would that discovery shake 
him at all, I wonder? Can the truth have 
occurred to one person in all its clarity, when so 
many lively and enquiring minds have not even 
caught a glimpse of it? 

I must insist on this point, because it is useless 
to nag at critics to stop symbol-hunting and 
myth-detecting in novels unless we can provide 
a body of original work which defies myth and 
symbol. I don’t think we have one yet; Mr. 
Kingsley Amis is very strong against it, and 
constructs his novels out of a literalness that 
defeats any attempt to read portentous mes¬ 
sages into them; still, his preoccupation with 
Science-fiction seems to indicate an unfulfilled 
need. Mr. Bayley is very strong, just as strong 
as Mr. Amis, on taking novels literally, not 
attenuating them into symbol or parable, and is 
even cross with E. M. Forster for trying to do 
this with Conrad. Mr. Forster complained of a 
"mist,” a centrally hazy area, in Conrad’s work: 

What else, one might wonder, did he expect 
to find ?... it is surely obvious that the greatness 
of Conrad reposes very simply upon the person 
and the fact? He has no myth with a view to 
insight: he has scenes and he has people. And 
these are only revelatory because they are what 
they are. 
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Now I myself am very largely sympathetic to 
Mr. Bayley’s attitude; I don’t wish to attack 
it, but on the contrary to give it a chance to 
develop, to spread to other critics, and in general 
to see what k can usefully do. But I can see that 
a reviewer of the opposite tendency would have 
no difficulty in making mincemeat of this pas¬ 
sage. It would not take a very subtle literary 
theorist to undermine the flat assertion that the 
greatness of a writer can “repose very simply 
upon the person and the fact,’’ that his scenes 
and people are “revelatory because they are 
what they are.” This seems dangerously close to 
the businessman’s preference for The Kon-Ti/y 
Expedition or Leopard in My Lap over any 
novel whatsoever. Conrad himself didn’t think 
his “scenes and people” sufficient unto them¬ 
selves; he directed his narratives into what we 
can only call broadly symbolic channels—a fact 
which Mr. Bayley puffs away by saying that 
Conrad is 

a queerly portentous writer whose large inten¬ 
tions and resounding irony are the least satis¬ 
factory side of him. When he is great, it is 
because his characters and events are universally 
memorable: when he fails (as in Victory) it is 
because they are shadowy and pseudo-meaningful. 
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This won't quite do; it might go down with 
me, but not with a critic who was probing for 
the weak spots; “universally memorable” isn’t 
precise enough critical language, at such a 
crucial point in the argument, and if Victory is 
to be dismissed so curtly as a failure, what about 
Nostromof Again, “He has no myth with a 
view to insight” seems an odd way of putting 
it; except among second-raters, a writer’s 
“myth” comes to him as a result of his insights, 
not as a means of having them. 

I could wish, in fact, that Mr. Bayley had 
made his book more armour-plated. And in 
particular it seems to me important that he 
should defend himself against the charge, cer¬ 
tain to be made by an opponent, that he is 
laudator temporis acti, hankering for the return 
of simpler and happier times. The whole con¬ 
frontation of “Nature” and “The Human Con¬ 
dition,” in his closing pages, seems wide open 
to such an accusation. Traditionally, European 
writers referred their work to “Nature,” a term 
Mr. Bayley takes two or three pages to discuss, 
but which he sums up adequately as an un¬ 
biased fidelity to observed experience: 

The portrayal of "nature” suggests an almost 
involuntary fidelity to what is constant in human 
types and human affairs.... It implies a lack of 
pretension—the author gets no particular credit 
for his awareness of Nature though lie may get 
credit for portraying it well. The Human Con¬ 
dition, on the other hand, implies a personal 
sense of where life is significant, of where 
humanity suffers especially or feels intensively; 
of unusual violence or unusual modes of feeling; 
of interesting development or of illuminating 
decay. 

Mr. Bayley is for Nature, with its living 
appreciation of the norm, its sense of valuable 
differences within the usual, and against The 
Human Condition, which seems to him the 
child of a fevered age, always examining itself, 
so conscious of unending change that it is for¬ 
ever trying to define the precise outlines of each 
passing moment. This is all very fine, but 
writers cannot simply decide to treat of Nature 
if they are living in a society that sees itself 
as caught in The Human Condition. 

Perhaps the way out is as Mr. Bayley sees it, 
through a reconsideration of our attitudes 
towards people we love. “As long as human 
beings accept one another with love their artists 
will try to embody that love in the representa¬ 
tion of men and women and of the external 
world.” In some ways, his is an oddly mixed 
argument, with one foot in literature and the 
other in life—but then, all the best arguments 
are like that. « 
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At all events, here, I am sure, is the area in 
which the criticism of fiction, in die next few 
years, will mainly concentrate itself. The whole 
idea of “character,” neglected for decades, will 
turn out to be interesting and fruitful after all. 
Nearly every day one comes across signs that 
critics are beginning to turn, with that blind, 
plant-like instinct which the best of them share 
with the artist, towards this concern. One finds, 
for instance, John Davenport ( Observer , April 
30th) praising a new novel in these terms: “The 
great—one may indeed call it the triumphant— 
virtue of this book is that the characters exist 
in their own right. None of the stock types is to 
be found here. These people are actual human 
beings, not puppets twitched by a polemical 
puritan.” Or Miss Mary McCarthy, in the 
March-April issue of Partisan Review, coming 
out with an essay on “Characters in Fiction” in 
which she declares, for all the world like Mr. 
Bayley: 

The novel and the short story have lost in¬ 
terest in the social. Since the social has certainly 
not lost interest in itself (look at the popularity 
of such strange mirror-books as The Lonely 
Crowd, The Organization Man, The Exurbanites, 
The Status Seeders), what has happened must 
have occurred inside the novel and the short 
story—a technical or even technological crisis. 
An impasse has been reached within the art of 
fiction as a result of progress and experiment. 

Like Mr. Bayley again, Miss McCarthy draws 
attention to a difference between English and 
American fiction; the English writer still re¬ 
flects a more fixed and old-fashioned world in 
which character stands out. But this can’t last. 

Some interest in character is still shown by 
writers in England, perhaps because it is an 
island and hence more conscious of itself. fMr. 
Bay ley’s explanation is better here; England is, 
if anything, less fiercely “conscious of itself” 
than present-day America.] But even in England 
the great national portrait gallery that constituted 
the English novel is short of new acquisitions. 
The sense of character began to fade with D. H. 
• Lawrence. After Sons and Lovers, we do not 
remember figures in Lawrence’s books, except 
for a few short malicious sketches... the last 
great creator of character in the English novel 
was Joyce. 

It is so long since Joyce was praised, even by 
implication, for being “a great creator of char¬ 
acter,” that one’s inner ears prick up: this is 
a new note. I think it is a note that will continue 
to be sounded, and that Mr. Bayley’s book, 
quiet and unassertive as it is, will one day be 
looked back to as the starting-point, the first 
cat to jump in among some very plump critical 
pigeons. 
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Myths, Dreams and Mysteries. By Mircea 
Eliade. Harvill Press. 18s. 

F reud ventured rashly and not very happily 
into the tempting and adjacent field of 
anthropology. Jung tried, in nearly all his work, 
to combine the disciplines of psychology and 
anthropology. Whatever we may think of his 
lush speculations he was fruitfully aware that 
the proper study of the modern Western mind 
must involve an understanding of primitive 
habits and ideas. Mircea Eliade, a distinguished 
French scholar, is described as “a historian of 
religions, an anthropologist, and a psychologist.” 
It is hard to see how the modern student 
of any one of these disciplines could now afford 
to be ignorant of the other two. The anthro¬ 
pological field-worker and the psychotherapist 
can still, of course, continue to plough their 
own furrows without looking sideways at each 
other. But the theorist has recognised that all 
these subjects are species which belong to the 
same genus. 

In Myths, Dreams and Mysteries Eliade writes 
as an anthropologist whose other roles are 
supplementary. A quick eye cast down the index 
lights on Animism, Bull-roarers, Chuckchee, 
Fiji, Initiation, Mana, Melanesia, Sun-god, and 
a great many other old friends or enemies. More 
surprisingly, Frazer is referred to only six times, 
and always in notes; Malinowski makes no 
appearance, and nor do those admired American 
ladies, Miss Mead and Miss Benedict. But the 
territory is familiar; so familiar to some of us 
that it may be impossible to prevent a cowardly 
sinking of the heart. To all but the most en¬ 
thusiastic devotees anthropology is a dismaying 
subject if only for the necessary fullness of the 
demonstrations, the wealth of the examples. 
“Here, for example, is the rite of initiation into 
the secret cult of Ngoye (Ndsasa) among the 

Kuta_" “Among the Mandja and the Banda, 

there is a society known by the name of 

Ngakola_” But although Eliade may give 

us two such consecutive paragraph-openings his 
book is saved from the dullness of surfeit by 
the all-important fact that he has a theory to 
expound. 

It is his belief that a great many myths and 
primitive customs are directed towards an 
escape from historical time into illud tempos, 
that dimension of time which existed at the 
origin of all things and which is still attainable 
because it is in some sense eternal. 

Paradise and the Fall, or the catastrophic over¬ 
turnings of the previous regime, involving canni¬ 
balism, death, and sexuality, as the primitive 
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traditions see it; or a primordial rupture in the 
interior of Being, as Indian thought would ex¬ 
plain it—these are so many images of a mythical 
event which, in happening, laid down the foun¬ 
dations of the human condition. Whatever the 
differences between these images and formulae, 
in the final reckoning they all mean the same 
thing: that the essential human condition pre¬ 
cedes the actual human condition, that the 
decisive deed took place before us, and even 
before our parents: that decisive deed having 
been done by the mythic Ancestor (Adam, in the 
Judaeo-Christian context). Better still, man is 
obliged to return to the actions of this Ancestor, 
either to confront or else repeat them; in short, 
never to forget them, whatever way he may 
choose to perform this regressus ad originem. 

Against this religious attitude have been the 
workings of Western historicism, a phenomenon 
which Eliade confines to the last hundred years. 
“Above all it is historicism which has tried to 
innovate, by postulating that man is no longer 
constituted by his origins alone, but also hy his 
own history and by the entire history of man¬ 
kind. It is historicism which definitely secular¬ 
ises Time, by refusing to admit the distinction 
between a fabulous Time of the beginnings, and 
the time that has succeeded it. No magic any 
longer illuminates the illud lemons of the ‘begin¬ 
nings:’ there was no primordial ‘fall’ or ‘break,’ 
but only an infinite scries of events, all of which 
have made us what we are to-day.” 

Never can punctuation have been more subtly 
used to suggest a writer’s personal attitude 
against the grain of an apparently unprejudiced 
statement of positions. Are we to think, then, 
that Eliade believes in the real existence of this 
mythical time—its existence, that is to say, out¬ 
side human experience? The bull-roarers inter¬ 
vene, and for a great deal of the book the theory 
receives its illustrations without any more 
definite commitment than this. Indeed it might 
perhaps be suggested that the author is under 
no obligation to commit himself. Is this not, 
after all, a work of scholarship, quite in the 
manner of The Golden Bough or Patterns of 
Culture ? For they too were out to justify a 
theory, even if Ruth Benedict’s theory was only 
the contradiction of Frazer’s horizontalism. 

The answer is that Myths, Dreams and 
Mysteries is not that sort of book. In fact it is 
an altogether awkward sort of book. For Eliade 
makes it reasonably plain from the start that he 
is not only presenting a theory about the nature 
of religious practice and belief but a theory, as 
well, about the nature of metaphysical truth. 
Touching for a moment on clairvoyance he 
quickly adds that “this problem belongs to para¬ 
psychology: hence it cannot usefully be discussed 
in the perspective of the history or religions, to 
which we nave adhered from the beginning of 


this study.” In the same austere spirit he seems 
to be refusing to discuss the adequacy or other¬ 
wise of Freud’s reductive method with the con¬ 
tents of mythology. Yet a few pages later we 
find Eliade openly attacking this reductive 
method on the familiar, though not necessarily 
ineffective grounds that “one might as well say 
about an elephant that once it was an embryo.” 
And in the same spirit he is quite capable of 
writing, without the least qualification, that 
“upon attaining to the summit of the Cosmos, 
Buddha becomes contemporary with the com¬ 
mencement of the world.” Is this a metaphor, or 
is it not? In the context of a book like this we 
are entided to be constantly informed on this 
important question. 

All this may lead to some dissatisfacdon with 
the main body of Eliade’s nonetheless fascinating 
work. The facts are presented, and the anthro¬ 
pological (or psychological) interpretation is 
repeated. But lurking behind this purely 
scholarly operation the author’s metaphysical 
beliefs hover on the verge of expression. And it 
is not until the last chapter that they make their 
rather defiant emergence. It turns out that the 
most serious purpose of the book is, after all, to 
make a metaphysical statement. It is not a new 
one—why should it be?—but it is expressed with 
subtlety and conviction. 

Eliade asks us to imagine that our Western 
society is being examined by some hypothetical 
Indian who, until this moment, has known 
nothing at all about us. What will impress him 
most about our modes of thought, our mental 
and spiritual condition? He answers that it is 
precisely our historicism which will first impress 
the observer as being wholly alien to his own 
mentality. He adds, by way of finally establish¬ 
ing his own position, that “in many religions... 
we have found a belief that, at the moment of 
death, man remembers all his past life down to 
its minutest details, and that he cannot die with¬ 
out having remembered and relived the whole 
of his personal history.... The historiographi¬ 
cal consciousness of Europe—which some have’ 
regarded as its highest title to lasting fame— 
would in fact be the supreme moment which 
precedes and announces death.” Passing over 
this dubious analogy and the implication of a 
false dichotomy we find that they were not really 
necessary to Eliade’s argument. For he goes on 
to say that the second phenomenon which would 
impress our Indian scrutineer would, in fact, be 
the anguish which we experience in the face of 
death and nothingness. To some extent the 
Indian could understand this anguish, but to 
him, since history and the visible world are only 
“cosmic play,” the«exit from them is not an 
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entry into nothingness but into a real time and 
absolute reality. 

In archaic and “primitive" culture, as well as 
in India, this anxiety is not a state in which one 
can remain ; its indispensability is that of an 
initiatory experience, of a rite of passage. In no 
culture other than ours could one stop in the 
middle of this rite of passage and settle down 
in a situation apparently without issue. For the 
issue consists precisely in completing this rite of 
passage and resolving the crisis by coming out 
of it at a higher level, awakening to conscious¬ 
ness of a higher mode of being. It is incon¬ 
ceivable, for example, that one could interrupt 
an initiatory rite of passage: in that case the 
boy would no longer be a child, as he was before 
beginning his initiation, but neither would he 
be the adult that he ought to be at the end of 
his ordeals. 

To me this passage is another illustration of 
the dangers of analogy; for surely Eliade is not 
maintaining that every boy who survives an 
initiation rite is in touch with a reality which 
is denied to uninitiated Western man? Yet an 
old point is being made in this chapter, and it 
is made with skill and sympathy. To this point 
Eliade has the existentialist philosopher reply¬ 
ing: “You ask me to ‘die to History;’ but man 
is not and he cannot be anything else but His¬ 
tory, for his very essence is temporality. You are 
asking me, then, to give up my authentic exist¬ 
ence and to take refuge in an abstraction, in 
pure Being, in the Atman: I am to sacrifice 
my dignity as a creator of History in order to 
live an inauthentic, a-historic existence, empty 
of all human content. Well, I prefer to put up 
with my anxiety: at least it cannot deprive me 
of a certain heroic grandeur, that of becom¬ 
ing conscious of, and accepting, the human 
condition." 

Eliade answers this by telling us that we 
would be mistaken if we assumed that Indian 
metaphysics devaluate life. On the contrary, 
“the civilisation of India loves and reverences 
life, and enjoys it at every level" and “Maya is 
not an absurd and gratuitous cosmic illusion 
Jjut a divine creation, a cosmic play, of which 
the end and aim is human experience, as well 
as deliverance from that experience.” If that is 
the case we may find it hard to distinguish the 
ultimate faith of Hinduism from the ultimate 
faith of Christianity. And we may, though per¬ 
haps without the Camusian byronics, feel that 
our own position is now irrevocably committed 
to the facts of historical man as best we can dis¬ 
cover them. And if this metaphysical experience 
of lllud Tempos is as circumambient as we are 
led to believe then no doubt we shall eventually 
run into it as we head away from it. 

Philip Toynbee 
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Indian Apartheid 

Caste and Kinship in Central India. By Adrian 
C. Mayer. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 35s. 

W hen Indians came under the in- 
fluence of Western thought they began to 
see their own society through the egalitarian 
spectacles of a Biblical tradition given political 
force by the principles of the French Revolution. 
Thus they were shocked to find in their midst 
a large section of people who, being “untouch¬ 
able,” suffered discriminations unthinkable in 
the West. Social reformer after social reformer, 
from Ram Mohan Roy to Mahatma Gandhi, 
fought for the abolition of Untouchability; and 
once India became independent no time was lost 
in making the Untouchables full citizens. The 
practice of Untouchability was made a criminal 
offence; special measures were devised for 
“rehabilitation.” They were given generous 
scholarships; their reservations in colleges, 
government service, and political representation 
were preserved. Every State of the Union 
has Untouchable Ministers and there has 
always been at least one Untouchable Minister 
in Delhi. 

The Government of India has done all it 
could. However, there is always a gap between 
theory and practice. For Untouchability to go, 
the Untouchables themselves have to insist on 
their new rights. When they do, the law is 
always on their side. 

But Untouchability is only part of the wider 
phenomenon of caste. As Mr. Mayer says, it “is 
only a more severe form of the concept of pollu¬ 
tion which runs right through ritual regula¬ 
tions.” Caste cuts the Untouchables off from the 
main body; they are, in the old word, outcasts. 
It also splits up the main body itself into a series 
of groups who never inter-marry and usually 
will not eat with each other; groups amongst 
whom status is decided by who will, and will 
not, take water from each other’s hands. Partly 
this separateness comes from the element of kin¬ 
ship in caste; in some ways a caste is an ex¬ 
tended family; everybody within is a brother, 
everybody outside is a stranger. Partly it is the 
result of the idea of pollution which governs 
the ritual side of caste; so many sorts of con¬ 
tacts with so many sorts of people outside the 
caste produce a pollution from which it can 
be both complicated and expensive to cleanse 
oneself. 

The educated sometimes gloss over caste as a 
“British device to divide and rule.” It is usually 
not mentioned except when Mr. Nehru attacks 
it, and the Government of India has banned 


the word "caste 1 ’ from census questionnaires. 
When I used the word in a broadcast it was 
changed to “group,” and I was informed that 
“as far as tne Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting is concerned, there is no caste in 
India, except Untouchability, which has been 
abolished.” 

The Minister should read Mr. Mayer, whose 
book shows on every page how central caste is 
to Indian life. Caste, says Mr. Mayer, is “pivotal 
in the actions of villagers and is so pervasive 
that it encompasses all major group activi¬ 
ties of the peasant society”—including elections 
when what counts is caste quite as much as 
party. 

Caste has been much written about—its 
origins, its theory, the marriage customs con¬ 
nected with it; and there have been elaborate 
descriptions of the caste of various regions. But 
no one before has done quite what Mr. Mayer 
has done, describe caste as it works in practice 
in one limited area. Yet such a description was 
urgently needed, for not only do castes differ 
regionally, but the way in which the institution 
itself works changes from region to region. 
Indeed, as Mr. Mayer points out, the relative 
position of two castes may alter from one village 
to the next. If caste is to be understood as a 
social phenomenon and dealt with as a political 
one, many more studies like Mr. Mayer’s will 
be necessary; and they will need both his 
thoroughness, his documentation, and his capa¬ 
city to resist the temptation to generalise fiom 
his material. Quite often one knows perfectly 
well that what he is saying has relevance far 
beyond his chosen village of Ramkheri', but Mr. 
Mayer makes no claims beyond Ramkheri’s 
boundaries. He leaves it to others to find out 
whether other places operate similarly. His book 
sparks no fireworks and opens no Sesames; but 
it gives at last a firm foundation of local fact to 
what many observers have intuitively felt. 
Similar studies are urgently needed, especially 
by Indians themselves. 

The first point to emerge from Mr. Mayer’s 
work is that caste and subcaste are based on a 
set of ritual rules so rigid that any deviation 
can only result in expulsion and the creation of 
another sub-caste. The only exception is when 
the new line of conduct has been laid down by 
the entire kinship group to raise its status by 
following the example of a higher sub-caste. 
There is no room for individuality in a system 
where the ego is abolished in favour of the 
group defined by family, ancestry, kinship, 
village, clan, subcaste, ana caste. 

Of these groups, the most important, as Mr. 
Mayer says, is the 'Subcaste, not the caste. It is 
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the sub-caste, for instance, which is the group 
within which marriages normally have to be 
arranged. This is as true for Untouchables as'for 
caste people. Indeed, it is at the two ends of 
the spectrum of caste that one finds the greatest 
rigidity. The position of the Brahman and the 
Untouchables are clearly defined. In between 
there is a good deal of vagueness, with castes 
improving their position as they get more pros¬ 
perous or better educated. The Untouchables 
keep their own hierarchy quite undeviatingly; 
in Ramkheri, the Untouchable tanners live at 
the other end of the village from the Untouch¬ 
able sweepers. I myself nearly started a riot in 
Bihar when I once tried to make a sweeper 
allow a basket weaver to draw water from his 
well. The other castes are more flexible: several 
of them have reduced their distance from the 
Rajputs in Ramkheri over the last generation, 
and in Maharashtra the Maharattas are begin¬ 
ning to accept as equals and companions a whole 
range of other groups. 


In ritual societies, however, the consciousness 
that things are changing is not strong: everyone 
has a place and knows exactly how far he can 
go withoul courting trouble. The system suits 
everybody for it gives everybody a group where 
he is accepted. And behind the hierarchical 
order lies the pressure of the arranging of mar¬ 
riages. Marriages are arranged within the caste 
and the sub-caste according to rigidly defined 
prohibitions of kinship and clanship; they are 
not the mating of individuals but of genealogies. 
And in Central India the prohibition on mar¬ 
riages within one’s clan spreads the matrimonial 
net really wide, further stifling individuality. 
Mr. Mayer quotes the widower who went 40 
miles to find a wife and clinched the deal 
only when his prospective father-in-law chanced 
upon a neighbour related to the pretender’s 
wife’s sister’s husband—because then “he knew 
that this man’s wife’s ancestry was ‘equal’ to his 
and that she would not have been related to 
one whose line had any inequality” (by “in¬ 
equality” he meant not only pedigree but also 
ritual behaviour). 

When the village acts as a community, to wor¬ 
ship, mourn, or celebrate, caste ritual becomes 
paramount. The whole pattern of relationship 
of castes and sub-castes is as intricate as the 
relationship between musicians, singers, and 
dancers in an operetta; everyone knows his part 
and everyone insists on being allowed to play 
his part down to the smallest entrechat . At such 
times, distances become of immense importance; 
whether it is the number of feet at which one 
stands, prays, sits, smokes, drinks, or cats from 
others. Feuds, indeed minor wars, have been 
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started because distance between two sub-castes 
was not observed in a feeding line. The same 
people who do not mind wim whom they sit 
in a bus or with whom they eat in a restaurant 
in town, will make quite sure that the respect 
due to the status of their group is shown them 
in their own village. 

Everywhere ritual systems evolve blinkers in 
order to survive. The Indian social system relies 
mainly on two. The first blinker shuts off mis¬ 
behaviour so long as custom is not openly 
flouted; the second dulls the mind to what the 
eye does not see. Jagjivan Ram, the Untouch¬ 
able Minister in Delhi, told me of an Untouch¬ 
able Collector who wanted to marry the 
daughter of a poor Brahman widow. The 
Brahman caste council gave permission; after 
all, the groom was well placed, the widow had 
no living relations, the girl would remain un¬ 
married without dowry. But the groom insisted 
on a marriage with traditional pomp; this the 
Brahmans could not stand. The Collector was 
falsely charged with “rape” and had to be 
transferred. There was no wedding. There is 
also Kathleen Ghough’s case of the Brahman 
who murdered his wife’s lover for daring to 


enter the house by the front door instead of 
sneaking in through the back. 

What the ete does not see does not count 
In one’s own village even peacock tails have 
eyes, and one is perpetually watched by the 
diligent tongues of older women who spend 
their declining years enforcing tradition. The 
towns, by contrast, are singularly free from old 
ladies and peacock eyes; their very size confers 
an anonymity which makes change possible so 
long as the form continues to be preserved back 
home. I have orthodox Hindu friends who do 
not mind inviting a foreign Untouchable like 
myself to stay in Delhi, but wodld not ask me 
inside their drawing-room in their ancestral 
home. They have to think of what the neigh¬ 
bours would say and of how that would affect 
the marital prospects of their children. 

If caste and sub-caste are to lose their rigidity, 
more people must move to the towns. More 
girls must be educated, and more must marrv 
for love. For as long as marriages are arranged, 
caste and sub-caste will retain their stranglehold 
on a society in which, as in Jane Austen’s, mar¬ 
riage is the only career for young ladies. 

Taya Zinkitt 
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Novels 

Scenes from Married Life. By William Cooper. 
Macmillan , 16s. 

Laughter in the Dark. By Vladimir Nabokov. 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 15s. 

The Tempter. By Anthony Bloomfield. 
Hogarth Press, 16s. 

The Nephew. By James Purdy. Seeder & War 
burg, 15s. 

A Serious Woman. By Stanley Middleton. 
Hutchinson, 16s. 

The Governor. By Alan Thomas. Gollancz, 
18s. 

The Living Flame. By Walter Clapham. 
Putnam, 16s. 

I mplicit in most novels is a sense of the 
author's rejection of some —even of all— 
human nastiness or stupidity. Sometimes it is 
felt only because another quality, challenging it, 
is offered. At the most elementary level, the 
generosity and reasonableness of the governor of 
Khcm, in Mr. Thomas’s novel, show up the 
misguided characters of those around him; the 
serious-mindedness of Dorothea Seyton in Mr. 
Middleton’s A Serious Woman calls that of her 
relatives and suitors into question. The symbol¬ 
ism pervading both Mr. Purdy’s and Mr. Bloom¬ 
field’s novels, which have profounder intentions, 
clearly shows their preoccupation with the un¬ 
conscious motives underlying behaviour. Even 
Nabokov, who betrays no feelings, reveals his 
contempt for the disorderly crassness of life by 
enclosing it in the crystalline forms of art. 

There is none of this in Mr. Cooper’s novels. 
He is determinedly “non-spiritual” and might 
fairly be said to be against “high seriousness.” 
This is both his limitation and his strength. 
When he comes to describe falling in love, as 
as he does in his latest novel, he sinks to the 
level of the novelette: “This one’s the right 
, one for me.” However, he docs get a free hand 
with the action of his novels: feeling no theoretic 
duty to distort it, he gives devastatingly accurate 
descriptions of reality, with all the qualities (and 
the flatness) of an excellent photograph. 

Joe Lunn (of Scenes from Provincial Life) is 
now thirty-nine; he is a successful novelist, but 
does not make enough money to leave his 
“Temporary” job in the Civil Service, which he 
has held for some six years. Scenes from Married 
Life tells of his successful attempts to achieve 
a happy marriage, get his new “pornographic” 
novel past the Home Office and retain his posi¬ 
tion in the Civil Service. It is significant that 
Joe is entirely a creature of circumstance: he 
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decides that he has “missed the boat” so far as 
marriage is concerned *nly because his novelist- 
friend and part-time colleague, Robert, “leaves 
him in the lurch” bv becoming engaged. His 
actions never flow from within himself; no 
doubt this is partly because one of Mr. Cooper's, 
comic intentions is to show how even the most 
intelligent of people are influenced by one an¬ 
other. But this depthlessness means that when 
he is left alone with his Elspeth, the “romantic" 
side of his love-affair and marriage is sentimen¬ 
talised to the extreme point of the woman’s 
magazine-story—although with the sex thrown 
in. Neither Elspeth nor Annette, Robert's wife, 
really come alive except as different varieties of 
"Pretty, sweet” bedmates. At one point Joe sees 
a “statue of a woman, headless and draped, 
which I should have liked to have owned”; he 
explores a fold of the drapery with his fore¬ 
finger, “for the sensuous experience,” to find it 
“black with dust.” Perhaps Mr. Cooper has left 
an unintentional clue here as to what goes on 
in the hidden recesses of Joe’s mind. 

But is this failure of the ostensible central 
theme of Scenes from Married Life to come alive 
really such a weakness, after all? Mr, Cooper 
cunningly contrives, by some ncar-Gidean 
asides, to coax the reader into supposing that Joe 
Lunn may safely be identified with the novelist’s 
intentions. But can he? Joe is highly intelli¬ 
gent, a sort of painstakingly de-sensitised sensi¬ 
tive; but his emotional experience of marriage 
is both shallow and pathetic. It is, in fact, so 
shallow and so pathetic, and those parts of the 
book that deal with the Civil Service are so 
rightly comic by contrast, that one feels that 
Mr. Cooper is more detached than he pretends; 
he is merely presenting the likeable Joe to the 
life, with all nis limitations. You cannot ignore 
Mr. Cooper—he is too funny; and if he gives 
the impression of being deeper than he is, then 
surely his very cunning has some wisdom 
about it. 

Nabokov is a kind of Satanic Mantovani, 
coming into cruel close-up on your screens at 
the end of the compelling torment to ask (the 
question mark ironic): “You have been dis¬ 
tressed by my music, you worms?” Laughter in 
the Darl( was written in Russian and published 
in Paris in 1933; this is the author’s own English 
version, published in the U.S.A. in 1938. It is 
some measure of its purely technical brilliance 
that he can tell you his story in the first two 
sentences. 

Once upon a time there lived in Berlin, Ger¬ 
many, a man called Albinus. He was rich, 
respectable, happy; one day he abandoned his 
wife for the sake of a youthful mistress; he loved; 
was not loved; and his life ended in disaster. 
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and yet compel the reader’s attention to the end. 
Nabokov is a genuinely “cruel” writer, and the 
cruelty of this book is appalling, repulsive, and 
powerful. The plot is melodramatic: Albinus is 
the dupe of dupes; Axel Rex, the villain, en¬ 
tirely heardess; Margot Peters, the cinema 
usherette, as worthless a baggage as ever graced 
the most Victorian of caudonary tales. Yet such 
is Nabokov’s casual power that he causes the 
reader to suffer with the ridiculous Albinus as 
he loses his daughter, his sight, and his money, 
actually to wish to plead with Margot on his 
behalf, and to loathe the villainous Rex. The 
effect, rare in fiction, has its nearest equivalent 
in the dispassionate cinematic realism of films 
like The Blue Angel. 

In many ways the book is an embryonic 
Lolita : Margot (who is at one point mistaken 
for a schoolgirl) is childlike and totally inno¬ 
cent in her waywardness, and it is this “help 
lessness” that draws Albinus to destroy him¬ 
self, pointlessly, for her sake. The pointlessness 
is, in fact, the point; the skill of the author, his 
ability to move when he is unmoved, is the 
wryly ironic compensation. 


The Tempter is about a group of people who 
make pornographic pictures in a studio behind 
a bookshop kept by a mysterious figure called 
Samson (or Samuels). Mr. Bloomfield himself 
occasionally intrudes into the narrative to ex¬ 
plain, with the aid of quotations from Mann’s 
Dr. Faustus , that his story is really a moral 
fable about the necessity of degradation in the 
process of salvation. Society rejects porno- 
graphers, but is sick because they form an un¬ 
acknowledged part of itself. In order that the 
“new man” should come (I found this rather 
recondite in terms of reality, but I presume Mr. 
Bloomfield is referring to a figure such as 
Jungian “integrated” man) it will be necessary 
for men to explore and understand the dark 
side of their own natures. 

That Mr. Bloomfield’s message is a true one 
I have no doubt at all; but here he has fallen 
between two stools: he does not, as a successful 
novelist should, bring it home to us in terms 
of the action of his narrative. Samson, who is a 
kind of saint-in-reverse, an anti-Christ conscious 
of the duty he has to perform, is not really a 
character at all, but a symbol. Insofar as he has 
a personality at all he is a cross between 
GurdjiefT and Alasteir Crowley, with a sugges¬ 
tion of a once well-known London bookseller 
(prosecuted as a pornographer); but, as Mr. 
Forster would say, he only vibrates—he has no 
depth. 

Except for being a censor, which is the other 
side of the coin, there ar? probably few things 
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more personally degrading than posing for 

E trnographic pictures; and that is precisely Mr. 

oomfiefd’s point. The trouble is that porno- 
graphers in real life are not, like his, capable 
of anything significant at all. Symbolic intention 
has here got the better of reality, and the reason 
is that there is a point in the “exploration of 
evil" beyond which it is foolish to go. The guilty 
enjoyment of pornographic pictures is an ex¬ 
perience shared by many; to make them, it 
seems to me, is to give up just what Mr. Bloom¬ 
field suggests they may be gaining. I cannot 
speak from personal experience, but it has 
always seemed to me that continuous porno¬ 
graphic activities arc not at all an exciting and 
Baudelairean exploration of evil; the only 
fiendish thing about them is their dullness. 
Nevertheless, this is a compelling novel, and 
people should read it to make up their own 
minds. 


Mr. Purdy’s The Nephew is also the prey of 
symbolic intent, though in a very different way. 
The story is simple. Alma Mason, a lifelong 
spinster, lives with her widowed brother, Boya, 
in an American town called Rainbow Centre. 
For years their lives have revolved around their 
nephew, Cliff, whom they have brought up. 
Then he is sent to Korea and reported missing. 
Alma, a retired teacher,' very conscious of her 
ignorance of “life,” realises that she knows 
nothing about her nephew at all. She deter¬ 
mines, vulnerable and afraid, to discover what 
she can about him; and as Mr. Purdy describes 
this he skilfully causes her to reveal to the 
reader (though not to herself) the mainsprings 
of her own personality. 

This is not the sort of plot to give away, 
because its tensions form part of the process 
of its revelations. The Nephew is a sad, subtle, 
tender, and frighteningly competent novel. I 
have only one reservation about it, and this is 
that sometimes Mr. Purdy writes as though he 
were a robot, invented by Professor Trilling, 
for the purpose of demonstrating how the 
Jamesian novel has been transformed by Freud. 

Thus, the action takes place in the shadow 
(or smell) of the ketchup factory, to which the 
characters have varying and presumably signi¬ 
ficant reactions, and to which Rainbow Centre 
owes its economic existence. (Get it? Ketchup!) 
When her brother forgets to pull the chain, 
Alma looks “down into the bowl," flushes it 

3 uickly, and washes her hands “like a surgeon,” 
rying them on a face-towel that had once 
belonged to her mother. Despite the tenderness 
with which the relationship of the old people 
in the book is described, it is difficult not to 
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feel that Mr. Purdy’s message is that they are 
living in fantasy (Rainbow Centre), not realising 
that they owe their existence to Freudian en¬ 
lightenment (ketchup); and this, pace Professor 
Trilling, is no longer necessary. At its best The 
Nephew is reminiscent of James; it also reminds 
us that James’ novels derive their power from 
his own calculated unawareness of their sexual 
undertones. 


A Serious Woman is an accurate, astringent 
account of the emotional relationships and 
coming to maturity of the sharpish, clever 
schoolmistress-daughter of an opinionated and 
difficult schoolmaster in a Midlands town. At 
the beginning Dorothea Scyton’s father domi¬ 
nates ner; at the end she is boss—and the 
transition is subtly described and well-observed. 
The difference in quality between Dorothea and 
her two suitors (both schoolmasters) is skilfully 
conveyed; I was grateful to Mr. Middleton for 
the very real insight he gave me into this par-, 
ticular sort of provincial, not-often-enough 
articulated seriousness. 

The Governor tells gently and clearly of the 
liberal and humane Sir Henry Bridgenorth’s 
attempts to guide the fictitious state of Khem to 
independence, despite its extremists. The 
account of the political problems he has to face 
is admirable and salutary, and makes the book 
worthwhile. But the mechanical and uncon¬ 
vincing nature of Sir Henry’s domestic problems 
—his son is beaten up and killed, and his 
wife falls in love with his private secretary 
and then commits suicide—make one wish 
that Mr. Thomas had concentrated exclusively 
on politics. As it is, he has been led to con¬ 
trive a fairy-tale ending, in which the beloved 
governor is welcomed by a people about to be 
freed. Such public gratitude is not often met 
with in real life—by other than people who do 
not deserve it. 

The Living Flame is interesting as an 
attempt to see into the personality of a tough, 
aggressive adolescent, who, although “straight,” 
is calculating, apparently emotionless and scorn¬ 
ful of his decent-chappish, puzzled father. We 
need novelists, as well as sociologists and 
psychiatrists, to tell us about boys like the Eddie 
of this book (what has happened to James 
Curtis?); and while Mr. Clapnam does not pre¬ 
tend to be a writer of any great imaginative 
power, and never wholly succeeds in getting 
inside Eddie, he has written an often enlighten¬ 
ing and never inaccurate novel about modern 
working-class life. 


Martin Seymour-Smith 





LETTERS 


Snow and Crossman 

Mr. R. H. S. Crossman, in his review of C. P. 
Snow’s Science and Government [Encounter, 
June], commends the author’s assessment of “two 
top-secret controversies.” The first, he writes, 

produced, in 1934, the decision to give top 
priority to the development of radar.... The 
second, which took place in the spring of 1942, 
ended with a victory of those determined to give 
top priority to an expanded bomber offensive; as 
a result of this decision the war was prolonged 
for six months, possibly a year. 

According to Mr. Crossman, the latter decision was 
won by Professor Lindemann against the judgment 
of Messrs. Tizard and Blackett. Professor Linde¬ 
mann, again according to Mr. Crossman, cham¬ 
pioned area bombing because 50 per cent of the 
German working class would thus be “de-housed.” 

I do not have access to the relevant secret docu¬ 
mentation, presumably available to (and now 
revealed by) Sir Charles and his reviewer. I there¬ 
fore cannot assess the merits of the alleged contro¬ 
versy between Professor Lindemann on the one 
hand and Professors Tizard and Blackett on the 
other. I am not barred, however, by consideration 
of the official secrets to which I was privy in those 
days from taking issue with Mr. Crossman’s sur¬ 
prising and original revelation that “the expanded 
bomber offensive prolonged the war for six months, 
possibly a year.” 

I have read some strange speculations concerning 
the mistakes that “prolonged” the war. This one is, 
by all odds, the oddest. Some military theorists 
have asserted that it was the abortive Arnhem offen¬ 
sive that, “prolonged” the war; others hold that 
the German surprise attack in the Hurtgen Forest 
set us back by several months. Some critics blame 
the “Unconditional Surrender” statement by Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt which, they say, stiffened German 
resistance at the very moment when it seemed to 
be weakening. No less plausible is the allegation 
that Premier Stalin’s refusal to co-ordinate Soviet 
military strategy with the strategic time-table of 
the Western Allies delayed grievously the over¬ 
throw of Nazi power. But what case can be made 
for placing the blame on the "expanded bomber 
offensive” ? 

Fragmentary though his evidence must be, Mr. 
Crossman may have some reason to assume that the 
“de-housed” German working class laboured all the 
harder in Hitler’s arms factories, having no longer 
a home to lose. But the bombing offensive’s objec¬ 
tives were not confined to “de-housing.” Many 
strategically important industrial plants were 
knocked out or partially destroyed; communica¬ 
tions were disrupted; and more important still, the 
destruction wrought on their homes weakened the 
morale of the fighting forces. Rightly or wrongly, 
the German High Command sided with Professor 


Lindemann, and poured enormous resources, 
urgently needed elsewhere, into active and passive' 
air defence. The West’s crushing and decisive air 
supremacy on D-Day was not unconnected with 
the attrition suffered by the Luftwaffe in its 
attempts to interdict the Allies’ “expanded bomber 
offensive.” Mr. Crossman's assertion is not sustained 
by evidence that can in any way be regarded as 
conclusive. It is a bald and mischievous over¬ 
simplification. It denigrates the real achievements 
of Allied strategy, and, for good measure, cannot 
fail but to arouse bitter resentment in Germany, 
now our principal nato ally. 

In the same review Mr. Crossman challenges the 
wisdom of the United States' decision to develop 
the H-Bomb. He writes: “Against this gamble [the 
making of the H-Bomb] were ranged George 
Kennan of the State Department, as well as Oppcn- 
heimer and his band of nuclear scientists. They all 
warned the President [ Truman ] against the crash 
programme and advised him instead to develop 
atomic tactical weapons in order to strengthen 
nato’s forces in the field." (My italics.) 

There is not the slightest evidence available in 
the public realm—and most certainly not in the so- 
called Transcript of the Oppenheimer Hearings to 
which Mr. Crossman refers—to sustain this allega¬ 
tion. The debate about tactical atomic weapons tor 
nato, or for that matter for ground forces of any 
kind, erupted only several years after the decision 
to develop the H-Bomb was taken. If that decision 
had not been made, the Soviets would have chalked 
up one more “first,” and the military-technological 
balance would have been tipped in the Communists’ 
favour. The consequences of this would have been 
incalculable in terms of nuclear strategy and Com¬ 
munist blackmail potential. Moreover, the decision 
to make the H-Bomb did not, for obvious technical 
reasons, delay the development of low-yield atomic 
weapons. 

Admittedly, Mr. Crossman is dealing here with 
complex issues involving much that is uncertain or 
simply unknown. We must not begrudge him the 
simple pleasures of indulging in hindsight. But we 
arc entitled to expect that he exercises a little care. 

Robert Strausz-Hup£ 

University of Pennsylvania 


Mr. Strausz-Hufe challenges me on two issues. 
First, he describes as mischievous my view that 
“the expanded bomber offensive prolonged the war 
for six months.” Well, on this point, which con¬ 
cerns Briush Bomber Command, I am content to 
find myself in agreement with Sir Charles Snow 
and Professor Patrick Blackett, even if it means 
being rebuked from across the Atlantic. 

He then proceeds to challenge my account of the 
American decision to make the H-bomb and 
adduces the Transcript of the Oppenheimer Hear - 
ings as evidence that “the debate about tactical 
atomic weapons for nato, or for that matter for 
ground forces of any kind erupted only several 
years after the decision to develop the H-bomb was 
taken.” I am content to quote only one of many 
85 
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passages from the Transcript to refute this silly atomic explosive not merely in a strategic cam- 

statement. Here are a few lines from Oppen- paign but also in a defensive or tactical cam- 

heimer’s own evidence: paign, and I think the record will bear out that 

Now, I have a few matters which came in that is what we were spending most of our time 

between. During the doldrums of the H-bomb, worrying about.” 

the war in Korea broke out, and a large part A little more care, Mr. Strausz-Hup^ ? 
of G.A.G.’s and other committees’ attention R. H. S. Crossman 

was, as I say, devoted to the very immediate and House of Commons, 

the very obvious, and, I would say, to using an London 

--- Khrushchev 9 s Revolution - 


What does Mr. Khrushchev really believe? 
We know that he says he believes in the 
eventual triumph of World Communism: but in 
what sense does he believe it? Is his belief 
merely a rhetorical abstraction, to be brought 
out on festive occasions only? Or is it a positive 
guide to policy, something to be practised as 
well as preached? Most Western commentators, 
perhaps because their own societies generally 
make a fairly clear divorce between practice and 
belief, tend to the first view. They see Mr. 
Khrushchev as a solid, sensible fellow, hot- 
tempered and given to sudden tantrums, but 
certainly not a revolutionary in the sense that 
I^enin and even Stalin were. 

This view has been challenged in an article 
by Mr. Richard Lowenthal in the current issue 
of Encounter. Mr. Khrushchev’s power, he 
points out, rests in the last resort on the party; 
and the party's power rests in the last resort 
on its ideology. "The ideological belief in 
world revolution," he writes, "is not just an 
edifying forecast of the millennium .. .it is an 
essential part of the legitimation for continuing 
the monopoly of the ruling party inside the 
Soviet Union.” Hence, Mr. Khrushchev’s brink¬ 
manship in the Congo, in the United Nations, 
and in the Geneva talks on nuclear tests is not 
just the result of pressure by the Chinese or by 
diehards in the Kremlin: it is a considered 
policy, aimed at securing a considerable objec¬ 
tive. Mr. Khrushchev, in Mr. Lowenthal's view, 
believes that the balance of power has swung 
to the Soviet Union, that the West will never 
dare to unleash a major war against him, and 
that therefore he can make piecemeal advances 
towards world revolution whenever the oppor¬ 
tunity arises. 

Mr. Lowenthal's argument has two great 
attractions. It makes Soviet policy during the 
last year seem coherent, and therefore compre¬ 
hensible. Even more attractive, it removes all 
doubts about what the West's future course 
ought to be: if Mr. Khrushchev is really bent 
on winning world domination in the shortest 
possible time, it is obviously futile to seek agree¬ 
ment with him. If Mr. Lowenthal is right 
(though he himself does not seem to realise 
where his argument leads). Western statesmen 
can abandon the painful effort to reach a settle¬ 
ment of the Berlin problem, to negotiate a ban 
on nuclear tests, and to persuade the Russians 
to see reason in the United Nations. 


But is Mr. Lowenthal right? The vital link 
in his argument is his claim that the “ideological 
belief in world revolution" is an "essential part 
of the legitimation" of the Soviet Communist 
Party’s power. If this means anything {and it 
may not), it presumably means that if the Soviet 
Communist Party ceased to believe in world 
revolution its power would no longer be accept¬ 
able. This is most improbable. The mass of 
ordinary Russians do not want world revolu¬ 
tion; and if the Communist Party gave up its 
messianic ideology, its power would presumably 
grow more acceptable to its subjects, not less. 
It may, of course, be true that belief in world 
revolution is psychologically essential to the 
party members, and that without it they would 
lose their self-confidence and their sense of 
purpose. But the Soviet Communist Party is a 
very different organisation from political parties 
in the West. In purge after purge during the 
long night of Stalin's ride its best men were 
killed and destroyed. Those who survived were 
the tough, the shrewd, the adaptable, the 
administrators, and the careerists. No doubt they 
like to repeat the old incantations at the 
appropriate times, and no doubt they like to 
tell themselves that they are the heirs of the 
Old Bolsheviks. But that does not mean that 
they believe the incantations any more than it 
means that Lenin would fit into the Central 
Committee of to-day. 

Indeed, if Mr. Lowenthal is right then the 
present rulers of the Soviet Union must be a 
great deal more revolutionary than Stalin was. 
For there is no doubt that, under Stalin, world 
revolution took second place to the immediate 
interests of the Soviet State—as thousands of 
foreign Communists learned to their cost. The 
Nazi-Soviet pact was only the most flagrant 
chapter in a long story of betrayal. But if Stalin 
cared nothing for world revolution, why should 
his successors care more? What has happened 
in the Soviet Union to return its rulers to the 
Bolshevik f a *th which their immediate pre¬ 
decessor abused? Mr. Lowenthal's argument 
may be right. But so long as it rests on mere 
assertion, with no facts to support it, there is 
no reason to jettison the view that Mr. 
Khrushchev is much closer to Peter the Great 
than to Lenin. 

The Guardian, / June 
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Cuba and the Cultural Congress 

In view of the recent discussions in your columns— 
and one particularly conspiratorial view of current 
events which has woven the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom into the centre of an hallucination—I 
should like to state the following facts, in the belief 
that they may be of interest to your readers. 

The record of the Congress in Cuba itself, both 
before and after the Castro revolution, is clear. 
Early in 1954, a group of eminent Cuban intel- 


Richard Lowenthal writes: With its cus¬ 
tomary fairness, the Guardian concedes that my 
analysis "maizes Soviet policy during the past 
year seem coherent, and therefore comprehen¬ 
sible." But if it fits the practice of Soviet policy 
—including its most recent developments—just 
as it fits Mr. Khrushchev’s ideological pro¬ 
nouncements, how can the Guardian claim, at 
the end of the same editorial, that my argument 
"rests on mere assertion with no facts to 
support it"? 

The editorial correctly deduces that if l am 
right,the present rulers of the Soviet Union 
must be a good deal more revolutionary than 
Stalin was," and asks why this should be so. 
The main answer is that Stalin during most of 
his reign found himself isolated in a compara¬ 
tively stable, if divided, world of "capitalist” 
empires, always haunted by the nightmare of 
"encirclement" 1 Khrushchev has come to power 
in a world which the decay of old empires and 
the emergence of new nations has thrown into 
revolutionary flux, and feels that the vastly 
increased strength of the Soviet bloc can and 
must be used to turn that flux in a Communist 
direction. Moreover, Khrushchev bases his 
domestic ride far more on a revival of l^eninisl 
fervour in the party {and far less on non-ideo¬ 
logical police terror) than Stalin did. 

The Guardian writer betrays the reason for 
the widespread reluctance to accept the plain 
evidence of Khrushchev’s actions and speeches 
in suggesting that once we do so, we must 
abandon all hope of negotiation with the 
Soviets as futile; indeed he is puzzled at my 
apparent inability to see "where my argument 
leads." But here he offers wishful thinking as 
an escape from a self-made bogey. For if l am 
•right, Mr. Khrushchev wishes indeed to achieve 
world domination, but he also wishes to avoid 
world war. Our interests and his are irrecon¬ 
cilably opposed on the former point, but in¬ 
dissolubly linked on the latter. This makes an 
agreed settlement of crucial political issues — 
such as Berlin or the structure of the U.N .— 
highly improbable unless we are ready to 
surrender. But it ma\es an effort to limit the 
military risks of the conflict all the more urgent 
and by no means hopeless. As a contribution 
to the saving of peace, the tough confrontation 
of policies and risks at Vienna may yet prove 
more effective than the hazy euphoria of 
Camp David. 


lectuals founded a Cuban Committee for Cultural 
Freedom. This Committee, like others in South 
America and elsewhere, was affiliated with the 
Congress. Among its founding members were: 
Jorge Manach, Levi Marrero, Anita Arroyo, and 
Luis A. Baralt, men and women known for their 
dedication to the restoration of intellectual freedom 
in Cuba. Throughout the ensuing years, the Com¬ 
mittee was the object of consistent and increasing 
harassment by the Batista dictatorship. Finally, in 
January, 1958, owing to the almost total suppres¬ 
sion of freedom of speech and assembly, the Cuban 
Committee was forced to disband. Even earlier, in 
May, 1957, the permanent secretary of the Com¬ 
mittee, the writer and university teacher Dr. Mario 
Llcrena, had been driven into exile, first to Mexico 
and then to New York. There, Dr. Llcrena became 
the first propagandist and principal fund-raiser in 
the United States for Castro’s 26th of July Move¬ 
ment. 

On January 25th, 1959— i.e., three weeks after 
the collapse of Batista’s government—the Executive 
Committee of the Congress for Cultural Freedom, 
meeting in Paris, issued the following statement: 
“The Congress declares its greatest satisfaction at 
the fall of the Batista regime and expresses its 
sincere hope that the Cuban people will establish 
the Rule of Law and begin the construction of a 
free democratic society." The signers of this state¬ 
ment include among others Ignazio Silone, Michael 
Polanyi, Stephen Spender, Manes Spcrber, Raymond 
Aron, LuivAlberto Sanchez, Jorge Manach, and 
myself. At the same time, the International Secre¬ 
tariat of the Congress sent a telegram to Fidel 
Castro and Manuel Urretia, saluting their triumph 
as a victory for democratic freedom and human 
rights. 

Three months later, Jorge Manach was elected 
President of the newly-reconstituted Cuban Com¬ 
mittee for Cultural Freedom. On that occasion, 
the Committee made the following statement: “We, 
the undersigned writers, professors, and journalists, 
wish to express our great joy at the fall of tyranny 
and the return of liberty to our country... our 
sympathy and support go out to the revolutionary 
forces which, in this decisive hour, are fighting for 
final victory, so that freedom of expression, as well 
as all other rights and all dignity, shall be restored 
to the people of Cuba.” Among the many names 
affixed to this statement was that of Dr. Raul Roa, 
first Vice-President of the Cuban Committee for 
Cultural Freedom and later to become Foreign 
Minister in the government of Fidel Castro. 

To-day, however, the Cuban Committee has once 
again been forced to disband. With the gradual 
suppression of cultural freedoms, of university 
autonomy, of freedom of the press, and of in¬ 
dividual rights, the majority of the members, 
despite their previous firm and enthusiastic support 
of the revolution, has been forced cither into silence 
or into exile—some, like Mario Llcrena, for the 
second time. 

The Western hemisphere is therefore -not, as has 
been alleged, “home territory,” an area in which 
argument about the United States’ economic and 
political hegemony, as well as about the policy 
to be adopted towards right-wing dictators is 



“taboo" for associates of our organisation and 
writers of our publications. The contrary is true. 

Through its affiliated committees and its publica¬ 
tions, the intellectuals of the hispanic world, often 
representing divergent political opinions, have 
relentlessly fought the right-wing dictatorships of 
Peron, Trujillo, Franco, and, as demonstrated 
above, Batista. The Spanish-languagc magazine 
Cuadernos, edited by Julian Gorkin and Ignacio 
Iglesias, has, since its inception in 1953, been 
primarily concerned with questions of social justice, 
agrarian and economic reform, and civil liberties in 
Spain and in Latin America—^a concern which has 
won for it a large audience on that continent and 
an official ban in Spain. Among Cuadernos con¬ 
tributors are Haya dc la Torre, Alfonso Reyes, 
Salvador de Madariaga, German Arcinicgas, and 
Romulo Betancourt, men whose devotion to demo¬ 
cratic ideals has implied neither “conformism" nor 
“chauvinism.” 

While the Congress could not condone the inter¬ 
vention of the United States nor of any other 
government in the internal affairs of another 
country, neither can it remain indifferent to the 
suppression of basic freedoms wherever and under 
whatever form it may occur, whether in Hungary, 
Spain, Tibet, or whether it be in the guise of 
Apartheid, McCarthyism, or Castrism. The Con¬ 
gress for Cultural Freedom abides by its charter, 
which it believes to be as valid to-day as it was 
when it was first adopted in 1950, and which holds 
"that there can 1* no stable world as long as man¬ 
kind, with regard to freedom, remains divided into 
'haves’ and ‘have-nots.’ The defence of existing 
freedoms, the re-conquest of lost freedoms, and the 
creation of new freedoms are parts of the same 
struggle." 

Denis de Roucemont 

Chairman* lixtottfre Commit ft e 

Congress for Cultural Freedom, 

Paris 

Play Prizes 

I think your readers will be interested in the results 
of the Sierra Leone Playwright Competition, which 
Encounter has helped to sponsor. 

The panel of judges consisted of Davidson Nicol 
(chairman), Mrs. Rena Karcfa-Smart, H. A. M. 
Clarke, Bankole Timothy, The Hon. Madam Ella 
Koblo Gulama, P.C., and Frank Wood. There were 
13 entries, and the winners were: 

1st prize: Dr. Sarif-Easmon, a Sierra Leone 
physician, for a play entitled: Dear Parent and 
Ogre. 

2nd prize: John Akar, a Director of Broad¬ 
casting, for a play entitled: Cry, Tamba. 

3rd prize: Aaron Cole, a barrister,.for a play 
entitled: The Chalky of Freedom. 

The prizes were announced in the Daily Mail of 
Sierra Leone on March 9th and the prize cheques 
have been awarded. The presentation of the prizes 
and the' production of the play will take place 
shortly, in connection with the continuing celebra¬ 
tions of independence. 

Davidson Nicol 


AUTHORS 


Sidney Hook is Professor of Philosophy at New 
York University. Among his books are From Hegel 
to Marx; Reason, Social Myths and Democracy; 
fohn Dewey: An Intellectual Portrait; and Heresy, 
Yesl Conspiracy, No! His most recent book, which 
has just been published in the United States, is 
The Quest for Being, in which he writes: “In the 
best of societies death may be conquered, but not 

tragedy-‘Being’ is, in Dewey’s phrase, a ‘zero 

word.’ The term merely enables those who write 
obscurely and feel inchoate to imagine that they 
are being profound. It is a sophisticated substitute 
for the concept of God which refuses to accept the 
responsibilities of traditional faith in a personal 
creator.... We need not repine that we are not 
gods or children of gods. The politics of despair, 
the philosophy of magical idealism, and the toco¬ 
logy of consolation forget that although we are 
not gods, we still can act like men.” ... 

T. R. Fyvel sorites of himself: “Am married, have 
two daughters, live in London. Born on the. Con¬ 
tinent, educated at Swiss-German and English 
schools, and at Cambridge University. Would 
describe myself (with some differences) as of the 
Left-wing generation of the ’thirties, when I first 
took an interest in politics and so was drawn into 
journalism and broadcasting, a profession from 

which I never escaped again_During the war, 

found myself engaged in psychological warfare in 

North Africa and then in Italy_In 1946-50, was 

editor of Tribune (though I should emphasise that 
this was before “Bcvanism” was born).... My 
book, The Insecure Offenders, will be published by 
Chatto 8c Windus this autumn. What started as a 
study of young offenders seemed inevitably to turn 
into a study of the society which produced them. 
The’conviction grew on me that we are to-day 
involved in a major social revolution of which the 
current adolescent crime-wave is a small but 
illuminating symptom_” 

Taya Zinkin was for many years correspondent 
in India for the Manchester Guardian. Her latest 
book was called India Changesl (Chatto 8c Windus). 
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CHRISTINE BROOKE-ROSE 
The Middlemen 


In the past few years there have been many satires on the world of publicity. 
It is perhaps a peculiar quality of the adman that he finds it so necessary to 
satirise himself. In her new novel, Christine Brooke-Rose has taken die con¬ 
ventional satire on admen and turned it inside out, using it for her own pur¬ 
poses to make a satire within a satire, not only of middlemen (for in the widest 
sense we are all middlemen today) but also of our conventional attitude to 
middlemanship. 

Of this profound, yet highly amusing fantasy, MURIEL SPARK writes: “I 
believe that every book should have a beginning, a middle and an end. 
Christine Brooke-Rose has done a true English Satire about a society concerned 
with middles and neglectful of beginnings and ends in their waking fives. I am 
full of admiration. I don’t want to go into the charm of the writing and its wit 
because these are self-apparent and act as a beautiful persuasive.” 

August 28th — 15s. 


ROGER PEYREFITTE 
The Exile of Capri 

Told in fictional form, the events and personalities of the decade which pre¬ 
ceded the First World War become stintillatingly and scandalously alive as M. 
Peyrefitte, author of The Keys of St. Peter , describes the adventures of a rich 
French dandy who mingles with famous names in British, French and German 
social and literary fife in Paris and Capri. As an ironic study in decadence it 
is extremely amusing and as a period piece, a brilliant tour de force. 

August 8th—18s. 





America's Famous and 
Finest Magazine 

PARTISAN 

REVIEW 


Macmillan arc proud to announce that 
they have undertaken the distribution of 
this famous American magazine in Great 
Britain and the Commonwealth, except 
Canada. 

Published bi-monthly by the American 
Committee for Cultural Freedom, Partisan 
Review has for twenty-five years played a 
leading role in the American cultural scene, 
bringing its readers literary and intellectual 
fare that is lively and controversial and 
consistently excellent. Among its famous 
contributors are: Albert Camus, Mary 
McCarthy, Franz Kafka, Jean-Paul Sartre, 
Cyril Connolly, Angus Wilson, George 
Orwell and others. 

The first number to be published here is 

DISSONANT VOICES IN 
SOVIET LITERATURE 

This is a special double number to be pub¬ 
lished on August 31 and the price is 7 s. 6d. 
Edited by Max Hayward and Patricia 
Blake, it presents a variety of Russian 
creative and literary writing since 1917 , in¬ 
cluding material smuggled out of the Soviet 
Union,previously untranslated into English. 

Subsequent numbers will deal with 

MODERN CONTINENTAL LITERATURE 
CONTEMPORARY ART 
THE YOUNQ WRITERS 
LATIN AMERICAN WRITINO 

Normal issues of Partisan Review are 5 s. each 
(plus postage 6s. 6d.). The subscription rate is 
3 Is. 6d. per year, including postage. 
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C RICKET is a sport that is 
played only by the British 
Umpire. You cannot have a 
fowl at cricket, only a duck. 

S OCCER & RUGGER are played 
in a muddy field or football 
pool. In Rugger you use your 
handB as well as your feet, but 
if you use your teeth it causes a 
scrimmage. It is always advisable 
to kick off with a Guinness. 




Down in one at the 19th 

T HE ETON WALL SAME is 
a Public School sport, it is 
played with a pancake in 
a muddy field. 

D ARTS on the other hand, 
is a Public House'sport. 
You always finish on a 
double Guinness. 

You use a jack at bowls just 
as you do in motoring. 


Polo is only played 
by chukka sahibs 


H OOKEY is played in a 
muddy field. Often by 
girls. You are not allowed 
to raise your elbow at 
Hockey so Guinness drinkers 
have to do this after the game 
is over. 



Dart Meet in Devon 




Wherever you go you get 

Guinness 

It’s a wonderful country! 

G.E.3478.A 
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Two Poems by Lawrence DurrelL 


Aphrodite 


Not from some silent sea she rose 
In her great valve of nacre 
But from such a ouef O sea, 

Scourged with iron cables! O sea. 

Boiling with salt froth like curds! 

Or carded like wool on a moon’s spindles, 
Tide-scarred, hitter and simmering prophet! 
On some such flight of storm and labour 
Was hoisted trembling into our history— 
Wide with panic the great eyes staring . . . 
Of man’s own wish this breathless loveliness, 
Of man’s own wish this deathless peirifat t.. 


A Persian Lariv 

j 


Some diplomatic mission—no such thing as “fate” 
Brought her to the city that tideless spring. 

She was much pointed-out—a lady-in-waiting 
To some Persian noble j well, and hero she was 
Merry and indolent amidst fashionable abundance. 
By day under a saffron parasol on royal beaches, 
By night in a queer crockeiod tent with tassels. 


He noted the perfection of that grave dark beauty, 
The mind recoiling as if from a branding-iron. 

The sea advancing and retiring at her lacquered toesj 
How would one say “to enllame” in her tongue 
He wondered, knowing it applied to female beauty? 
When their eyes met she felt dis-figured. 

It would have been simple-only three paces apart. 

3 



Lawrence Durrell 

* 

Disloyal time! They let the seminal instant go, 

The code unbroken, the collision of ripening wishes 
Abandoned to hiss on in the great syllabaries of memory 
Next day he deliberately left the musical city, 

To join a boring water-party on the lake, 

Telling himself “Say what you like about it, 

1 have been spared very much in this business.” 


lie meant, I think, that never should he now 
Know the slow disgracing of her mind, the slow 
Spiral of her beauty’s deterioration, flagging desire, 
The stagnant fury of the temporal yoke, 

Grey temple, the long slido into fat. 


On the other hand neither would she build him sons 
Or be a subject for verses—the famished in-bred poetry 
Which was the fashion of his time and ours. 

She wotdd exist, pure, symmetrical and intact, 

I iike the sterile hyphen which divides and joins 
Tn a biography the year of birth and death. 



Roy Jenkins 


From London to Rome 


T h t debate about Britain's relations 
with Europe, after being kept under the 
carpet for years, burst upon the public only 
in the few months before Mr. Macmillan’s 
announcement of negotiations with the Six. But 
it was a somewhat partial bursting out. Parlia¬ 
ment* in particular, played practically no part in 
the process. This is because the question, almost 
uniquely for an issue of central political impor¬ 
tance, has split both parties in about equal 
proportions, and neither of the front benches 
(who between them control most parliamentary 
time) like open discussion in these circumstances. 
Apart from three hours ci a private member's 
motion there was no Commons debate between 
July, i960, and-July, 1961. 

Perhaps as a result of this political confusion 
the passions of the public have not yet been 
greatly involved. Anyone who tried to organise 
a mass march either for or against the Common 
Market would, I suspect, get a very poor re¬ 
sponse, But informative meetings on the subject 
are now a good deal better attended than arc 
those on most others. And there is suddenly a 
lot of private talk. Curiosity rather than commit¬ 
ment remains the dominant mood of the public, 
however. 

• Where, then, has the debate been conducted? 
The answer, principally, is in the press. The 
abdication of Parliament, combined with first 
the ignorance and then the caution of the pub¬ 
lic, means that the newspapers have had an 
unusual opportunity to make the running on a 
major issue of policy. And they have almost all 
responded to the opportunity at least to the 
extent of taking up firmly committed positions. 
A year ago only the papers of the moderate left 
—the Guardian , the Observer, and the still ex¬ 
tant News Chronicle—were firmly for Britain’s 
membership of the Common Market. Since then 


they have been joined by two powerful allies 
from the Right, the Daily Mail and (a little 
slower into the column) the Daily Telegraph. 
Against this, on the Right, must be balanced the 
vast increase in the shrillness of the opposition 
of the Daily Express , and the growing tendency 
of The Times to end its inconclusive leaders by 
stressing the dangers rather than the advantages 
of going into Europe. 

On the left, however, the increase of sup¬ 
port for going in has been overwhelming. 
Apart from the Daily Worker only the 
“gnarled old imperialists" of the New States¬ 
man are now standing out. The Guardian 
has remained firm and clear throughout, and 
the Observer exhibited only the slightest trace 
of a temporary wobble a few months ago. But 
the striking change has been the addition of the 
mass circulation, firmly pro-Labour papers to 
these radical, quality journals. Before the Daily 
Herald passed under the control of the Mirror 
group in March it had been cautious on the 
issue, but no more so than its stable mate-to-be, 
the Daily Mirror. Since May, however, the two 
papers have reinforced each other in a sustained 
and powerfully presented pro-Europe campaign. 
How great has been its effect upon Left-wing 
opinion in this country is difficult to say, 
although the fact that most Labour voters (and, 
indeed, most Conservative voters) have seen the 
issue presented in these or similar terms must 
have had something to do with the surprisingly 
favourable results of the Gallup Poll’s questions 
about the electorate’s willingness to surrender 
some sovereignty. 

P erhaps more significant than the effect of 
the newspaper debate upon public opinion, 
however, has txxn the fact that it has enabled 
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the main lines of the controversy and the under¬ 
lying attitudes of those on either side to be 
clearly seen. What emerges increasingly is that 
it is really a dispute, not about trade statistics or 
the articles of the Treaty of Rome, but about 
Britain’s whole role in the world. 

Those in favour of our going in believe that 
our greatest domestic danger is that of a drab, 
complacent, narrow insularity, and our greatest 
international danger that of exaggerating our 
power and expecting the rest of the world to 
accept us at our own, rather inflated, valuation. 

Those against our entry arc divided about 
what they think of the present pattern and 
quality of life in Britain, but they arc united in 
believing that in so far as it needs improvement 
this can be achieved by our own unaided efforts, 
widiout much fertilisation from abroad. And 
they arc united too in believing that Britain 
possesses stores of wisdom or power denied to 
other European countries and that it is our duty 
not to merge these with our neighbours but to 
use them for some form of world leadership, 
whether this be exercised on a basis of force or 
on a basis of moral leadership. In this respect 
the old Suez group and the unilateralists are 
perfectly natural allies against the Common 
Market. Lord Hinchingbrooke and Mr. Michael 
Foot both sec the world, for their different pur¬ 
poses, as something which necessarily has its 
centre in Britain and which is longing to be 
led by us. 

Naturally both of these schools of thought are 
great upholders of the Commonwealth argu¬ 
ment against entry into Europe. Lord Hinching¬ 
brooke may think of the Commonwealth more in 
terms of Sir Roy Welensky and Mr. Foot more 
in terms of Mr. Nkrumah, but with the aid of a 
little rose-tinting in their spectacles they are both 
able to unite in seeing it as something which 
underpins the economic and political strength 
of Britain. So, indeed, do many other people 
who take a much less extreme position than Mr. 
Foot and Lord Hinchingbrooke, and there can 
be little doubt that the Commonwealth objection 
—encouraged by the Government’s extraordi¬ 
narily inept plan for the missions of the three 
ministers—has in the past few months become 
both the most powerful and the most widely 
held. 

It is an objection based on a mixture of false 
premise and false choice. The false premise is 
that the Commonwealth is capable of offering 
Britain the same advantages, from an alternative 
source, as those which Europe offers. What 


Europe offers us economically is the stimulus of 
becoming part of a very large, unified, dynamic, 
and highly competitive market. This would not 
result in a great and sudden switch of our 
export trade from the Commonwealth to Europe, 
although no doubt the shift in this direction, 
which has in any event been noticeable for 
several years past, might be somewhat accen¬ 
tuated. But the important result to look for is 
that on the basis of this wider market and the 
greater specialisation and adaptability which 
should go with it, we might recover our sagging 
competitive position and improve our export 
performance, not only in Europe but in third 
markets and in the Commonwealth itself. Once 
we had done this wc would have broken 
through the core of our present difficulties—our 
inability to sustain any period of expansion with¬ 
out ruining our balance of payments; and we 
might have some hope of providing what the 
new Commonwealth really needs—a reliable 
source of long-term capital and an expanding 
market for its products, foodstuffs, raw materials 
and the simpler manufactured goods. 

The Commonwealth markets themselves, how¬ 
ever, offer us no prospect of achieving the essen¬ 
tial break-through. In the first place they have 
shown none of the capacity for rapid growth 
which Europe has consistently displayed over 
the past decade. Secondly, and more importantly, 
the Commonwealth is in no sense of the word 
a unified market. Both the old white Common¬ 
wealth and the new coloured Commonwealth 
are determined—probably quite rightly at their 
stage of development—to build up their own 
industries behind the protection of a tariff wall. 
This goes as much for Canada and for Australia 
as for Ghana or Malaya. The last thing that 
any of these countries would think of doing is 
allowing a free run for United Kingdom manu¬ 
factured goods in their territories. A proposal 
for a Commonwealth customs union is out of 
the question for the simple but adequate reason- 
that it would receive no support in the Common¬ 
wealth. 

This is the false choice aspect of the economic 
argument. The danger is that some of the 
Commonwealth governments, preoccupied by 
impending elections and more firmly in favour 
of self-determination for themselves than for the 
mother country, may for the moment try to 
obscure the falsity of the choice. But it will only 
be over the next few crucial months. Were we 
to remain out of EurojSfc and to become some- 
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thing of an economic backwater as a result—a 
fate towards which we in any event show only 
too strong a national tendency—there can be no 
doubt that the economic disintegration of the 
Commonwealth would be greatly accelerated. 
Whatever sentimental arguments may be used 
during the months of negotiation they will count 
for nothing if by 1970 we are still a sluggish, 
crisis-ridden country incapable of providing the 
development funds which are required of us. 
The other members of the Commonwealth will 
be much more inclined to turn their backs on 
us and to go their own ways than if we are in 
Europe, but prosperous and dynamic. The future 
of the Commonwealth is likely to be far more 
damaged by the Government deciding we can¬ 
not afford Mr. Julius Nyerere’s /8 million than 
by any number of articles of the Treaty of Rome. 

T he political aspects of the Com¬ 
monwealth objection are largely symmetri¬ 
cal with the economic ones. Here again we have 
the false premise and the false choice. 

The false premise is that the Commonwealth 
has real political unity today. It is a loose con¬ 
sultative grouping of immense value, but there 
is hardly a single major issue in world politics 
upon which a united Commonwealth line could 
easily be evolved. The false choice lies in the sug¬ 
gestion that, if the medium-sized nation state 
is outdated, we might solve this problem by 
merging some of our sovereignty with the Com¬ 
monwealth rather than with Europe. The objec¬ 
tions to .this are threefold. First there is the fact 
that, even if the will were present, the Common¬ 
wealth, principally perhaps for geographical 
reasons, but also for ethnic, religious, and 
economic ones, would be a most unsuitable unit 
for even the loosest form of confederation. 
Second, the will is not present. Most Common¬ 
wealth nations have gained their sovereignty 
much too recently to contemplate surrendering 
any effective part of it. They would be as loath 
to accept such an arrangement as they would 
be to accept a Commonwealth customs union. 
Third , a real pooling of sovereignty with the 
Commonwealth would pose far greater problems 
than a similar arrangement with Europe. One 
has only to consider, on the one hand, the diffi¬ 
culty of population weighting arrangements with 
India and, on the other, what the most violent 
advocates of imperial unity in the Beaverbrook 
press,' convulsed as they are at present by the 
dangers of importing the low living standards 
of Southern Italy, would say if a merging of 


our institutions and way of life with those of 
Nigeria or Jamaica were to become a real 
possibility. 

Commonwealth unity or European unity is 
therefore a false antithesis, and those who say 
they want the former rather than the latter are 
really saying that they want to stay as we are. 
This, of course, may be a tenable position, 
although not a very inspiring one. A long-term 
desire to cling to our little corner of sovereignty 
may be the true wish of many people, but it is 
certainly not compatible with the traditional if 
sometimes rather theoretical internationalism of 
the left, or widi the pursuit of world government 
which is now the declared ultimate aim of both 
the two major parties. A world authority will 
certainly not be created overnight, and it is most 
unlikely ever to be created if we shy away 
with horror from any practical surrender of 
sovereignty. 

T here is also a special dilemma which 
the left is creating for itself. This is the 
dilemma between its general internationalist 
approach and its fear that any surrender of 
■•overeignty would inhibit the creation of 
“socialism in one country.” This is argued with 
particular force in relation to Europe (with 
plenty of anti-Adenauer and anti-de Gaulle 
undertones), but it is a difficulty which would 
also arise if we were to enrer most imaginable 
groupings wider than, or outside, Europe. 
Atlantic Union would certainly not make the 
problem any easier. Nor would a tie-up with 
those new heroes of the extreme Left, Mr. 
Diefenbaker, Mr. Menzies, and Mr. Holyoake. 
Even within the puny unit of E.F.T.A. (the 
particular embarrassment of Dr. Salazar apart) 
the Scandinavian Prime Ministers would cer¬ 
tainly prove rather cool on Clause Four and 
similar issues for the taste of Mr. Foot and his 
associates. The fact is that a belief that we must 
at all costs preserve our right to do what we 
want with our own (whether for socialist or 
imperialist or simple zenophobic reasons) neces¬ 
sarily implies an isolationist, contracting-out 
attitude to the world, totally at variance with 
the internationalist tradition of the Left. 

Looked at in more practical and more speci¬ 
fically European terms, would joining the Six 
be likely to inhibit the rate of social progress in 
this country? Only those who are still living in 
the world of 1949 could answer with a firm yes, 
for no one who has observed the world of the 
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fifties can believe that Britain is a less Tory 
nation than the dominant powers of the E.E.C. 
For rapidity of economic growth (France, 
Germany, and Italy), for the fullest of full 
employment (Germany and France), for highly 
successful nationalised industries (France), for a 
model system of economic planning (France), 
and for a most imaginative and generous system 
of retirement benefits (Germany), the Six have 
far more to show the Left than anything which 
this country has achieved for years past. 

There are some, however, who would dismiss 
all this as being unimportant compared with the 
political image which Western Europe presents 
to the world, and with which wc must on no 
account get ourselves besmirched. The France of 
Algeria and Bizerta, this argument runs, the 
Belgium of the Congo, the Germany of intran¬ 
sigent irredentism, are all countries close asso¬ 
ciation with which will damage our standing, 
particularly in Africa and Asia. It would weaken 
our capacity to lead and influence the emergent 
nations. The first objection to this argument is 
that it is intolerably and typically pharisaical, 
based on the complacent belief that we are not 
as other men are, and that if we rub our hands 
sufficiently unctuously no one will notice the 
dirt of Suez or of Cyprus. Secondly, it is based 
upon the central fallacy of what may be called 
the new imperialism—the view that everyone is 
waiting for a lead from us. This is only margin¬ 
ally less dangerous than the old imperialist view 
that everyone liked being dominated by us. 

Thirdly, it assumes that if we do not approve 
of all the policies of the Western European 
governments our right course is to turn our 
back on the Channel and hope for the best. 
Such a view is surely compounded of historical 
and geographical myopia in about equal pro¬ 
portions. Britain’s ability to contract out of 
Western Europe came to an end at the begin¬ 
ning of August forty-seven years ago, and every¬ 
thing which has happened since then has made 
detachment less and not more possible. The 
continuation of Franco-German friendship, the 
maintenance of stable democratic regimes in the 


Six, the adoption by their governments of liberal 
colonial policies and moderate cold-war attitudes 
are all major British interests. But they are far 
more likely to be promoted by our exercising 
influence within Europe than by our standing 
sullenly and self-righteously on the side-lines. 

Furthermore, it is not merely within Europe 
that our influence will depend upon our partici¬ 
pation. Were we to remain out, what is likely 
to be the value, in a decade's time, of our 
"special relationship" with the United States? 
The exclusiveness of this relationship is clearly 
already far more attractive tb London than to 
Washington. The last desire of the American 
Government is that we should remain out of 
Europe in order to keep ourselves “only unto 
them," and few things could be more fruidess 
than a relationship in which one partner—and 
the weaker one—remains ostentatiously faithful 
against the express wishes of the other. There 
can be little doubt that if we pursued this course 
we would make it certain that by 1970 the main 
axis of Western power ran from Washington to 
Brussels (as the capital of the Six) while wc 
ourselves became peripheral and uninfluential. 

T he choice which faces us, however, 
involves more than our future influence in 
NATO, and more than our future rate of 
economic growth. 

Britain, at present, is suffering from a general 
ineffectiveness of performance and from a 
nadonal mood which is half misplaced com¬ 
placency and half a growing lack of self- 
confidence. As a result we could easily go into 
a drab decline, turning in upon ourselves, 
blaming the world for our own misfortunes, 
occasionally deceiving ourselves with dreams of 
a grandeur which impresses nobody else, and 
behaving generally like a soured and rejected 
elderly female relation who is living a provincial 
life in straitened circumstances and disliking it 
very much indeed. 

The adventure of going into Europe is from 
almost every point of view the best prophylactic 
against this dismal development. 
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The Examination 


W hen we began, I allowed him 
intervals. He expressed no desire for 
these, nor any objection. And so I took it 
upon myself to adjudge their allotment and 
duration. They were not consistent, but took 
alternation with what I must call the pro- 
gress.of our talks. With the chalk I kept I 
marked the proposed times upon the black¬ 
board, before the beginning of a session, for 
him to examine, and to offer any criticism if 
he felt so moved. But he made no objection, 
nor, during our talks, expressed any desire 
for a break in the proceedings. However, as 
I suspected they might ■ benefit both of us, 
I allowed him intervals. 

The intervals themselves, when they 
occurred, at whatever juncture, at whatever 
crucial point, preceded by whatever deadlock, 
were passed, naturally, in silence. It was not 
uncommon for them to be both preceded and 
followed by an equal silence, but this is not 
to say that on such occasions their purpose 
was offended. Frequently his disposition 
would be such that little could be achieved 
by insistence, or by persuasion. When 
Kullus was disposed to silence I invariably 
acquiesced, and prided myself on those 
occasions with tactical acumen. But I did not 
regard these silences as intervals, for they 
were not, and neither, I think, did Kullus so 
regard them. For if Kullus fell silent, he did 
not cease to participate in our examination. 
Never, at any time, had I reason to doubt his 
active participation, through word and 
through silence, between interval and inter¬ 
val, and I recognised what I took to be his 
devotion as actual and unequivocal, besides, 
as it seemed to me, obligatory. And so the 


nature of our silence within the frame of our 
examination, and the nature of our silence 
outside the frame of our examination, were 
entirely opposed. 

Uj)on my announcement of an interval 
Kullus would change, or act in such a 
manner as would suggest change. His 
behaviour, on these occasions, was not con¬ 
sistent, nor, I am convinced, was it initiated 
by motives of resentment or enmity, although 
I suspect Kullus was aware of my watchful¬ 
ness. Not that 1 made any pretence to be 
otherwise. I was obliged to remark, and, if 
possible, to verify, any ostensible change in 
his manner, whether it was outside the frame 
of our examination or not. And it is upon 
this point that I could be accused of error. 
For gradually it appeared that these intervals 
proceeded according to his terms. And where 
both allotment and duration had rested with 
me, and had become my imposition, they 
now proceeded according to his dictates, and 
became his imposition. 

For he journeyed from silence to silence, 
and I had no course but to follow. Kullus’s 
silence, where he was entitled to silence, was 
compounded of numerous characteristics, the 
which I duly noted. But I could not always 
follow his courses, and where I could not 
follow, I was no longer his dominant. 

K ullus’s predilection for windows was 
not assumed. At every interval, he 
retired to the window, and began from its 
vantage, as from a source. On approaching 
initially when the break was stated, he paid 
no attention to the aspect beyond, either in 
day-time or in night-time. And only in his 
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automatic course to the window, and his lack 
of interest in the aspect beyond, did he prove 
consistent. 

Neither was Kullus’s predilection for 
windows a deviation from former times. I 
had myself suffered under his preoccupation 
upon previous occasions, when the order of 
his room had been maintained by particular 
arrangement of window and curtain, accord¬ 
ing to day and to night, and seldom to my 
taste or my comfort. But now he maintained 
no such order and did not determine their 
opening or closing. For we were no longer 
in Kullus’s room. 

And the window was always open, and 
the curtains were always open. 

Not that Kullus displayed any interest in 
this constant arrangement, in the intervals, 
when he might note it. But as I suspect he 
was aware of my watchfulness, so I suspect 
he was aware of my arrangement. Dependent 
on the intensity of his silence I could suspect 
and conclude, but where his silence was too 
deep for echo, I could neither suspect nor 
conclude. And so gradually, where this 
occurred, I began to take the only course 
open to me, and terminated the intervals 
arbitrarily, cutting short the proposed dura¬ 
tion, when I could no longer follow him, and 
was no longer his dominant. 

But this was not until later. 

W hen the door opened. When Kullus, 
unattended, entered, and the interim 
ended. I turned from all light in the window, 
to pay him due regard and welcome. Where¬ 
upon without reserve or hesitation, he moved 
from the door as from shelter, and stood in 
the light from the window. So I watched 
the entrance become vacant, which had been 
his shelter. And observed the man I had 
welcomed, he having crossed my border. 

Equally, now, I observed the selected 
properties, each in their place; the black¬ 
board, the window, the stool. And the door 
had closed and was absent, and of no 
moment. Imminent upon opening and wel¬ 
coming it had possessed moment. Now only 
one area was to witness activity and to suffer 
procedure, and that only was necessary and 


valid. For the door was closed and so closed. 

Whereupon I offered Kullus the stool, the 
which I placed for him. He showed, at this 
early juncture, no disregard for my direc¬ 
tions; if he did not so much obey, he ex¬ 
tended his voluntary co-operation. This was 
sufficient for my requirements. That I 
detected in him a desire for a summation of 
our efforts spoke well for the progress of our 
examination. It was my aim to avoid the 
appearance of subjection; a common policy, I 
understand, in like examinations. Yet I was 
naturally dominant, by virtue of my owning 
the room; he having entered through the 
door I now closed. To be confronted with 
the especial properties of my abode, bearing 
the seal and arrangement of their tenant, 
allowed only for recognition on the part of 
my visitor, and through recognition to 
acknowledgement and through acknow¬ 
ledgement to appreciation, and through 
appreciation to subservience. At least, I 
trusted that such a development would take 
place, and initially believed it,to have done 
so. It must be said, however, that his manner, 
from time to time, seemed to border upon 
indifference, yet I was not deluded by this, 
or offended. I viewed it as a utility he was 
compelled, and entitled, to fall back on, and 
equally as a tribute to my own incisiveness 
and patience. And if then I viewed it as a 
tactical measure, it caused me little concern. 
For it seemed, at this time, that the advan¬ 
tage was mine. Had not Kullus been obliged 
to attend this examination? And was not his 
attendance an admission of that obligation? 
And was not his admission an acknowledge¬ 
ment of my position ? And my position there¬ 
fore a position of dominance? I calculated' 
this to be so, and no early event caused me 
to re-assess this calculation. Indeed so confi¬ 
dent was I in the outcome of our talks, that 
I decided to allow him intervals. 

To institute these periods seemed to me 
both charitable and politic. For I hoped he 
might benefit from a period of no demand, 
so be better equipped for the periods of in¬ 
creased demand which would follow. And, 
for a time, I had nq reason to doubt the 
wisdom of this arrangement. Also, the con- 
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text of the room in which Kuilus moved 
during the intervals was familiar and sympa¬ 
thetic to me, and not so to him. For Kuilus 
had known it, and now knew it no longer, 
and took his place in it as a stranger, and 
when each break was stated, was compelled 
to pursue a particular convention and habit 
in his course, so as not to become hopelessly 
estranged within its boundaries. But gradu¬ 
ally it became apparent that only in his 
automatic course to the window, and his lack 
of interest in the aspect beyond, did he prove 
consistent. 

Prior to his arrival, I had omitted to estab¬ 
lish one property in the room, which I knew 
to be familiar to him, and so liable to bring 
him ease. And never once did he remark the 
absence of a flame in the grate. I concluded 
he did not recognise this absence. To balance 
this, l emphasised the presence of the stool, 
indeed, placed it for him, but as he never 
once remarked this presence, 1 concluded his 
concern did not embrace it. Not that it was 
at any time simple to determine by what 
particular his concern might be engaged. 
However, in the intervals, when I was able 
to observe him with possibly a finer detach¬ 
ment, I hoped to determine this. 

Until his inconsistency began to cause me 
alarm, and his silence to confound me. 

I can only assume Kuilus was aware, 
on these occasions, of the scrutiny of 
which he was the object, and was persuaded 
to resist it, and to act against it. He did so 
by deepening the intensity of his silence, and 
by taking courses I could by no means 
follow, so that I remained isolated, and out¬ 
ride his silence, and thus of negligible in¬ 
fluence. And so 1 took the only course open 
to me, and terminated the intervals arbi¬ 


trarily, cutting short the proposed duration, 
when I could no longer follow him, and was 
no longer his dominant. 

For where the intervals had been my im¬ 
position, they had now become his imposi¬ 
tion. 

Kuilus made no objection to this adjust¬ 
ment, though without doubt he noted my 
anxiety. For I suffered anxiety with good 
cause, out of concern for the progress of our 
talks, which now seemed to me to be 
affected. I was no longer certain whether 
Kuilus participated in our examination, nor 
certain whether he still understood that as 
being the object of our meeting. Equally, 
the nature of our silences, which formerly 
were distinct in their opposition: that is; a 
silence within the frame of our examination, 
and a silence outside the frame of our exam¬ 
ination; seemed to me no longer opposed, 
indeed were indistinguishable, and were one 
silence, dictated by Kuilus. 

And so the time came when Kuilus 
initiated intervals at his own inclination, and 
pursued his courses at will, and I was able 
to remark some consistency in his behaviour. 
For now I followed him in his courses with¬ 
out difficulty, and there was no especial 
duration for interval or examination, but 
one duration, in which I participated. My 
devotion was actual and unequivocal. I ex¬ 
tended my voluntary co-operation, and made 
no objection to procedure. For I desired a 
summation of our efforts. And when Kuilus 
remarked the absence of a flame in the grate, 

I was bound to acknowledge this. And when 
he remarked the presence of the stool, I was 
equally bound. And when he removed the 
blackboard, I offered no criticism. And when 
he closed the curtains I did not object. 

For we were now in Kullus’s room. 
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Indian Students 

Rather Sad hits than Philistines 


Y our curiositv, idle or ordered, 
takes you to an Indian university or 
college. You walk across the dusty 
sun-struck grounds, or through damp, dark cor¬ 
ridors and past malodorous lavatories; and you 
see clumps of boys, chirruping like birds, an 
occasional pair walking hand in hand, some¬ 
times a little knot of girls in pigtails. They look 
extraordinarily childlike, with all the melting 
tenderness of children, terribly shy, soft-eyed, 
gentle, fragile, and very quick to smile. Even 
those with moustaches are only boys—the mous¬ 
taches can be the products cither of the studied 
cultivation of a frail plant, or of that unevenly 
feathery condition of the male visage before 
daily shaving has become an obligatory matu¬ 
tinal discomfort. Their voices arc low and soft, 
their movements light, elastic, lamb-like. If one 
of them, darting about in the suddenly ignited 
outburst of a boyish prank, nearly collides with 
you, he apologises with timorous embarrass¬ 
ment. If you ask one of them where to find a 
certain professor or the principal of a particular 
department, he will go far out of his way to 
lead you to the right place, and you will be 
impressed by his shyness and deferentiality. 
When he has delivered you to your destination, 
and you thank him, he will say something like 
"Not to mention" and will turn and dash olf 
as light-footedly as a young deer. 

A few days later, you might drop into the 
Student Union to listen for a while to a debate. 
Torrents of eloquence, not always intelligible, 
the thundering smoky rumbles of a volcano, 
sputtering abuse, excited denunciations of 
authority, will dominate the atmosphere. Your 
sweet young Virgil will be there. You can see 
him alight with excitement, tremulous with 
pleasure when the name or office of some digni¬ 
tary is spattered with debater’s mud. If he is 


on the platform, )ou will be surprised by his 
quacking volubility and the heat of his easily 
released passions. 

At almost ant time in the past half-decade, you 
might find, taking up your daily paper, a news 
report which reads like this one in The Hindu 
of the 14th of May, i960: 

Students assault college staff, Patna, 
May 12.—A mob of about four hundred students 
to-day made a forced entry into the premises of 
the Patna Commercial College-and assaulted the 
Principal and four professors of the College, 
causing grievous injury to one of them. 

Three of the professors have been admitted 
to the Patna Medical College. 

The trouble started following the expulsion 
of four student examinees from the examination 
hall for using unfair means during the annual 
examination in the College. One of thrm died 
later. 

On another day, you might read that in 
Mysore the students have stoned buses and cars, 
have committed arson, and attacked the police 
who attempted to stop them and, failing, had 
to resort to using tear-gas against them. On still 
other days, you could read of the arrest of fifty- 
nine students in Patiala in the Punjab, for 
defiance of an order banning processions; of the 
demonstration of students at the University of 
Utkal, when the Home Minister visited Cuttack, 
to impress on him the urgency of attaching 
the former princely states of Sarai Kela and 
Kharsawan to their state of Orissa. In Luck¬ 
now, the University had to be closed for a long 
time because of student disturbances. Banaras 
Hindu University had to be closed, because of 
student disorders, by action of the President of 
the Republic. Allahabad University had to be 
closed by its Vice-Chancellor on similar grounds; 
at Visvabharati University, an eminent teacher, 
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well known in literary London, was assailed by 
students and nearly blinded. In Delhi, the 
students of the University, protesting against 
railway fares, obstructed the movements of the 
trains and disrupted the schedules. In the 
Osmania University, the students demanded 
representation in the University Senate. In Agra, 
one University student was killed by other 
University students in connection with elections 
to the Student Union. In Aligarh, things are 
always on the boil. And in Calcutta—with its 
one hundred thousand students at the University 
and its affiliated colleges—the turbulence of the 
students is so severe, so difficult to manage, 
that a temperate observer of life there, speaking 
of a very recent Calcutta University Convoca¬ 
tion, said that the “security measures taken 
against suspected mischiefs by students... will 
put to shame those taken during British rule 
in India;” while the circumspect Statesman said 
that “Though conditions have completely 
changed since an attempt was made in the early 
’^os on the life of a British Governor at a 
Convocation the authorities continue, eleven 
years after Independence, to enforce the same 
security measures.” 

Indiscipline 

A nd, op course, every year regularly 
_ at Convocation time, and sporadically 
throughout the rest of the session, whether 
“plain-clothes police sit among the professors 
and teachers” or not, you read, till it comes 
out of ybur cars, lengthy speeches by Governors, 
Chief Ministers, Cabinet Ministers of Centre 
and State, and Vice-Chancellors. They all say 
the same thing: the “indiscipline” of the 
students is a terrible thing. The younger genera¬ 
tion have lost the spirit of self-sacrifice which 
their fathers—and the speaker—had when 
young. They have no seriousness of purpose. 
They are at University only for vocational 
reasons, and not for love of learning. Their 
behaviour is a disgrace to their country; their 
teachers and elders have let them down. They 
are the victims of “changing social values”; 
they have lost faith in the old and found no 
faith in the new. 

Indian convocation oratory, like ceremonial 
oratory everywhere, is one of the ways which 
the human mind has found for coming to a 
complete rest, while words pour forth. Yet, 
there is something amiss among Indian students. 
There are undoubtedly some in the better 
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colleges, or in the following of the few outstand¬ 
ing scholars or scientists, who are as interested 
in their studies and as alert and curious as any 
undergraduates anywhere. Very many of them, 
however, are passively bewildered, many of 
them are angrily in arms against the order ruled 
by their elders. Not many of them seem to enjoy 
this stage of life or to accept what it offers, with 
some pleasure in the present and anticipation of 
more in the future. Throughout much of 
Northern and Eastern India, university and 
college students are frequently in a state of 
clamorous and often violent “indiscipline.” And 
in the West and South, where matters are a little 
better, restlessness is great and outbreaks are 
certainly not rare. 

T he Indian collegia n, like so many 
of his coevals elsewhere, is no zealously self- 
disciplined seeker after scientific and scholarly 
truth. Among the nearly one million Indian 
college and university students, eager-beavers 
are few, and genuinely aroused and aspiring 
intellects are very rare. The student’s mind does 
not reach towards his books, and the failing 
contact is, moreover, not usually masked by a 
simulated air of respectful interest. Mute sub¬ 
mission is the best he can offer, and even that 
not at all times. The lecture halls attended by 
Indian undergraduates and aspirants for the 
M.A. and LL.B. are often scenes of disorder— 
not always the organised rampageousness which 
attracts the worried attention of the President 
of the Republic, the Prime Minister, Governors 
and Chief Ministers of States, journalists, the 
University Grants Commission, Vice-Chancel¬ 
lors, Gandhian social workers, et al .—but the 
random individual disorder of shuffling feet, 
audible conversation, note-passing, and gestures 
of fearful bravado. Outside the lecture hall, but 
still within the academic compound, there are 
violently contested campaigns for election to 
office in the Student Union, tuggings to and 
fro, breathless denunciations, squabbles, scuffles, 
and even assassinations. “Student leaders” con¬ 
stantly present memorials to university and 
college authorities, regarding themselves as 
rulers of sovereign realms and as entitled to 
treat as equals or superiors with Deans and 
Vice-Chancellors. Closer to the public surface, 
and hence engaging wider attention, are 
ihe strikes, the screaming demonstrations, the 
banner-carrying processions and picketing, the 
hunger strikes, the physical combats with 
the police, the de-railing of tramcars and 
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overturning of buses, the smashing of furniture 
in examination halls, the cordons around the 
residence of the Vice-Chancellor, connivance 
with revolver journalists and local politicians, 
the organisation of scandal-mongery against 
teachers and administrators, and physical 
assaults on teachers. 

These drastic actions are undertaken on 
behalf of a variety of causes, many of which 
seem disproportionately slight in comparison 
with the passion and fashion of their espousal. 
The size of concessions on cinema or on bus, 
tram, or railway tickets; the refusal of university 
authorities to admit an unqualified person or 
the general admissions policy of the university; 
particular examination questions or the general 
severity of examination standards; the behaviour 
of a college porter or watchman; the alleged 
sexual conduct of teachers; the quality of food 
and service in college or university refectories; 
a statement by a teacher about the quality of 
an Indian poet; the fees to be paid by students; 
disciplinary measures taken by college or uni¬ 
versity authorities against particular students 
who have infringed a university or college rule; 
the conduct of the police in dealing with student 
demonstrations; the once projected Bihar- 
Bengal merger; the attachment of Bombay to 
Maharashtra—all and any of these can stir 
the students into remonstrances, slight or ex¬ 
treme. These are the pretexts for the outpouring 
of clamour and excitation. What actually makes 
the Indian student so responsive to these occa¬ 
sions, which are often grounds of reasonable 
grievance, is another matter. These are matters 
which lie more deeply in the nature of the 
present-day Indian university system, and the 
situation of the young male in present-day 
Indian society. 

London Pattern 
he Indian university system to-day 
is an adaptation, more than one hundred 
years old, of the pattern of the University of 
London. Over seven hundred colleges are 
attached, by federation or affiliation, to the 
thirty-nine universities. The colleges which 
make up a university are often scattered over a 
wide territory. The universities are the syllabus¬ 
setting, examining, and degree-granting authori¬ 
ties. Most of the universities are supported by 
the provincial governments, but they receive 
substantial financial “non-recurrent capital 
grants’* from the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion, an estimable body modelled on the Uni¬ 


versity Grants-Committee of this country and, 
until very recently, directed by a most learned 
and imaginative former member of the Indian 
Civil Service. A small minority of the colleges 
are “Government colleges” and most of these 
are fairly respectable in the quality of their 
teaching staff; some are missionary colleges— 
these too have a respectable standard; the great 
majority arc “private”—ill-housed, impover¬ 
ished, miserably equipped, frightfully over¬ 
crowded. The latter provide the vast bulk of 
Indian undergraduate education. 

The colleges are nominally self-governing 
bodies, although their syllabi and the examina¬ 
tions which their students undergo are univer¬ 
sity functions. Their policies in recruitment of 
teaching staff are expected to conform with 
agreed university standards, but there are many 
a wink and nod at appointments which fall 
much below that standard. 

Indian universities and colleges, their faculties 
and departments, are crushingly hierarchical in 
constitution and in spirit. Practically all the staff 
teach according to syllabi in which they have had 
no hand and for examinations they did not share 
in setting. If they teach in Government colleges 
-which are among the best—they are treated 
like any civil servant, shifted about by the will 
of their suj>criors, wrapped up in official papers, 
tied up in red tape. If they are in “private" 
colleges, as most of them are, they live in con¬ 
gested oppression. Principals hire and harry, and 
they in turn fear the disapproving scrutiny of 
their governing bodies, who often have little 
interest in the quality of intellectual perform¬ 
ance of staff and students. 

Despite the concentration of authority, Indian 
colleges and universities boil and bubble with 
intrigue, in which political partisanship and 
internal animosities intensify each other and the 
general turmoil. There are elections to academic 
councils which provide the personnel of sub¬ 
committees, which in turn have at their disposal 
a certain amount of patronage. Indian teachers 
are injuriously ill-paid, and ordinarily their 
salaries must be supplemented by additional 
earnings from examinerships, supplementary 
offices, etc. They work long hours on boring 
tasks, and they seek the alleviations offered by 
promotion and petty perquisites. The hunger 
for these meagre indulgences, their general 
powerlessness, and the absence of serious intel¬ 
lectual and pedagogical interests in the great 
mass of teachers, enhance their preoccupations 
with internal university politics and the patron- 
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age which victory brings. Factions are formed, 
from which only a few hardily independent 
souls can withhold themselves. The chaos is 
further darkened by the intrusion of party and 
patronage politics from the lay governing 
bodies. The entry of outside powers who bring 
with them the skills and prizes of the political 
market-place exacerbates the rancour and dis¬ 
trust already so well-nurtured by misery, bore¬ 
dom, and hierarchy. The conflicts, such as that 
which continues unabatingly at the University 
of Lucknow, draw in nearly everyone. The 
proper objects of academic life are lost in the 
excitement of the unceasing contest for advan¬ 
tage and survival. A veritable bear garden is 
the result; and the situation of the Hindu 
University of Banaras, one of the older universi¬ 
ties of India, is symbolic if not quite typical. 
At the time of the deliberations of the Banaras 
University Enquiry Committee, appointed by 
the President of the Republic, there were 
twenty-three litigations before Courts of Justice 
to which the University of Banaras was a party. 
Fourteen of these involved teachers or principals. 
of colleges; one concerned appointments to two 
lectureships in Hindi; another, appointments to 
readerships in the College of Mining and Tech¬ 
nology; another, the appointment of the 
Treasurer of the University; another, the sale 
of old newspapers and periodicals from the 
University Library; and so on. 

Remote Teachers 
he readiness of Indian college and 
university teachers to turn themselves into 
academic politicians stands in intimate relation 
to their characteristic numbness in the presence 
of intellectual matters. The teaching burden is 
extremely heavy; the level of teaching is exces¬ 
sively elementary; and the technique of lecturing 
at “dictation speed” and the unresponsiveness 
of the students make it almost impossible for 
teaching to be a pleasure to teacher or taught. 
The remoteness of the teacher from the student, 
and, in the more volcanic universities and 
colleges, actual fear of the students, deprive 
teaching and study of one of their greatest 
charms. Classes are extremely large—even a 
“tutorial” seminar for advanced students might 
have forty members. Teachers have no rooms in 
which to meet students or to do any work of 
their own. Their own homes are usually too 
crowded; and there is, in any case, no tradition 
to invite a student home for a meal or tea. 
Neither teacher nor student would be at ease 
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in such a situation, neither would have pleasure 
in the other’s company. 

The tradition of independent research, yielding 
the pleasures of intellectual curiosity and par¬ 
ticipation in the wider community of the in¬ 
tellectual concerned, still has no deep roots in 
India; and those in whom it lives encounter 
persistent obstacles in the jealousy of older 
colleagues, the obstructiveness of administrators, 
and the generally dispiriting atmosphere of 
the institution. There are men of excep¬ 
tional fortitude who survive all this and who 
do admirable work as teachers, scientists, and 
scholars. Most, however, yield to the forces 
of demoralisation. College and university 
teachers hear repearedly that they have fallen 
away from the tradition of the guru and the 
high ideals of the 19th and the first part of the 
present centuries. They believe politicians look 
on them as clerks and idlers. Not many can 
survive in this unnourishing environment. The 
warmth and humanity of the Indian academic 
man, accordingly, shrivel; his libido finds its 
gratification outside of leaching and research. 
And, as so often happens in other universities, 
academic intrigue, not always even ostensibly 
on behalf of academic things, fills the time and 
drowns the conscience of die man in whom still 
lives some dim if fading awareness of the intel¬ 
lectual obligations of the university teacher. 

An appeasement of conscience, among some 
of the better elements on these academic battle¬ 
fields, is rendered easier by the intervention 
of cxtra-academic powers and interests into 
academic life. The State Governments are re¬ 
sponsible for the recurrent expenses of all but 
four Indian universities. The Governor is 
usually Chancellor, and the Vice-Chancellor is 
usually chosen by a politician. Politicians on 
the governing bodies, as well as some who are 
not, often regard universities as pawns in the 
games of the political parties and factions. These 
politicians make themselves into objects of 
academic suppliance. They move easily in a 
medium of patron and client, and they are very 
eager to take advantage of their position to use 
the universities to enhance their own dignity 
and to widen the patronage at their disposal. 
The Universities of Uttar Pradesh are the chief 
exhibits of this intertwinement of the political 
and the academic. The closure of the Universi¬ 
ties of Allahabad, Lucknow, and Banaras was, 
in part, a response to the ramifications of poli¬ 
ticians' shenanigans. 
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The tumult within the staff, aggravated by 
the intervention from above and outside, does 
not cease at the line which separates staff from 
students. In some institutions, staff members of 
one faction have instigated student action 
against staff members of the rival faction. Even 
if there were not such deliberate agitation of the 
students by staff members, the unseemly goings- 
on could not be kept from the students. The 
students learn of the dissensions in the staff from 
clerical employees, from younger staff members, 
from post-graduate students. They sense what is 
happening—especially the delinquents among 
them, who possess the instinctive perception of 
trouble which is native to their kind. 

The students hear of litigations between staff 
and university or college authorities. The 
students are in any case eager, with half their 
minds, to think ill of their betters, whom their 
other experiences give them no grounds for 
respecting; rumours of conflicts within the staff 
excite the students and give them a sense of 
being present at something dramatic and chal¬ 
lenging. Their own aggressiveness is called forth 
by their proximity to this sometimes muffled, 
sometimes open uproar. 

Indian students— no less, perhaps even a little 
more, than students elsewhere—are responsive 
to charismatic teachers. They are drawn to 
teachers who are expansive and enthusiastic, 
who seem to know what they are about, who 
are selflessly devoted to something beyond their 
own private concerns. The Indian readiness to 
be “devoted to a cause” attracts their rebellious¬ 
ness I It is scarcely less capable of attracting 
them to a teacher whose cause is teaching and 
the intellectual life. But such teachers, rare 
anywhere, are terribly rare in India, where the 
mass of college and university teachers have 
come to feel that they are regarded as a caste 
of untouchables. The insulted and injured, if 
they cannot rise to saintliness, can become 
malicious, distrustful, uninterested, and un¬ 
interesting. The student responds in an 
appropriate manner. 

Linguistic Troubles 
s f o a e the Second World War, when there 
were only 125,000 Indian college and 
university students, they came from relatively 
comfortably situated middle-class families. Their 
fathers were educated men, lawyers and doctors 
or government officials or teachers, or they 
were fairly prosperous landowners. The sons of 


clerks, shopkeepers, poor cultivators, did not 
often go to college. All this has now changed. 
The middle class, which had its troubles before 
Independence, has been afflicted by the infla¬ 
tion; and its members’ offspring face even more 
difficult prospects than they faced before. The 
offspring of the lower middle classes, the sons 
of peasants, are now much more likely to be 
found among the nearly one million college 
and university students than was the case two 
or three decades ago. Students are beginning to 
come now from lower castes, although there 
are still very few from tile lowest castes and 
classes. They come, too, to a greater extent 
from villages and countryside than their pre¬ 
decessors of a quarter of a century ago. From 
their rural background, they bring a greater 
readiness to participate in politics, since in the 
countryside politicians invoke their aid more 
frequently than they do in the towns, where 
large numbers of educated persons are available 
for the tasks of political campaigns. 

These changes mean also that the students 
come from families with less of the traditional, 
indigenous, or Westernised respect for learning. 
They come from families where English has 
been less spoken—not that it is often the house¬ 
hold language of many Indian homes—and less 
well spoken and understood. Neither modern 
learning nor English as the language of modern 
learning has furnished their minds before 
coming up from secondary school. Their en¬ 
vironment has been less sophisticated than their 
predecessors’. The new type of student is more 
of a stranger in the collegiate and university 
environment. He feels less at ease there. His 
poorer linguistic equipment also places him in 
a very difficult situation. 

The present generation of students has 
usually had only four years of English, in 
contrast with seven years of English of the pre- 
Independence students. Many more of then) 
have gone to secondary schools where they 
were instructed through their own local Indian 
language rather than in English. In most of the 
higher educational institutions of India, English 
remains the medium of instruction, particularly 
above the intermediate level. The Indian student, 
especially the North Indian student from rustic 
Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, whose mother tongue 
is Hindi, has tq read English textbooks, work 
through set books in English, listen to lectures 
in English, write essays in English, and take 
his examinations in English—-although each of 
these requirements is being increasingly quali- 
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ficd. He cannot read rapidly, he cannot speak 
fluently, he writes painfully. He sees the learn¬ 
ing of the world through his fragmentary 
English. This alone would be enough to put 
him into a perpetual state of uneasiness and 
bewilderment and to blur his contact with the 
objects of his studies. What can be worse for 
a sensitive, already sufficiently uneasy young 
person than to force him to carry on his public, 
intellectual life in a language which he under¬ 
stands with difficulty and in which he expresses 
himself only with embarrassment and inhibi¬ 
tion? Colleges and regions in which students 
come up from secondary school with a better 
command of English seem to be less troubled 
by withdrawal and rebellion than the colleges 
and universities of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, 
where the prospective ascendancy of Hindi has 
led to a premature relaxation of standards of 
English teaching. 

I t i*s no better in those colleges where 
the decision has been made to conduct in¬ 
struction in the regional language. Not only are 
the teachers often hampered in expressing them¬ 
selves on academic subjects in the language 
which they use for domestic and convivial pur¬ 
poses; but, for the most part, the required books 
remain English. The poor 'student is then caught 
between the further debilitation of his already 
weak English, accentuated by the prospect of its 
demise in India, and the persisting need to 
master English textbooks. Not much intellectual 
curiosity can survive these anguishing experi¬ 
ences. The effort to free him from dependence 
on English textbooks provides no improvement. 
The vernacular textbooks are usually commis¬ 
sioned to hacks even poorer than the usual 
writers of textbooks; their products are a hasty 
patchwork which no one can respect. 

From his uninteresting, uncomfortable studies, 
the student’s mind turns more readily to 
the student community. What a feast awaits 
his battered spirit there! The Student Union, 
coffee-houses, political agitation —these offer the 
healed excitement of conflict, the legitimation 
of his abstention from attendance at lectures, 
the opportunity to shout and caper, and to roar 
out his dissatisfaction with this repulsive world 
which he never made and of which it is so 
hard for him to be a happy member. 

Student unions are usually alleged to provide 
a safety-valve for youthful rambunctiousness, a 
field of harmless exercise in organising talents, 
and even a training-ground for civil virtues. Of 


course, this is a stuffy elders’ view. They are, in 
fact, usually the domain of an active minority 
of ambitious youths, but no harm comes from 
them and even some pleasure. Still, they do 
provide some facilities for reading and games. 
In India, however, the Student Unions are 
rather extreme in their capacity to ignite cheer¬ 
lessly burning passions. They provide little 
opportunity for anything except politics: read¬ 
ing and games rooms are bare of contents; 
lounges are uncomfortable. But there is room 
for meetings and agitation. Campaigns for 
office in the Unions are infected with caste 
rivalries as well as the cleavages among the 
student followers of the political parties, par¬ 
ticularly the parties of the extreme right and 
left. Office is highly prized, and much energy 
and money are expended to attain it. The 
sources of the funds are mysterious—recently 
there have been allegations that foreign em¬ 
bassies are among them—but whatever the 
sources, they are sometimes rather lavish by 
Indian standards. The introduction into this 
atmosphere—which would be agitated even if 
left to itself—of the rancours of dispute within 
the teaching staff, and the ambitions of political 
parlies, aggravates the situation. 

To this unsalubrious scene must be added 
another clement: the students who won’t leave 
die college, either because they have not taken 
their degrees or because they just like hanging 
about the college. One comes, from time to 
time, across these cases reminiscent of 19th- 
century Russia, of “eternal students:” men in 
their late twenties and thirties who—because 
they fear the vengeance of their examiners, or 

because they fear the outside world, or for 

* 

worse motives—live on in the university or 
college hostels, not registered, not studying, 
having nothing academic about them except 
their residence and their associates. Older, 
tougher, more ingenious, often seductively 
attractive, these “professional” students are 
often the catalysts who agitate lambs into lions. 

The regular students arc not simply victims 
of this odd breed of men. There are always a 
few of the regular students who are more 
desperate, more excitable, more daring, more 
aggressive than most of the rest. It is they who 
often take the lead in walking out of the 
examination hall in protest against difficult 
questions, who attempt to pull the others out 
with them as they go, who take the initiative 
in upsetting or breaking benches, and even 
setting the premises on fire. They are the more 
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inflammatory, the first to denounce their 
teachers, to express grievances against the order 
prevailing inside and outside their college or 
university. Their example resounds in many a 
render young heart. 

Poverty 

o trace the predisposition which reaches 
out to this resonance takes us far beyond 
the university and the college, far beyond the 
poor, bedraggled, resentful, and embittered 
teachers, past the bewilderment of the student 
who cannot comprehend or is bored and frus¬ 
trated by what he must study. It takes us in 
one direction to the wider reaches of present- 
day Indian society; and, in another, into the 
centre of the Indian family and of Indian 
religious traditions. 

The poverty of India is no less present in the 
colleges than elsewhere. Many of the students 
live in a state of anxiety-ridden poverty, unable 
to pay the modest charges for their hostel rooms 
or digs, unable, regularly, to raise the price of 
simple meals. The Indian student is infinitely 
worse off than the British students, who thrive 
complainingly on relatively generous grants by 
public bodies, or than the American student, 
who goes nearly feelessly to a state university 
or who enjoys scholarships to private colleges 
and universities, and who can so frequently 
find remunerative part-time employment to 
maintain a car and a flat. The Indian student, 
when he is hard-pressed financially, must worry 
about where he can cadge or borrow; he must 
avoid the bursar’s accusing eye; he must lower 
his already sparse standard of living, and then 
worry again. All this anxiety has no surcease. 
The Indian student, in so far as he thinks about 
the future, has no relief in prospect. Plain un¬ 
employment among graduates in the first few 
years after the receipt of the degree, and mal- 
cmployment thereafter, are widespread enough 
to attenuate the already sufficiently tenuous 
sense of vocation of the young Indian male, and 
to cause him to turn his worried mind towards 
the immediate delights of denunciation and 
resistance against his elders. 

India is not the home of a vocational ethic 
such as Max Weber discerned in the Protestant 
sects of Europe and America. There is no great 
devotion to a vocational task, little love and 
honour for achievement in a task. Whatever the 
source of this—it derives some sustenance from 
the unattachedness to the empirical world of 
which articulate Indians so often speak as "our 


specifically Indian form of non-attachment”— 
it is surely accentuated by the scarcity of voca¬ 
tional opportunities which offer rewards of 
income and status and which permit the satis¬ 
faction of achievement. India’s economy cannot 
provide enough administrative and intellectual 
posts for the rapidly swelling body of degree- 
holders. It could not do so before the Second 
World War; and since then the number of college 
and university students has increased eightfold. 
No economy in the world has expanded rapidly 
enough to accommodate such an increase in an 
already excessively large number of aspirants for 
professional, technical, and administrative posts. 
Nor is the situation made any easier by the fact 
that the majority of every year’s output of 
graduates has passed through arts and law 
courses which have few effective claims on pro¬ 
spective employers. It should be pointed out, 
however, that technologists and scientists are also 
un- and mal-cmployed. 

T his characteristic unbalance of 
the Indian social structure—of an educa¬ 
tional output incommensurate with the absorp¬ 
tive capacity of the economy—is paralleled by 
another unbalance which seems equally con¬ 
tributory to the rcstiveness and indiscipline of 
the Indian college and university student. This 
is the inarticulation between certain changes in 
marriage customs in India and the relatively 
unchanged relations of the sexes in the middle 
class. In India, the age of marriage of middle- 
class males has risen in the present century, 
and the great mass of students are unmarried. 
This change in the customary age of marriage 
has not been attended by a corresponding 
change in die relations between unmarried 
males and females in the period left vacant by 
the risen age of marriage. When the age of 
marriage was earlier, the young Indian male 
was able to have sexual intercourse under con¬ 
ditions provided by convention and custom! 
The Indian student nowadays ordinarily has no 
opportunity for legitimate sexual intercourse; his 
own residential condidons and the security con¬ 
trol exercised over young women in colleges 
block his way, even if he wished to have it 
illegidmatcly. Furthermore, he has nearly as 
little opportunity for the erotic gratifications of 
holding hands, caressing, kissing, or the mere 
presence of young women. Young Indian 
women are still carefully guarded by their 
parents and wardensj^nd, although the sons are 
permitted sufficient freedom to be able to prowl 
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about, and, in the titillating atmosphere of the 
big city, even to whistle at girls, the young 
women are kept under lock and key. They are 
too shy; and, even if they were not, the young 
men are too uncertain of themselves. 

The gap between pubescence and marriage has 
not been successfully filled in any society; but in 
the West, certain traditions and institutions 
have arisen which provide, in at least a sublimated 
form, a modicum of sexual gratification—to say 
nothing of the now moderately widespread prac¬ 
tice of occasional pre-marital sexual intercourse. 
India has developed practically nothing of these. 
Pre-marital sexual intercourse is probably still 
very infrequent, and the various types of erotic 
conviviality have still to find their form. The 
sexual dispositions are certainly alive, but they 
must work in a “sexual vacuum.” There arc no 
objects to which they can attach themselves. 
There is a little homosexuality but probably not 
very much. There are no “girl friends,” and, 
unlike* the case of their coevals of fifty years ago, 
there is no wife to whom to feel the pressure of 
obligation, if not, at first, of affection. There is so 
little to bind the youth into a pleasing or com¬ 
pelling routine. 

His family situation is not much different. 
The Indian family still remains very hier¬ 
archical; but the college or university student 
lives outside its sphere. Either he is away from 
home, living in a hostel, or, even if he spends 
the nights at home, most of the day and evening 
are spent out of it—at college, at the Union, in 
a coffee-house, or wandering about the town. 
The burdensomeness of the authority of father, 
uncle, and elder brother is evaded, and a silent 
protest thereby registered. 

T he Indian student, who lives in a 
dense culture, renowned for its authori¬ 
tativeness, is like youth everywhere: a rebel at 
heart. He is no Prometheus, no solitary rebel. 
He is not a Byron or a deRozio. The mass of 
the students would never come forward into 
the arena of agitation unless there were a few 
who showed that it could be done with im¬ 
punity. Once the example is there, then aggres¬ 
siveness, otherwise freely floating and objectless, 
takes definite form. 

There is enough in Indian society—or in any 
society, for that matter—to generate aggressive 
impulses. The family system, with its prepon¬ 
derance of the elders; the choicelessness of the 
major spheres of life {i.c., marriage and voca¬ 
tion); the hierarchical educational system—all 
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engender hidden resistances which remain sup¬ 
pressed as long as the authorities against whom 
they are directed remain firmly authoritative. 

This, however, is not the case in much of 
India to-day. In the South, the traditional pat¬ 
terns of family life, belief, and authority have 
survived more fully. In the rest of India, 
authority to-day is not so severely hierarchical 
as it would have to be in order to command 
submission. It cannot be. Whatever its awk¬ 
wardness in mood, it is deeply permeated by 
liberalism. Those at the very top of the univer¬ 
sities can no longer be completely oligarchical, 
even when they behave oligarchically. They are 
inhibited psychologically and culturally from 
within, and hindered constitutionally from with¬ 
out. They are still hierarchical; but they are not 
so unchallengedly, and they are not in a position 
to suppress their student challengers. Indeed, they 
are sometimes actually afraid of them. 

Authority, which—out of either principled 
liberalism, internal division, fear, or incom¬ 
petence, or a mixture of all of these—is unable 
or unwilling to impose itself, appears to the 
Indian student as weak authority. A weak 
authority exercised by the hesitant, the divided, 
the corrupt, the derogated, and the unworthy is 
no curb on the rebelliousness in the heart of the 
Indian student. The hesitation of university and 
college authorities to respond to often legitimate 
student desires, and their sometimes cowardly 
alacrity to yield when threatened with open 
indiscipline, further discredit these authorities. 
The remoteness of this weak authority, its 
bureaucratic impersonality, its lack of convic¬ 
tion as to its own validity, do not satisfy the 
need of the Indian youth for a unitary, immedi¬ 
ately present, integral, and morally pure 
authority. Where, as in the South, the authority 
of the older generation has retained some of its 
traditional qualities, and the youth has not 
been given the opportunity to escape from its 
ascendancy, indiscipline has not been so common 
as elsewhere in the country. 

I t is often said in India, by those who 
comment on the academic scene, that the 
present generation of college and university 
teachers are a poor lot. They are contrasted 
wholly unfavourably with the gurus of the past, 
who took their students to themselves, guided 
their lives, enveloped them wholly and securely 
in their authority, which was at once personal 
and transcendent. This disparagement expresses 
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the inarticulate feelings of the Indian student 
about those who rule him. 

Jesuit institutions in India are notoriously 
strictly governed, and they practically never 
have troubles with discipline. The selfless 
devotion of their ordained teachers does as much 
to establish their moral ascendancy as their 
swift repressiveness. The Indian student will 
respond positively to the stern and determined 
authority which knows its own mind and is 
morally self-confident. He will respond to 
solicitous authority of self-evident moral in¬ 
tegrity. He will not accept authority which dis¬ 
credits itself by indifference, remoteness, un¬ 
certainty, and moral spottiness. That, unfortu¬ 
nately, appears to the Indian student—and not 
by any means incorrectly—to be the outlook of 
his teachers, their academic superiors, and the 
politicians who govern the country and mix in 
their affairs in the same style. Very few colleges 
are successful in implanting a sense of im¬ 
personal corporate loyalty in their students. The 
few which do—like St. Stephen’s in Delhi, 
Elphinstone in Bombay, Madras Presidency and 
Christian Colleges, and some others—do so 
because of the selfless devotion and the obvious 
probity of their teaching staffs and senior 
administrators. 

Sadlius without a Cause 

I NDIA, IN THE DEEPEST SENSE, is not a 
wholly modern society. The educated youth 
of India face difficulties in living in a modern 
society, corporately organised, within which the 
individual chooses friends and spouse and occu¬ 
pation or profession, and lives in a diversified 
network of personal and corporate relationships. 
The boring life of adulthood does not attract 
lively, tender-spirited youths anywhere in the 
world—even in Britain, where they settle down, 
in time, like nowhere else. In India, too, adoles¬ 
cence and youth resist the machinery which 
makes dull, tough adults out of soft youths— 
and in India, they come up to college and 
university earlier than in the West. The 
resistance is all the greater in Indian youths 
because the life of the householder—the second 
asratna —has been the most transformed in the 
partial modernisation of Indian society. That 
is not a stage which he wishes to enter, as R. K. 
Narayan has shown so often and so well in his 
affectionate books on Indian youth (and above 
all in The Bachelor of Arts). The path of the 


sadhti is still trodden by a few, but its traces 
beckon to many minds. The path of the resistant 
to British rule was a variant of the sadhu's 
path, and it was trodden by many and for a 
long time; in the decade from 1907 to 1917, of 
186 persons arrested for revolutionary actions, 
68 were students. Now that the British no 
longer rule, the same impulses still move in the 
young men, but without the great "cause” 
which justified their "self-sacrificial” with¬ 
drawal from routine preparation for a life of 
adult responsibility. (Indiscipline is much rarer 
—but not by any means unknown—in medical 
and technological colleges, which, unlike the 
arts and law faculties, draw young persons with 
a little more than average vocational aspiration 
and a little more confidence that their aspira¬ 
tions will find a place for realisation in a 
modern Indian social structure. Also important 
is the fact that classes are smaller, equipment 
is more adequate, and supervision is closer in 
these “professional schools.”) 

The college and the university are the first 
way-stations on the road to this modern world, 
so uninviting, so unrewarding, so unprotecting. 
They are encountered when the aspirations 
towards individual existence are in most tender 
embryo, when the fears of harshness and cold¬ 
ness are most timorous, and when resistance to 
the impositions of authority is most strenuous. 
A mind which cannot attach itself to intellectual 
objects, a libido which is prevented from attach¬ 
ing itself to sexual objects, a spirit which resents 
the burden of familial discipline and resists 
incorporation into modern impersonal adult 
institutions—what direction can it take except 
rebellion, blind, causeless rebellion? 

The turbulence of the Indian student is not 
the product of the tradition of the Civil 
Disobedience movement in which Indian 
students playetl such a great part in the first 
years of the twenties, the thirties, and the forties 
of the present century. Rather, the revet sc is 
true. The participation of the Indian student 
in the Civil Disobedience movement was a 
product of the disposition to refuse to be in¬ 
volved in the world of impersonal bureaucratic 
rule. It was a sort of truancy which manifested 
a deeper discomfiture. That discomfiture was 
the early product of India’s movement from a 
primordial traditional condition into a modern 
large-scale civil order. It is against this that the 
Indian student is protesting; and the end of 
the protest is not in eight. 
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Our German Trouble 

Some Critical (and Self-critical) Remarks of a German Philosopher 


I t 1 1 i s freedom and peace that we seek 
then wc must meet on a ground of truth 
that is beyond all factions and standpoints, 
all our determinations and decisions. If it is 
free and truthful that we become then wc 
return permanently to this common ground, 
for it is there that we remain linked together 
even when wc are opponents. Truthfulness 
does not lie principally in content but rather 
in the form in which it. is conceived, in the 
manner of its exhibition and discussion: in 
the intellectual style of reason. Such truth¬ 
fulness ceases with the isolation of obstinate 
minds, or where there is spiritual blindness 
and mental deafness, where there is a break¬ 
down of communication. This, alas, is to be 
observed daily. 

Throughout the whole of the politically 
free world, our greatest danger is untruth. 
Of course, I do not mean to say that the so- 
called free world is really free to-day; faced 
with total domination it has no more than a 
'privileged chance of becoming free, and it 
will only survive if it seizes this opportunity 
in real earnest. The idea of democracy, and 
its republican mode of government, threatens 
to disappear when popular institutions tend 
to become merely formal, and degenerate 
into instruments for manipulation by poli¬ 
ticians and economic interests. Nor do I 
mean to suggest that the economics of the 
free world are quite satisfactory. Our con 
temporary economic order, still in an ex 
panding phase, will surely have to alter 


fundamentally both its stiucturc and its 
ethos, once this process of expansion touches 
the narrowing frontiers of our present global 
divisions. 

To many this seems an insoluble problem. 
Temporary palliative measures—piece-meal 
planning, governmental interventions, special 
techniques of credit and finance- are serving 
“only to delay” the breakdown. Marxism 
anticipates unemployment and hunger, and 
nothing is to remain but a total, terroristic 
planned economy. As a protection against 
this, the dishonesty of thoughtless optimism 
oilers no help at all, as if boom days will go 
on and on, as if consumption can be in¬ 
finitely raised. Such a process of production 
and consumption is beginning to run wild; 
it is no longer creating a world in which 
man can feel at home; it does not really 
allow for any real ownership of genuine 
things. Since 1945, after the almost complete 
destruction of Germany, this process was 
able (with the well-known efficiency and 
will to-work of this people) to restore things 
as quickly and effectively as if nothing at all 
had happened. 

Hut the basis for this kind of drive is 
human beings whose existence becomes 
absorbed in the spiral of production and 
consumption; with lives caught between 
plcasurcless work and empty leisure, dis¬ 
tinguished only by the prestige of ever 
new acquisitions. In demand are radios, tele¬ 
vision, automobiles, tourism, elegant clothes, 
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social life, de luxe accommodations, etc. 
Everything must speedily change; a restless 
urge towards whatever is newest responds to 
the production-requirements of industry. 

Still, analyses of the degeneration of 
democracy and its economic process arc 
plentiful, and not a few writers have made 
the effort to stimulate countervailing forces 
in our freedom. 

W e Germans in particular have 
still to achieve our own integrity as 
a prerequisite of our new liberty. In the 
Federal Republic, after complete catastrophe, 
the most astonishing results have been 
achieved by energy and efficiency. There 
have been the contributions of both German 
capital and labour, and the sound, respon¬ 
sible, and practical policies of the Govern¬ 
ment’s economic authorities. There has been 
the foreign policy of the Chancellor, who 
has attained the relative sovereignty of the 
Federal Republic and has linked the nation 
with the West. The German Wirtschafts- 
wttnder and the establishment of a new 
State should not be underrated by spiteful 
criticism. 

But is this achievement by itself enough? 
Isn’t the essential thing still unaccomplished? 
Germany’s pride and confidence have been 
deceptive. So it is that Germans, beginning 
to take a bit of thought after so much labour 
(and not a little forgetfulness), have now 
been asking: Where does our sense of dis¬ 
satisfaction come from, this sense of deep 
untruthfulness? What is missing? What has 
been neglected? 

The few brief examples I should like to 
offer are in the form of simple statements, 
but they should more properly be under¬ 
stood as questions: 

/. Our political education has scarcely got 
under way, but it already seems to have 
been completely lost sight of amid election¬ 
eering propaganda. The very idea of demo¬ 
cracy demands contact between statesmen 
and people; without this, democracy exists 
only as a form of conflict among political 
parties, dedicated to the manipulation of the 
vote. But a genuinely free people participates 


in the guiding ideals and conceptions of a 
society, contributes towards shaping their 
intellectual form, and grounds their stability 
in its continuously active involvement in 
decisions. 

2. Truthfulness requires that a people have 
a general sense of the origins of the present 
German situation from the Hohenzollern 
Empire through the Weimar democracy to 
National Socialism. Only by means of a 
deliberate change in our political thinking 
will we be really able to* begin again from 
the beginning, only by remembering what 
has happened. To-day there are young Ger¬ 
mans who complain that in the schools in¬ 
struction in history stops short at World 
War I; they are beginning to doubt the 
honesty of their elders. But even young 
people ought to be told about the past; 
parents ought not to wish to protect- their 
children from terrible disclosures. Both truth 
and political education are the victims of 
our German amnesia. 

We Germans in the West are no dif¬ 
ferent from our fellow-countrymen in the 
East. Our political freedom is not of our 
own doing; their tyranny in the East is not 
their own fault. We in the West received 
freedom as a gift from the Conqueror; they 
had total domination superimposed. Both 
regimes have their basis in the will of 
occupying powers. 

In the West, by the will of the victors, we 
have been given the opportunity of demo¬ 
cracy, a democracy which did not emerge 
from some struggle for liberation; what was 
decreed for us at a time when we were 
simply a huddled mass of German survivors. 

Docs Germany yet know what freedom is?, 
Political liberty was created by Europeans in 
struggle; Kant once referred to “the events 
in Holland and Switzerland, in England and 
America,” as the “most important events in 
modern history.” To-day we Germans are 
only enjoying the political fruits of these 
events. But can we become true democrats? 
Up till now ours is only a superficial relation 
to democracy; it is a mere form of govern¬ 
ment, and has little to do either with hearts 
or minds. * 
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4. Germany has not found its way to any 
kind of new political conception, and as a 
result our people are guided instead by 
fictions taken over from the past. 

At one time we had a Prussian Klein- 
deutschland , Bismarck’s State which, under 
the title of the “Second Empire,” untruth¬ 
fully linked itself with the first medixval 
Empire. This State, erroneously called a 
“Zweites Reich,” brought us neither political 
freedom nor enlightenment, but did result 
in a most astounding economic prosperity 
based on technological leadership, in a 
splendoured (if a-political) liberal attitude 
towards many things, in magnificent 
scientific achievements, and in an eclectic 
culture. A lustre surrounds the memory of 
this epoch. But its deceptiveness was early 
recognised by Nietzsche (and a few others), 
and ft was finally voiced with great bitter¬ 
ness by the historian Theodor Mommsen in 
his moving “Political Testament.” Is the 
Bismarckian State altogether a thing of the 
past? We continue to live in Germany as 
though it could once again become a reality. 
We allow the ghosts of ffie past to haunt our 
present scene; and they prevent us from 
understanding our real dangers and our true 
possibilities. 

Our contemporary political nationalism is 
unfortunate, for what is urgently needed is 
the federation of all European States, large 
and small. 

5. Both our two great German political 
parties are based on something fallacious and 
untruthful. One, founded on a theory of 
Marxism which it has long ago abandoned, 
has been in great confusion. The other party 
is no less so, calling itself Christian, although 
no political party could possibly be founded 
on Biblical religiosity. 

If there were to be a growth of a genuine 
political self-education in Germany the two 
major parties would cease to be involved in 
Weltanschauung. They would remain re¬ 
publican and libertarian, but their quarrels 
would become a frank matter of politics and 
personality. The people would no longer be 
duped. There would cease to be a general 
dissatisfaction with the parties and their 


alien tentacular grip on public office. At 
election time we should lose the feeling of 
being forced to choose reluctantly between 
two evils. Opposition might become a factor 
of co-operation and responsibility. Political 
problems must emerge from the actual course 
of events, and not be fabricated to fit an 
electioneering strategy. 

What a great prospect it would be if Ger¬ 
many’s Social Democrats could continue to 
free themselves from the dogma of a Marxist 
Weltanschauung, if they could really face up 
to the world situation and associate them¬ 
selves with a bi-partisan foreign policy, if 
they could bring themselves to accept in prin¬ 
ciple the economic policies which have made 
the Wirtschajtsumnder possible, and if they 
could now, with all their passion for social 
justice, dedicate themselves—not in order to 
promote a struggle between classes which no 
longer exist—but to help resolve the real 
work-a day problems of post-war Germany. 

And if, too, on the other side, the German 
Conservatives could free themselves from 
any superficial thoughts of a restoration and 
shake loose from official confessional patron¬ 
age, if they could come to respect the 
motives of socialist principles and plans for 
specific social-democratisation and still make 
the nation as a whole conscious that without 
the spiritual and intellectual traditions of 
Greek and Roman antiquity, and of the 
Bible, the very substance of our civilisation 
would cease to exist.... 

C an we Germans, then, find a new 
will and idea for our new community? 
Can we confront ourselves truthfully and 
manage to distinguish between those ances¬ 
tors who are to guide us and those who have 
contributed to ruin ? 

On the territory of the medixval empire 
with its Germanic dialects and language, we 
have to-day not only Austria, the western 
Federal Republic and the eastern German 
Democratic Republic, but also Holland and 
Switzerland which, like Austria, succeeded 
by will and good fortune in avoiding being 
drawn into the Prussian Kleindcutschland. 
Historic Germany, with what we like to call 
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die deutsche Substanz, has manifested itself 
politically in a variety of different forms. 

Our deepest sense of what we are cannot 
become identified with the politics of a par¬ 
ticular German state. What an historic dis¬ 
continuity there has been! Germany moved 
from one catastrophe to another, and clearly 
what was once possible for Romans and 
(in more recent times) for Englishmen is 
not conceivable for Germans. Least of all 
can our consciousness be linked with 
the ephemeral Bismarckian State, whose 
spiritual, intellectual, political, and moral 
pretensions were so honoured by dishonest 
historians. 

The quest for Germany must begin with 
its pre-political substance—with our lan¬ 
guage, our mind, our homeland. And it is 
out of these age-old original things that the 
specific tasks of government are set. 

It may be that there is little future for the 
national state. People as a whole are becom¬ 
ing more and more a-political. But the 
political self-consciousncss of the individual 
citizen is State-oriented, and his freedom is 
dependent on constitutional guarantees. To 
be a member of a state is a matter of politics, 
but not belonging to a people. The vitality of 
peoples may increase in our world, though 
they may still carry on a concentrated life 
in one spot. States are bound together terri¬ 
torially, peoples are not. Individual English¬ 
men, Chinese, Germans, Jews, etc., may in 
the course of generations even come to trans 
form the bases of nations and states. 

Our German trouble has been our failure 
to achieve any unifying a-political self- 
consciousness beside which the state might 


be considered as something separate and 
apart. Nor is there any hope—when Ger¬ 
mans are basking in optimistic fictions tem¬ 
pered by bursts of stolid anxiety, when our 
people go on, thoughdessly, improving their 
material living standards. I would prefer to 
find despair abroad in our land, at least in 
the form of the kind of anger and grim 
laughter which conceal a hidden love— 
because the object of the love they still bear 
within them seems to be lost. Our last cen¬ 
tury of history was a very Questionably thing, 
but I am thinking of our historic background 
of a thousand years, and it is here that a 
new basis of truthfulness has to be found. 

T here are sceptics who are convinced 
that little that we know is true, and 
consider themselves realists, even pessimists, 
for in the last analysis they see nothing but 
tragedy and chaos and irrelevant utopianism. 
Theirs is the familiar thesis: This is how 
men are, and this is how they have always 
been, nor can they ever be any different. 

If this is a discouraging view, it is neither 
demonstrable nor irrefutable. But it is by 
human decisions and not by mental abstrac¬ 
tions that the course of life is determined. 
He whose hope is for human reason knows 
as well as the sceptics (and the realists and 
the pessimists) how much of the world is 
governed by the lie, but he also knows the 
magnetism of reasonableness. 

Who knows the meaning of the universe, 
or where it is going? Perhaps it is only the 
purity of this not-knowing which makes 
possible that which we call truth or reason 
or the service of God. 



Three Poems by Alan Ross 


DRIVING 

Asphalt through green, the road 
Is open behind and ahead, 

The car, too, cruising at fifty, 

Dusk sifting the hedges 
And the sulphurous 
Air subsiding, gone flat 
In the musk that hits us, 

Cowparsley and mossroses, 

Again sentient, nosing the verges. 

Open country, known like a hand 
Held often but rarely examined, 

And in my reflector the view 
Continuing behind, though new, 

Seen the other way round, 
Disconcerting—a defiance of logic 
That asserts we cannot be both 
Going and coming, 

And must look one way at a time. 

Villages at evergreen moorings, 

Spatters of corn, and now the sky blurring 
And deepening, so no more 
Can be gained from the mirror. 

I switch on the radio, 

Relax. But soon, closing up fast 
Behind me, headlamps tearing 
My Indian-inked mirror, 

A car I had given up for lost 

MARK MY WORD 

If letters spelled out on the page 
Can conjure up the wanted image, 

Then let all the others go, 

The written wish will make it so, 

The object undetected grow. 

Hold the paper to the light. 

In spaces where the echoes slurred, 

A message that at first was blurred, 

Resolves itself; the white 
Areas now mark my word. 


MIRROR 

Miles back in the traffic, 

Dazzles and blinds. We resume the old frolic, 
Two magnetised cars whose drivers, 

Once at some lights, exchanged glances 
And were indestructably 
Linked, though often obscured 
By intruders or darkness, 

Or simply the recognition 
That elusiveness, disappearance from view, 

Were laws of the game. 

I slow, and she does the same, 

Her pale hair illuminated 
By headlamp whose flames 
Bore at my back 

And burn. 1 smile, while iny foot 
Depresses the pedal. At eighty 
I finally lose her, 

Though her profile pursues like a tune. 

There’s nothing to look back for. 

Ahead salt air, the great paw 
Of black hills. A horn moon 
In blue velvet whose softness 
Both warms and traps— 

We share these still. Yet my eyes 
Over and again stray to the mirror, 

Drawn by no image 
Save recurrent blanks only I recognise. 


A STONE'S THROW 

Choose a stone with a polish 
As smooth on it as an olive, 

Wrap it carefully in vineleaves, 

Take aim and throw; 

On whom it lands you will bestow 
The indestructible flavour of yourself, 
Which nothing will ever demolish 
No matter how bitterly each grieves. 
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W hen I finished writing a book on 
the subject almost twenty years ago, 
little or no evidence was at hand to suggest 
that Romanticism had anything more to give. 
After the thorough debunking of the entire 19th 
century which we owed to the decades between 
world wars, it seemed reasonable to expect the 
end of Romantic diversification, to see emerging 
the outlines of a cultural consolidation akin in 
spirit to earlier classicisms. 

But the second World War and its aftermath 
showed that Romanticism had still one more 
charge in its belly. The events and implications of 
armed conflict reawakened the deep and vivid 
emotions that a time of peace, wit, and satire 
tends to repress. The ideas attached to this re-birth 
of feeling naturally bore upon the fate of the in¬ 
dividual and took the familiar form of a feud 
against society. Young and vigorous artists, with 
their clients and interpreters, quickly established 
as the mark of the sensitive a creed of total rebel¬ 
lion against western culture. The abstract, 
artificial hatred which is felt in war and which 
soon becomes real cruelty, informed these attacks 
on bourgeois life. One heard again the tones of 
romanticist anger, the scorn of Stendhal, 
Buchner, and Gautier; one was reminded of 
Julicn Sorel, Woyzec^, and the Preface to 
Mademoiselle de Maupin. 

At the same time the welfare state which arose 
out of the war brought into social existence still 
another wave of consumers desiring art—large 
numbers of people unfamiliar with the rebel 
tradition. Far from weary of the pleasures just 
brought within their reach, they were concerned 
chiefly to learn and to enjoy. For their sake mass 
journalism and public institutions turned cul¬ 
tural and educative. And inevitably, in this end¬ 
less task of introducing and commenting on the 
classics any genuine cultural change was again 
postponed. 

Yet the tendency of these two side-effects of 
war, the individualistic and the socialised, has 


proved to be not contradictory but harmonious 
and single: between them, ^unless I am much 
mistaken, it is ensuring the elimination not 
alone of Romanticist art and its sequels, but of 
all the high art of the last five centuries. The 
Romantic purpose, in other words, has come by 
the severest logic to end what it began, destroy¬ 
ing in its last effort all the romantic and classical 
forms that took their rise in the Renaissance. 

This final Romantic purpose I speak of has 
as yet no official name, though it is not entirely 
new. Trying to describe its beginnings in my 
book The Energies of Art , I ventured to call 
it “Abolitionism," to suggest its radical charac¬ 
ter: the revolutionary intention is no longer 
merely to shelve the past but- to erase it, and 
by doing this to produce in man a wholly new 
consciousness—not a new outlook upon the old 
makings of life, but a life made of a new 
substance. 

To effect the first part of this purpose, by 
declaring the past to be as wrong and absurd 
as the conventional present, the target aimed at 
in the latest critical theory is Art with a capital 
A. Art as such is to be destroyed. The aboli¬ 
tionist temper makes no distinction between, on 
the one hand, its hostility to past great works, 
and on the other its disgust with the uses to 
which all Art is being put in feeding the 
curiosity of the emancipated masses—through 
the incessant propaganda of museums and 
libraries, of mass-journalism and the cultural" 
industries that produce discs and reproduce 
paintings, and of the educational institutions, 
naive or fraudulent, that market the virtues of 
these commodities. 

T he most lucid interpreter of this aboli¬ 
tionist philosophy is Mr. Harold Rosen¬ 
berg, the art critic and champion of the so-called 
Action Painters. In their work Mr. Rosenberg 
sees the definitive break with tradition which 
earlier men fumblcd^half achieved, or retreated 
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from. The step forward consists in replacing the 
old artistic intention by an act—the act of paint¬ 
ing without preconception or intent. What 
results is a simple meeting between the materials 
and the painter’s “biography," thus abolishing 
the very idea of the “work of art.” This act, 
substituted for Art, takes away from painting 
its aesthetic properties, the last remaining bit 
of meaning after earlier revolutionists had 
removed moral properties and intellectual 
properties. Our critic says: 

The big moment came when it was decided to 
paint... just To Paint. The gesture on the 
canvas was a gesture of liberation, from Value— 
political, esthetic, moral. 1 

Mr. Rosenberg rejoices in this quietus of Art 
and in this he is backed by the arti—that is, 
by the actioneers themselves. One stumbles over 
their proper title, but with respect. For their 
words and attitudes arc not singular or whimsi¬ 
cal, :fnd in any case not negligible. One need 
not be a practitioner to see that “Artists” have 
painted themselves into a corner. There is 
nothing left for them to “say” in any manner 
that relies on mind. Every conceivable stance, 
all imaginable devices have been tried, com¬ 
bined, and parodied. The heedless prolonga¬ 
tions into our century of- the several Romantic 
styles, their dilution, overdevelopment, or self- 
conscious avoidance, have driven our most 
gifted men literally out of their minds and into 
the realm of gesture, where the most random is 
the truest. 

Nor Is this situation confined to the plastic 
arts. An experienced critic of new music, who 
is also a composer and a musicologist, Mr. 
Richard Goldman, supplies in a critique of 
Stravinsky’s latest work a confirmation of the 
view that the arts have come to rest in a Grand 
Central Terminal. Speaking of Stravinsky’s 
long search through the past for musical sub¬ 
stance that might still be fertile, Mr. Goldman 
concedes 

the inevitability, in our anxious and history¬ 
conscious age, of the artistic ransacking of the 
past in search of a companionship that Mozart 
and Beethoven no longer provide. They are not 
only too big for us, on a different scale, but 
represent a different relation to civilisation 


1 Harold Rosenberg, The Tradition of the New 
Horizon Press (New York, 1959), p. 30. 

J Musical Quarterly , April, i960. 

* For the historical sequences supporting this 
view, sec my Darwin, Marx, Wagner (Anchor 
hooks, New York, 1958). 
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Atid he considers the likelihood that “harmony 
is dead, that the composers of the 18th and 19th 
centuries have explored all the possibilities of 
what we have come to call traditional harmony, 
and that the composer to-day can add nothing 
to what they have left us.” This relation of past 
to present, taken together with the enormous 
verbalism that goes with the slightest of new 
works, leads the critic to conclude: 

I fear tlut [like Webern who “so analysed 
music that only style remains” | enough like- 
minded activists on the periphery of art will 
succeed in analysing music out of existence.* 

Mr. Goldman mentions in passing that 
Stravinsky may wind up exploring electronic 
music. The remark is a clue to the logical course 
dictated by the exhaustion of the past. It tells us 
of the abolitionists’ second purpose, which is to 
develop a new consciousness, pure and unheard 
of. So far, the sounds of electronic music are 
meaningless, like the drippings and droppings 
of the abstract expressionist and action painters, 
like the words and images that the beat poets 
seek to capture with a tape-recorder during their 
mind-less monologues or in the trances of drug- 
taking. The search is for materials absolutely 
disinfected from Art and ideas. Each kind of 
artist wants to come upon, overhear, or summon 
forth something that shall in no way be remem¬ 
bered literature, music, or painting. The suspen¬ 
sion of intent is to preclude in the “act” any 
habitual choosing of the material or censoring 
of the sensibility. The aim is to flee from the 
previously actualised and also from the prescient 
foreshadowing. It is a sacrificial effort, a true 
anti-mental education. 

T he social and political model of this 
programme is obvious. It is the dream of 
total revolution: to start with a fresh slate, to 
discard even the ghost of an echo of the past. 
Undoubtedly the temper, if not the doctrine, 
of Marxist Leninism lies behind much of this 
energy to achieve a liberating blankness; and 
in this too one can see the ultimate intensifica¬ 
tion of the original Romanticist idea: Marx’s 
abolitionism, based on Romantic premises,* 
leads logically to destroying any institution con¬ 
nected with the past. We thus arrive at the 
aesthetics of annihilation which best suit a cen¬ 
tury exasperated by two world wars and twenty 
abortive revolutions. 

Yet precisely because this exasperation is now 
magnified by the awareness of recurrent disaster. 
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a distinction has to be made between the first 
Romantics’ revolutionary animus and ours. 
Exasperation can be of the mind or of the senses 
or of both. The Romantics got rid of the burden 
of old art and old periwigs with senses fresh 
and eager for a world of experience which they 
knew existed just beyond the arbitrary barriers 
of classicism—physical nature, remote lands, 
barbaric centuries, the vocabulary of common 
words and feelings, the truths of private 
thought, the abysses of love, religion, and 
despair—in short, the varieties of experience as 
against the proprieties of reason and social life. 
Some romanticists did go on to explore the self 
with the aid of drugs, trances, and dreams, and 
they all systematically “worked” the materials 
and techniques of their arts. But by and large 
they enjoyed for their artistic purposes free 
access to great abundance. Their heroism lay in 
the struggle with society and with the riddle 
of the universe. But they did not have to strain 
for subject-matter, forms, or doctrines. They did 
not need to contrive a painting-machine to pro¬ 
duce unexpected designs, like our contemporary 
Jean Tinguely; or to record factory noises as 
the makings of music, like the composers of 
musique concrete. Nor did they feel impelled 
to rely on chance motions, scattered points, or 
number systems as a means of avoiding the 
dSju vu, as do some of our poets anil painters 
and serial composers. On the contrary, the first 
Romantics found a vast realm of sensation and 
imagination which the neglect or prohibitions 
of their predecessors had kept untouched—the 
realm which artists now agree is used up. 

The Romantics, moreover, went forth on their 
adventures with an expressive purpose that was 
by turns or together: moral, social, political, 
psychological, and esthetic. They were working, 
for the sake of new institutions, at an improved 
definition of Man. For we must not forget the 
most important fact about the 19th century, 
which is that it immediately followed the i8th: 
that is to say, the Romantics were brought up 
in the Age of Reason and carried its faith and 
intellect forward. Our latest romantics are of 
necessity in a different case. They want to carry 
nothing forward, but to get rid of all their in¬ 
herited esthetic and intellectual lumber; they 
have no public hope, for they feel soiled and 
guilty from contact with any part of existing 
society. They want to strip bare and dig down 
to a hoped-for bedrock showing no trace of an 
earlier passage of man. This is what Mr. Allen 
Ginsberg means when he says that man himself 


is obsolete; this is what Samuel Beckett and 
others are trying to show us on a stage where 
no responses are predictable or congenial; this 
is what Mr. Henry Miller is explaining at length 
in works where visions of love and feasts of 
sexuality outrank and displace all other con¬ 
cerns; this is what Mr. Norman O. Brown 
theorises about in Life Against Death , which 
pronounces the doom of mankind unless we 
return to the indiscriminate self-gratification of 
the infant: Man is played out, an orgiastic 
mysticism is in the air, expressive of the search 
for a total renovation. 

To such sensibilities, it is clear, the old high 
Art since Petrarch and Giotto is a horror of 
childish contrivance and intellectual axe-grind¬ 
ing. The only acceptable art is the art of 
Unconsciousness, of Accident, of No-meaning. 
And hence in the majority of artists an obsessive 
preoccupation with those parts of experience 
that are forever neutral in themselves and that 
mean only what the intellect attaches to them 
by an act of will—sexuality, narcotic visions, 
or the bare sequences in a stream of images. 

As I said a moment ago, the germs of this 
near-nihilism existed before the present genera¬ 
tion of beat poets and of painters calling them¬ 
selves Obsessionists or makers of “art brut." Wc 
find those germs in late French Symbolism 
(Ducasse, Laforgue, Jarry), in Marinetti’s 
Futurism, in the German Expressionists, in the 
Surrealists, in Kafka who wanted his works 
destroyed, and in Paul Klee, who said:- “I want 
to be as though newborn, knowing nothing, 
absolutely nothing of Europe.” Indeed, the first 
collage was the first denial of Art. Yet here 
again one feels the difference between words 
and attitudes directed in the old way, as a criti¬ 
cism of life and a preparation for a new Art 
(of which these same critics were to be the 
makers) and the present mode of denunciation* 
which is a calculated, intrepid striving for pur¬ 
poselessness. 

At this point the disturbing thought occurs 
that these artist enemies of Art arc moved not 
alone by nausea at the idea of the past, and not 
alone by fear and hatred of a society in the grip 
of science and machinery, but irresistibly also 
by the model of science itself. Proclaiming a 
universal purposelessness and seeking by experi¬ 
ment an unknown substratum which shall prove 
bedrock reality is the paradigm of science. It 
seems a further contradiction that men who 
vilify the age of machine industry conduct so 
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many of their |rials towards the new non-Art 
with devices born of that industry. The drugs 
of their trances (heroin, lysergic acid), the tools 
of their search (tape-recorders, electronic syn¬ 
thesisers), the forms of their rationalisation 
(number, algebraic logic) as well as their critical 
and advertising vocabulary* are none of them 
products of art or nature, all smell of the factory 
or the lab. And in this, I think, we must see 
not a concession or a convenience but a re- 
enforcement of the desperate hostility to Art. 

T he spectre of our industrial world 
brings us to the second great influence 
tending towards the same Carthaginian end. 
On first considering the situation of our most 
advanced artists and their small numbers, it 
might be thought that, their fury of destruction 
would be checked and reversed by the tremen¬ 
dous surge of desire for the arts which has 
agitajed the societies of western Europe since 
1945. Surely, in an age of such intense dis¬ 
semination of “our priceless heritage,” multi¬ 
plied as it effectively is by mechanical means, 
it cannot perish at the hands of a few men, 
however exasperated. The people, considered by 
Romanticism the true seedbed of culture, seem 


blessed outcome of the free popular education 
which they struggled to establish. 

All this is true. Something like a cultural 
revolution has occurred in the West during the 
past thirty years, especially in the United States, 
where it seems a natural accompaniment of 
industrial democracy. Anywhere, it is as fully 
a consequence of the Romantic Revolution as 
the nihilism just described. And to the extent 
that this dalliance with art brings our increas- 
ingly leisured working population pleasure or 
even simple distraction from care and boredom, 
the change is matter for rejoicing. 

But there is another aspect to these same 
facts. 1 hat most artists and our best critics 
express indifference or scorn at sight of the 
popularising of Art cannot be attributed entirely 
to professional envy or habitual discontent. The 
most radical naturally resent the confusion 
delaying the advent of non-art. But when those 
who are not abolitionists also distrust the cul¬ 
tural boom, we ask why. The answer is simple: 
feeling the old attachment to high Art, they 
see in the very abundance and availability of 
the democratised arts the causes of a prompt 
dissolution. 


to have regained their rights of possession; they 
will not soon let go this high art from which 
they were excluded until, precisely, the Roman¬ 
tics rc-discovered their role as culture makers 
and enjoyers. Can we not trust their develop¬ 
ing taste? Is it not, in any case, a noble exten¬ 
sion of e popular rights when the modern state 
gives its citizenry free access to the arts and 
encourages their study or practice? This, this 
at last, is sharing the wealth! Presumably, not 
only the Romanticists of the 1800s but also the 
Rationalists of the 1700s would approve, seeing 
in this diffusion the spread of light and the 

• * By way of example, the composer John Cage, 
who uses random points on paper to assure lib 
music the desired “indeterminacy,” calls the result¬ 
ing text not a score but a “graph.” In this kind 
of pscudo-scientific usage he is at one with the 
majority of 20th-century artists. 

‘A crude understanding of “the greatest good 
of the greatest number" haunts all the purveyors 
of these expensive cultural goods. We have recently 
had the spectacle of a well-endowed and well- 
patronised museum of 20th-century art which so 
bedevilled its director with anxieties about the 
ublic “approval” of the collection that he gave up 
is job. He resigned on finding that the trustees 
had hired a polling agency to ascertain whether 
the unabating flood of visitors "really liked" what 
they saw. 


And they are right. The powerful devices of 
mechanical reproduction and high pressure dis¬ 
tribution to which we owe the cultural "awaken¬ 
ing" necessarily distort and thus destroy. All 
the new media make arbitrary demands on the 
materials fed through them. And because the 
public to be served is large and failure costly, 
it is important that the product suit—hence the 
endless cutting and adapting, re-working and 
diluting, which end in travesty.* The films of 
Hamlet , \V uthcring Heights, or David Copper- 
field are obvious examples of one kind of de¬ 
molition. There are subtler ones. To sec the 
works of the Impressionists twisted into back¬ 
grounds for advertising perfume; to hear the 
melodies of Bach, Mozart, Berlioz, and Chopin 
rc-handled by Tin Pan Alley; to listen to absent- 
minded hacks giving the iowdown on high art, 
not solely in blurbs for books and discs, in mass 
media, or over the air, but also on the walls of 
museums and in the glass cases of propagandists 
libraries—all this is destructive in the same 
measure that it is communicative. The very 
bulk of the output kills appetite. Symphonies 
tn bars and cabs, classical drama on television 
any day of the week, highbrow paperbacks in 
mountainous profusion (easier to buy than to 
read), “art seminars in the home," capsule 
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operas, "Chopin by Starlight,” “The Sound of 
Wagner," “The Best of World Literature:” this 
cornucopia thrust at the inexperienced and pour¬ 
ing out its contents over us all deadens attention 
and keeps taste still-born, like any form of gross 
feeding. Too much art in too many places 
means art robbed of its right associations, its 
exact forms, its concentrated power. We are 
grateful for the comprehensive repertoire which 
modern industry for the first time puts within 
our reach, but we turn sick at the aggressive 
temptation, like the novice in the sweetshop. 

Even the otherwise commendable Do-it-your- 
sclf movement, represented by the Sunday 
painter and the Friday evening singer or player, 
contributes to the dissipation of the artistic tradi¬ 
tion: high art was not made for these uses. In 
its own time, its receivers fed on a scarcer diet, 
and their sense of style was adjusted to their 
sense of scale, as measured by the drawing¬ 
room, the theatre, the market-place. Now that 
a whisper can resound mechanically over a 
multitude and a string quartet fill a stadium, 
ferms and ideas are reduced to indistinctness. 
Any given art tends to become a homogeneous 
substance, its great works losing in their repeti¬ 
tion the character of events. 

One observes this not as an occasion for 
reproach but as a reminder that the master¬ 
pieces of high art since the Renaissance possess 
three characteristics that nothing in modern life 
or in the education of the new consumers pre¬ 
pares them to receive and cherish. The art with 
a capital A, which is being repudiated as well 
as popularised, is an art of discourse, that is, 
full of ideas; it embodies and evokes the 
strongest emotions, rather than purveys im¬ 
mediate pleasure; and it is highly organised 
xsthetically. Now what characterises the con¬ 
temporary taste in art, whether Classic, Roman¬ 
tic, or Modern? It is the dislike and distrust of 
ideas, the substitution of sensation for strong 
emotion, and the taking refuge from xslhetic 
understanding in the intricacies of technique. 
Hence the inevitable distortion of what the 
larger public assimilates. 

T hese preferences of to-day are of 
course legitimate. They explain why for 
thirty years the smaller public, knowing or 
na'ive, has swallowed without resistance every 

•As late as 1937 this abuse was confined to the 
dictatorships. See my notes on the Paris Fair of that 
year in Of Human Freedom (1930). 
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innovation of contemporary art. The former 
Philistines have learned their lesson well and 
managed to see in the new whatever seemed 
congenial to die yearning for privacy. And the 
New has branches to suit all tastes: there is the 
plain New for the brisk vanguardians, the Near- 
New for the faltering, the Old-New for the 
laggards. A little ahead and in a seasonable 
haze stands the New-New, from which at times, 
by a tremendous effort, particles of the New- 
New-New detach themselves, like a helium 
nucleus out of radio-active material. In all these 
can be enjoyed the absence of articulate thought, 
of high passion, and of the specific artistry of 
the last half-millennium. 

But when these self-protective tendencies, bred 
in the best minds and soon unconsciously 
acquired by others, go to work upon the art of 
another time, they automatically twist it out 
of shape, suppress its meaning, reduce it to 
fragments, and finally eliminate what has been 
absorbed, till no one is left who instinctively 
knows what the whole is all about. 

If one adds to this the recent and infinitely 
depressing political use of art by foreign offices 
and departments of State, 6 and goes on to note 
the growing demand for government support of 
contemporary art in countries that had so far 
escaped that burden, one is ready to conclude 
that the western world faces a period of per¬ 
meation by broken-down, low-calorie art that 
can only range all sensible people in the anti-Art 
party. The Romantic worship of art, having 
lost its purpose, heads towards self-extinction. 
The nations of the West now resemble those 
tribes that eat their gods to get the good there is 
in them. 

If this is so, we are at one of those turning 
points that are so difficult to believe in, because 
on the surface many continuities seem to assure 
the future of the tradition. Underneath there is 
emptiness—what Blake saw and said at the, 
cud of the 18th century: 

The sound is forced, the notes are few. 

There can be a great deal of sound and but few 
notes. 

T o say r his is not to condemn the age, 
but to discern its fate. There are moments 
in history, as Burke late in life observed of the 
French Revolution, when the tide sets so univer¬ 
sally in one direction that the spectacle is like 
the hand of Providence at work. A man—or 
even mind itself—would‘’be tune’s fool to say 
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anything but that the outcome bears the seal of 
necessity. And just as intellect should refrain 
from passing judgment, so should the moral 
sense and the intimate emotions. There is 
nothing to reprove and nothing to bewail. One 
might prefer to have been born in an age when 
creation was abundant and its enthusiasm con¬ 
tagious. It is a flattering self-indulgence to wish 
so. But one should always doubt whether at 
•he time one would have found that creation 
genuine and that enthusiasm healthy. One 
might, with many others, have regarded the 
new work as the end of all agrceablencss and 
reason; and what is even harder to concede and 
yet is true, one might have been right so far 
as the available evidence went. An age is always 
too crowded for seeing in it the few things that 
are by definition unique. One sees chiefly the 
cloud of dust around them, or one does not 
know where to look for them, or one sees them 
in a de-naturing light which later, suddenly and 
mysteriously, will go out. The Gcttysburgs and 
Waterloos arc but a vast confusion; it is largely 
accident when to any apt witness the field of 
carnage appears as the park commissioner will 
preserve it for posterity. 

An example of the difficulty in its various 
stages is the curious uncertainty of the present 
time about the cultural work done in the first 
decade-and-a-half of this century -fifty years 
ago. One of the men close to that work, Blaise 
Cendrars, says “Cubism has disintegrated.” 
Denying this categorically, a more recent 
observer, Mr. John Golding, calls Cubism “the 
most complete and radical artistic revolution 
since the Renaissance.” 7 This and the proposi¬ 
tion that Cubism was not a fantasy but a new 
and exact realism still seem paradoxes; yet 
having thought much on the subject and tested 
my reflections in numerous ways, I find myself 
in agreement with Mr. Golding. I go further 
"and think it demonstrable that Cubism and its 
allies in the other arts represent the sought-for 
break with Romanticism. On this account 
Cubism (using the term inclusively and not just 
for painting) is still the most important and 
productive, as it is certainly the purest and 
strongest, of all the movements of this century. 

Cubism broke with the Romantic tradition 
by breaking with the method of Symbolism and 
Impressionism, which were then the latest, and 
seemed the last, flowering of the old tree. 
Cubism changed the direction of thought and 

1 Cubism (New York, 1959), p. 15- 


emotion by subordinating what is individual 
and subtle to a new desire for structure and 
solids. Concerned with space and time, Cubism 
caught and fixed the new perceptions arising 
from changes in man’s command over space 
and time. And these perceptions it managed not 
merely to render but to organise. Intellectually, 
the new art was not regressive but contem¬ 
porary; it was in tune—knowingly or not—with 
the characteristic facts of the new century: the 
work of Planck and Einstein, the Eiffel Tower 
and the Galerie des Machines, motion pictures 
and Bleriot flying the English Channel, the re¬ 
habilitation of the Will by DeVries and 
Nietzsche, Bergson and William James—-the will 
which vindicated the artist and his ways by 
brushing aside determinism and supplying a 
principle of control in the complexity of altered 
sensations. Independently, the arts responded to 
the vision of a vast simultaneity of elements— 
ideas, sights, feelings, memories, colours, planes 
of existence—which it was obviously the busi¬ 
ness of the artist to reduce to memorable order. 

Logically, architecture was the first to succeed 
in this task; its materials and specifications were 
so clearly {[iven, and its function, as always, 
fitted it best to express the social as against the 
individual reality. Railroad architecture had 
begun to show what could be done in the mode 
of simplicity to accommodate the emergent 
masses in their anonymous blurring of in¬ 
dividual outlines. In keeping with this model 
Cubism was abstract and dense and (in the 
vogue word) dynamic. It was an art of masses 
in the technical sense, that is, of objects and of 
mind working upon objects. By 19x2 the 
vagrant line and vaporous air of Impressionism 
and Symbolism—Verlaine’s beloved "nuance "— 
were finally The Past. The new exploration was 
no longer of the self, its dreams or its drugged 
senses, but of the world and the fresh sense of 
its multiplying parts. The vulgarity of the world 
when taken analytically had alienated the 
Symbolists and had turned them inward upon 
themselves; hut this vulgarity disappeared when 
the shape of the world was abstracted from the 
particulars: it makes no difference in the Nude 
Descending the Staircase whether the ‘‘person" 
in it is beautiful or ugly, moral or immoral, 
illiterate or learned, male or female. The 
painting itself, the art which it exemplifies, 
makes beauty and truth out of all possible cases 
or guesses at the actual fact by a synthesis which 
is the collective reality. 

This is so radically at odds with the "art of 
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comment” which returned to favour, for 
emotionally understandable reasons, after the 
massacre of 1914-18, that Cubism has not yet 
made its full revelation. Yet many have felt un¬ 
ease at our inability to give up the Symbolist 
art of analysis and nuance. This was certainly 
in Gide’s mind when he wrote in 1943: 

I cannot believe that the art of the future will 
delight in affectation, subtlety, and complication. 

More recently a number of books on the Cubist 
period have tried, with an envious kind of 
wonder, to discover what impulse moved the 
strange decade before 1914. No one so far has 
plucked the secret. This may come when the 
contemporaries are gone, together with the 
deserters, exploiters, and muddlers. 

M eantime we remain face to face with 
our heroic activists, who arc trying to 
break the spell, to finish with Romanticism by 
a last romantic act. Goethe’s Faust perceived 
that to make a world “In the beginning was the 
deed.” The deed is no less necessary to make 
an end, especially in an age like ours, in which 
naivct£ combined with power would go on for¬ 
ever finding new layers of population to instruct 
in the meaning of Mona Lisa’s smile while out 
of every million a few discovered and refined 
on Rimbaud and Mallarme. The various 
“deeds” of our Obsessionist painters, sinister 
playwrights, and electronic musicians are at 
least interrupting that daisy chain. We sec in 
the growing response to their work how right 
they arc. The pleasure they give goes much 
deeper than that of being shocked, puzzled, and 
a little insulted. Rather, what the public is 
responding to is the promise of liberation, it is 
the idea of “Enough! Good-bye to all that.” 
The duty towards art—to love it and understand 
it, to be independent, to side with the best, to 
catch allusions, to interpret myths, to remember 
names, titles, influences, versions, and prin¬ 
ciples, to refute error, to draw distinctions, to 
stay sensitive, to know it all, but also to be fine 
and avoid all that needs avoiding: the vulgar, 
the middle brow, the highbrow, and sometimes 
even the avant-garde—these infernal command¬ 
ments of our religion of art become dead letters 
the moment there is no art to behold, no ideas, 
words, purposes, or principles to follow, but 
simply an event in somebody rise's life, of which 
no special cognisance need be taken. To know 
this is like experiencing the relief that Henry 
James found even in the death of those best 


loved; it is the licence to practise a serene and 
silent atheism. 

Outside the feelings, in the seamless fabric 
of history which suffers no discontinuity, the 
condition of our cultural affairs necessarily 
shows a different aspect. And the student of 
history, though unable to prophesy, is led by 
all he knows to believe that the most violent 
of endings have sequels. No Protestant Reforma¬ 
tion, no French Revolution, endures as a pure 
thought or a live act for very long, and cultural 
acts and thoughts are liable to*even more rapid 
mutation. What may we expect of the artistic 
abolitionism which has been gathering strength 
for a hundred years and has come forth as the 
indispensable act of the present moment? Quite 
apart from the transiency of all things, it seems 
to me a state of mind especially difficult to 
sustain. Assuming as I do that its heroes will 
not retreat, I see a peculiar difficulty in the 
scope of its denials. Their work is all denial. 
This is indeed the ground of the heroism and of 
our gratitude. But action that is wholly against 
must lead to inaction as soon as it is successful. 
Success means to create a blank, a void, an 
absence of oppressive things and intolerable 
memories. Suppose them abolished, what then? 
The void is not in itself a danger, for by the 
time it is reached life has changed, the new 
mind is taking shape and the open space inspires 
it like a fresh page. But to the makers of the 
void, who being men cannot help being pur¬ 
posive, the prospect of success must inevitably 
seem, if not a dead end, at least the outer edge 
of the known world. 

Our realisation of this only heightens our 
respect and our confidence. The total repudia¬ 
tion of Art by our leading men coincides with 
the frittering away of high art through vulgar¬ 
isation. What can this convergence mean except 
that the act of abolition will not be nullified by 
the persistence of old objects in the common 
memory? And if wc arc assured of this, then we 
may suppose the birth of a new consciousness 
neither far off nor unwelcome. Whatever the 
time, we have every reason now for believing 
our artists when they tell us that Art is dead. 
They arc, as always, the best witnesses to our 
present position; we must echo them and defend 
them, just as we must second and encourage the 
acculturation of the eager newcomers to Art. 
We repeat after each, Jjut not inconsistently: 
“Art is dead, long live the arts I” 
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Africa for Be ginners 

A Traveller $ Notebook (II) 


“One must be free in order to leitrn bow 
to use one’s powers freely and usefully. 
To be sure, the first attempts will be 
brutal, and u/ill bring about a more pain¬ 
ful and more dangerous state than the one 
( that was.... However, one never ripens 
into reason except through one's own 
experiences, and one must be free in order 
to undergo them... 

Kant 

N to Ghana from Nigeria, and the 
first impression, to hasty Western eyes, 
is that one has moved half-a-century forward, 
from, say, 1789 to 1848. Bt.-. this surely is a dif¬ 
ference which is important only on the old 
calendar: in our own days it gets worked away 
in the space of a very few years. The roads look 
better and things seem more settled in; Accra is 
a leap ahead of Lagos (and oh so eager to keep 
its lead). New planes arc swarming on the run¬ 
ways—Comets, Boeings, Ilyushins—and there is 
a hint of Africa’s “greatest international airport” 
serving a dreamy “Pan-African Airways.” In 
this, and in so much else, there appears to be 
ambition here, and within the natural limits of 
tropical habits and traditional inexperience, 
much impressive drive and dynamism. No 
doubt about it, things arc “on the move,” and 
one worries for a moment a bit about our 
Nigerian friends, fumbling about nicely in the 
first year of their political take-off. 

At the airport cate, even before I could learn 
to say “Osagyefo" correctly, 1 heard what I 

The first part of M. /. Ussy's travel im¬ 
pressions, based on his recent two-month 
journey in Africa, appeared in the July 
Encounter. i 


must know—from a student, that it was about 
time that the Nigerians took a strong stand 
against the Sahara Bomb; from a journalist 
who had just returned from Moscow and 
Peking, that all Africa was taking its place in 
‘‘the camp of peace and socialism”; from a 
smiling official who had come to meet us, that 
imperialists would still he welcomed and toler¬ 
ated for a little while yet. At the airport kiosk 
1 bought all the available newspapers and 
periodicals, including the Ghanaian Times (sub¬ 
titled with the caption: ritr. party is supreme), 
the Accra Evening News (same caption plus the 
stop-press news that the paper was founded by 
Kwatne Nkrumah, silhouetted black-and-white 
on a red mast-head), a copy each of the latest 
New Times and International Affairs from 
Moscow, and an assortment of pamphlets in 
the “Little Lenin Library.” I was, before I ejuite 
knew it. in the thick of things. 

No Laughing Matters 

day of nothing but misunderstandings. 
When would one learn that there are 
times and places when love is not love, colour 
is not colour, a word is not a word? 

I went along to Legon where the university 
students had called a meeting. Guest-speaker in 
rhe jammed auditorium was the new U.S. 
Ambassador, who agreed to do what his pre¬ 
decessor had never ventured: talk politics in 
public. My impression was that it was all an 
unmitigated disaster. The American was fairly 
intelligent and even eloquent, but he was alone 
and helpless in this ideologised jungle. There 
were titters when he tried to present “our much 
misrepresented policy in the Congo.” There 
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were giggles when he took up “the over-sensa¬ 
tionalised matter of the U-2.” There were roars 
when he professed “sincere loyalty to the U.N." 
He fared no better, or so it seemed to me, when 
he touched upon China or Berlin or the Bomb 
or anything. Decibels of laughter went up all 
evening, and in my cars at least the noises were 
deriding, derisive, derisory. But no. Not so at 
all, I am told. I’ve missed the real point again: 
the point being first to understand the true 
meaning of a laugh. Was it a European laugh 
of scorn and dissent—or an African laugh of 
surprise and embarrassment? Was it a collec¬ 
tive laugh of political militancy—or an idiosyn¬ 
cratic laugh of some private emotion? 

Mrs. D. tells me of the day when she learned. 
She had just begun teaching African children 
in a small Accra school. On the first day she 
went through the roll-call and everybody tittered. 
On the second day, having spent hours the even¬ 
ing before almost mastering the difficult pro¬ 
nunciation of all the names, she was still facet! 
with giggles from all sides. Finally, on the third 
day when the whole syllabification came trip¬ 
pingly off the tongue and there was still loud 
laughter, she burst out, “But why are you laugh¬ 
ing now? What’s wrong?” “But nothing is 
wrong, dear teacher,” a young boy replied, 
“we’re only laughing because—you got all our 
names right 1 ...” 

Could it be? I suppose it could. In Japan a 
smile is not a smile but an involuntary twitch 
of facial muscles. In India a nod of the head is 
neither a no nor a yes but a kind of full-stop 
punctuation. And in Africa a laugh is not a 
laugh? I wonder. 

Towards midnight, at the hotel bar, the mis¬ 
understanding (if any) was even more out¬ 
landish. The Englishman at the stool and drink 
on my right appeared to be lost only in nos¬ 
talgia. He kept muttering, “—and think of it I 
this city—this capital—built by my compatriots 
—all men of culture and gentility and civilisa¬ 
tion! ...” lie left with a vague threat to show 
me in the morning.... 

What he did show me in the morning were 
twelve gigantic and unbelievable dump-heaps. 
What he had meant to suggest the evening 
before was only his blank-eyed astonishment, as 
a doctor, that gentle and cultivated and civilised 
administrators of empire could have allowed a 
city to grow and thrive "without main sewage!" 
Dump Heap No. \i was in the middle of 
what might have been the public square of Nima 
Village, on the outskirts of Accra. It was only 


a few steps from the mosque; the garbage was 
piled up twenty feet high. Goats were grazing 
at the summit and children were playing along 
the perimeter. Faint whiffs of steam and smoke 
were emanating, for somewhere in that decade- 
old density heat was making for flames. In the 
making too, no doubt, were dysentery and 
typhoid. 

“It’s all part of the legacy,” the doctor said. 

When the African drivers came with their 
trucks and steam-shovels, he gave them some 
cigarettes and chocolate, for it was Sunday and 
they would have to do all the? levelling in their 
own time. I was standing on the wrong side 
of the wind and wincing visibly. “Make believe 
you’re on a farm,” the driver said, “and it’s all 

right_” By noon the refuse had all been 

cleared. What remained was a charcoal stump: 
all that was left of the tree which evidently 
once stood in the middle. “It will be a green 
and pleasant square again,” the doctor said, 
“when we get those new village latrines built 
further on down the road....” Before moving 
out with our convoy of garbage trucks, they dis¬ 
infected the square, and just for good luck 
sprayed some of the stagnant pools near the new 
water pumps. 

I laughed with the African drivers about the 
new telephone poles which had been implanted 
solidly in the middle of some of the suburban 
roads, and we joked about the Italian marble in 
the splendid garden of the new villa belonging 
to one of the Ministers. Several miles out of 
town the trucks unloaded, filling up some ravine 
between two old quarry holes. Somebody’s large 
house was only a stone's throw away, and I 
could see the African family moving about, 
washing, working. 

“Hadn’t they objected?” I asked. 

"No, they hadn’t,” the doctor said. 

“Indifference?” I suggested. 

“No. idealism,” the doctor said. 

Palaver 

he passion for education in Africa is 
of the deep emotional stuff which, in 
Europe, set people out to storm the Bastille. In 
one Nigerian town I found hundreds of parents 
furiously protesting in front of the schools 
because (for some complicated administrative 
reason) classes for the bright and eager little 
pupils had been suspended for the third con¬ 
secutive day. Here in ,£hito, across the river 
Volta on the road to Togoland, Ghana's remark- 
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able little “residential college” became inevit¬ 
able when the villagers set up a road-block and 
demanded of a passing professor, frightened in 
his Ford, that here too there must be know¬ 
ledge. 

“What could I say? I made a few vague 
promises of special tuition and tried to explain 
the complications of post-primary education. 
No money. No buildings. But a few days later 
in Accra 1 found the message: site cleared, 
awaiting picks and shovels. ... So it began. 
They decided to help themselves. A land-owner 
donated a beautiful site with a commanding 
view. Everybody helped to clear away the brush¬ 
wood. Terraces were excavated and a winding 
road cut up the hill. All the eight clans worked 
together, and water was brought by hundreds 
of buckets from the village stream two miles 
away. I remember an old chief carrying a huge 
bag of cement on his head—in front of him 
was his umbrella-bearer trying to keep the hot 
sun 'off both of them as they stumbled 
upwards....” 

I found now a half-dozen simple, efficient, 
cement-block buildings; I lunched in their 
canteen and browsed in the library. The thirty 
or forty students are housed in bare little chalets: 
one girl identified herself as “a trade-unionist” 
and one young man explained that he took 
leave from his prosperous, small stone-mason’s 
shop in order “to better” himself. They all slept 
on wooden boards without mattresses. Of course 
they disliked the discomfort; of course it would 
have been more sensible to bring along their 
marvellously-matted straw pads. But, as I was 
told firmly, a modern school means proper 
modern beds. Their own straw mats would only 
be the distressing symbol of “the bush,” and 
couldn’t they ever get away from that? 

We sat around in the common-room anti 
conducted a painfully formal discussion about 
“the great issues of die day.” They asked me 
*what I thought of Imperialism. I asked them 
what they meant by Imperialism. One said: 
Foreign firms. 1 asked him whether he 
approved. He said he did and that Ghana hadn’t 
enough of them. Another said they were bail 
because they made profits. A third said they 
should make some profit, but the rest should 
be given to students for scholarships. They were 
given assurances by an American present (who 
happened to be a New York financial writer) 
that “modern business enterprise” does work 
that way, and they were pleased. When I made 
it dear to them that he was an editor of the 
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Wall Street Journal, they seemed to be un¬ 
alarmed, but when I asked whether any of 
them had ever heard of “Wall Street" it turned 
out that none of them had. For most of them 
were fresh out of the tribes. They were from 
the Ewes, Ashantis, Fantis, Nzimas, and 
Akims; they spoke Twi, Fanti, and Ga. I took 
the liberty of asking them what dicir religions 
were and called for a show of hands. There 
were 15 Presbyterians, 5 Methodists, 4 Catholics, 
2 Anglicans, and a Muslim. I didn’t dare ask 
about “paganism," the questionable word out of 
19th century missionary vocabularies; but I did 
try “animism,” and enquired how many really 
believed in a kind of “combined religion” 
between their formal Christian faiths and the 
traditions of their ancestors. All agreed (except 
for two of the Catholics) that the “combination” 
was a truer statement of their real beliefs. 

I gave of my best for two hours on the sub¬ 
jects of politics, economics, and culture, and 
asked only in return that they sing some songs 
lor me, for nowhere yet had I heard African 
music. One sang an Ewe work-song. A second 
began with an Ashanti war-song, and his 
tribesmen quickly brought out drums from 
somewhere and went on reinforcing his par an to 
the splendours of human courage. A third ex¬ 
plained that he had quite lot gotten the old songs 
that his mother had taught him but he would 
offer a "new song.” It seemed to be a delicate 
and charming thing, and when I asked for a 
translation it appeared that it was all about a 
beautiful young girl who becomes pregnant and 
is about to leave school in order to have an 
abortion, but after speaking to her mother 
decides to go on with her education. I was 
elated with his “new song” and asked whether 
(oh, literal sociological Westerner!) it truly 
reflected “new realities.” He hesitated shyly and 
then said, “But I only know about such things 
from the song....” 

In tiil village wc sat around for a while with 
the council of elders who were squatting on 
their stone places, propping themselves up 
against the tree trunks, but they brought a chair 
for me. Paul had to take his place to the left 
of the chief for he had been designated “son 
of the chief” for his pioneering of post-primary 
education in Chito. We drank palm-wine and 
laughed at odd bits of humour and gaucheric. 
Then the chief began belabouring his Danish 
“son.” He had run away, deserted the village, 
and things were no longer going properly 
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forward. Poor Paul! his wife had given birth 
to twins, and he had to move to the big city. 

No, said the chief, “things now are lagging 
behind and we arc saddened that you are no 
longer here to help us. Wc have built a college, 
but vve no longer seem to be able to send our 
own youngsters up there to the hill. We are 
sinking back....” There was a tense, but not 
unfriendly, silence, and Paul had to reply. 

“Remember our many talks in this very place 
when I was here." They all did. 

“Remember all the plans we had? What is it 
that you wanted most?” They all replied, almost 
in chanted unison, a Water-Supply! 

“And what next?” Then electricity for elec¬ 
tric lights! 

“And after that?” After that a Secondary 
School! (And after that, caught up in the 
rhythmic enthusiasm, a few of the elders added: 
a new workshop, a farm station, the promise of 
a sugar factory... !) 

“And what has happened to all our plans and 
hopes?” Well, muttered the chief, things are 
lagging behind. 

“No,” said Paul, “not things but you are 
lagging behind because you are doing nothing 
and it is all your fault.” Our fault? What could 
we do? 

“Have you protested to the regional authori¬ 
ties?—you have not! Have you sent a delegation 
to Accra asking for your rights?—no, you have 
not!” But should wc do that? 

“Yes, you should!” (Then the chief turned to 
a young man, in immaculate white shirt and 
shorts, who was the village schoolmaster and 
the local Party representative, and said, “Ben. 
make a note!”) But we just don’t understand 
all the delay. 

"Precisely," said Paul, “tell that to the com 
missioners and the ministers. Tell them that you 
want engineers and that you’ll supply the labour. 
Tell them that you have waited long enough for 
water and electricity and a new school.” (“Ben, 
make some notes!”) But dare we make all that 
trouble? Don’t they really know that we are 
waiting? 

“They may or they may not 1 Go ask! Did 
Nkrumah ask once for Ghana's freedom? He 
went to the British and asked and asked again ! ” 
(“Ben, are you making notes?”) 

Paul stopped his haranguing, and in a 
moment the palaver was over. I had seen Ben 
make no notes at all, but Paul’s Western mili¬ 
tancy was infectious. One of the elders, in a 
burst of eloquence, cried, “In Churchill’s words, 
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Give us the tools and we’ll do the job I” And 
the chief embraced him, and embraced Paul too, 
and said, “Oh, how I like Talkativesl I used 
to be a Talkative too....” Ben, the schoolmaster 
and Party representative, still stood quiet and 
distant, and all the time had said nothing. 

Conversations 

tribal chief: “You know, one 
shouldn’t really put questions like that. 
Writers come from afar and either want to see 
in us some kind of modern political opposition 
(which we aren’t), or try to picture us as some 
strange primitive sub-species of man. Here is a 
photograph in a new European book on Africa 
and sec this faked snapshot of one of us eating 
a slaughtered sheep raw—and to think how nice 
we were to him at our millet festival last year 1 

“Has our authority been curbed? Let me say 
only that things have changed, and that we all 
have to have a new approach to a 1 new 
society.... Of course there are some of us who 
will speak freely and frankly. Have you talked 
with j. B. Danquah? Oh, there’s a man who 
says what is on his mind 1 But don’t forget, he * 
doesn’t have a stool to look after. . 

“But we arc all prepared to help, if we are 
allowed to help. Our people are already moving 
into troublous times. Some things are happening 
too fast, and foundations are slipping away. 
People are getting to live in different houses, 
people are coming to eat different things. Some 
change is good, but is uprooting good? Our 
educated class has, I am afraid, become too 
alienated from our traditional ways. They find 
only darkness and ignorance in everything that’s 
old.... For myself and my people, I do believe 
that much should change. But here amongst us 
I would say that more good things have been 
swept away than evil things. 

“What ought to change? Some of our death 
rites, which arc loo expensive nowadays. Some' 
of our marriage customs, which have become 
so confounded by new laws and old habits. 
Some of our divorce procedures, and ‘witchcraft 
grounds’ are still recognised if there happens to 
be a fire in the shop or a crash of the lorry.... 

“No, I am not speaking out against ‘witch¬ 
craft’ because we have our own fetish priests 
and they are there to heal and cure, and they do 
heal and cure. That’s not the case with quack 
fetishism, of which there’s a lot here, but in 
Europe too.... You know, you ought to meet 
one of our so-called witch-doctors. I have a 
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European friend, an anthropologist, and when¬ 
ever she comes to visit us, she stays at the house 
of the witch-doctor. She sleeps there, and eats 
there, but all the rest of you move into the air- 
conditioned Ambassador Hotel in Accra. You 
know, she was the first white person who ever 
spent the night up on our Mount Volta! You 
would want to go? Oh no, I wouldn’t let you! 
You see, that is our ancestral home. You might 
oine back mad in the morning. You might 
return out of your mind, raving about our 
ghosts and spirits_” 

A Teacher in Kumasi: “So you have been told 
that Ashanti led a reactionary tribal backward- 
looking revolt against Nkrumah? What non¬ 
sense ! The heart of the matter was our concern 
for regionalism. Centralisation is dangerous, 
especially so to individual liberties, and isn’t 
that the way things have turned out? ... To-day 
there is fear in Ashanti. Even here in Kumasi 
governmental candidates run unopposed. Wc 
have no idea whom they will arrest, or even 
why. No, of course we have no real notion of 
how many. The united opposition which was 
formed too late—after wc had lo^t the violent 
constitutional struggle of i <155-56—and was 
never really welded together, well, it just doesn’t 
know what an efficient Secretariat is. If we had 
one, why we’d know the names of everybody 
who’d been arrested and when.... 

“So most of us have really given up politics 
and just look on. We’re saddened that so much 
of the country's resources are being wasted. Wc 
take a keen interest in all-African alfairs but 
are disturbed by some of our interference in 
other people's affairs. We’re a little tired of 
rhetoric in Accra, and wish that ‘African Unit) ’ 
at least meant some useful functional integra¬ 
tion along the western coast. 

“I am not too optimistic about the fuiu r e 
because we are caught, don’t you see, in a 
vicious circle. With so much illiteracy in the 
country how can one expect the people to under¬ 
stand the issues? But then it’s the Government 
which is in charge of education--and they will 
condition all minds to the ‘principles of 
Nkrumaism.’... And not only the children. 
We’ve all become children of the State! Every 
body's organised now—the workers, the farmers, 
the women, the youth.... My only real hope is 
lor a small miracle with the next generation. 
Our young people deserve better, and maybe 
our students will lead the way. After all, we're 
teaching them how to agree and disagree, how 
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to criticise the staff, how to protest about meals 
and other conditions, and even how to draw up 
a proper resolution for the Bulletin Board. To¬ 
day they were criticising Sharpvillc. One of 
these days they may even feel moved to dare 
something closer to home....” 

A I'OREiGN Businessman: “What troubles me 
most is their chronic tendency to over-spend for 
prestige purposes. They long for all the modern 
devices, and they want imposing public build¬ 
ings, ships, and planes, and everything....- Have 
you seen what’s standing around at the 
airport—Herons, lX'3's, Viscounts, Britannias, 
\ ickcrs, Boeing 707's, and 6 new ilvushins. Will 
they ever have the air traffic tc> lx-ar it? But if 
the UAR has jets, so must Ghana! ... 

I think they realise how much overseas 
capital they will need if there’s to be a steady 
development. But outbursts of economic nation¬ 
alism frighten investors away. And then don't 
forgtt there is a real threat of nationalisation, 
despite all the denials, because there is a dog¬ 
matic left-wing in the regime which thinks that 
way. They don’t want to look at the hard 
realities: for example, the primitivism in the 
countryside and the need to get rid of the slow 
hand-hoe by making a big effort with small 
farm implements. No, they want to talk about 
high-sounding ‘industrial development’ and all 
they really mean is a few modest assembly 
plants. . . . Still, I’ll go along with their 
ambitious Volta projects if the World Bank 
feels, as it apparently does, that it will move 
the country towards the ‘take-off.’... If onlv 
some of these able chaps could speak their minds 
openly and frankly! The theory is that there is 
criticism within the Party, but actually it’s all 
very monolithic, teni|>crcd at times by crises of 
bureaucratic bickering among the powerful 
Ministers.... What is soundest is the small pro¬ 
ject—a new road system or water supply—done 
without too much ballyhoo. With these kind of 
things Nkrumah can transform his little 
country, for he has enormous financial reserves. 
The danger is, as I say, that he will commit 
himself to ‘Pan-Africa’ to the point of personal 
bankruptcy.... 

“Otherwise all the prospects are very fair. I 
find this to be a very good market and a good 
field for investments. Basically the whole West 
African economy is on sound foundations. I 
don’t think for a minute there will be a ‘dis¬ 
integration,’ as some white Cassandras warn. 
That’s all nonsense, that bit about ‘returning to 
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the bush!’ Of course they’ll use us and abuse 
us, but there is ambition here and enthusiasm, 
and growing skill and a driving will to pro- 
gress. They’re going from a crawl to a run, 
and who can deny that they are moving faster 
than they ever did under us? .. 

A Young Writer: “I’m getting a little tired 
of all our sentimentalism. But I suppose that 
goes with trying to make patriots out of all of 
us. Isn’t all nationalism a little bit phoney? 
Have you seen those murals in our new Party 
headquarters building which depict our glorious 
past? 1 Must we have a glorious past? If we did 
then all well and good, but if we didn’t why 
worry? To-day is here. That’s problematical 
enough.... 

“I have been out of Africa only once—on a 
trip to Russia and China. I liked the Chinese 
more. I don’t know why. You may be right; 
maybe it was the unconscious colour business, 
but I found the Russians just too hypocritical. 
Nobody I ever met turned out to be an in¬ 
dividual. They all talked to me straight out of 
Pravda. I got to know one girl very well, and 
we were real friends, I think. But once our con¬ 
versation turned to politics, and I mentioned 
Hungary and she shouted ’Putsch!' I asked her 
to spell it, but it was a word I came to know. 
So I kept on getting into arguments. They 
would talk to me so long and so loud about the 
‘Rape of Africa’ that each time I would blurt 
out ‘Hungary’ and leave. I just couldn’t stand 
all that bunk about ‘self-determination.’ No, I 
must say I liked the Chinese more, they’re at 
least honest.... 

1 In the tcchnicolourcd series of wall paintings 
(by an artist named Sweeting, and dedicated “to 
Ina"), I noted (i) Kanaissa, 7th-ccntury King of 
Ghana, feasting ten thousand subjects in the 
Palace; (2) a lovely dusky Queen of Sheba (choco¬ 
late brown and not Piero della Francesca’s tradi¬ 
tional vanilla); (3) a Negroid Aesop, “imparting 
the wisdom of Africa to the Greeks"; (4) an African 
“teaching Mathematics to the Greeks”; (5) an 
African teaching the Greeks the alphabet; (6) three 
Africans, among beakers and test-tubes, "origin¬ 
ating the Science of Chemistry in the ancient 
Empire of Ghana"; (7) a portrait of Tyro (African 
secretary to Cicero), “originating shorthand-writing 
in 63 b.c.”; (8) a .portrait of an African, with an 
attractive bedside manner, over the caption: “The 
Science of Medicine was originated in the ancient 
Empire of Ghana." ... 

The style was, alas, related to nothing in African 
art, and was executed possibly in blind imitation 
of vaguely familiar Victorian murals. 
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“Oh, I don’t know how we are ever going to 
keep a balanced head in all this. I saw you the 
other night at Legon when we were firing ques¬ 
tions at the American Ambassador, but believe 
me the week before we fired as many at the 
Soviet Ambassador, with the only difference 
that he simply refused to answer a lot of 
them.... For me our ‘positive neutrality’ is a 
real thing, but I only hope that we will not be 
turning neutral against the West. A friend of 
mine was recently offered a university scholar¬ 
ship to Chicago. They refused to let him go 
with the crack, ‘What do yoif expect to learn 
there?' So now lie’s being sent to Leipzig, 
that well-known centre of scholarship and 
learning.... 

“But the West must learn not to be so super¬ 
ficial with us. A Westerner comes along and sees 
the references everywhere to Nkrumah as the 
Osagyejo , or ‘Mighty Warrior,’ and damns us 
as hopeless sycophants. But why shouldn’t he 
be called by some traditional chieftain’s name? 
Why should he go around carrying some absurd 
title like ‘His Excellency’? It may seem to some 
of you like the ‘cult of personality,’ but I 
can tell you that our people, right down to 
the man in the hush, are no hero-worshippers 
at all! One of our ancient festivals—you can 
read it up in Rattray—even has one day 
which is devoted to abusing the chief I We 
know that those in authority arc men like 
ourselves.... 

“Then Americans come along and like their 
blood-brothers, the English missionaries, furrow 
their brows over West African polygamy. But 
Americans have many wives, don’t they? The 
only difference is that we don’t have them 
serially, one after the other, but paraliclly, all at 
a time.... 

“I don’t mean to minimise the problems, and 
the uncertainties they really produce in us, 
despite a lot of our cocksurcncss. And it’s not 
all vis-h-vis the Europeans. There’s trouble 
when we meet with the French Africans—they 
look down on us, maybe because they are 
Muslims, maybe because they’ve been in Paris. 
At any rate, for them we arc les sauvages, and 
it hurts.... 

‘What troubles me the most? Well, all of 
these things, taken together! What kind of a 
life are we leaving behind, and what are we 
headed into? Is that traditional ’day of abuse’ 
enough to save us from terrible leadership 
problems in the days to come? Are the tradi¬ 
tions we have had, with their mixture of good 
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and bad, really enough to sustain us?' Who 
knovirs how much of the past we should hold 
on to, and how much of the future we should 
welcome? This is a new and different world, 
and I’m most troubled about exactly what it is 
that will keep us going in it. We want progress 
for the people. But what deep down will keep 
us devoted to this shiny new ideal? An English¬ 
man is a Puritan, a German is a Prussian, a 
Frenchman is a Grand Patriot, and they all 
have built-in feelings and motives which have 
steadied them in their course for centuries. I 
wonder if any of us really wants military power 
or even personal aggrandisement. What are our 
proper rewards? We’ll have to get going on all 
the do-goodism of the liberal West—schools and 
latrines and hospitals—but do we really have 
the inner drives for it? Maybe that’s why so 
many Africans in politics will be demanding 
love and adulation—that may be our kind of 

reward....” 

* 

A Foreign Technician: “Well, you may be 
right: the Africans are obviously being driven 
by urgencies and necessities which mean next 
ro nothing to me. Still, I have been horrified to 
find that I cannot get around to doing the job 
I wanted so much to come and do here! I'm not 
upset by the inefficiency, out I am upset that 
nowadays they resist so much, that they hate 
to have to be told anything. I don’t mind the 
wasteful spending any more, but I do mind that 
it is still all on shiny equipment and also never 
for trained persons to handle it all properly.... 
Most of the Russians will be having an even 
more difficult time. One of them the other day 
tried saying those fateful words, ‘But you’re 
doing all this wrong,’ and that’s something you 
just can’t tell Africans these days! 

8 Foreign anthropologists tend (possibly out of 
objectivity, possibly out of sentimentalism) to be 
.more confident about the viability of traditions. 
In one of her studies of Ghana, Search jor Security, 
Dr. M. J. Field has written: .. The chief, like the 
other elders, was elected by his own kinsmen, hut 
if the town disapproved of their choice they had 
to choose again. If, after due trial, a Chief or Elder 
was unsatisfactory, he was de-stooled. One of the 
commonest grounds of dc-stoolment was the arro- 
gation to himself by the chief of more personal 
authority than the electorate conceded.. . The idea 
that Britain introduced democracy into West Africa 
is quite erroneous. On the contrary, Brirain did 
much to destroy the indigenous democracy. Neither 
is the idea of an opposition a new one. Alongside 
every chief was a man^rado or \rontinhene of 
whom it was said ‘every manhrado is opposed to 
the chief.*.. 
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“I suppose I don’t really blame them, They*ve 
propelled themselves into offices behind desks 
and there they Jose their wonderful sense of 
people and personal relations. My own Ghanaian 
deputy treats our African staff in the most 
appalling wayl I doubt whether any white im¬ 
perialist could ever have done worse.... Nor did 
any white capitalist society go in for more irra¬ 
tional bursts of ‘conspicuous consumption.* 
Even Vebleu would be left gasping. Last week 
one of our departments simply doubled its 
budget—somebody high up discovered that his 
Nigerian counterpart had just imported some 
very new thingamnjig, and in Accra’s current 
rivalry with Lagos, we had to have one too, 
and immediately.... In another department I 
had been advising an inexpensive but quite 
adequate modernising programme, but, no, the 
Minister had to order a huge new plant. In a 
third, one of our men threatened to resign when 
somebody got the inspiration to abandon all 
black-and-white films and to do everything in 
colour. It’s like Ghana Airways buying a Rocket 
Ship, he said. But they said, why not?—Ghana 
Airways does jiave thirteen jets. Me insisted he 
would resign; and they conceded to him, but 
for how long? ... I want so much to help and 
want so much to sec that they get on success¬ 
fully. But the saddest thing is that they just 
don’t know what they don’t know_” 

Two Ministers 

T it r. v couldn't have been more different. 
The fitst was young and arrogant: 

“Why do you want to talk to me? I don’t 
have any lime for academic discussions. The 
need is great, the time is short, and a job must 
be done.... All you want is to put the usual 
questions from the Western point of view. Well, 
let me tell you this. This isn’t One-Man Rule, 
for our Leader consults with the people. Any¬ 
way, it’s Party rule, even if one man is the 
most outstanding. And what do you have? 
Isn't England a party dictatorship with the 
Prime Minister exercising strong one-man 
rule?... No, we don’t need any ‘checks and 
balances.’ Only big business wants those. No, 
wc have no urge to put forward any ‘individual 
points of view.’ We have our discussion in the 
Partv, and then we put the Nation first.... 
What kind of socialism do I believe in? I believe 
in African Socialism, and that’s all I need to 
say. There’s no point in holding an academic 
discussion. . . . Preventive detention? It was 
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absolutely necessary! It was the only answer to 
the danger of violent overthrow of government. 
Look what you did when Western democracy 
was in danger—you dropped a bomb on Hiro¬ 
shima! ... Just stop worrying about us! Ours 
is a quest for Freedom and Justice, and we will 
find our way because we have the People with 
us!...” 

I spent about an hour with him, during which 
time he seemed to be paying rather close atten¬ 
tion to all the questions, answered them quickly 
and sharply, went on with his desk work 
(fingering his papers, signing a few documents, 
leafing through a number of Encounter and 
muttering about Schlcsinger’s nonsense about 
“heroic leadership”), received visitors (including 
an editor of an official Accra newspaper, who 
raced in and raced out breathlessly, and joined 
momentarily in the conversation about “a free 
press” with a curt but grandiloquent, “The 
need is great, the time is short, the job must be 
done!”), adjusted his tie and collar in front of 
the wall mirror, and most of the time had his 
feet American-style on the desk, only the feet 
were shoeless and bare which was, I thought, a 
better approach to informality than most office 
procedures I’ve encountered. 

Titr. second was elderly, dignified, and agree¬ 
ably matter-of-fact. 

“I don’t really believe that our programme is 
over-ambitious. But we know we’ll need con¬ 
siderable external help to put it through. We’ll 
have to borrow some ^50-80 millions for our 
new 5-Year-Plan if we want to do both Volta 
and everything essential, but you mustn’t over¬ 
look that wc simply have to do some things for 
political reasons. At the moment wc’rc going 
ahead with a new cement factory, a paper mill, 
and a plant for making jute bags for our cocoa, 
and all of them should be self-financing in a 
few years.... 

“The Eastern bloc? Yes, we will take aid 
from them, both technical and financial. After 
all, aren’t they much more willing than the 
Western countries? Probably because they realise 
that we too are trying to build a socialist state. 
Not necessarily on the Eastern pattern, for we 
may evolve something unique in forms. But I 
do believe that as many things as possible should 
be State-owned and -operated. I find nothing 
wrong with that. State ownership of the means 
of production serves the common good. Private 
enterprise perpetuates the profit system. This is, 

I think, the sound economic approach. . . . 


Politics is another matter. It is true that for 
practical purposes we do have a one-party state. 
But did we impose ourselves on the people by 
a bloody revolution? Russia is something dif¬ 
ferent. But if the Russians started training 
special agents for subversive activities here, that 
would be a turning-point.... 

“I don’t really believe that we have anything 
to learn from our Nigerian neighbours. Do you 
really consider that they have a strong govern¬ 
ment or even a national government? It is a 
weak coalition, and it will be a miracle if there 
isn’t a break in the system in the next few years. 
We can learn something from economies that 
are being used for the People. Power cannot 
corrupt if it is being used for the benefit of the 
People....” 

We parted amicably in front of the Parliament 
building where he waited for his chauffeur to 
bring the ministerial Mercedes around to the 
door. When he left I copied the maxim on the 
marble pedestal of the bronze statue of 
Nkrumah, viz.: Seek Yf. First the Political 
Kingdom and All Other Things Shall be 
Added unto It. 

A Letter 

ear M.,—Another morning spent in the 
hotel lobby, for at dawn each day takes 
place my little drama of Room 310. The clerk 
ejects me, finally, irrevocably, irresistibly, and 1 
sit on my bags until almost noon, desperate and 
derelict, until the manager succeeds in “finding 
something” and I move in again. Same room. 
Same drama every morning now for a week. 

If this is not desolating enough, try waiting 
around hungrily for the newspapers and whiling 
away an hour with the local Times, relieved 
only by the arrival of the Ashanti Pioneer which 
rounds out the misery. The Pioneer once voiced 
oppositional criticism but has been "gleich- 
geschaltet "; it is a daily bore now and even 
abstains from printing the interesting political 
news which is to be found elsewhere because 
the little man who sits in the censor’s chair is 
over-sensitive. But this may be typical: what 
serial would an emasculated Ashanti paper, 
some of whose representatives were alleged to 
have been involved in a plot to assassinate Presi¬ 
dent Nkrumah, amuse its readers with?—you’d 
never guess: a series on the Assassinations of 
Presidents, and this week everybody is following 
with bated breath Instalment IV, or how the 
rebels finally got Abraham Lincoln \... 

The press of Lagos is no great shakes, but 
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it ts at least lively, critical, controversial. Here 
there is a dead or an increasingly deadening 
hand. The one still open spot is the Daily 
Graphic , owned by the Cecil King -Daily Mirror 
group in London and still British-managed 
here. It works under wraps but the wraps are 
golden: at 80,000 the Graphic circulation is 
double that of the Party’s badly-written, badlv- 
edited competition, and there is a handsome 
profit for shareholders. Do they want more? 
Hardly. They stay away from anything difficult, 
and in many independent circles there is great 
bitterness about the “betrayal” from London (or 
even “the West”): “gutless, mindless money¬ 
making—is that all you’ve got to offer?” so 
someone put it to me. Still, looked at from the 
other side, it is a moderating factor in the 
political picture; it doesn’t run so much propa¬ 
ganda, offers an occasional escape from the in¬ 
cessant line, and now and then there is an item 
of spme importance. I don’t envy the editors 
who have to get on the daily tight-rope. True, 
you can listen to foreign news-broadcasts and 
one can subscribe to The Times or the Paris 
Herald-Tribune in order to follow events. But 
the party-controlled dailies, weekly, monthlies, 
drum out their message. The propaganda is far 
from being massive, and it will for some time 
be tempered by the vices’ of sloppincss, murky 
style, editorial stolidity. The same Russian story 
on a Tass man’s nice impressions of Ghana was 
printed twice in one week. A hand-out is pub¬ 
lished from the Ghana Librarians revealing that 

1 This morning, uncier the hy-liite of Fenner 
Brockway, The Ghanaian Times publishes this: 
“Three years ago a friend in West Africa told me 
that he learned more in London about African 
events than he did in Accra. .. That is not true 
to-day. The Ghanaian Times is full of news from 
all parts of the continent. To-day anyone who 
wishes to know what is happening... must read 
• African papers rather than English." 

This is generous and well-meaning, but absurd. 
Only the most fragmentary insight into “what is 
happening” can be gained from a reading of the 
African press, and nobody seemed more painfully 
aware of this than the intelligent African readers 
and writers I met; they were only bewildered by 
such misguided efforts to encourage them to believe 
that Africa, so far as the press was concerned, had 
already “overtaken the West.” 

Or is there method in some of the mumbo- 

jumbo? "GHANAIAN WOMEN TOLD TO GIRD UP THEIR 

loins. Hon. Kwaku Boateng, Minister of Informa¬ 
tion, has called on Ghanaian women to gird their 
loins and bring to light the qualities inherent in 
them to be able to move abreast with their 
men_” (Accra Evening News.) 
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the most sought-after book -by borrowers over 
the year was— Dr. Zhivago! To be sure, the 
techniques and controls will improve in the nest 
years. For now the newspapermen are unbeliev¬ 
ably ill-trained and under-paid, and there ate 
simply not enough men to go around; still, 
the indigenous tools for totalitarian control of 
opinion have been forged, and with these tools, 

I am afraid, they will get around ultimately to 
doing the job.* 

A word about writers and intellectuals, for 
both seem to be linked in some way with the 
university college and this is the most substan¬ 
tial ami important “open pocket" in the G hana 
situation to-day. It is smaller than the college 
in Ibadan, but here as in Nigeria there is still 
an overwhelming majority of “expatriates” 

(mostly British, but a few others too) as faculty. 
The pale-faces, here as elsewhere (civil service, 
private business, army leadership), serve as a 
kind of mild negative check on positive measures 
of Party-Government co-ordination; at the 
college it is a bit more decisive because the 
institution, although government-subsidised, is 
still formally independent and touchily aware 
of it. For how long? Many appear to be rather 
unconcerned: the academic technicians, the oh- 
so-sorial set, the mediocrities. But I met many 
who are seriously worried about the Next Big 
Move. It would seem to be almost inevitable 
that the college be brought more “into line,” 
into more co-opcration with the socialist con¬ 
struction of the nation, into more “practical” 
and “positive” paths. If the commissars are 
shrewd, they should not have too much trouble. 
For one thing the situation is “objectively" with 
them; the university college, in its old-fashioned 
British patterns (Chaucer is taught, but no 
African languages or literature), does need 
reforms and all the liberal spirits will be too 
hard-pressed and conscience-stricken to demur. 
For another, few persons around have any real 
grasp of what they will be running up against. 

I met one evening with a group of university 
libertarians. Before I really knew what I was 
talking about I said that if I were a “Special 
Adviser to the Party,” this is how I would pro¬ 
ceed to do “the Job”: I outlined a five-pronged 
attack (based on a few obvious things learned 
from Unter den Linden , Leipzig, Budapest, and 
both Moscow and New York City in the ’30s), 
and several of the professors, I was alarmed to 
note, turned pale; evidently this is exactly what 
they were being disturbed about. The expansion 
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of the college into a university (and the new 
charter will constitute the new framework of 
control). The growth of party politics in the 
student body. Growing collaborationists among 
the faculty. Plans to invite academicians from 
Eastern Europe. New methods of appointment 
and administration. Etc., etc. If the operation is 
clumsy, there may be a kind of dramatic show¬ 
down, with a protest movement and some 
resignations. If this tragic turn of events does 
happen, who will remain to keep some spirit 
alive?.. . 4 

In general, I have the impression that things 
are really “on the move” here. Of course, silly 
things are being done and much is being wasted 
and emphases arc often wrong; but that’s life 
all over. This is a “populist” regime which 
wants to build and educate and rush forward 
into modernity and power. It is not without its 
idealism and accompanying starry-eyed enthusi¬ 
asts; they may be 19th-century sentimentalists, 
but they arc there. The “Volta Project” has 
been talked of for years (probably decades), but 
it is about to take-off, and I could not help being 
impressed by the roads in the Volta country, the 
new bridge across the river, the site plans, and 
the amazing artificial harbour at Tcma, a half- 
hour down the coast from Accra. To be sure, 
there’s a crack in the cement in the dry-dock, 
and how much capital has been tied up so long 

4 Since writing this 1 note a report in the 
(London) Times: “Accra, June 23.—About 500 
students of the University College of Ghana were 
barred by police to-day from marching on President 
Nkruman’s official residence in protest against the 
possible dismissal of some lecturers. The college 
becomes a full university at the end of the present 
academic year, and it is believed that some appoint¬ 
ments may be ended to pave the way for the 
change. 

“Police stopped the students at the gates of the 
college. Some of the marchers carried placards read 
ing ‘We want academic freedom’ and 'We don't 
want politics in university.’. . .” Among the other 
placards, according to The Observer (June 25): "We 
want an independent university" and "No Russians 
—no Poles." 

An earlier Times dispatch (May 28) reported: 
"The Government of Ghana has abandoned its 
intention of cancelling the contracts of the entire 
academic and senior administrative staff of the 
University College of Ghana-The incident illus¬ 

trated with discomforting clarity the vagaries of 
the wind to which Ghanaian politics are exposed. 
It appears that the original proposal, which was put 
to President Nkrumah by Mr. Geoffrey Bing, the 
Attorney-General, was acted upon before anyone 
had a chance to consider it_” 
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in this wearisome task; nevertheless, they want 
to make the grade, and they will, probably. 
They’ll spray the cocoa and almost double the 
yield in some places. They’ll cajole West and 
East to set up small factories, assembly plants, 
and the like. And when these things begin to 
pay off they’ll have increasingly handsome 
reserves to play politics—inviting African leaders 
to “the centre,” holding international confer¬ 
ences, printing the tens of thousands of 
brochures and leaflets which 1 saw going out 
of the Bureau of All-African affairs, intervening 
into neighbouring labour fnovements (and 
cabinet politics), and so forth. 

There remains the question: is the model the 
Soviet one? Yes and no. The official theory is 
that Ghana’s will be “a socialist economy,” and 
inasmuch as their definition of socialism circles 
around concepts like “state control,” “national¬ 
isation,” “ownership of the means of produc¬ 
tion,” it is likely to be indistinguishable from 
Marxism-Leninism. To some extent a small 
group of politicians, a “power elite,” are simply 
searching for means, methods, techniques. What 
better ways than the Soviet ones to organise a 
society for urgent specific goals? (Don’t mis¬ 
understand me: there are, I dm convinced, 
better ways, but they don’t know them and 
nobody has as yet told them!) So the workers 
are organised in State Unions (or an Arbeits- 
front), the youth in Builders’ Brigades, the 
farmers in so-called co-operatives (really State 
Farms), the political community in a Single 
Party which is Supreme. (One Ghanaian said 
to me, "Don’t trouble to work out the com¬ 
munist pattern—hasn’t it occurred to you that 
it might be the fascist pattern? ...”) Almost 
everything, including the various charities 
(which are now, not unlike the Wintrrhilfe, a 
“Kwame Nkrumah Trust Fund”), have been 
co-ordinated, centralised, statified. Alone for this 
reason there is an increasing gravitation towards, 
the East. If (a priori , or “subjectively”) they did 
not want to establish a Soviet-like system, they 
would be proceeding to do so, for it is from the 
East that the techniques of Power and Organisa¬ 
tion arc being learned or copied. And for 
this reason the atmosphere of Russo-Chinese 
presence (with Czech and East-German trim¬ 
mings) is important to them, and perhaps 
decisively advantageous to the Moscow-Peking 
axis. The experts from Leipzig are setting up 
a huge new printing plant, and I am sure that 
this will pay off not merely in terms of how 
things are printed but what. Nobody pretends to 
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know exactly how “suggestions" arc made, nor 
to whom; but advice is in the air, and a word 
to the unwise may be sufficient. 

If this adds up to a one-party state based upon 
national-socialism, it should still be added that 
Nkrumah is not Castro. There is still an opposi¬ 
tion around: 1 talked with J. B. Danquah, who 
is irrepressible, and chatted with Joe Appiah, 
who speaks his mind. In many circles I found 
estrangement from the growing authoritarian¬ 
ism, hero-worship, centralisation, and Eastern- 
orientation. But unless there is some fantastic 
“ingathering of the tribes,” I imagine the 
Nkrumaist state will prove solid. The opposition 
was first outsmarted, then dismantled; they 
failed to develop a popular programme or 
a popular leadership, and by now most of the 
younger oppositionists seem to have withdrawn 

6 /tqm: “The Government has decided that 
nudity and other undesirable customary practices 
were outmoded and did not reflect the ‘spirit and 
aspirations of modern Ghana.' The Government is 
therefore determined to uproot these practices, in¬ 
cluding lip-perforation and tribal markings...." 

Item: "Korle Lagoon—to all those who have seen 
it, the name symbolises all the dirt and tilth of 
Accra. For that vast expanse of polluted water 
teems with mosquitoes and f. upts the most abomin¬ 
able of smells. But soon its name will stand for 
all that is beautiful and pleasant in Accra ..." 

Item: “Just by the Anglican Church, Adabraka, 
there is a foreign woman who is in the habit of 
beating her maid servants, whilst beating Lhem she 
keeps on screaming Black Monkey! Black Monkey! 

In view of the fact of the friendly attitude of the 
Ghana Government and Ghanaians to peoples ol 
all countries and races, the shouting of Black 
Monkey docs not foster friendly relations... .There 
are many monkeys of different colours in the world 
but decent people don’t keep on screaming White 
Monkey, Yellow Monkey, or Black Monkey!” 

Item: “Teenage girls now enjoy the liberty of 
attending night clubs and under the strong in¬ 
fluence of alcohol they behave in the most promis- 
’cuous and embarrassing manner imaginable. In 
keeping with the low tastes of night clubs which 
admit them they will swill gin and guzzle beer in 
incredible quantity and at a fantastic rate. In addi¬ 
tion, they smoke cigarettes faster than they would 
suck lozenges. The pity of it all is that some of our 
people take pleasure in rushing visitors to the 
country to such places where the sight of strangers 
excites the basest girls and excites the basest 
instincts.... The Osagyejo has called on the nation 
to make Ghana a ‘Show Piece.' It is only men and 
women who are morally strong who can achieve 
this great and noble goal. Let us, therefore, wage 
a fierce war on moral degeneracy on the pan of 
our young girls who would be the mothers of 
to-morrow's Ghana." 
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into an “internal emigration." As far as the 
Osagyejo is concerned, moderation would 
appear to be the better part of militancy. Ex¬ 
propriation of foreign interests is evidendy not 
the order of the day; and the recent purchase of 
the British gold mines was rather sensitively 
handled. Nkrumah has argued again and again, 
and probably most sincerely, that Western in¬ 
vestment is needed and wanted (on his terms, 
of course), otherwise there may never be a 
“modern Ghana.”* The Western component in 
the economy is substantial and could, with im¬ 
portant consequences for policy, be enlarged. 
But I was told often: not if the techniques are 
the old-fashioned businessman’s approach of 
looking for an extra per cent or two return on 
shares. The British, the Americans, and the 
West-Gerinnns appear fairly wide-awake, and I 
will risk the old cliche about “a bold and 
imaginative policy." Given an “alliance for pro¬ 
gress," there arc profound things that could, 
with some daring and ingenuity, be accom¬ 
plished here and elsewhere in Africa. 

So far as l could see, there arc no deeds yet 
and not even the proper noises. 

J.B. 

had been told I would have difficulty find¬ 
ing the house, and 1 did; the little road 
leading from the main avenue was in fact closed 
off, as if die way to die old man, or his own 
way out, would thereby disappear. But there 
was (“there always is," the driver muttered 
meaningfully) the long way around. 

So long as there was a broad, united national 
opposition, he was the leader of it, first as a 
Gold Coast nationalist against the British, then 
as a rebellious Ashanti chieftain against 
Nkrumah. 

God’s golden land. 

Our golden home. 

Arise] Arise!... 

Great is the glory that waits for thee, 

Golden of old, ever golden to be. 

He has been a poet, a playwright, a scholar (his 
London University Ph.D. thesis was on “The 
Moral End as Moral Excellence”), and in politics 
one of the nation’s “founding fathers” (it was 
he who did the research in the British Museum 
in order to argue the case for calling the Gold 
Coast “Ghana"). 

I carried cocoa, 
and soli it... 
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I tried government, 
and shared it... 

I dyed my hair, 
and stopped it; 

1 espied a truth, 
and published it... 

I stood up to the English, 
and preferred them ... 

I saw life was a wicked thing, 
and I loved it. 


A remarkable man, and I would not be record 
ing this about him if he had not said to me, 
“Write anything you please! . . . One thing 
about the political life of J. B. Danquah cannot 
be denied—it has always been conducted in 
public. I have never made a secret of the things 
I believe in, neither to friend nor foe. I won’t 
start now.... And if I haven’t been arrested 
until now, there arc good reasons. Can't you 
understand—they are less afraid of me than of 
you. Afraid of International Opinion. That’s 
what checks them_” 

I can only hope that is true, for few things 
can be more unwelcome to die powers that be 
than the kind of radical dissidence which ex¬ 
presses itself (and with ringing Victorian 
phraseology) in doubts as to whether “we are 
really fit to govern ourselves” and fears that 
“we may be going back to darkness and bar¬ 
barism-” The state of the nation had become 

a wicked thing, and he loves none of it. Educa¬ 
tion? The emphasis was all on quantity, not on 
quality, and “clerks nowadays can’t even 
spell....” Economics? The cost of living keeps 
on rising, reckless spending of public money 
goes on unabated, and “why do we need an air 
force with jets when millions arc still living in 
mud-huts, without water and electricity anil 
practically unreachable by road? ...” As for 
foreign affairs, he despaired over what he 
thought was a systematic anti-Western and pro- 
Eastern course, and “to think that it was I who 
defended Kwame Nkrumqh before the Watson 
Commission's charges in 1948 that his real 
sympathies were in favour of some form of 
foreign communism! ...” 

There was, I suspected, still a bit of bewilder¬ 
ment over the defeat of the enlightened patrician 
leadership. “Somehow Kwame outfoxed us. Wc 
had raised the slogan: Independence in the 
Shortest Possible Time. He insisted on the 
slogan: Independence Now I ... But tell me—is 
rhcrc any real difference between the two?" 

I had to tell him that I was afraid there was. 

"But what can be built soundly if there is 


only desperate demagogic haste? They say that 
the land belongs to the people, and they rush 
all our farmers into collectives where they will 
end up feeling like driven sheep! They say that 
they are running a constitutional government 
but they have forgotten, or never knew, what 
Paine once wisely said, ‘A constitution is the 
properly of a nation, and not of those who exer¬ 
cise the government.’ When I tried the other 
day to speak with a high judge about the plight 
of our political prisoners, he said: ‘Don’t bother 
me with Habeas Corpus—why don’t you go and 
have a personal chat with the Osagyefol ’... We 
don’t know where we’re going, but we’re cer¬ 
tainly on our way. Is it Switzerland in the 
Swamps that wc must become overnight? A few 
miles from here, in Tema, in order to build die 
new town they bull-dozed the old town, and 
with it, of course, the people’s sacred rock and 
sacred grove. The new houses are white and 
tedious, but even there ancient family traditions 
are returning.... When will they learn ‘ that 
power in a hurry disrupts, and absolute power 
in an absolute hurry disrupts absolutely-” 

He told me a story, obviously with an analogi¬ 
cal point. In 1844, when the British decided to 
resume power in the Gold' Coast, they 
despatched presents to the King of Ashanti (in¬ 
cluding a gilt chair, a velvet robe, a candela¬ 
brum, a case of wax candles, and two cases of 
liqueur brandy). From Kumasi came the reply 
from the Asantahene: “I send you one small 
Tiger by my messenger-” Apparently (un¬ 

less I wildly misunderstood) the day will come 
when the people will be sending small Tigers 
again. 

At times in our long talk—when he would 
cry despairingly, “Are wc then in the Balkans?” 
—I would wonder whether we were still in 
Africa. “Without vision, as was said in the 
Proverbs of Solomon, the people perish 1 Our 
people must not perish! Floreat Ghana!" But 1 
would slowly be brought around again to a 
sense of the unique, ancient, and traditional 
land, when mention was made of neighbours 
and new allies—Guinea, Mali, Morocco. 

“Who but they destroyed the Ghana Empire 1 ” 

“That was a long time ago, Dr. Danquah." 

“Only 700 years agol And who but Morocco 
destroyed the Songhay Empire and ruined the 
university of Timbuktu with all our scholars 
and books!...” 

When I left him I felt that this must be dis¬ 
turbing him as deeply as those red, yellow, and 
green lights flashing out, day and night. 
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kwamb nkaumah circle, just beyond the front 
door of his house. 


Marx, Freud, and Other 
Witch-doctors 

O ne hears much about Marx in Africa, but 
little about Freud. Can it be that 
Marxist analysis is relevant to the conditions 
and conflicts of the Dark Continent, and psycho¬ 
analysis completely inapplicable? Marxists have 
seized upon African millennial hopes but 
Freudians have apparently ignored African 
dreams. For dreams there are, with fears and 
anxieties and psychoses. No one thinks of these 
peoples any more as (in Lcvy-Bruhl’s phrase) 
“pre-logical” nor can they be really thought of 
as “pre-neurotic.” When a distinguished doctor, 
who has spent a life-time of study in West 
Africa, was asked whether “primitive people 
have Ihe same mental illnesses as ourselves,” the 
reply was that “there are probably as many 
different kinds of healthy mentality among 
primitive peoples as there are among advanced 
peoples, and consequently as many types of 
mental illness.” But if I read correctly her pro¬ 
found and brilliant book on the relations 
between witchcraft and psychotherapy,® Freud 
is either irrelevant to the peculiar turns of the 
African psyche or has been vaguely anticipated 
by the powerful and apparently successful 
okpmfo at village shrines. 

The majority of those who come to the shrines 
complaining of sickness do not appear to have 
anything organically wrong, hut they are in 
anxiety. They complain of palpitations, pains a!l 
over, headache, trembling, giddiness, and dm k - 
ness in front of the eyes. The priest is quick to 
recognise these patients and comments, "There 
are troubles in your sickness,” or “You are sick 
localise you are keeping things in your head.” 
Often he elicits confessions and fears by employ¬ 
ing shock tactics. “What about a certain man 5 
What about a certain woman? What about a 
certain quarrel?” If the pauent looks genuinely 
blank he tries another tack, but if there is any 
hesitation or embarrassment, he presses the point 
until he has elicited either confession or specific 
anxiety. Adultery on the part of women is one 
of the commonest causes of palpitations and 
“pains all over.” If the patient is reticent, he says, 
“Go away and come back when you ready to lay 
bare what is in your mind.” 

* Search for Security: An Ethno-Psychiatric Study 
of Rural Ghana. By M. f . Field (Faber Sc Faber, 
1960). 
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She offers no large conclusions (“all generalisa¬ 
tions look foolish at the edges”) about any new 
kind of “Afro-European psychiatry,” but in her 
footnotes there are gentle reminders of how far 
Vienna on the Blue Danube is from her villages 
on the Black Volta. “Children’s main grudge 
against their elders seems to be because of the 
much superior food which the latter eat.... In 
African societies, if a child resents the mother’s 
relations with the father it is less likely to be 
because she sleeps with him than because she 
pampers him with food.” And again: “In a 
region where snakes are not psycho-analysts’ 
symbols but a cause of sudden and most un¬ 
pleasant death, anyone who has a narrow escape 
from a snake comes to ask who sent it and 
why.... If a cocoa-farmcr dreams of a snake in 
the grass it usually meanly exactly what we 
mean when we <pca/^ of a snake in the grass— 
treachery: the dreamer suspects a smooth-spoken 
neighbour of stealing his cocoa.... It is probable 
that in African dream symbolism a snake sym¬ 
bolises simply a sly, dangerous enemy....” 

“Marx,” then, would seem to be more rele¬ 
vant than “Freud.” 7 Why is it that these new 
shrines, new in both age and character, are 
seething with vitality whereas all the ancient 
supernatural sanctions arc moribund? Dr. 
Field’s reply is that these remarkable institu¬ 
tions, which are apparently all privately-owned 
and profit-making, have sprung up “in response 
to a growing sense of insecurity which can be 
correlated with the expansion of the cocoa 
industry.” Economic pressures arc primary; 
|»olitical pressures associated with a triumphant 
nationalism appear less pertinent: “Rural people 
the world over—in Ghana no less than in 
F.ngland-know little and care less about any 

7 (Jthcr scholars, othci views. 

Rev. Farrinder, in his African Traditional 
Religion, writes: “The snake is often connected 
with the ancestors ami the* underworld; sometimes 
it has the secret of sev.. .” 

And Professor M. Forres (in The Web of Kin¬ 
ship Among the Ta/lensi) observes: “A psycho¬ 
analyst might say that the Oedipus complex is appar¬ 
ently openly recognised in Tallensi culture. He 
would have to add that the Oedipus complex is 
built into their social organisation in such a way 
as to enable them to control it. The mystical ideas 
and ritual symbols in which the rivalry between 
successive generations is clothed form the cultural 
mechanism by which it is neutralised and made to 
serve socially useful ends... 

In Max Gluckman’s Custom and Conflict in 
Africa there is the remark: “A man seeks com¬ 
panionship with other men, loves his sister, and 
sleeps with his wife.” 
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political upheaval short of military invasion or 
direct interference with their farms. Drought 
and blight concern them, but the birth of 

nations goes unnoticed-” 

I must confess that her insights are no less 
fascinating when they deal with the visible sur¬ 
face of life than when she sits in attendance at 
the shrines and makes clinical notes about 
patients and treatments. In my own catalogue 
of the inscriptions I had glimpsed on the 
mammy-wagons of West Africa, scrawled on 
the window-shields or painted on the tail-gates, 
I had copied the following mysterious mottoes, 
amusing proverbs, and strange epigraphs: 

Some are crying and some are laughing.... 
Don’t do any arithmetic... .Too good.... Life 

is war.... Say what you Iil(c - Cry for life but 

not for things.... Two shadows .... Who \nows? 

.. .All things are not alif{c - Love is death - 

Unsurprisingly enough, Dr. Field argues that in 
the choice of these inscriptions the lorry drivers 
unconsciously reveal their “dominant attitude, 
preoccupations, sentiments, and character-traits.’’ 
After close-questioning of many drivers, she 
comes up with well-defined categories for the 
cryptic scribblings which include: (i) paranoid 
apprehension and boast; (a) financial anxiety; 

(3) adulation of financially generous kinsmen; 

(4) confidence in supernatural protection against 
enemies; and (5) miscellaneous (“simple grati¬ 
fication, meaningless verbiage, advertising, pious 
platitude, waggish quip,” etc.). Thus the 
above selection reduces itself to the following 
meanings: 

‘‘I am laughing because I have been able to 
buy a lorry, but other people are crying because 
they can't.”... “If anyone knew what a lot of 
money I was making he would envy me."... 
“Things have gone well with me and I have a 
lorry.” ... “I fought to get this lorry.” ... “What¬ 
ever you say about me, 1 am not afraid, because 
my lorry is protected and you can’t hurt it.”... 
“Envious people arc after nothing less than my 
life."... "I have an extra spirit, I am under 
supernatural protection." ... “I don’t know who 
can be trusted.”... “I have been able to buy a 
lorry but most people couldn’t."... If you love 
a woman and she doesn’t love you it will kill 
you because you waste your money on her.” ... 

I know I shouldn’t dare write anything about 
all this, but reading in the case-book of mental 
illnesses collected by Dr. Field brings forward a 
dimension of life which a passing observer may 
never even come to suspect. Here are her notes 
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on the case (“fear-psychosis with hysterical 
features”) of a young girl named Abena: 

One evening the patient and some women 
were eating their supper when the women made 
some disparaging remarks about the' new 
obosomfo [priest]. The girl then said, “If his 
obosom [deity] has any power, let it show what 
it can do.” They all then went to bed, the girl 
sharing a room with several younger children. 
About midnight the children ran out saying that 
Abena was dying and had been talking basa-basa 
[deliriously]. The parents found her naked, 
“mad,” stiff and staring, unable to recognise 
anyone, sec, hear, or speak. An uncle “smoked" 
her with medicated smoke Without effect. They 
then hired a lorry and rushed her in the night 
to Amoma, a village with a Kramu medicine¬ 
man. lie told ihcm that she had insulted an 
obosom and was “caught.” They then carried 
her to the new shrine where the obosom said he 
had indeed caught her and was about to kill 
her. They implored his forgiveness, which he 
granted in return for a sacrificial sheep. The 
patient became immediately well. 

I did not sec the patient till several days after 
the episode. Her uncle (an ex-soldier) was the 
informant. He was a good witness.... The girl 
was a loutish, loud, loose-mouthed, unintelligent 
type and seemed to have thrown off her illness 
without any embarrassment. 

Here is another case, this time of a literate and 
intelligent young man who had been the proud 
family scholar. He complained of feverish 
nightmares, and felt that his elder brother, who 
had always jealously hated him because he was 
a literate and tidily dressed, might kill him by 
sorcery, and that the African head-teacher under 
whom he worked was not only out to ruin his 
career but was likely to kill him by supernatural 
means. Death, he feared, was near, and many 
of his dreams involved funerals and mourning: 
in one the coffin was carried by “a literate at 
one end and an illiterate at the other.” There 
was also a dream of a “Mohammedan coffin,” 
which Dr. Field ascribes to fear of bad medi¬ 
cines usually purchased from Kramu (Moslem) 
medicine-men. “He said his mother wanted to J 
put him under the protecdon of her obosom , but 
he thought the associated lorions and potions 
’unhygienic’ and that he might catch diseases 
from them. He then revealed a good deal of 
hypochondriasis engendered by school and 
training-college hygiene-lessons and by news¬ 
paper advertisements.” 

One day, a year after their first meeting, he 
appeared before Dr. Field’s door, distraught, 
almost unrecognisable, pleading “Can’t you help 
me? I think I am goiqg mad.” His dreams had 
lately become disorganised nightmares, and on 
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questioning he confessed to tormenting fears 
and obsessive shame involving a seduction and 
venereal disease. He also revealed that he had 
been having visual and occasionally auditory 
hallucinations which he called “moving 
pictures.” 

They moved slowly and silently across his field 
of vision from right to left. They looked cither 
“fearful" or ridiculous, but always passed by 
without molesting him. There were such things 
as a man upside down, a man slowly changing 
into a dog, moving trees, lizards, antelopes, 
animals without heads, ferocious-looking wild 
beasts, and household articles such as cups and 
chairs. On one occasion as he sat relaxed in a 
chair a “man” suddenly appeared right in front 
of him with an open mouth out of which no 
sound came. After a few seconds the man dis¬ 
appeared. Sometimes he heard rough voices 
shouting, “Hoh! Hoh!” or ordering him about 
saying, “Come on, now!” but they never gave 
definite orders.... 

(Ono> imagines that the African Becketts, 
Ionescos, and Pinters, when they emerge, will 
have no lack of imagery; or even the Ingmar 
Bergmans. Among the “bad dreams” recorded 
in another case history are these: “A snake 
chases her.... She is in a graveyard jumping 
over the graves.... She finds herself dead and 

unable to move_A strange European stands 

over her and tells her that her intestines are 
decayed.... She was weeding the cemetery. A 
coffin containing a corpse was there and some¬ 
thing made her open the coffin and give food 
to the corpse....”) 

All shrine priests rank as private practitioners 
of native medicine (licence to practise: several 
guineas a year), and Dr. Field calculates that 
there are at least ten thousand native prac¬ 
titioners in Ghana. According to her estimate, 
a popular hard-working shrine would deal with 
•upwards of a hundred commonplace visits a 
day. An analysis of these humdrum cases throws 
light on “the troubles and desires of ordinary 
people”: complaints of “not prospering”; routine 
thanks for a year’s protection; unspecified ill¬ 
ness; sick children; requests for the birth of a 
child; requests from pregnant women for safe 
delivery; thanks for the birth of a child; com¬ 
plaints of long childlessness; requests for pro¬ 
tection (including chiefs fearing assassination); 
requests for help in new enterprises; marital 
problems (including requests for divorce); 
money urgently needed; complaints of im- 
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potence; drunkards requesting rescue; thanks 
for the death of an enemy; complaint of “seeing 
fire” (migraine?), etc., etc. 

I have many times heard people say that “one 
doesn’t know his own soul” in contexts where 
this can fairly be translated “one doesn’t know 
his own Unconscious, or unconscious motiva¬ 
tion.” 

I have enquired after available pictures. 
Apparently there are none. Evidently photo¬ 
graphy is held to extract some modicum of 
“being,” or virtue, out of the photographed 
object. 

Towards a Manifesto 

lonc polemical day which began at the 
breakfast table when Kofi reprimanded 
me again for not consulting the astrological in¬ 
structions in the morning press. For "Capri¬ 
corn” in the Ghanaian Times there was this: 
"Fine opportunities are about you to expand, 
but it requires that your level of consciousness 
be raised proportionately.” And in the Ashanti 
Pioneer: “Be sure to impress important people 
with your efficiency and ability to understand 
the most modern methods of operating. Be care¬ 
ful later in the day that you act circumspectly 
and safeguard your reputation. Talk little.” 

“Stalin was a very good thing, wasn’t he?” 
Kofi said (and I was already trying my best to 
understand modern methods of operating). “If 
he hadn’t been there, would Africa be indepen¬ 
dent to-day?” 

“Then Hitler was also a very good thing,” I 
added (raising my level of consciousness pro¬ 
portionately), “for without him India and 
South-East Asia probably wouldn’t be free and 
independent.” 

"Yes,” Kofi said, “Hitler too was a very good 
thing.” (I decided to safeguard my reputation 
and to talk less.) 

At the Press Club: many questions, no 
answers. Did I really think it was possible to 
move forward economically in any other way? 
Was it really possible to command loyalties and 
enthusiasm except with a militant party and an 
heroic leader? Who could be really sure 
that parliamentarianism could actually work? 
Mustn’t social groups be pushed forcefully out 
of primitivism, or how else could they possibly 
be persuaded to move and change? A visiting 
American scholar insists: the pre-conditions for 
democracy have first to be achieved, and they 
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are national integration and economic develop¬ 
ment. “For a whole generation after Washing¬ 
ton and Jefferson, did the United States have a 
real national political opposition, and didn’t the 
Americans find that ‘alien and sedition laws' 
were necessary?.. 

In the C.P.P. party-headquarters building, 
one of the organisation secretaries addresses me 
affably as “dear Comrade” and I smile know¬ 
ingly at the stacks of political literature on his 
desk (M. Beer’s Social Struggles, Lenin’s Two 
Tactics and State and Revolution, Marx’s 18th 
Brumaire). He tells me that his guiding prin¬ 
ciples are “democratic centralism” and “My 
Welfare is Your Welfare,” and that “Our 
Leader is our best teacher.... When you hear 
his name you are happy.” He gives me a 
brochure entitled A Portrait of the Osagyefo by 
the Hon. Tawai Adamafio, the Party’s general- 
secretary, in which I read the following (which, 
in 1961, is for rhythm, hyperbole, and sheer 
euphoria, unsurpassed by scarcely anything since 
1941 in the Berlin of the Fithrerprinzip and 1951 
in the Moscow of the “cult of personality”): 

There is not a single inan, wofhan, or child in 
this country who would deny the fact that 
Kwamc Nkrumah is a man of our heart and is 
a great man. But 1 wonder how many of us 
realise just how great a inan he is. Those of us 
who have had the opportunity to visit foreign 
countries have been able to get first-hand experi¬ 
ence of this. We have found that no matter 
where we travel, whether it be in Moscow, 
Tokyo, Peking, N.Y., London, or Melbourne, 
the name Ghana is synonymous with the name 
Kwamc Nkrumah. 

To-day... to millions of people living both 
inside and outside the continent of Africa, 
Kwame Nkrumah is Africa and Africa is Kwamc 
Nkrumah. When the question is asked: “What 
is going to happen to Africa?” it is to one man 
that everyone looks for the answer: Kwame 
Nkrumah. ... To us, his people, Kwame 
Nkrumah is our father, Teacher, our brother, 
our friend, indeed, our very lives, for without 
him we would no doubt have existed, but we 
would not have lived; there would have been 
no hope of a cure for our sick souls, no taste of 
glorious victory after a life-time of suffering. 
What we owe him is greater even than the air 
we breathe, for he made us as surely as he made 
Ghana.... 

The tact and wisdom that Kwame Nkrumah 
displayed ... left no doubt in anyone’s mind that 
not only was he a great statesman and tactician, 
but also a genius. No matter what tricks they 
tried to pull against him, he always had the 

answer for them. He was invincible_If you 

are lucky enough to work for the Osagyefo, it 
is like going to school again, for you learn some¬ 
thing new every moment-His charming per- 
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sonality and handsome looks cause havoc to the 
hearts of the opposite sex, both young and old, 
and before he married he used to joke that he 
was married to all the women of Ghana. In fact 

he is merely friendly with them_* 

Perhaps Kwame Nkrumah has been born 
before his time. Maybe it will only be in the 
year 2060 that he will be really understood. Then 
fieoplc would read about his unbelievable achieve¬ 
ments in the 1960’s and marvel to themselves 
1 hat such a man should live at such a time. 


At one op the newspaper offices I ask about 
the recent difficulties with both Israel and 
Mauretania, and how it is that even the official 
statements of impulsive Ghanaian hostility had 
not yet been allowed publication in Accra. The 
foreign editor tries to explain that “some news 
is not really fit to print, and we would not want 
to publish anything that might reflect badly on 
other countries...." I ask the editor-in-chief 
whether, in his opinion, there should 'be a 
Ghanaian newspaper which did not reflect 
Government or Party policy, and he replies: 
“I am not in a position to say.” 

Over lunch, a European barrister clarifies for 
me “the legality of Preventive Detention” with 
the formula: “Inasmuch as we couldn’t obtain 
convictions through the normal courts and 
channels—you have no idea how inefficient 
police methods here are!—we just simply had 
to have a new law.” 

At the University College, a semi-academic 
adviser suggests that “only the academic intelli¬ 
gentsia” arc not living up to the new responsi¬ 
bilities. “Our State commands the loyalties of 
our workers and farmers, our women and our 
youth, our journalists and even our old tribal 
chiefs. Why do these college professors insist on 
living in the past? They are the only ones who 
are still not moving with the times!” And a 
young British tutor added: “Some of my col- 

* In an interesting passage in his Autobiography 
(1957), Nkrumah has written: “I have never 
wanted to become too entangled with a woman 
because I know that I would never be able to 
devote enough attention to her, that sooner or later 
whether she was married to me or not, she would 
begin to wander away from me. I was afraid, too, 
that if I allowed a woman to play too important 
a part in my life I would gradually lose sight of 
my goal. Few people have been able to understand 
this attitude of mine and I have been described by 
various people as a Don Juan, an impotent man, 
and even a eunuch I Those who know me, how¬ 
ever, regard me as a* very normal man with 
probably more than average self-discipline-” 
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leagues have been shouting hoary old slogans 
like ‘academic freedom,’ but who are we to set 
ourselves up as judges over what liberty is or 
truth? We must widen the academic range. Wc 
must encourage the political interests of the 
young. We must bring in teachers and scholars 
from Russia and Eastern Europe....” 

At dinner, I am told that Westerners are even 
more superstitious than Africans. “What about 
forget-me-nots? or Friday the 13th? or walking 
under ladders? or why girls of sailors don’t 
comb their hair? Sure, the libation is still poured 
in traditional African customs, but what about 
baptismal holy water or that champagne bottle 
at the launching of ships? Can it be that only 
your old rites are good and clean and civilised, 
and only our old rites are awful and primi¬ 
tive?” 

In the Paradise Club, at a most surprising 
moment of the gaiety and enchantment, Krobo 
leans over to whisper to me, “I used to care 
very’much for jazz. But I think now there’s 
something degenerate about it. Probably the in¬ 
fluence of American imperialism... 

Whereupon we all left, to argue it out in a 
last evening of discussion and debate. Kofi: 
“Your West can provide no model for u.s. Wc 
have seen the worst, and it is worse than we 
imagined. I don’t care Another your coloured 
citizens have toilets or Cadillacs; whatever they 
have, they have no roots. They strike us as 
alienated strangers. They have no sense of 
rooted belongingness. In our worst poverty wc 
are not so poor as all that....” fombe: “Why 
measure life with ideological labels? Docs any¬ 
one nowadays know the true meaning of 
Capitalism or Socialism or Comunism? Each of 
us can only stumble along, learning from ex¬ 
perience_” Krobo: “No society ever reaches 

its ideals. Progress must be seen in decades, 
more often in a century. None of us can make 
quick judgments on policies and events in the 
short term...." Cecilic: “Wc must choose our 
friends in a camp which has faith in the future. 

I know where barbarians roam in a neon-lit 
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jungle, and I know where there is hope in 
children and future generations... 

After all this, what forgiveness, or what 
hope for agreement and understanding? Yet by 
midnight, with the help of palm-wine and the 
coolness of a good strong fan, a small dissident 
and heretical group of us managed to form an 
effective faction and proceeded to draft theses 
for a new programme, nay, a Manifesto, which 
was calculated to baffle the East, convert the 
West, and rally men of all faiths to a true 
cause. If I make out the minutes of the meeting 
accurately, these are the truths wc held to be 
self-evident on an argumentative, ideologiscd 
night in Ghana in the spring of 1961: 

1. Economic. A dynamic, expanding, mixed 
economy, guaranteeing employment, welfare, 
and increasing prosperity for all citizens. 

2. Political. A democratic and stable govern¬ 
ment, with checks and balances to ensure the 
civil liberties of criticism and opposition. 

3. Social. A community without discrimina¬ 
tion, without invidious distinctions of class, 
caste, and religion, and devoted to fostering 
both physical well-being and diversities of per¬ 
sonality and conviction. 

q. Cultural. A pluralistic society, in which 
idealistic or spiritual activities beyond work and 
material achievement --art, religion, literature, 
theatre, poetry, sports, leisure pastimes—are 
encouraged to flourish in a many-sided form and 
style. 

5. Ideology. A passionate and dedicated world- 
consciousness, in which new personal links are 
being constantly renewed between nation and 
nation, race and race, religion and religion, 
towards a creative, libertarian, and humanistic 
n nse of the brotherhood of man. 

All this, eloquently announced in the moon-lit 
garden under a fig tree, we decided to call “The 
Theory of the Democratic Revolution," and for 
a moment when we were saying our good-byes 
it was as if wc had said farewell to all our 
differences. 
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Strong Smells and Polite Society 


By Adrian Slokc* 


T ii i. r e ark those who feci the essence of 
an object to be the smell: but for the 
a*sthctic mood, the smell may be no more than 
a vulgar or improper fraction. I shall argue that 
persecution, hate and, indeed, the hate of him 
who smells it, are epitomised by an evil odour. 
Goats and sheep stink: rather than by their 
horns they rebut many of us in this way. On 
the positive side also a person’s smell seems 
absolute: you may not cat him or her, but you 
possess the object by smell, probably the inside 
as well as outside. We do not cat at all if wo 
have no mind to, hut our noses are never shut 
on physical substance that comes to us as smell. 
We swallow smell whole, as it were, and in so 
doing we may become enveloped or possessed. 

In saying so, naturally I take advantage of 
Dr. FitzHerbert's establishment of the associa¬ 
tion of milk and the nursing situation with the 
mother’s smell, particularly from her armpit. 
Contrariwise, I suggest it to be feasible that the 
infant’s use of projective identification is some¬ 
times conducted through the medium of the 
object’s smell or imagined smell which offers, 
perhaps with the help of a smell made by the 
infant himself, an absolute-seeming grip. A 
wider projectiveness characterises the ejection 
of strong-smelling farces, sometimes in phantasy 
a good substance, sometimes bad, sometimes a 
present or an act of creation, sometimes an 
attack. But the theory of reaction-formation, it 
seems, does nor concern itself with phantasies of 
bad smells, bad faxes, as well as good, from the 
beginning, in spite of the naming of a subse¬ 
quent phase as anal-sadistic. It stands to reason 
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that every positive attribute of original objects 
must also have a negative side. Much repression 
goes to work later in regard to positive attitudes 
to faxes: surely this will have been helped by the 
earlier feeling of persecution from a bad aspect 
of smell, that is, from persecutory phantasies 
with an olfactory attribute; from the strength, in 
fact, of our own hate. I presume that revulsion 
and persecution by smells, and aggression 
through smells, must have been present from 
very early days. 

It is not generally observed that the smell of 
Madeira cake can be identical with the smell of 
cold roast chicken. We arc little interested in 
the composite nature of smells, their parts and 
correspondences. We tend to think of each 
olfactory experience as unrelated, although our 
noses, deprived of much practice, preserve the 
capability for considerable analysis. Conse¬ 
quently, for this reason alone, there is no art 
of smell, since art depends upon an additive or 
balancing process between parts. To see or to 
hear is to observe details, dovetailing, whereas 
the sub-divisions of an odour arc vapid. In 
contrast with the quality of perfected seeing, the 
apprehension of a body’s odour suggests the 
enveloping impress of a part-object. We use 
the same verb, transitively or intransitively as the 
only change, whether we refer to ourselves as 
smelling or to our smelling of objects. Hearing, 
sight, touch were the conspicuous senses for 
learning to attribute to others, as to ourselves, 
independent or self-sufficing being. Wc shut our 
eyes to drink in deeply a profitable smell; we 
are blotting out the world of whole objects in 
favour of a world of permeation that blurs 
differences between ourselves and it. 

T hat was the context for my turning to 
this subject some years ago. 

There will be many reasons, other than im¬ 
permanence, why taste and smell lack direct satis¬ 
faction in art. The oSe of posable interest here 
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may lie with the xsthetic stress on whole objects, 
with the repudiation of those sense-organs 
originally tied to part-object discrimination in a 
manner never sufficiently to be overthrown for 

aesthetic purposes-1 shall suggest that in art 

the mother must be re-created through the forms 
nf the integrated cgo-figurc to which she already 
belongs as introjected objects. In the relationship 
to this arsthetic figure, and similarly in the 
earliest signs of our mature relations to the 
mother, tactile and kinesthetic perceptions arc, in 
my opinion, uppermost. Unlike taste and smell 
they afford sensations which can tie enjoyed 
through vision, at a distance, as are the so-called 
tactile values in a painting. 1 

I instanced at that time the defiant repudiation of 
smell expressed by some Bohemian habits, and 
the meaninglessness of a statue soused with per¬ 
fume. To argue that a scented statue would be 
“too life-like” for the purposes of art emphasises 
once again that odour spells contact rather than 
the contemplation from a certain distance of a 
self-sufficient object with which, nevertheless, we 
may have the proclivity to identify ourselves. 

There is the expression: “It stinks to high 
heaven,” meaning first, I think, that the essence 
of stink is the quality of boundlessness, bound¬ 
less badness. Why to heaven? Perhaps because 
dog dirt in the street not only fills our universe 
but invades a traditional paradise that possesses 
no home-made stinks; the emitting substances 
have been changed for golden pavements. It 
follows that there is no marriage nor giving in 
marriage, more plainly, no contact between 
bodies who can see each other and [icrtorm 
celestial oratorio: they may not smell or he 
smelled. For, smell implies animal contact as 
we say; unlike touch, it suggests, from first 
breath - to our last, this contact only, or else 
incorporation. We may profess ourselves to be 
notably adult, dissecting the smells of sweat, 
milk, faeces, and perfume scientifically, remark¬ 
ing their correspondences and chemical affinities: 
with none need we show pleasure or disgust. 
There is pleasure, however, in this power, con¬ 
siderable pleasure, in the lack of immediate 
involvement. Usually we have little chance to 
" show detachment in a plain manner, but here 
is the opportunity for treating of a primary 
bounty and of an ultimate object of disgust with 
reserve yet without using many abstract terms. 
Scientific poignancy, more dramatic than is 
usual, results from the surviving nature of 
smell as an enveloping experience. 

Op couksk, ir wum.i> ut hah. mi. if things did 
not smell: they would not be real. The sense 
of actuality will always be supported by this 
evocation of our original objects. Please do not 
mistake me there. An unparalleled sense of 

1 CreeJ( Culture and the Ego (1938). 


renewal, as of nostalgia, can be latent in a 
chance smell. But, in & process of integration, 
wc have learned that what is unspeakably gpod 
of this kind may swiftly pass into what is 
equally bad, just as pans of the milk arc 
changed by digestion into faxes: and I am afraid 
that when we, at any rate, speak of smell, smell 
tout court , wc imply a bad smell. 1 think we 
thereby express renunciation of the tyranny of 
a part-object, a tyranny that derives from the 
quality of obsession and from the alarming 
propensity of the good object to change into the 
bad. Since it remains so primitive there is no 
security in olfactory experience alone; we prefer 
in many contexts to enshrine the good object 
differently so that the issue of smell be not para¬ 
mount at all times. We are helped in this by 
the fact that if we are long surrounded by 
strong smell, we cease very largely to notice it. 
Decay is more poignant to us when our noses 
become suddenly aware. All organic substances 
“go bad,” reek. “To go bad" means in common 
parlance “to stink.” Of course signs of decay 
may be visual, but such an impression would 
not by itself have a parallel with enveloping 
influence, tantamount at first impact to an oral 
influence, upon the observer. Should you want 
to know whefher the butter is rancid, you will 
raise it gradually nearer to your nose. But even 
a smell from a distance may lie no less close a 
contact: to phantasy, strength spells closeness. 
Smell enlarges hugely the coniines of orality and 
often isolates the badness of a taste. Wc may 
mi spec 1 dial the taste of faeces behind the smell 
would not be as bad as that smell. There is a 
sense in which any strong smell touches us 
closely, too closely; be it good or bad, our feel¬ 
ings, I believe, arc very often, and markedly, 
ambivalent for this reason. The world has 
become too small, perhaps suffocating. 

On the other hand the varied scents in the 
vast countryside are reassuring. Even so, the 
gloved lady bountiful in her rose garden is not 
a valid symbol of bliss. Those who dote on 
banks and beds of flowers, hideous as a rule 
visually, arc unlikely to have much love of art. 
For the many intellectual states of envelopment, 
religious, political, philosophical, social, esthetic, 
to which we are prone, 1 can think of no 
olfactory accompaniments as indispensable. (The 
needed scent of Schiller’s apples is most excep¬ 
tional.) Parr of the virtue of incense, of joss 
sticks, of all forms or pretences of sacrifice, is 
lhai the smoke, the vapour, ascends to envelop 
the god as well as ourselves. Without such visual 
union the emanation of incense would be as 
vulgar as the whifTs of scented cinema on & wet 
night. (We may have in mind- a visual enact¬ 
ment when visiting a still redolent Catholic 
church after a service.) 
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A n enormous psychological contrast be- 
tween the biological functions, eating and 
evacuation, comes to mind: the one is literally 
the means of necessary incorporation, the other 
of the projection of un-needed by-products. 
Some would argue that since many forms of 
decay arc poisonous or unhealthy, it is natural 
that the smells associated with them should be 
considered noxious. This awareness hugely re¬ 
inforces, no doubt, but will not have initiated, 
phantasies of persecution by strong-smelling 
substances, phantasies that have been similarly 
and far more explicitly standardised by a train¬ 
ing in cleanliness. What interests us now is the 
peg from which realisation of dirtiness depends. 
My contention has been that a persecutory, no 
less than a positive, attitude to all smells exists 
from near the start, and that, in so far as some 
of the positive attitudes—we are very conscious 
that much erotic interest persists strongly (as 
Dr. FitzHcrbert in particular has shown’)—arc 
suppressed, this process will be heljied by the 
fact that the negative attitudes are not sup¬ 
pressed, though they may be organised, re¬ 
directed, by the amplifications of early training 
and by the cultural repudiation of decaying 
substances. I shall argue on the cultural side 
that the habits of our own polite society in 
regard to cleanliness demonstrate their connec¬ 
tion with the earliest forms of badness and 
persecution, more clearly than do the habits in 
this respect of some primitive societies for whom 
there has been less repression of positive atti¬ 
tudes to bodily smells. 

Both good and bad smells, then, are referred 
to the infant’s phantasies concerning the good 
and bad breasts. I imagine that in die course 
of infant training or any need for cleanliness, 
feces tend to become the very representative ol 
a strong, negative smell; that the pinching out 
and ejection of fseces and the squeezing out of 
urine likewise become, whatever positive factors 
remain, representatives of negative projection. 
It may well be that a link between the first form 
of projection and of defecation is reinforced 
thus. Though in the processes of defence we 
have needed ceaselessly to incorporate the bad 
object and to project the good as part of the 
endless projection-introjection series, it is obvious 
that the primary programme will have been to 
incorporate the good object and to expel the 
bad, originally (according to Melanie Klein), the 
destroying power within the organism of the 
death instinct. Projection, of course, implies an 
object on whom it is made. We do not mind 
our own smells and products. They become 

*Dr. J. FitzHcrbert. “Scent and the Sexual 
Object,” in The British Journal of Medical Psycho¬ 
logy (Vol. xxxii). 


immensely bad only when subject, or potentially 
subject, to the observation of another on whom 
I consider that they have been projected. 

Remark the words: stink, smell, stench, taint, 
rank, stoat; also, musty, fusty, nasty, putrid. 
These are explosive sounds in the first syllables 
or monosyllables, that suggest somewhat a pro¬ 
jection of substance from a narrow passage, 
perhaps equated with the narrow passage of 
the nose where stink receives acknowledgment. 
I find it significant that in the index of Roget’s 
Thesaurus, from which I have taken these 
words, sub-references for “stink” are “to dis¬ 
like” and “hate.” Thus, for “hate” Roget gives 
the phrase, “to stink in the nostrils.” 

I see no cause for surprise that the delineation 
of what remains bad should not in art initiate 
as ample connections as its counterpart. There 
is no art of the merely repulsive. Why should 
there be? Once more, art is not concerned 
immediately with part-objects: in our society, 
I repeat, smell as a rule means bad smell; strong 
smell, at least, as in the title of my paper, "con¬ 
notes bad smell. I find significance in the fact 
that we call an almost total absence of smell, 
“wholesome.” 

I u o t* e I am not being misleading by my 
emphasis upon projection. More widely con¬ 
sidered, smell has the primitive character of a 
mode of recognition, of incorporation, that dogs 
us. The day, the vegetation, the time of day, 
have compound smells. We are sometimes 
jostled, as it were, by smells, reoriented to 
objects that pass swiftly from view. On a rail¬ 
way journey, for instance, the smell of the 
carriage and of what it contains, the smell of 
the engine-smoke and smells outside that we 
pass, interfere with each other. My impression 
is that this restless and involuntary discernment 
is felt as a form of appetite or of surfeit; that 
all these smells are judged in relation to possible 
food smells as well as, of course, in relation 
to bad smells and scents. Due to their smell, 
we have to take on many objects to which we 
might otherwise be indifferent. Such closeness 
and repeated incorporation suggests once again 
the tyranny of part-objects, a tie that blurs the 
separateness from the object and consequently 
our own wholeness or self-sufficing. I have men¬ 
tioned in regard to bad smells the psyche’s 
primary projection. I think the sense of smell 
ties us no less to the more primitive modes of 
introjection; and that since we are forced con¬ 
tinually to enlarge such introjection, the attack 
of the sudden bad smell finds us defenceless: it 
envelops us. 

I have argued in thcj>ast that some envelop 
ment in this sense issues from the work of art, 
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vet I have just pointed out that art allows no 
direct opportunity for smell. In one aspect, then, 
art, in common to some degree with other states 
of intellectual envelopment, serves as a substitute 
for smell, providing a sublimation of primitive 
contact since, by an intimacy reminiscent of 
smell, art presents us with what arc pre¬ 
eminently whole objects. Aesthetic form frees 
us from the jostling of objects, yet brings us 
very close to them. 

To si-ear ok art is by no means directly to the 
point. Nevertheless, I will mention, as have 
many others, a pinching out of good farces as it 
appears in painting. The use of paint upon 
canvas or board often suggests the power of 
producing a good mess, apparently odourless. 
I am thinking of a characteristic profusion in 
pictorial art, a brio that nevertheless creates 
order. I don’t know whether I am right to 
describe these acts as sublimations since the tie 
with the cruder impulse is so palpable. The 
smell attribute of fa’ccs is, however, entirely 
suppressed in the finished work. But it has 
appeared as the good smell it once was, in the 
guise of the smell that the artist enjoyed at the 
time of his work, the odour of turpentine and 
of other mediums. 1 call them good smells since 
I have noticed that by most painters they arc 
greatly relished. Pictorial profusion contrasts 
with verbal effusions for which, it seems, there 
has been, at an early stage, a bad farces connec¬ 
tion. Wc sometimes hare an outpouring of 
words as such. Reading between the lines of a 
professional reviewer, we may often discern an 
involuntary equation of ceaseless words, his own 
and his victims’, with excrement. Also people’s 
thoughts have a heavy, lugubrious aspect; it can 
be judged from the faces of the customers in 
the department of a bookshop that sells educa¬ 
tional matter; the teacher’s own stuff must be 
absorbed into the system and later expelled with 
copious ink in an exam. There are, of course, 
usual!}’, several pleasurable elements, but these 
arc not my concern. 

I have said that the aspect of the bad smell I 
have in mind suggests early negative projections; 
whether wc like it or not, they must be rcincor- 
porated upon the incidence of the hated smell. If 
we examine our feelings at this moment, under 
the influence of the mere mention of nauseous 
stinks launched upon our gathering, we find 
that this is likely to be so. What you or I happen 
to sec is often no blame to us; we shoulder 
responsibility for the bad smell; it has found us 
out, come home to roost; it is an attack. The 
atmosphere is heavy, loathsome, and until we 
get used to it, we are disconcerted. Though 
blame be put elsewhere, we see others, and fear 
that they sec ourselves, as tainted. 


T he modern cliche to express hate, 
namely, to hate someone’s guts, appear* to 
be tautological. We tend already to dislike 
everyone’s guts. The point of this expression is 
the bringing together of a specific hate and the 
dirty inside of the bodv. The expression means: 
1 think of such-and-such person in terms of their 
guts only, which are of course aggressive and 
hateful. I see him as a drain, that is to say, I 
hate him. He stinks, and the stinking is un- 
iathomablc, irredeemable: it goes on and on, 
ends only in death and after utter dissolution. 
My hate, then, ceases only after his death, after 
I have killed him, when the bad thing in him 
ceases to tic. But why do I hate him so? He has 
done this and that, his character is of such kind. 
But surely my hating him contributes to the 
volume of his capacity for stinking. It is my 
hate that stinks in him, and 1 have put into him 
my own capacity to stink as an addition to his 
own. He stinks doubly. 

In most of us there exists the propensity to 
adequate hateful ness with what stinks, especially 
if we arc taken unawares, 1 have said. The waft¬ 
ing into a gathering, 1 have reminded you, of a 
sudden and strong had smell may Ik* a cause 
to all of acute embarrassment. So far as there 
can be no pretence to disregard it, die appro¬ 
priate expression will lie one of severity com¬ 
bined with a disclaiming look. Wc are reminded 
of what is hateful in ourselves and others, of 
powers permeating occasions that disown them. 
The Jid lies ol? and the rotten rots the good as 
the stale decomposing and rancid processes in 
the garbage bin act upon what was once good 
food. Love integrates, hate decomposes. They 
have the same prime objects or part-objects, the 
human body and its products. The conjunction, 
before all else, qualities the human situation. 

Some oonta*t with the products of another’s 
body, whatever the disgust, can lie the means 
of a degree of intimacy, a contact much desired 
in die case of our original objects and extended, 
at any rate in some part, to later object-choice. 
Public houses are crude creches. The talk that 
is called “smut” or “dirt” covers all subjects 
that are sexual. I think wc need a new term to 
indicate the many catharscs of aggressiveness- 
cum-croticism for which the term "sadism” 
seems too loaded. My impression is that the 
talking of “smut" is sometimes an aggression 
modified into a warm and even affectionate 
coarseness by the erotic component. Apart from 
the concealment, the separation of these drives 
is an urgent demand of our polite society for 
the intercourse appropriate to the majority of 
occasions. This may seem puzzling, because our 
polite society enshrines an ideal of adult 
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behaviour wherein extremes are not split-off and 
kept apart. 

On the other hand, the manners of society 
assuredly reveal an awareness of ambivalence. 
In the view of society, sublimatory interests, or 
else a wealth of indirectness, should transform 
public aggressive-erotic displays. As a result, 
there is brought closer to view a primary situa¬ 
tion whose compulsions can never be altogether 
distributed. I refer to representations of the good 
and bad breast. The integrated ego, says 
Melanie Klein, is supported by belief in a bene¬ 
ficent object, a source of health and well-being. 
Particularly in early development the belief has 
entailed splitting, the keeping of the good apart 
from the bad. As you will have seen, the char¬ 
acter of the original bad object appears to me 
to illumine our present hatred of bad odours on 
polite occasions. In spite of the coagulation and 
the integration, achieved after the depressive 
position has been worked through successfully, 
the phantasy persists that something or other 
is inimitably, unutterably, bad in connection 
with the body, though the conscious mind 
repudiate any such thought. If, in addition to 
the power of aggression at all ages, we study 
the Kleinian account of the early mechanisms 
—such as the envy of the good, such as the 
greedy desire to scoop out the mother's inside 
through the power or hate as well as of envy, 
emotions that quickly convert the good into the 
bad since the object becomes invested with our 
own aggression conceived as illimitable—there 
can be no surprise that many phantasies con¬ 
cerning the inside of the body should be domi¬ 
nated by those of disgust and horror. It is well 
known that the sight of blood, where it causes 
feelings of nausea or of faintness, is associated 
with unconscious aggressive phantasies. There 
exists the tendency, moreover, to project bad 
objects of whatever kind into other people, 
where they become representative of their 
insides. I shall try later to indicate that this con¬ 
ception of the inside on the part of our society 
is not only a reflection of splitting mechanisms 
but of an attempt to modify the primary split 
between the good and the bad, to steer the 
middle course (as it were) from which both can 
be constantly viewed, though not approached. 

I have taken bad smell as an object of 
greater horror, in the case of the inside, than 
an unpleasant tactile sensation. Yet equal or 
more horror can be excited by the feel of things, 
and even by the sight of their shape, without 
the conjunction of smell. Indeed smell is, as we 
say, human, and/or animal in connotation. 
However bad, it has that jot of goodness in 
comparison with some experiences of horror; 


and in spite of what has been said we still want 
people to have “guts," the stiffening with 
aggression indispensable for courage. The ghosts 
in Odysseus' Hades were strengthened by the 
smell of blood. Bad dreams, I believe, distribute 
no smell, and that reminder of the inorganic may 
well summarise an ultimate stoniness in the 
transactions of a nightmare. 

But the other point about smell is that it 
carries. It comes without any activity on our 
part. It invades. And so, at first sight we may 
feel that if faces and corpses, other people’s 
farces, were odourless, we would have far less 
horror of them and, perhaps in the case of faeces, 
no horror at all; they would then be tantamount 
to mud. But is this correct? Spittle may be more 
or less odourless yet the gob of others is repulsive 
if we are forced to handle it. It docs not, how¬ 
ever, handle us, as docs smell by its power to 
invade and carry. I find myself at a loss to 
draw up a table in the right order of repudiated 
substances from the body. Where docs one make 
the entry for blood or for vomit? Is this a 
regurgitation of the milk in a bad aspect, or of 
a half-way stage in the conversion into faeces? 
Perhaps the deeper meaning of the two possi¬ 
bilities are much the same. It seems that whereas 
the fresh mother’s milk, and perhaps the semen, 
are mostly good, all other substances projected 
from the body are extremely suspect, and one 
and all are impolite. 

Whenever possible the blame is put on smell, 
due to the invading, interrupting quality of a 
scent, that serves to epitomise the element of 
attack. Of course at the moment of violent 
hunger, of starvation, all squeamishness goes by 
the board, perhaps to return more strongly later: 
we would have eaten the food of the hyena, 
vulture, or owl. I wonder whether the infant’s 
hunger is not often of this kind. 

A d ts g us t from smells varies enormously, 
as do the smells, from culture to culture. 
It would be hazardous to make any sense- 
experience the invariable representative of the. 
bad object. 

That is not to say that there is not a revulsion 
in common to whatever may be considered un¬ 
clean or poisonous. Stale corpses are probably 
the nearest to an object of consensus. We do 
know that no one is, or has been, without the 
fear of contamination, of persecution. The feel¬ 
ing of persecution may be identified with any 
substance, but there can be no doubt that the 
most likely are organic. A chemical bad smell— 
generally the strongest —is not also the worst if 
we can convince ourselves that it does not arise 
from any well-known organic substance. It 
becomes less of an attack upon us, but only less. 
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since some equation is inevitable with the near¬ 
est physiological smell; we need to remind our¬ 
selves that the source is different. This too goes 
to show that the centre for attributed impurity 
is the body. Theologians have never doubted it. 
Where we will differ from them is in awareness 
that, at root, the body represents the highest 
good also. A strong separation of the good and 
the bad is the supreme fallacy, their bringing 
together our greatest achievement. Long separa¬ 
tion of their simple and immediate contexts has 
been witness to the untutorable compulsiveness 
of even the finest minds. 

In regard to sweat especially, I would remark 
that the surviving erotic attitude may be rein¬ 
forced by the love that delights in comprehend¬ 
ing not only succulence but also something of 
the bad and of one’s own aggression towards 
it, thereby repeating, perhaps, an aspect eof 
the victory that was won in favour of fusion and 
of whole objects at the time of the depressive 
position. I wish I understood more of the 
nuances contained in the expression, “strong 
meat.” I believe that the full understanding of a 
myriad of such simple phrases would clarify our 
terms and establish psychoanalysis in the popu¬ 
lar mind. As well as scientific probity the aid 
of poetic sensibility is needed. 

I would contrast with the belter implication of 
“strong meat” a trace of the primary envy in 
those people—Jonathan Swift may have been an 
example—of unsatisfactory sexual development, 
whose delight is to ease the torture of the attrac¬ 
tion to the beloved, to the good and far too in¬ 
effable body, in discovering as well as imagining 
that it also contains bad smells. Such a sufferer is 
tortured by the goodness of this good thing; 
he is in fact glad to turn it into a bad thing. 
“Smut” seems often thus inspired. Envy is 
envious of the good—thereby hideously idealised 
—and would destroy it. The desire to humiliate 
often has the same origin. It is an attitude that 
can bs expressed concretely by calling it a desire 
to conceive of the object as a vile smell whose 
attack justifies the counter-aggression. For those, 
however, who can enjoy themselves, there are 
few more subtle pleasures than to find in bad¬ 
ness a greater goodness. The excellence of 
“high” pheasant, a "strong meat,” and of other 
delicacies that have begun to rot, attest, bear 
witness as well to remnants of early attitudes 
to good faeces and to the breakdown products 
of the milk that suckled the infant. 

The farmer, the countryman, acquires a toler¬ 
ance of the cycle that ends in decay (and 
fertility). His attitude to nature suggests the 
hypothesis that in the calmer moments of infant- 
hood, a similar integration of bodily states, 
whether the infant’s own or the mother’s, were 


momentarily referred to the self-same object 
without distress. 

However that may be, here surely lies our 
own first delight in the country; in such 
moments wc all partake of the soil, we are 
fellow-countrymen of a strong local speech, 
another reminder of “strong meat,” and fellow- 
countrymen of Shakespeare; whereas the dis¬ 
crimination of urban and any modern cultured 
life makes wider splits between the good and 
bad in the form of cleanliness and dirt. The old- 
fashioned fanner was thought to feel awkward 
on introduction to the drawing-room. He 
became conscious of his dirty nails. He felt 
coarse, and so he was. The infantile, young, 
balance between good and bad to which I have 
just referred, is lost, maybe despised as bad 
form, in cultured society. Both good and bad 
arc observed in a manner more urgent by the 
conventions of the drawing-room. The split that 
appears to be made, though sometimes alarming, 
is modified by behaviour that takes a position, 
as it were, within the chasm, seeks to fill it 
with a wealth of expostulation. Polite behaviour 
is the art of unceasing expostulation. Ir follows 
that the extreme terms themselves, the very good 
and the very bad, are equally neglected by the 
approved forfits of conventional attitudes in 
favour of a neutral ground. But the ghosts of 
the very good and very bad are near at hand, 
more nearly admitted than they are by the 
manners of the farm. The countryman’s sanity, 
his mask, his ego-figure built up with the clay 
of infantile balance, have been discarded in 
favour of a balance more hardly come by, since 
it is founded upon the awareness of conflict in 
which the possibilities of a larger ego-integration 
have existed. These contrasting attitudes that I 
have isolated are, of course, usually mingled. 
Our own peasants, if such there lx-, are often 
very conventional in some adoption of a polite 
model. The paganism to which I have alluded 
is to-day more easily encountered in novels than 
in life. And so the farmhouse parlour is likely 
to show appalling taste, with no reminder of 
ego-structure in regard to a resolution of con¬ 
flict. The decor is bentccl, a degradation of 
polite standards, without the support of any art. 

It is pointed out to us by a watercolour or two 
of mountains, sunsets, perhaps unsullied 
blossoms, and little girls holding posies. 

T he true artist is never genteel, 
though the servant and interpreter of urban 
culture. He borrows something from the 
countryman’s out-of-door attitudes, applies them 
to the" admitted conflicts of polite society. But 
art itself is not supremely a polite activity, nor 
is a strong enthusiasm for it altogether “good 
form.” “Good form,” of course, is a revealing 
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metaphor for a shapely coalescence in the 
presentation to other people of one’s own psyche. 

As the fanner handles his fields, surgeons and 
doctors handle the decay and dirt of the body 
itself, yet they must treat their patients as 
gentlemen and ladies. This need, tiresome 
though it can be, often fits well with their own 
needs, stronger in them than in many others, 
to re-posscss the integrating vetoes of polite 
convention. 

The mother’s inside was once our home. When 
relish for life flourishes, a horror of bad smells 
and of the inside decline. Even at the social 
function, if love predominates, we would not 
have people be without their organs, were that 
possible. Nature, the countryside, the sea, obtain 
much of the comfort they bestow from the 
mother’s inside with which, in their terms, we 
can feel at one. In regard to detail, however, the 
internal organs arc little less strange than the 
id: the only workable substitute for horror of 
them is not only pity but scientific curiosity or 
interest. No wonder the origins of science, of 
Greek philosophy, arc largely medical and 
physiological. Whereas the functions of the 
internal organs can be loved -we speak of “the 
breath of life”—no one falls in love with a lung. 
It is, of course, unseen; but were wc endowed 
with X-ray eyes, I doubt whether they would 
add greatly to our erotic interests. As it is, wc 
who are not surgeons experience the inside of 
other people’s bodies neither in terms of vision, 
touch or taste, but only in terms of smell and 
(to a small extent) of sound. 

I have already referred to the neglect by 
our polite society of the very good or the 
very bad in favour of some neutral ground, and 
1 have described the intrusion of a bad smell on 
a social gathering. Some tremendous social 
gaffe, of course, the “letting of the cat out of the 
bag,’’ is equated with that intrusion, and so is, 
to a lesser extent, much social inadequacy, caus¬ 
ing nervousness on those occasions or stimulating 
social ambition. Perhaps if you don’t keep up 
with the Joneses, you will be viewed as lumps 
upon their rubbish heap; perhaps your sole 
function will be visualised as that of a more or 
less efficient drain. What at the moment will be 
stressed by the “clean lines” of a craft, that is to 
say, of a boat about which we are likely to learn 
in the weekly society papers? Possibly the lines 
appear lean, and hence clean, because in a con¬ 
text of a solid floating on the sea, fatness can be 
equated with our waste-products deposited 
shapelessly in, or upon, water. 

Polite convention expresses through its vetoes 
a continuous awareness of a degradation easily 


assumed, an awareness that nothing, nothing 
physical, is good all the time. Even of delicious 
food we can become entirely sick: we could be 
drowned, scalded, or smothered by a sufficient 
quantity. Everything organic goes bad. Pretence 
and denial' implicit in some forms of refinement 
are considered altogether vulgar, since it is a 
reminder in the very negation of that which it 
would deny. The use of perfume, on the other 
hand, for an inappropriate occasion, is likely to 
possess the vulgarity of confession more than of 
concealment. The proof that “correct” be¬ 
haviour, for all the many vetoes (a vetoing 
rather than a denial of the gbod and the bad) 
is not the product of splitting only, may be 
found in the accompanying sobriety amid much 
that is debonair. Corrcctitudc is by no means 
idealistic, and ugly people, well-groomed, arc 
more likely to be “correct" than the beautiful 
whose beauty feeds their omnipotence. Clean, 
undemonstrative ugliness is perfectly “correct": 
it provides, in fact, the backbone of good breed¬ 
ing. The bad is regularised, perhaps formalised, 
certainly made odourless. Tne drab clothes of 
the men, pressed and of expensive material, are 
a guarantee that nothing exotic, over-refined, 
idealised, is afoot. It has not long been so, of 
course, and what is sometimes called “high” 
society is rather more romantic.-But always, I 
suspect, true elegance must not seem altogether 
to deny the possibilities of decay. We will 
remember that in more flamboyant ages there 
was always present the correction of flamboyance 
by palpable disfiguration and body-smells and 
by the general lack of sanitation. The courtiers 
at Versailles were wont to relieve themselves 
on the ante-room tapestries. The male adoption 
of drab attire, on the other hand, seems to have 
accompanied the dissemination of the water- 
closet; but a “loud brown” in suit or shoe has 
been considered the acme of vulgarity. 

And so, in a very constricted and often spiritless 
form that works well, average conventional 
behaviour keeps before us a dulled image of the 
good and the bad, the one muddied by the other. „ 
If the bad can be held in strict restraint, so 
can the good. There is much that is far too 
good for our polite society; ideas, for instance, 
penetrating thought, and (very often) wit. I 
speak, of course, of the mise-en-scene , not of the 
methods through which those who play there 
delight to rearrange it. 

In every society, then, there exist conventions 
for balance, a coupling of the good with the bad, 
a figure of ego-integration to whose moulding 
all social gatherings contribute. In this ethos 
the mere conception at least of enveloping odour 
circulates, together witW the graces and elegance 
that shall suitably abound. 



POETRY 


Quoting Shakespeare—in German 

On the Splendours and Miseries of Translation (I) 


I N A c t 11 , Scene 2, of Shakespeare’s Antony 
and Cleopatra, Enobarbus attempts at once 
to extol and to explain the essence of Cleopatra, 
the secret both of her sensuous and of her 
spiritual beauty, with the following lines: 

» 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety 

I did not live in England for long without 
having had this quotation strike me from all 
sides. It was “a familiar saying,” perhaps the 
most familiar saying of all, whenever the sub¬ 
ject turned on the brilliancy and power of 
women, on female beauty and wisdom. 

What I must try to explain is why the quota¬ 
tion would be completely unknown to someone 
coming from Germany, even though, once 
heard, it made an immediate and lasting impres¬ 
sion. Consider the passage in the celebrated 
Schlegel-Tieck translation. There it runs: 

Nicht kann sie Alter 

Hinwcl\cn, tdglicher Genuss nicht stumpjen 
Die immer neue Reizung 

A‘single reading or hearing of the words is 
enough to show clearly why this, unlike so 
many other Shakespearean lines, has failed to 
become proverbial in German. The initial nega¬ 
tive, that ‘‘Nicht’’ gives it a clumsy and dis¬ 
jointed rhythm, whereas in the original it is 
the word “Age,” the subject both in the gram¬ 
matical and the poetic sense, which not only 
gives the English a precise and majestic em¬ 
phasis, but at the same time places the poetic 
idea to the very forefront. 

If one looks closer still, one will surely also 
find that in this context it is almost contrary to 
the sense to translate “custom" by "tdgltcher 
Genuss " (daily enjoyment). More ^important 
still, the expression “infinite variety" does not 
even correspond to "immer neue Retzung" (con¬ 


tinually fresh charm), quite apart from whether 
the German offers a proper poetic equivalent. 

Consider another example. This is an instance 
of the reverse, namely where the translation is, 

I believe, happier than the original. At any rate, 
the German has become proverbial. 

One autumn some years ago I was walking 
over the Yorkshire Moors with an English 
friend. I was suddenly struck with sadness at 
the sight of tjje bare, windswept northern heath- 
land, and I quoted to him those lines from As 
You Lil{c It which are spoken by the melan¬ 
choly nobleman Jacques in the Forest of Arden. 

Und so von Stand' ztt Stunde reifen wir, 

Und so von Stand' zu Stunde faulen wir. 

“Very beautiful,” said my friend. “From 
whom is it? Goethe? Schiller?” 

Now my companion knew his Shakespeare 
as well as any. Why were these particular lines 
completely unknown to him? It struck me that 
in England, with a few exceptions, those 
Shakespeare passages which have become an 
overwhelmingly powerful and effective part of 
English vocabulary and usage are utterly differ¬ 
ent from those which—thanks to our incom¬ 
parable good fortune in having the classical 
Ticck and Schlegcl rendering—have become 
quotations and “household words” in Germany. 
My young English friend was unfamiliar with 
the lines from As You U\e It and took them 
for a quotation from Goethe or Schiller. (What 
higher compliment could be paid to the 
Schlcgcl-Tieck translation?) I myself in similar 
fashion have met in English books, lectures, 
newspaper articles and conversations with 
countless sayings and expressions that struck me 
either by their beauty or truth (usually both); 
on closer acquaintance I found them to be 
Shakespeare quotations which were completely 
new to me (despite an exposure to the Bara 
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since early youth) because in Germany they 
were simply unknown, or rather “unfamiliar/' 

So it is that I came to occupy myself with 
the question of how it is that our linguistic 
consciousness could be fed by two different 
streams from the same source. If this is not to 
be accounted for by mere accident but is 
governed by some deeper causes or laws, then 
doubtless these are to be sought for in the 
difference between the two languages them¬ 
selves, and in the variation in mode of thought 
which is closely bound up with that difference. 
The conclusions that one reaches by comparing 
the original with the translation are certainly 
not always completely valid, but at least they 
are fruitful enough to justify closer examination. 

On returning from our walk that autumn, we 
promptly looked up the passage 

Und so von Stand' ztt Stnnde reijen wir, 

Und so von Stund’ zu Stnnde jaulen wir 

to see how it went in the English edition. We 
found: 

And so from hour to hour wc ripe and ripe 
And so from hour to hour we rot and rot. 

But surely the idea of ripening, and decay is 
much more forcibly expressed by the Shake¬ 
spearean repetition with its double “ripe and 
ripe, rot and rot”? Is not the English mono¬ 
syllabic verb “rot” (related to the German “ver- 
rotten”) stronger and more original than the 
two-syllable German word “faulcn"? Has it not 
altogether more “pith and moment,” to use an 
expression of Hamlet’s (this time one that has 
become proverbial both in English and in Ger¬ 
man, “Und Unternehmungen voll Mark und 
Nachdruck," III, ii, 86)? And yet—in English 
the lines have not become “a quotation,” while 
in German they have. Is it that the Schlegcl- 
Ticck version is more concise, and by abandon¬ 
ing the repetition impresses itself more forcibly 
on the memory? Or is it in fact this repetition, 
this determined insistent hammering home of 
the idea, that has prevented it from becoming 
a well-known and favourite passage in Eng¬ 
land? It is difficult, if not impossible, to say; 
we are in that uncertain realm of conjecture on 
matters of linguistic and national psychology. 

I N this connection I am also reminded of 
the last words of the dying Romeo: "O true 
apothecaryl Thy drugs are quick" In the Ger¬ 
man this is rendered: “O wae\rer A pot helper I 
Dein Trank wir\t rasch !” In Schlegel and 
Tieck’s translation the words have become pro¬ 
verbial in Germany. I cannot remember ever 
having heard or read them quoted in England; 
even use Oxford Dictionary of Quotations does 


not list the passage. Why is it that these words 
have not become a part of the English 
“treasury of quotations”? They are preceded by 
the incomparably beautiful passage: 

0, here 

Will I set up my everlasting rest; 

And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 

From this world-wearied flesh. 

The translators were unable to do justice to it. 

O, hier bau’ich die eu/ge Rukstatt mir, 

Und schiittle von dem lebcnsmiiden Leibe 

Das foch feindseliger Gestirne *... 

is only a faint reflection of the original. The 
short line which follows only gives the effect of 
a feeble after-thought, an anti-climax (and per¬ 
haps for this reason has not become proverbial 
in English). But of this Schlegel and Tieck have 
given an especially happy rendering. In trans¬ 
lating " true • by "wacker" (good, honest) they 
have indeed remained completely faithful to the 
English sense, but they have also given it an 
ironic undertone: for, in German, one often 
uses the word "wacker" when one wants 
(always somewhat ironically) to express the idea 
of " fitch tig" (efficient). The change from 
“drugs” to "Trank" (potion), with its sugges¬ 
tion both of a love-potion and of something 
alcoholic, gives the German word here too a 
subtle accompanying note. Shakespeare wrote: 
“Thy drugs are quick”; in the translation we 
get, not “Dcin Trank ist rasch,” but “ wirkt 
rasch,” which is so much better suited to the 
German language, and so very much more 
correct. In addition, too, it offers a particularly 
clear example of the way in which /when 
required by differences in the style and spirit 
of two different languages) it may be permis¬ 
sible, and indeed necessary, to render qualities 
of “to be” (setn) by its effects, without violence 
or injustice. Whether the ironic tinge of the 
whole passage, clearly discernible in the trans¬ 
lation, was intended by Shakespeare (or whether 
it can also be sensed in the original by English 
readers and listeners) is something which I 
would find difficult to say. But be this as it 
may, it is undoubtedly the touch of irony which 
has not only made the passage proverbial in 
German; it has been converted into a popular 
phrase which Germans like to use in the most 
diverse situations, tragic as well as comic, 
seriously or flippantly. 

I should like now to take an example of a 
passage where the unique beautv of the original 
is, I think, quite matched and reproduced by 
the splendid translation. The lines in question 
have become proverbial in both languages. They 
occur in The Merchant of Venice at the begin¬ 
ning of Act V, where Lorenzo speaks of the ^ 
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magical powers and moral effects of music, and 
then goes on: 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not mov'd with concord of sweet sounds. 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night. 
And his affections dar\ as Erebus: 

Let no such man be trusted. 

• 

Der Mann, der nicht Musi{ hat in sich sclbst, 
Den nicht die Eintraeht siisser Tone riihrt, 
Taugt zu Verrat, zu Rauberci und Tiic\en; 
Die Regung seines Sinns ist dumpf wit Nacht, 
Sein Trachten duster wie der Erebus. 

Trau keinen solchenl 

A word-for-word comparison of the two pas¬ 
sages does, I suggest, reveal the full extent of 
the beauty, the freedom, and yet at the same 
time the exactitude, that characterise their 
uniquely harmonious relationship. What a 
happy insight of Schlegel and Ticck to refuse to 
translate "the motions of his spirit" quite liter¬ 
ally by "die Regung seines Geistes" (the motions 
of his mind); for the man “that hath no music 
in himself” cannot, for that very reason, be said 
to possess a mind ( Geist ). Whatever other con¬ 
notations might be attributed to this (perhaps 
all too suggestive) German word, the German 
language has, at least, given it one definite 
denotation, once very beautifully expressed by 
Thomas Mann with his phrase "Add des 
Geistes" (nobility of mhid). But surely this 
nobility must be lacking in the man “that hath 
no music in himself”; accordingly, Schlegel and 
Ticck make use here of the expression "Regung 
seines Sinns," an expression which suggests his 
"Gesinnung" (disposition) and "Gemiitslage" 
(frame, of mind), two ideas that arc also con¬ 
tained in the English word " spirit" and there¬ 
fore fit the Shakespearean intention. 

, if the translators had rendered 
literally as " Zuneigung," if they 
had introduced a note of tenderness, how un¬ 
suitable it would have sounded in the context. 
The verb "Trachten" (striving) used as a noun, 
rare and poetic though it is, docs conjure up a 
world of base impulsive craving and desire, 
welling out of the “affections” of “Erebus,” out 
of nocturnal underworld depths. 

Apart from these organically necessary lin¬ 
guistic divergences (or perhaps, in fact, by the 
very aid of tnem) the translators have succeeded 
in a curious way that defies analysis or explana¬ 
tion. The translated words recapture that har¬ 
monious poetic music of words with, as Goethe 
noted, scarcely less “strength and tenderness” 
than in Shakespeare’s own Himmelstonen. 

T h e idea that our life is only a kind of uni¬ 
versal theatre, and that we ourselves" are 
. caught up in it, participating only with, unreal 


and shadowy actions, was a favourite conception 
of Shakespeare’s (as indeed it was for the whole i 
baroque theatre). It may be that some three 
hundred years later, at the time of the Schlegel* t 
Tieck translation, this idea had already lost 
much of its originality; at any rate, it is ex¬ 
pressed by Macbeth shortly before his downfall 
in the following lines: 

Leben ist nur ein wandelnd Schattenbild; 

Ein armer Komodiant, der spreizt and \nirscht 

Sein Stiindchcn auf der Biihn’ und dann nicht. 
mehr 

Vernommen wird; ein Marc hen isfs, erzdhlt 

Von cittern Dummkppf, toiler Klang und Wild- 
heit, 

lJas nichts bedeutet! 

Consider the same passage as it is in the 
original: 

Life’s but a walking shadow; a poor player, 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more. It is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. 

One only has to listen to these two versions: 
;he one passage, not only as a whole but even 
in each of its separate phrases, has acquired a 
proverbial character in the English language; 
the translation has not succeeded in doing the 
same in my own tongue. It is the peculiarly 
English but, at the same time, perfectly natural 
mingling of Latin and Greek with Germanic 
words which gives it its character, its special 
colour; no translator, however ingenious, could 
possibly conjure out of it such a beguiling verbal 
music and composition of sounds, for he was 
working in and with linguistic material that 
was quite differently constituted. The close 
juxtaposition, the familiar linking of a word 
such as "tale" ( Miirchen ), in which one discerns 
the Low German "vcrtellen” and the High 
German "erziihlen," with words of Latin origin 
such as "sound" (Klang) and " fury" (Wildhcit) 
is not only fluent and intelligible in English but 
earmarks at once both the music of the language 
and the rational sense of the passage. In Ger¬ 
man, on the other hand, words from other and 
more ancient languages, always identified as 
Fremdwortc or “alien” words, have seldom or 
never become assimilated as something natural. 
One has only to picture to oneself how impos¬ 
sible it would be in German to- use the word 
“idiot” in such a highly poetical context as this 
from Macbeth. 

Consider one more example of this natural 
mingling of two linguistic worlds, the Classical 
and the Germanic, which is so much at the 
essence of the English language, but which 
appears especially striking and beautiful in,' 
Shakespeare. Again from Macbeth (a play; 


Similarly 

'affection" 
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moreover, which seems to us, both by reason of 
its atmosphere and its history, one of the most 
“northern"), Macbeth is speaking of the blood- 
guilt which he has incurred by his murders and 
says that not even an entire ocean would be 
sufficient to cleanse the stain from his hands. 
“Wcit eher,” he says, 

Writ eh'r \ann dicse mrine Hand mit Purpur 
Die uncrmesslichen Gcwasser fiirbcn 
Und Griin in Rot verwandeln 

In Shakespeare’s own words the passage reads: 

This my hand will rather 

The multitudinous seas incarnadine 

Maying the green one red. 

“Die unermcsslichen Gewasscr fiirbcn”—“The 
multitudinous seas incarnadine”: here the terse 
Anglo-Saxon monosyllable “seas" (cf. the Ger¬ 
man "See”) stands between two splendidly 
polysyllabic Latin words: “multitudinous," 
which is very finely rendered " unermesslich " by 
Schlegel and Tieck, and the archaic verb "in¬ 
carnadine" In the latter word one may easily 
discern a trace of “came," the Latin word for 
flesh, so that Shakespeare is really also using it 
to suggest “blood-red." But in spite of the use 
of these two unusual words with their strangely 
magnificent iridescence, in spite of the contrast 
they strike with the homely word “seas"—or 
rather precisely because of that—this line has 
become a "familiar saying.” 

P Ekha i»s this takes one to the very heart of 
the question of why Shakespeare in the 
original has had such a completely different 
effect on English ears and sensibilities from that 
which Schlegel and Tieck’s translation has had 
on worshipful German readers and listeners. 
Shakespeare wrote in the luxuriant, passionate, 
and exuberant baroque language of the 16th 
century. Schlegel and Tieck translated his work 
into the more classically moderate language of 
the 18th century. Their achievement, masterly 
and representative as it is, was nevertheless 
hound to be accompanied by a certain process 
of “rationalisation.” (In the German theatre 


every scene, every line strikes the audience as 
being “dear” ana “understandable.”) For this 
reason Germans have often connected Shake¬ 
speare with their idea of a Dichter who (like 
the German classicists of the 18th century) was 
also at the same time a Denver and, like them, 
evoked by means of his world of characters an¬ 
other world of ideas, full of intellectual and 
spiritual problems. In England, on the contrary, 
Shakespeare is less the philosopher than the 
poet, the man of words, magic, and music. So 
it is that every German visitor tends at first to 
be taken sharply aback at English performances 
of Shakespeare. He finds that the declamation 
is too violent, and that there is too much activity 
on the stage. But the declamation enhances the 
effect of the pure language, and the activity that 
of the spare action. 

I would suggest that whenever the magic of 
the words becomes completely one with the 
sense of the speech, as for example in Hamlet’s 
monologue "To be or not to be," then both in 
F.nglish and in German almost every line of this 
monologue attains the ranks of “quotation 1 ” in 
both languages—something which might indeed 
be attributed to the fact that Hamlet’s “proble¬ 
matical nature" belongs as much to the German 
Classicists and Romantics as to the English 
Baroque period, and so in this instance 
Schlegel and Tieck felt completely at home. 

But the real and final reason why (apart 
from Hamlet) the passages quoted from Shake¬ 
speare in England and Germany are so entirely 
different, lies, I am convinced, in the fact that 
the same words in the different languages never 
truly coincide. They correspond in meaning, 
but always deviate in sense. Different associa¬ 
tions are called up in the two languages,echoed 
by profoundly different emotional values. It was 
Maugham who once noted that the English 
word "Home" and the German “Heimat," 
although so closely related, nevertheless aroused 
entirely distinct feelings. I suspect that even the 
happiest translations never can show more-than 
the reverse side of a fine and noble tapestry. 
But, of course, they often make it possible to 
discern the beauty and genuineness of the J 
original fabric with especial clarity. 

Friedrich Walter 
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Letter from New York 


Of G.E., T.V., J.F.K. 
and U.S.A. 


F or almost three 
decades now, the 
American Customs 
authorities have vali¬ 
antly—and by no means 
ineffectually—struggled 
to prevent Henry 
Miller’s Tropic of Can¬ 
cer from penetrating our 
virgin American soil. 
It was, officially, an 
“obscene and pornographic” book. Neverthe¬ 
less, Grove Press, its lust quickened by its suc¬ 
cess with Lady Chattcrley, recently published 
an American and unexpurgated edition. The 
Post Office first banned it from the mails. Then, 
with no stomach for another court fight, it 
lifted the ban. But the Customs have not 
budged. So it is now possible to publish the 
Tropic of Cancer in this country, to advertise 
it, to purchase it in any bookshop—but if you’re 
reading it on board ship, you may as well throw 
it over # the side upon sight of the Statue of 
Liberty. 

This crazy little situation somehow strikes 
me as symbolic of the way we live now. I have 
just spent a week in Washington, D.C., seeing 
old friends and new frontiersmen, and I have 
come, to the conclusion that (a) this is the 
most intelligent and enlightened Administration 
in my lifetime, and (b) it is also in some ways 
• one of the foggiest. When a Senator complains 
that the Kennedy Administration has been 
“switching its emphasis from one imaginary 
emergency to another with such rapidity that 
not even the Congress can make head or tail 
of the true needs of the nation,” he expresses 
a sentiment that is by no means limited to the 
Republican opposition. 

There was Cuba, of course. But that was so 
egregious a blunder, so impossible of explana¬ 
tion even by those who helped make it, that 
one hesitates to read a larger meaning into it. 
It could have been simply a lapsus calami. 
More symptomatic and revealing arc those little 


disturbances of government which are -our 
newspapers’ daily bread, though I’m not sure 
of the extent to which they arc reported abroad. 

Here are some examples: 

/. I suppose you have read about those official s 
of General Electric and other prominent firms 
in the industry who went to jail for having, in 
secret and premeditated collusion, fixed prices 
and allocated orders in what was supposed to 
be competitive bidding for government and 
public utility contracts. Oh, what an orgy of 
criticism and self-criticism this evoked 1 Any 
business leader who did not have his say on the 
need for a profound reexamination of corpora¬ 
tion ethics, any cleric who did not fulminate 
against the corroding materialism of modern 
life, any politician or leader-writer who did not 
preen himself as a willing St. George against 
this dead dragon—well, there just weren’t any. 
And yet the whole business is really a farce. 
Only a couple of weeks after the executives were 
put away, the anti-trust division of the Justice 
bepartment announced that, as a condition for 
settling its civil suit against General Electric, it 
would demand that G.E. agree not to sell its 
products at unreasonably low prices. 

The plain t£uth of the matter is that if G.E. 
acted according to the pure principles of laissez- 
faire, it would long ago have driven most of its 
competitors out of business—and would then 
have been liable to prosecution under the anti¬ 
trust laws. The main reason G.E. entered into 
the recent conspiracy was not to gouge the 
government or the public, but to enable its com¬ 
petitors and itself to lead an orderly co-existcncc. 
In the American economy to-day, a firm as 
gigantic as G.E. must establish prices and, to 
some extent, allocate markets. To be sure, the 
Government could do it—but that would be 
“socialism.” The Kennedy Administration, in 
the great tradition of Jeffersonian radicalism, 
sees its mission as harassing the “trusts” rather 
than sensibly regulating them. And the ironic 
aspect of this affair is that the managers of 
G.E. must also cry mea culpa and solemnly 
pretend that what happened was a wicked 
deviation from the true way—for they too are 
committed to the absurd dogma that America 
is a land of free enterprise and free competition. 

2 . This example again involves “competitive 
bidding." In every session of Congress, includ¬ 
ing the present one, a Congressional committee 
or sub-committee gets quite a bit of publicity 
by “exposing” the fact that the Pentagon's 
procurement policies violate the principles of 
the market-place. Deep in the Congressional- 
mind, and in the American public mind, is the 
notion that the Pentagon is a “consumer” that 
ought to acquire its materiel by strolling 
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through the armaments super-market and fuck¬ 
ing out the best buys. In fact, of course, the 
Pentagon is a customer of the armaments firms 
only in the sense that General Motors is the 
“customer” of its various sub-divisions that 
manufacture automobile parts. But it has to 
play the role prescribed for it, request competi¬ 
tive bids, insist that a certain portion of the 
contract be sub-contracted, etc., etc. This leads 
to a jolly little game in which Western Electric 
subcontracts to North American Aviation, 
North American subcontracts to Martin, 
Martin subcontracts to Garrett—while on the 
next order, the movement is in the reverse 
direction. (The terms of the subcontract, it 
ought to go without saying, have usually been 
fixed before the “competitive” bid was filed.) 
Fortunately, armaments research and produc¬ 
tion are as effectively planned in the United 
States as in Russia—it is only the apparent 
rigmarole that is different. If America were 
an easier country to administer, the case for 
nationalising the. armaments industry would be 
overwhelming. As it is, there is clearly good 
reason for establishing it as a regulated public 
utility (even if that is an odd title to apply to 
the manufacture of Polaris missiles). Instead 
there is a division of labour: Congress and the 
press periodically expose; the Pentagon gets on 
with the job; everyone keeps up the pretence 
that “individual initiative” is at work to help 
us forge the arms that will win the cold war. 

If I were to write a letter to the New York 
Times suggesting that, in the national interest, 
General Motors ought to be subjected to a 
forced loan of one billion dollars to the U.S. 
Treasury, at 2 per cent interest —1 shudder to 
think of the abuse that would come my way. 
Prominent among the abusers would doubtless 
be General Motors, which would point out the 
pernicious implications of my proposal, and 
which would omit to mention the fact that, at 
this very moment, it is subjected to a forced 
loan to the U.S. Treasury of one billion dollars, 
at 2 per cent interest. The reason for this 
generosity is that General Motors has no choice 
but to use its accumulated earnings in this way: 
.there is not room for further expansion by 
G.M. in the automobile industry without the 
anti-trust authorities pouncing upon it, and if it 
were to expand into other areas they would 
pounce even more quickly. So it quietly invests 
the money in Government bonds, which even 
the Government finds it hard to object to. No 
real harm is done—except the harm that comes 
from living a myth rather than a reality. 

4. Mr. Newton Minow, the new Chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commission, is 
35, brilliant, articulate, and ambitious to be a 
distinguished public servant. Shortly after 


taking office, he won headlines (and my affec¬ 
tions) by denouncing TV in the United States 
as “a vast wasteland” and declaring that he 
was determined to civilise it. I do not question 
his determination, which has already galvanised 
the TV and advertising industries into militant 
defensive action. I suspect, however, that this 
determination will dribble off into rhetoric. A 
reformation of TV would involve facing up to 
certain facts of democratic life in America; and 
facing up to these facts could mean committing 
political suicide. 

Shortly after his first, inspiring speech, Mr. 
Minow issued various “clarifications” and 
elaborations of his good intentions. He was 
certainly—most positively—against the Govern¬ 
ment having anything to do with TV program¬ 
ming. “We might as well all move to Russia 
if we ever get to a thing like that,” he added. 
(The alternatives of moving to England or 
Canada or West Germany or Italy seemed not 
to occur to him.) He was even “utterly opposed" 
j:o the kind of regulation of TV commercialisa¬ 
tion that the British Government exercises (or 
is supposed to)— e.g., advertisements being in¬ 
serted at the station’s discretion and the sponsor 
having no control of the programme. This, he 
thought, was a problem that it was up to the 
American television industry itself to solve. 
What, then, did he recommend? 

What he recommends, it has turned out, is 
that fine, old-fashioned American panacea: 
more free competition. He wants to diminish 
that “concentration of power” in the hands of 
the three major networks (NBC, CBS, and 
ABC) which results in their supplying more 
than three-fourths of the programmed shown 
by local stations during the “prime viewing 
hours.” He can’t ask the networks to get rid 
of local stations they might own, since this was 
largely accomplished by the Eisenhower Admini¬ 
strations. But he can, and presumably will, 
encourage the setting up of new networks, 
which would give better representation to all 
that is good and true and beautiful in American, 
life. 

I hope he fails, for his own sake as much 
as for mine. The trouble with TV—as everyone 
knows but won’t admit—is too much competi¬ 
tion, not too little. The three present networks 
are by no means insensitive to the criticisms 
directed against their product; the chairmen of 
their boards and the directors who sit on them 
are not at all happy at being repeatedly 
denounced as hucksters and vulgarians; the idea 
of a. Third Programme is a constant temptation 
to them. But it is a temptation they must 
resist. Experience has consistently demonstrated 
that, when a network produces a . splendid . 
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It got* back deep in the history of American 
reform. Ever since the 1890’*, rite mirage of a'; 

. New Frontier** has haunted the American) 
imagination. On this New Frontier, the in' 1 
dividual American would once again, as in the 
days (or legendary days) of the unsettled West, 
be a sturdy, independent producer (and accumu* 
lator) of the nation's wealth—free and equal 


“educational” or current affairs programme, it 
has the devil’s own time getting the local 
stations to show them. Too many such pro¬ 
grammes, and the locals will switch to another 
network (ABC has been the prime villain during 
the past two years) with a hungrier eye for the 
buck—and the first network’s advertising 

revenues plummet. Even if all three networks •■««/ m me uauuns wcaun—tree ana equal 
codd be persuaded to collaborate for die sake and master of his fate. It is a nostalgic term: 
of public virtue, the locals would soon turn to- -very “progressive” movement in American 

y has been animated by this nostalgia, 
ms to be part of the American character 
■k backward into the future. This makes 
icky navigation and unforeseen disasters, 
all been great fun and very exciting—but 
—— onders if the United States, in 1961, hadn’t 
take a cold look at the compass. 

Irving Kristol 


'he Writer’s News 


For New Writers 


tfUTE FOR PROFIT 


Roger Field 

you have literary aptitude— 

1 revealed by a gift for letter 
mg—you can be trained to 
j and sell articles and short 
ics in your leisure time— 
•ever you live. 

tie rewards of spare-time 
ing can be substantial. Strik- 
proof is to be found in the 
ids of the Regent Institute, 
correspondence school with 
}-ycar reputation for success 
aining new writers. 

.1. students have sold articles, 
t stories, etc., to over 1750 
lications. 

bourse Transformed 
y Life” 

Your Course was so successful 
I am finding plenty of work 
0 ,” writes a housewife. “It is 
exaggeration to say that the 
irsc transformed my life.” 
mother student—an Army 
xr —writes: “Ever since I 
ted writing—and thanks to 
Regent Institute I have made 
ly hundreds of pounds in the 


past three years—the arrival of 
the post is sometimes the most 
exhilarating moment ot the day! 

The Great Scope 
for Writers 

Hundreds of journals need 
contributions for every issue; 
many hundreds of others use 
occasional contributions. 

No influence is required to win 
success: the one recommendation 
you need is the quality of your 
work. What you must have is a 
sound knowledge of the tech¬ 
nique of successful writing. You 
can most readily gain this essen¬ 
tial knowledge under the expert 
guidance of the Regent Institute. 

Let an Editor 
Train You 

Full information about the 
openings for new writers is given 
in the prospectus, which you can 
obtain free from The Regent 
Institute, Palace Gate, London, 
W.8. The courses are under the 
constant personal direction of a 
well-known editor and author. 


EE BOOKLET for New Writers-See page 4 


>W KIVUI0 


miusi ut guvcrucu try some otner criterion 
than private profit—I could go on for pages, 
and so could you. No signs of such new think- 
ingarc visible on the New Frontier. 

The term itself, by the way, is revealing. 


fence’s Other Censor 

e s 1 c n s of a growing counter-attack 
gainst the methods and attitudes of the 
ers of Lady Chatterlcy are most welcome, 
ild have been a sad thing if the intellec- 
f this country had allowed themselves to 
zen into the embarrassing moral stance 
ch they were displayed during the trial. 

R. Lcavis in the Spectator along with 
•lin Welch (in Encounter), Miss Kathleen 
in the Observer) and one or two other 
eviewers have ensured that this will not 
. However, the counter-attack ought to 
sed further still—against Lawrence’s own 
equivocation in this book and his conse- 
ailure of artistic integrity. 

•ms to me that it is this failure which is 
rce of the book’s remarkable faults, re- 
le for a writer as good as Lawrence; it 
enterprise beyond his moral range. The 
best made with the help of a particular 
I choose one which comes at the very 
if the development of the sexual relation- 
ween Mcllors and Lady Chatterlcy—the 
.ion ceremony when they spend a night 
, before her departure for Italy, and he 
out the shame" in her. He does this by 
feats of love-making which arc un- 
i, though wc are left in no doubt that 
ellors did was unconventional and even 
. He imposed his fancies on the woman, 
her an effort to let him have his way 
•and his will of her. She had to be a passive"* 
consenting thing, like a slave, a physical 'slave." 
And again: "She would have thought that a 
woman would have died of shame.” 

What really happened? One might have 
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thought that since Lawrence regarded this 
"phallic hunting out,” that is the physical acts 
themselves, as crucial, he would have included 
some reference to them. Indeed, since they were, 
by his own account, more exciting, more truly 
masculine (finally convincing the woman of her 
utterly passive feminine mate-up) than the bits 
of straightforward sex describee! in some detail 
earlier, the reader is tempted for a moment to 
suspect the existence of some second clandestine 
censor who managed somehow to expurgate a 
piece out of this unexpurgated edition. This 
censor, in fact, was Lawrence himself. He can¬ 
not bring himself to use words that will baldly 
describe these intimacies. He has to hint about 
things seen "on Greek vases.” Was it, as he says 
so contemptuously about the other people wno 
are afraid to use simple four-letter words about 
more ordinary sexual experiences, that he was 
in the end uncontrollably ashamed of the whole 
thing? 

Certainly it leads him into a piece of strident, 
ejaculatory writing (with an exclamation mark 
to every other sentence in several paragraphs— 
see Penguin edition, pp. 258-9) which is of out¬ 
standing badness even among the long passages 
of pert, girl’s gush writing that the book con¬ 
tains. Here is a specimen. He is giving Lady 
Chatterlcy’s reactions to Mellors’ unabashed wil¬ 
fulness in sex, her thoughts about his superiority 
to other men. “What a pity most men are so 
doggy, a bit shameful, like Clifford 1 Like 
Michaclis even! Both sexually a bit doggy and 
humiliating. The supreme pleasure of mind I” 
Then after a further reference to the need for 
“sheer fiery sensuality, not messiness,” there is 
the peroration: “Ah, God, how rare a thing a 
man is I They are all dogs that trot and sniff 
and copulate.” 

Somehow even copulation is now held against 
the Cliffords. That is tenable because Mellors 
has now shown her something better. But what? 
The clue only comes much later, coyly in charac¬ 
teristic fashion from Clifford himself. Lawrence 
never stops taking his revenge on the poor man. 
Clifford in his letter to Lady Chatterlcy (p, 280, 
Penguin edition), describing the fuss made by 
MeHors’ wife about his sexual behaviour towards 
her, says: “Humanity has always had a strange 
avidity for strange sexual postures, and if a man 
likes to use his wife, as Benvenuto Cellini says, 
‘in the Italian way,’ well that is a matter of 
taste. But I had hardly expected our gamekeeper 
to be up to so many tricks.” It seems a reason¬ 
able guess that this same anal perversion was 
what had startled Lady Chatterlcy during the 
night with Mellors when she had been purified 
by “the refinements of passion, the extravagances 
of sensuality." 

Now if this is what Lawrence really meant, 


that the practice of these sexual perversities is an 
essential part of his process of resurrection from 
the depressed condition in which men and 
women to-day find themselves, it was peculiarly 
cowardly of him not to say so. This cowardice 
wants to be looked squarely in the face; it is 
useful in detecting the shoddy quality of much 
of the writing and most of the thinking in this 
book. Readers are made that much poorer when 
something which is meretricious, rhetorical, and 
weak is presented to them as a thing of genuine 
artistic quality. The worst weakness of the D. H. 
Lawrence of “Lady Chatterley” is a kind of 
high biblc-punching pose that hf adopts through¬ 
out the book; it keeps coming up in the throw¬ 
away pulpit prcacner’s words, sounds and 
phrases that arc used to make the sex descrip¬ 
tions sound holy, and in the awful self-righteous¬ 
ness with which he asserts his (and Mellors’) 
rights over a benighted world of lesser men. 

In this way he manages to mask and muff, if 
not to conceal entirely, his essential message 
which is that the male in order to reach fulfil¬ 
ment must assert himself utterly, wilfully,’ per¬ 
versely, using the female “like a slave” in sex. 
He gets some way towards saying it outright in 
the description of the night with Mellors. But 
in the end he funks it, because he does not have 
words that he is capable of using to express 
what he has to say. He retreats into gush. This 
breakdown in the writing, which seems to be 
directly correlated with a failure of nerve, is 
constantly in evidence through the novel. 

Andrew Shonjietd 


Heroic Leadership? 

T o at least one reader Professor Arthur 
Schlesinger’s recent article in Encounter 
f“On Heroic Leadership,” December i960] has 
brought disappointment. The article puts one 
really important question: In countries where 
democracy is impossible, what kind of regime 
is the best from the point of view of the demo- * 
cratr Now that great empires are breaking up 
into a host of independent states most of whose 
citizens arc desperately poor and illiterate, this 
question has only to be put for its importance 
to be obvious. 

That Professor Schlesinger does not answer it 
is not to be counted against him. To be able 
to answer it, we should need to study several 
countries which are not democratic, or are so 
only to a slight extent, and to enquire whether 
they are moving towards democracy or away 
from it, and for what Reasons. It may be that 
the information needed to answer this question 
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already exists. But, if it does, nobody appears 
to have collected it and used it for this purpose. 
Certainly, we ought not to object to Professor 
Schlesinger’s article merely on the ground that 
it is speculative and inconclusive. 

But, unfortunately, only a small part of the 
article is devoted to putting this question and 
to suggesting lines of enquiry which might help 
in finding an answer. The bulk of it is given 
over to other matters, which are treated super¬ 
ficially and whose connection with this question 
or with one another is often not clear. The 
article reads as if it had been hastily put to¬ 
gether by a busy man who had not had time 
to sort out his ideas. 

I must confess that the phrase Locfyan demo¬ 
cracy took me by surprise; for I have lectured 
on John Locke for many years now without 
discovering that he was a democrat. I know 
that democrats have rested their arguments for 
democracy on assumptions taken from Locke, 
but so too have socialists rested their arguments 
against private property in the means of pro¬ 
duction on statements made by Locke in his 
account of how titles to property first arose 
from labour. Locke was no more a democrat 
than he was a socialist; he was satisfied with 
the peculiar balance of monarchy and aristo¬ 
cracy which he found in the England of his day 
and which he thought James II wanted to 
upset. 

Perhaps Professor Schlesinger, when he 
speaks of Loc\tan democracy, has in mind some 
such theory as Tom Paine's. He would certainly 
not be the first professor to speak of John Locke 
as if he had written Paine’s Rights of Man. 
Paine was a democrat who had nothing what¬ 
ever to say about what Professor Schlesinger 
accuses “classical democratic theory” of neglect¬ 
ing, namely, the function of political leaders in 
a democracy. But why should he not have 
neglected it? He was out to explain what makes 
government legitimate and not how democracy 
works; and this was also the purpose of 
Rousseau and Bentham, to mention only two 
‘other writers who, unlike Locke, really were 
democrats. 

No doubt, democracy does sometimes need 
strong leaders and does not jproduce them, as, 
for example, in France under the third and 
fourth republics. Though this failure in France 
has been accounted for in a variety of ways, 
there has been no serious attempt to compare 
different types of democracy with a view to 
explaining why some produce strong leaders 
more readily man others. This is an omission 
much to be regretted, but even if this attempt 
were to be made it could hardly throw much 
light on what Professor Schlesinger calls “heroic 


Leadership;" for these “heroic leaders," whose 
function he wants explained, mostly do not 
operate in democracies. Admittedly, in the 
modern world, all governments, democratic or 
not, have a good deal in common, and a study 
of how Nasser acquired and maintains power 
in Egypt might conceivably deepen our under¬ 
standing of how, say, Chicago was once 
governed. But that is another matter, and has 
nothing to do with Professor Schksinger's com¬ 
plaint about the defects of democratic theory. 

T he stronger our faith in democracy, 
the greater, presumably, our hope that 
countries which have recently gained indepen¬ 
dence will become democratic; and so the 

f greater our desire to know whether they are 
ikely to do so. Clearly, we ought to study their 
social and political systems much more exten¬ 
sively than we have done. This would involve, 
among other things, studying how leaders arise 
in them and what their functions are; but I see 
no reason for selecting this aspect of a compli¬ 
cated situation for special study. Has it been 
more neglected than others? I doubt it. 

Professor Schlesinger discerns what he calls 
“a line of argument,” which he attributes to 
both Locke and Tolstoy, and of which he says 
that it “deprives history of its moral dimension 
by depriving the individual of accountability 
for his acts.” This juxtaposition of Locke and 
Tolstoy is merely odd, but the conclusion which 
comes hard upon it is astonishing: 
the heroic leader has the Promethean responsi¬ 
bility to affirm human freedom against the 
supposed inevitabilities of history. 

If man is free, then he is so whether or not 
there have been great men who have changed 
the course of history. We do not prove that a 
decision is free by pointing to the importance 
of its consequences, any more than we prove 
that it is not free by pointing to their unimpor¬ 
tance. Professor Schlcsingcr's argument pur¬ 
porting to show that Max Weber’s charisma is 
a useless concept when it comes to explaining 
the authority of leaders other than “medicine 
men, warrior chieftains, and religious prophets" 
is also misconceived; which is a pity, for a hard 
knock at We|>cr, whose reputation is inflated, 
is long overdue. No doubt, a Hitler must, if he 
is to get power, resort to transactions unknown 
to the medicine man or the chieftain, and can¬ 
not use power effectively unless he has a bureau¬ 
cracy under him, and yet his authority does also 
largely depend on his having what Weber calls 
charisma. 

Why, I wonder, the reference to one, Amaunr 
de Riencourt, who argues that democracy leads 
to imperialism which ends inevitably in die 
destruction of democracy? Why does tne writer, 
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suddenly bring this man and this argument to 
the notice of nis readers? The argument is un¬ 
related to the rest of the article, and is not 
impressive. The British set about acquiring the 
largest of all empires before they became a 
democracy, and have now lost it without ceas¬ 
ing to be one. As much could be said of the 
Dutch; and even the French are nearer to 
losing what remains of their empire than to 
abandoning democracy. 


The study of history is indispensable to the 
political theorist, who is therefore inclined to 
treat the historian respectfully: that is to say, 
the historian producing history, especially when 
it is history of the quality that Professor 
Schlesinger produces. But when the historian 
ventures into another Held, it is a different 
matter. Not that he should not venture; but, if 
he does, he takes risks. 

John Plamenatz 


The Law and Literary Merit 

By Raymond Williams 


T he extensive public discussion 
which followed the trial of Lady Chatter- 
ley’s tover for obscenity has been centred on 
two important aspects of the case: the general 
conflict of values which the prosecution brought 
into the open, and the literary merit of the 
novel itself.* I want to look at .a third aspect, 
which is important in literary and social criti¬ 
cism, and which certainly occupied my mind as 
a witness for the defence: the question of how 
far literary merit can be established within the 
legal process (as is now permissible under the 
new Act), and the related question of the 
reference a literary judgment has or ought to 
have to moral and social judgments. The book 
of the trial,f edited by C. H. Rolph, is a useful 
basis for this discussion. In some ways, certainly, 
it is disappointing: I had hoped for something 
nearer a verbatim record (some reviewers have 
assumed that it is virtually so, but in the only 
case I can check from personal knowledge 
important questions and their answers are in 
fact omittea). I would also have preferred a 
more objective tone: I sympathise with most of 
Mr. Rolph’s comments, but they are so mixed 
up with the evidence that they often get in the 
way. Nevertheless, we have no comparable 
document, of a case in which literary critics 
had to come out and try to show and justify 
their procedures in public, within terms not of 
their own choice. As such, the record is un¬ 
usually interesting. 

The first and most obvious point is, of course, 
that evidence of the novel’s merit had to be 


* Cf. in recent Encounters, “Black Magic, 
White Lies” [February] and “Lady Chatterley, the 
Witnesses, and the Law” [March], 
t The Trial of Lady Chatterley. Penguin, 3s. 6d. 


given in answer to questions framed by lawyers. 
There were, naturally, the usual preliminary 
discussions with solicitors, but still, as it turned 
out, one could only answer in terms of what 
one was asked, and I know in my own case 
that things I wanted to say had to go unsaid, 
within the discipline of relevant answer to the 
uestions actually posed. This is a genuine 
ifficulty, on both sides. Obviously lawyers will 
ask questions along the general line of their 
case, and this line will to some extent have 
been determined by the nature of the pre¬ 
existing evidence: in this case, general critical 
opinion about Lawrence and the terms in which 
he is normally praised or defended. But in a 
case of this kind, the defence, with the best will 
in the world, cannot determine the general line 
of the trial as a whole. It is certainly noticeable, 
looking through the record, how much time 
was spent chasing the opening speech of 
prosecuting counsel, and I do not suppose many 
critics would choose to begin a discussion of the 
literary merits of the novel from that particular 
performance. Perhaps this could not have been 
avoided, though in terms of establishing the 
merits of the novel it certainly wasted a great' 
deal of time, and in effect conceded the pro- 

E osition that literary merit depends on a 
ealthy moral sense (a criterion which has not 
exactly been noticeable elsewhere in modern 
criticism). Yet I feel also, looking through the 
record, that the line of the defence had in part 
also been based on similar grounds. The most 
obvious example is the preliminary assertion 
that “the author... is clearly a very strong sup 
porter of marriage,” and it is significant that 
this point led to one of the worst tangles of 
evidence (the cross-examination of Mrs. Bennett) 
and to several inciden&d critical lapses. It is 
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easy for a literary critic to agree that lawyers 
know much more than he does about the suc¬ 
cessful conduct of a case, and in this instance, 
because of Lawrence’s standing, there was a 
general willingness to co-operate which I think 
at times over-rode discretion. Perhaps no similar 
case will arise again. But I think if it did, critics 
appearing as expert witnesses would be wise to 
get the terms on which they give evidence 
much clearer. If you go to a court of law you 
must respect its procedures, but equally if the 
witnesses are called as experts their own pro¬ 
cedures are relevant. 

Another point requiring consideration is the 
nature of answers to questions in evidence of 
this kind. On such factual matters as the 
general standing of the author, whether he is 
taught in universities, and so on, there is no 
problem. But to questions on the general theme 
of the book, and even more to questions of 
literary judgment and discrimination, it should 
be obvious to everybody that the answer is an 
opinion requiring supporting argument, and 
that of its nature this will rarely be simple. 
Several witnesses answered in this way, when 
they could, and Mr. Gerald Gardiner, for the 
defence, was very active in their support. Yet 
still, in a court of law, such things as these 
could be said: 

“Bishop, I don't want u> be offensive to you, 
but you are not here to make speeches. Just try 

and answer my question ‘Yes' or ‘No,’ if you 
»* 

can. 

“I do not want to stop you if you have some¬ 
thing further to say, but the question is just a 
simple one to answer without another lecture. 
You*are not at Leicester University now.” 

“Never mind about substantiating it.” 

[This was withdrawn, after protest.] 

“These views that you have heard from these 
most eminent and academic ladies and gentle¬ 
men. ... I do not seek to draw fun simply for 
the fun of drawing fun at their expense by 
such comments as I make, because let it not 
be thought for one moment that I question their 
absolute integrity; I do not. But I do suggest 
that they have got what in Scotland I think is 
said to be a bee in their bonnet about this 
matter, and indeed, when one sees and hears 
some of them launching themselves at the first 
opportunity, with the first question that is asked 
of them, into a sermon or a lecture, according 
to their vocations in this world, with apostolic 
fervour, as they did, one cannot help feeling 
that, sincerely and honestly as they feel, they feel 
in such a way that common sense perhaps has 
gone by the board.” 

"As we all know, in these days the world 
seems to be full of experts. There is not a sub¬ 
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ject you can think of where there is not to be 
found an expert who will be able, or says he 
will be able, to deal with the situation; but our 
criminal law in this country is based upon the 
view that a jury takes of the facts and not upon 
the view that experts may have.” 

“They, it may be (for many of them have been 
students of this author for many years) are able 
to read into that book some message or some 
meaning that they decide the author is trying to 
convey, and nobody, of course, for one moment 
questions the honesty of their opinions.” 

“Well, as I say, these various witnesses have 
purported to tell you what was in the mind of 
the author, what the message was that he was 
proposing to give or attempting to give by this 
book, and of course you will pay whatever atten¬ 
tion you consider is right to their evidence, and 
you will make your assessment of it. But you 
will no doubt ask yourselves whether, unless a 
person was a student of literature, an authority 
on English literature, and a student of Law¬ 
rence, he would be able to read into this book 
the many different things that many of these 
witnesses have said he intended should be in 
the book.” 

When it is remembered that the last three of 
these comments came from the Judge, it is 
certainly open to question whether Parliament’s 
intentions in the matter were in fact established 
in court. In this respect, there is the important 
matter of the dog that didn’t bark—the non¬ 
existent prosecution witnesses as to literary 
merit. Their absence was explained by Prosecu¬ 
ting Counsel on the grounds that he had begun 
by conceding literary merit to the book, but 
that it was still obscene, and on this witnesses 
were not admissible. There is an important 
question of fact here, for it has been widely 
reported in conversation that the Prosecution 
did invite literary witnesses, but failed to get 
them or at least enough of them. It would be 
as well if this could be cleared up, for the 
record. In my own view, it would have been 
a more honest trial if the quite large number 
of people who believe Lady C ha Verity's Lover 
to be a mediocre or even very bad novel could 
have been represented. For, as it was, evidence 
of literary merit was on the whole tied to the 
defence against obscene publication, whereas 
the question of merit is in law (as I understand 
it) an isolated one, on which conflicting 
evidence might well be heard. It is, that is to 
say, a separable issue, to be brought into con¬ 
sideration if obscenity has been established, and 
surely then the expert witnesses might have 
given evidence without reference to their views 
on whether the novel (good or bad) should 
be published, or on obscenity. There were 
innumerable muddles in the trial, when 
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deliberately or through the sheer complexity of 
uestions, witnesses strayed into these other 
elds, or were in effect led there. But the like¬ 
lihood of such muddles was very great from 
the moment when witnesses were tied to the 
general defence. 

I speak as an interested party, but I think that 
on the whole, in the circumstances described, 
the literary witnesses did reasonably well. This 
is not the same thing as saying that because 
one gave evidence for the defence, one agreed 
with the whole defence or with all the other 
defence witnesses (a point that should be 
obvious, but that has been ignored in some 
subsequent controversy, where “the defence 
witnesses” have been spoken of as if they were 
a bloc). Through all the fantastic muddle, most 
of the essential points were made, from the 
position of those who admire Lawrence and 
think Lady Chattcrley s Lover a good novel. I 
have already said that I wish other literary 
evidence, finding it a bad novel, could have 
been given, for I think defence witnesses have 
been exposed to a peculiarly nasty kind of 
subsequent comment, from qualified people 
who find the novel bad, and wjio go on to 
suggest or state, from their own certainties, that 
of course the defence witnesses were lying or 
at least telling half-truths, in what they sup¬ 
posed was a good cause. Since evidence was on 
oath, this is actionable; but I don’t suppose 
anybody wants that. What needs to be said is 
that this argument should have taken place in 
court, and that it was in no sense the fault of 
the defence witnesses that it didn’t. These at 
least had the courage of their own (possibly 
mistaken) convictions, and the Old Bailey is 
after all a more demanding place than a party. 

T hree more general questions arise. 

First, will it ever be possible, in practice, to 
consider the book “as a whole,” as the law 
requires? Genuflections in this direction were 
continually made, but unless literary experts are 
allowed to make some preliminary general 
statement on the book, of an agreed length, I 
don’t see how it can be done. Question and 
answer on its own leads inevitably to frag¬ 
mentary evidence. Second, since literary judg¬ 
ment depends on comparisons, have the 
conditions for this been established? As I read 
the record, I have the sense that they were 
just achieved, during the course of the trial 
itself: that comparisons as to literary merit are 
admissible, as to obscenity not. But before this 
was setded, one witness had been told "Don’t 
say ‘knowing Lawrence,”’ when to the ques¬ 
tion asked, about repetition, the answer “He 


always writes like that and he brings it off” 
seemed fair. 

Third, and most difficult, there is a whole 
complex of questions, in effect inseparable, 
which refer to standing controversies in criti¬ 
cism about “intention” and about the relation 
of literary merit to morality. It is hardly sur¬ 
prising that with these questions unsolved in 
criticism itself, they were not solved at the 
trial. Most of the real muddles stemmed from 
these issues, and not only because at times the 
case veered towards a trial of a fictional charac¬ 
ter for adultery. The most interesting thing to 
me was that I would have Said, before the 
trial, that critical opinion in Britain and 
America on the whole concludes that literary 
and moral questions are separate, at the level of 
academic discipline. For some years I have been 
profoundly dissatisfied with this, believing it to 
be a late product of zstheticism. But then, at 
the trial, it seemed that many critics in fact 
habitually combine literary and moral judg¬ 
ments: not at the stupid level of whether a given 
character behaves well or badly, but at the level 
of a judgment of the human importance, and 
value towards life, of a given novel. I think 
many critics will be stimulated by this case to 
look over and revise general theory in these 
matters, to bring it into line with what are 
evidently their own most natural and deepest 
responses. It will certainly not be easy, but we 
cannot leave things in the mess they are, and 
we might be able to give better evidence, in 
any future case, if we were clearer about it. 

For public opinion is still not convinced, in 
my experience, that a verdict of “obscene but 
in the interests of literature” would ever be 
justified; and I certainly don’t think it’would 
myself. What we have to do, perhaps, is to 
consider “obscene,” and even “shocking,” as 
critical terms, and try to clarify them, if only 
as a means of rescuing them from the con¬ 
ventional stupidities repeatedly exposed at this 
trial. 

I would add one further comment, outside 
my own field. Since a culture can be degraded, 
and persons can be corrupted, it is urgent that 
we know much more about the conditions of 
these processes. The expert evidence most lack¬ 
ing at this trial was in a field where at least 
some facts are verifiable: the known effects, 
negative and positive, of work that might be 
thought to “deprave and corrupt.” If even some 
tentative findings on this could have been put 
into evidence, one would have had the impres¬ 
sion of a more serious society: not one settling 
an issue which was really a case of historical 
lag, but one settling or trying to settle issues 
vital to its health and security. This acquittal 
was right, but it is not a case for random cele- 
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bration. Sooner or later we shall have to face 
the real issues which it both exposed and con¬ 
fused, and to do that we must, first, go on 
examining and revising the law, and, second, 
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go on clarifying our separate disciplines to die 
point where, especially in sociology, psychology, 
and literature, we can offer some new general 
principles of literary merit and the public good. 


What Future for Africa? 

A Reply to Edward Shils — By Elspeth Huxley 


P rofessorEdwardShils puts the case 
for African political freedom with a cogency 
that suggests I was trying to deny or refute it. 
A chastening riposte: I seem to nave conveyed 
almost the exact opposite to what I intended. 
I started from the assumption that colonialism 
in Africa is a dead duck. (Mr. Hodgkin rightly 
says many Africans don’t think so while Algeria, 
the Portuguese colonies, and the Union remain; 
nevertheless, this was my starting-point.) What 
next was the exercise. 

The prospect of African freedom—more than 
a prospect now, surely, a fact—is to me, Pro¬ 
fessor Shils thinks, “abhorrent” and "awful.” 
He says my arguments “deny the worthwhilc- 
ness of African freedom,” and that I “imply a 
negative answer” to the question whose answer 
I took for granted, whether Africans should be 
free, “by arguing that Africans will not make 
good use of their freedom.” A misunderstand¬ 
ing, indeed! I nowhere implied—certainly I 
didn\ mean to—that Africans should not rule 
themselves because they might not do so in a 
way we approved of. To begin with that would 
be absurd—who is to stop them? To go on with, 
freedom must entail freedom to misgovern, if 
that should come about—“better to reign in hell 
thag serve in heaven.” That has always been 
obvious. It is just because they so often seem 
to me to refuse to recognise this that I quarrel 
with the “liberals,” to use a horribly loose, 
almost meaningless term for lack of a better. 

Even now, or so it seems to me, Mr. Shils 
is refusing to face the charge. Basically, his argu¬ 
ment follows a line like this. (I hope ne will for¬ 
give me if, striving for brevity, I over-simplify.) 
Africans must have their independence. They 
want a “modern society,” defined as one 
“humanitarian, liberal, open, and economically 
and socially progressive.” Mrs. H. thinks they 
won’t be able to achieve this kind of society 
because of their incompetence, backwardness, 
and general inferiority. Therefore, she wants 
colonial rule perpetuated. Therefore, she is being 


scornful, disparaging, reactionary, and generally 
an old colonialist shell-back. 

With great respect, I think several fallacies 
lurk here. Agreed, I suggested that some African 
countries, after independence, mightn’t continue 
with our “liberal” pattern of democracy: free 
speech, toleration of minorities, oppositions, etc. 
(Cassandra was not looking very deep into the 
crystal ball: this has already happened.) One 
fallacy, I suggest, lies in the conclusion that this 
will come about because Africans, needing to 
love the highest when they see it, will try, and 
fail, to achieve our kind of society: imperfect, 
but “modern” and free; their failure will prove 
them incompetent and inferior. 

No, no. My whole point was that Africans 
might not want to copy us at all, but prefer 
something else. If they are shooting at an 
elephant in one direction, and we are shooting 
at a haystack in another, and they don’t hit the 
haystack, but we do (just), docs that prove them 
to be inferior marksmen? There, I think, is the 
misunderstanding. Some Africans, I agree, do 
want to follow our so-called liberal principles; 
others, obviously, do not. For various reasons, 
it seems at least possible that these others will 
strengthen their position and come out on top. 
For the life of me, I can’t see why Mr. Shils 
takes this view as evidence that I am scornful, 
disparaging (etc.) towards African intellectuals, 
graduates, bccn-tos and so on. I like and respect 
some of them very much-others less, some not 
at all, just as I feel towards paler-skinned civil 
servants, professional men, and graduates. I was 
trying to deal with aims, what people really 
want. If their aims are different from those of 
Mr. Shils, or of myself, that is their affair— 
although, of course, it might become our affair 
if we differed from them in their own countries. 

If I may, still with great respect, continue to 
scratch for fallacies: why does Mr. Shils equate 
a “modern society” witn one that is “humani¬ 
tarian, liberal, open, and economically and 
socially progressive?” Desirable, yes; but 
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modern? What are the societies of China, 
Russia, Yugoslavia, Indonesia, and many other 
countries, if not modern? (And ancient as well: 
as are all societies.) Wouldn’t M. Sckou Tour£ 
maintain that Guinea has a society every bit as 
modern as Sierra Leone, in fact a good deal 
more so? Where does Dr. Nkrumah stand on 
this—the most influential man in sub-Saharan 
Africa? Or President Nasser? We must face the 
fact that, attached as we are to our “liberal” 
society, millions to-day are more inclined to put 
it among the old fuddy-duddies than among the 
up-and-coming moderns. Sad, but I think true. 
That Africans want, and will doubtless have, 
“modern” societies I agree, but not with Pro¬ 
fessor Shils’ definition, in this context, of 
modernity. 

Now, i’m not trying to make the simple sugges¬ 
tion that most of these new African countries 
will “go Communist" and land in the Russo- 
Chinese camp. (If it is one camp, not several.) 
I know they see the danger. Equally, I don’t 
believe that they think there is no god but 
Demos and that we, the Western nations, are his 
rophets. There are two points to remember: 
rst, the tremendous pulling-power of the 
Russian (and now, one understands, the 
Chinese) success in doing on a massive scale just 
what African leaders know they must do— 
transform huge, illiterate peasant populations 
into industrialised proletariats, magnify econo¬ 
mic productivity and harness the natural 
resources of their countries. Second, the strength 
of racial hatred felt towards white ex-colonialists 
and not all dissipated by political freedom, and 
the anxiety to replace all vestiges of colonialism 
by expressions of the African personality. Totali¬ 
tarian countries have the great advantage of 
apparent freedom from this colonialist “taint,” 
and of course they make the most of it. 

Mr. Shils says the alternatives to African states 
liberally governed are colonial rule, or “the dis- 
aggregation of the new states into their tribal 
constituents.” Here I disagree. The first of his 
alternatives is out; the proper “or” to his 
“either" is the pulling together of the state under 
some form of personal and/or one-party dictator¬ 
ship. This may be the only way to overcome 
tribalism. It is what happened in Ghana. 

When Mr. Shils remarks that the spread 
of liberal-humanitarian-dcmocratic (“modern”) 
values “would make African societies better, 
even if practically no one was in favour of 
them when they were initiated,” I am with him 
wholeheartedly, but fear that if practically no 
one was in favour of them, they would not last 
toQg. In fact, this is exactly what happened: 
those values were initiated by the colonialists, 


when practically no one was in favour of them. 
A good many converts have been made: the 
crucial question is, now that the initiators have 
withdrawn, are those converts many enough, 
strong enough, and convinced enough to sustain 
and spread these values? Or will the liberal- 
values baby get thrown out with the colonialist 
bath-water? I don’t think I gave so dogmatic a 
negative answer as Mr. Shils suggests: we are all 
groping. But we must be honest about the 
trends, even if we don’t like the look of them— 
or what we think are the trends. 

With Mr. Shils’ last point—in effect, don't 
shoot the pianist—I have much'sympathy. The 
pianist has a terribly intractable instrument, and 
no time to practise scales. I must, however, 
touch on two points. One: when nations become 
independent, members of the U.N., spawners of 
ambassadors, they must take their place in the 
adult world and accept the rough-and-tumble 
which includes criticism of their actions by 
people whose fortunes these actions may affect. 
They can’t have it both ways: independence plus 
the cosseting which is part of colonialism.* 
Understanding and sympathy, yes; immunity 
from criticism, no. Wouldn’t it be a continua¬ 
tion of colonialism, a form of undercover 
patronage, to absolve them from the common 
fate? To pull punches because people arc black 
seems to me as wrong as to punch them on the 
nose for the same reason. 

Second, the difficulties faced by the pitifully 
small cadre of educated young men and women 
in trying to conduct the public life and economy 
of these new nations are as Professor Shils so 
clearly describes: formidable, appalling even, 
and deserving of our full sympathy. But why 
are these difficulties so acute? Only, surely, 
because the dissolution of colonialism has 
gathered a momentum so giddy as almost to 
destroy the possibility of a gentle, orderly, and 
fruitful transition, of a kind that would pre¬ 
serve the values Mr. Shils rightly reveres. 

< 

Don’t let’s have any more misunderstandings 
here. Colonialism had to go. Not only that, the 
British version of it always meant to go. From 
the very start, in Africa, it was regarded as 
"trusteeship,” and the essence of trusteeship is 
that it is temporary. The ward grows up. The 
nub of the argument about colonialism was that 
of timing. When was it to go, what prepara¬ 
tions were to be made for its departure, what 
were the tests of the ward’s readiness to do 
without it? It is easy to be cynical about this, 
and say that many people never meant it to 
vanish. No doubt this was so; but the record 
of the colonial service is one of steady, genuine 
preparation to abdicate. * 

It Is easy now to say, too, and no doubt true, 
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that the pace was too slow. There were rcasonst 
dealing with human beings is like forestry, you 
have to reckon in cycles of about thirty years. 
(Forestry may need up to two hundred.) It takes 
a generation to produce, rear, and educate to 
the point of responsibility a human being. 
Actually this takes two cycles, because in Africa 
you had to start from scratch and undo, first, 
much of what existed. And the education of 
women was, in many places still is, an appal¬ 
lingly intractable problem. Let us grant that 
colonialists were slow; but there was, roughly, 
a programme. On its completion, a reasonably 
adequate corps of reasonably educated people 
was to be available to run the country; also a 
small, partially-informed electorate, adequate to 
provide for a restricted franchise and, with luck, 
to reduce the worst dangers of demagogy. 

Nationalism, coming in like a whirlwind, 
swept the whole programme away. We some¬ 
times forget that it was only in 1947 that Ghana, 
the harbinger, had even an African majority in 
the legislature. Ten years later, it had gained full 
independence. Since then, no other country has 
had anything like ten years; latterly, the whole 
process has been telescoped into two or three, 
and linked to universal suffrage. It has out¬ 
stripped bv many years the educational pro¬ 
gramme. (Tanganyika, independent this year, 
has, I think, less than twenty graduates.) Every¬ 
where the Western-educated class is still hope¬ 
lessly inadequate to cope with the demands 
made upon it; and there is no educated 
electorate. 

It is the hot wind of nationalism that in many 
places may, I think will, blast and demolish 
those “modern” liberal values Mr. Shils believes 


in. And it is partly because so many “liberals” 
here and in the United States have so actively 


puffed this hot wind on, done everything to 
strengthen and accelerate it, instead of trying to 
temper it to shorn lambs, that I think they have 
done irreparable damage to the very cause most 
dear to them, that they have thereby betrayed 
the very Africans they have so self-righteously 
championed. 

It is easy to say that nationalism had to snow¬ 
ball onwards at an accelerating speed, that no 
one could have held it back without force and 


repression. That is true now. I do not believe 
that it was true in its earlier stages. Without the 
active encouragement of British and American 
intellectuals and politicians—an encouragement 
often deliberately used as a weapon in the home 
political struggle by those in opposition—would 
those early nationalist movements have taken 
root and spread so quickly and effectively? I 
think myself the aid and comfort they received 
was decisive. Without it they would still have 
grown, of course, and ultimately triumphed, but 
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much more slowly: and time is of the essence 
here. 

Each year that goes by releases a new, and 
each year a larger, crop of better-educated 
people, and widens the experience of those 
already out in the world. Another ten years 
might have made all the difference. By the very 
speed they so largely engendered, the "liberals'* 
have made it infinitely hard, perhaps impossible, 
for liberal values to survive in much of the new 
Africa. And so they have sold down the river— 

I don’t say intentionally, but from a form of 
conceit—the inarticulate, still-peasant masses. It 
is they (the liberals) who have helped to place 
these few graduate/been-tos in suen an impos* 
sible position that they may well be forced, even 
where they did not intend it, to swing away 
from a “modern” form of society to an author^ 
tarian and illiberal one. This, I believe, has 
been a major, genuine, and perhaps catastrophic 
trahison des clercs. 


Cassandra waii.s again: let us hope wrongly. 
I am sure she often mixed things up; anyway, 
no one believed her. Eventually, tne human 
brushwood consumed, the expendable expended, 
the simple confounded, the hot wind will die 
down and, through blackened grassroots, new 
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green shoots appear. Liberal or repressive, 
humanitarian or totalitarian, open or closed, free 
or circumscribed, “modern” or Marxist, demo¬ 
cratic or hierarchic—who knows? Probably 
Africa will be spotted with all sorts of regimes, 
and many of the regimes will be mixed. All I 
was trying to say, 1 think, was what has often 
(of course) already been said: for instance, 


“There are nine and sixty ways of constructing 
tribal lays, and every single one of them u 
right!” Including Professor Shils’ and President 
Nkrumah’s; Mr. Hodgkin’s and Oginga 
Odinga’s; those of the Oxbridge high table and 
the fig-tree market place. The horse carrying the 
brightest colours does not, alas, always win the 
race. 


How to Quote 

Exercises for Beginners — By A. J. P. Taylor 


Trevor-Roper 

(Encounter, July, 1961 ) 

According to Mr. Taylor... Hitler merely sought 
to restore Germany's “natural” position in Europe, 
which had lrccn artificially altered by the Treaty of 
Versailles. 


For what ought the Western statesmen to have 
done when faced by Hitler’s modest demands? 
According to Mr. Taylor, they should have con¬ 
ceded them all. 


Winston Churchill believed in the balance of 
power and would have maintained frontiers 
designed on principles of security, not nationality. 
Intolerable cynicism! 

Munich, according to Mr. Taylor, “atoned” for 
all the previous weaknesses of British policy. He 
[Taylor] praises Chamberlain’s “skill and per¬ 
sistence" in bringing “first the French and then 
the Czechs to follow the moral line.” 

If only Chamberlain had not lost his nerve in 
19391 If only he had shown equal “skill and 
persistence” in enabling Hitler to detach Danzig 
and the Polish Corridor, how happy we should 
all be I 


The reason why the majority of the British 
people changed, between 1936 and 1939, from the 
views of Neville Chamberlain and Mr. Taylor to 
the views of Winston Churchill was their growing 

conviction that Hitler meant what he said_A 

contemporary conviction that was strong enough 


Taylor 

(Origins of the Second World War.) 

Hitler, too, wanted to tree Germany from the 
restrictions of the peace treaty; to restore a great 
German army; and then to make Germany the 
greatest power in Europe from her natural 

weight.Maybe his ambitions were genuinely 

limited to the East; maybe conquest there would 
have only been the preliminary to conquest in 
Western Europe or on a world scale. No one can 
tell. 

Wiser counsels were not lacking. Early in July 
[1939] Count von Schwerin, of the German War 
Ministry, was in England. He spoke frankly: 
“Hitler took no account of words, only of 

deeds.” ... This advice was disregarded_The 

British statesmen were trying to strike a balance 
between firmness and conciliation; and, being what 
they were, inevitably struck the wrong one. 

It [Churchill’s] was a view which shocked' most 
Englishmen and which, by its apparent cynicism, 
deprived its holders of influence on policy. 


Idealists could claim that British policy had been 
tardy and hesitant. In 1938 it atoned for these 
failings. With skill and persistence, Chamberlain 
brought first the French, and then the Czechs, 
to follow the moral line. 

Men will long debate whether this renewed war 
[of 1939] could have been averted by greater firm¬ 
ness or by greater conciliation; and no answer will 
be found to these hypothetical speculations. Maybe 
either would have succeeded, if consistently fol¬ 
lowed; the mixture of the two, practised by the 
British Government, was the most likely to fail. 

There followed an underground explosion of 
public opinion such as the historian cannot trace 
in precise terms.... All the prophets had said that 
Hitler would never rest content; he would inarch 
from one conquest to ^pother, and cpuld be 
stopped only by force or the threat of force. Like 
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to change the mood of a nation... surely' deserves 
some respect from die historian. A historian who 
ignores it... runs the ride of being considered too 
clever by half. 


But what about the European Jews? That 
episode is conveniently forgotten by Mr. Taylor. 


It does not fit the character of a German states¬ 
man who “in principle and doctrine, was no more 

wicked and unscrupulous than many other states- 
•• 
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water dropping on a stone, their voices suddenly 
broke through the crust of incredulity. They 
seemed to have been proved right; and the 
appeasers 1 wrong.... Henceforth the appeasers 
were on the defensive, easily distracted from their 
work and hardly surprised at their own failure. 

Many Germans had qualms as one act of persecu¬ 
tion followed another culminating in the unspeak¬ 
able wickedness of the gas-chambers. But few knew 
how to protest. Everything which Hiller did against 
the Jews followed logically from the racial doctrines 
in which most Germans vaguely believed. 

In principle and doctrine Hitler was no more 
wicked and unscrupulous than many other con¬ 
temporary statesmen. In wicked acts he outdid 
them all. 


According to Mr. Taylor, Hitler really only 
wanted the German city of Danzig, but since geo¬ 
graphy prevented him from obtaining it except by 
the coercion of Poland, he was forced, reluctantly, 
to apply such coercion and prepare military plans. 
Of course (according to Mr. Taylor) he did not 
intend to execute these plans. 


It [the book] will do harm, perhaps irreparable 
harm, to Mr. Taylor’s reputation as a serious 
historian. 


Previously Danzig might have been settled with¬ 
out implying any upheaval in international rela¬ 
tions. Now it had become the symbol of Polish 
independence; and, with the Anglo-Polish alliance, 
of British independence as well. Hitler no longer 
wished merely to fulfil German national aspirations 
or to satisfy the inhabitants of Danzig. He aimed 
to show that he had imposed his will on the British 
and on the Poles. They, on their side, had to deny 
him this demonstration.... Of course Hitler’s 
nature and habits played their part. It was easy 
for him to threaten, and hard for him to conciliate. 

The Regius Professor’s methods of quotation 
might also do harm to his reputation as a serious 
historian, if he had one. 


A Reply 

By fl. R. Trevor-Roper 


I a m afraid that after examining Mr. Taylor’s 
use of German documents, I am not disposed to 
accept him as a tutor in the art of quotation. Nor 
, do I think that his “exercises" amount to much. 
They are calculated to spare him the trouble of 
argument and to give a lot of trouble (or, more 
likely, bewilderment) to the reader. They are cer¬ 
tainly no answer to the positive points made in my 
review. 

In my review I tried to summarise Mr. Taylor’s 
thesis. Of course such a summary is not tied ex¬ 
clusively to single quotations: it is distilled from 
many; and it is not refuted by single quotations 
which in no case conflict seriouslv with it but, at 
most, may sometimes illustrate only a part of it or 
vary the emphasis. In view of the bewildering 
inconsistencies in Mr. Taylor’s own presentation of 
his thesis (some, but only some, of which have 
been shown by correspondence in The Timet 


Uterary Supplement), such variations are not hard 
to find. 

For instance, my sentence No. i is not based only 
on the passage which Mr. Taylor now places 
opposite it. It is also based on other passages in his 
book. Thus, on p. 70, he writes, “Hitler wanted the 
Allies to accept the verdict of January 1918; to 
abandon the artificial undoing of this verdict after 
November 1918; and to acknowledge that Germany 
had been victorious in the East. This was not a 
preposterous programme”; and on p. 108: “what¬ 
ever his long-term plans (and it is doubtful whether 
he had any) the mainspring of his immediate policy 
had been ’the destruction of Versailles.’ ” I cannot 
sec that my summary is unfair. 

Similarly, in quotation 9, if Mr. Taylor’s own 
words are boiled down, what do they come to? 
In this single quotation he is saying that in the 
material world Hitler only wanted Danzig, but 
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that, by now, he wanted to get it by means which 
would constitute a prestige victory. On p. 248 he 
explains that, for geographical reasons, Danzig 
could not be seized without direct coercion of 
Poland. In other passages, quoted by me, Mr. 
Taylor insists that Hitler did not want war but 
only a war of nerves backed by military force. My 
words, which quotation 9 is intended to refute, 
seem a fair summary of these passages. And the 
same can be said, I believe, of all the other 
“exercises.” 

In one “exercise" (No. 6) Mr. Taylor suggests 
that I have overlooked a paragraph in his book. 
I have not. I said that “a contemporary conviction 
that was strong enough to change the mood of a 
nation... surely deserves some respect from the 
historian,” “Respect," not “notice.” By "respect” 
I mean that the historian should consider whether 
such a “conviction” may have been based on sound 
reasons. I do not mean that he should merely note 
the change in mood, dismiss the arguments, and 
pass on. 

I could make the same point about "exercise” 
No. 7. When I wrote that Mr. Taylor conveniently 
forgot the persecution of the Jews, I meant, of 
course, that he drew no deductions from a fart 


central to the evaluation of Hitler’s rule and 
methods and particularly relevant to the question 
of the disposal of “inferior” races. I do not regard 
this serious problem as faced, or my statement as 
exploded, by a single parenthetical reference in 
which a crime unique in European history is flicked 
aside as the logical result of generally shared 
German ideas. 

In “exercise" No. 8 Mr. Taylor suggests that I 
have deliberately omitted a distinction which he 
made between Hitler’s relatively innocent prin¬ 
ciples and doctrines and his admittedly wicked 
acts. Rut I scrupulously quoted his limiting words 
“in principle and doctrine.” And anyway, if his 
wicked acts are to be dismissed ^s merely “follow- 
ing logically” from his innocent “doctrines,” what 
is the force of the distinction? 

If Mr, Taylor had been able to convict me of 
any “quotation" comparable with his own version 
of the German documents (a subject on which he 
is now silent), or if he had shown my summary to 
be as inconsistent with his thesis as he so often is 
with himself (an inconsistency on which—see his 
letter to The Times Literary Supplement —he has 
also refused to comment), I should indeed be 
ashamed. But if these "exercises” represent the 
sum of his answer to my criticism, I 3m unmoved. 
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Love, Death, and Mr. Fiedler 

By Marcus Cunliffe 


Happy families are all alike; every unhappy 
family is unhappy in its own way. 

Everything was in confusion in the Oblonskys* 
house. The wife had discovered that the husband 
was carrying on an intrigue with a French girl, 
who had been a governess in their family, and she 
had announced to her husband that she could 
not go on living in the same house with him. 

T hese will be recognised as the opening sen¬ 
tences of Anna Karenina (in the Constance 
Garnett translation). What is there that stamps 
it as a “European” or at any rate as a non- 
American work? Why could no American novel, 
at least none written in the 19th century, begin 
in such a fashion? What is die special tone of 
American fiction? 

Many attempts have been made to answer that 
sort of question. American novelists themselves 
—Cooper, Hawthorne, Henry James—explained 
that tneir society was too raw, too thin, too un¬ 
differentiated to afford scope for the novel 
of manners on the European pattern. No 
governesses, among other deficiencies. D. H. 
Lawrence, digging deeper, argued in his Studies 
in Classic American Literature (1923) that there 
was something very odd about Poe, Cooper, 
Melville, and the rest, an apparent innocence and 
softness disguising “the inner diabolism of the 
symbolic meaning”: 

Always the same. The deliberate consciousness 
of 'Americans so fair and smooth-spoken, and 
the under-consciousness so devilish. Destroy I 
destroyl destroyl hums the under-consciousncss. 

* Love and produce! Love and produccl cackles 
the upper-consciousness. And the world hears 
only the love-and-produce cackle. 

More recently, Richard Chase’s The American 
Novel and its Tradition and Harry Levin’s The 
Power of Blackness have examined the peculiarly 
disembodied and the deeply pessimistic qualities 
of American fiction. We may agree with these 
and other witnesses that there is more in Ameri¬ 
can literature than meets the eye, and feel that 


* Love and Death in the American Novel. By 
Leslie A. Fiedler. Seeker & Warburg, 60s. 
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the critic is justified in searching for hidden 
clues. 

Leslie Fiedler is the latest, most confident, and 
most ambitious of the searchers.* He seeks a 
comprehensive explanation, with the aid of 
Marxist, Freudian, and Jungian terminology. 
He looks at the novel as a social fact and, at the 
other extreme, as an expression of deeply buried 
myths and archetypes. The emergence of the 
novel as an art-form in Europe was coeval with 
the emergence of the bourgeoisie. It therefore 
mirrored the taste of the middle classes, and 
especially their sentimental standards, since the 
“subject par excellence of the novel is love" or— 
as Mr. Fiedler also defines it-—“the passionate 
encounter of*a man and a woman.” He con¬ 
siders Richardson’s Clarissa to be both an early 
archetypal expression of this situation and a very 
promising version of it. European literature 
developed maturely along Richardsonian lines, 
producing abundant and adult examples of the 
novel of manners, society, heterosexual encoun¬ 
ters (the terms seem interchangeable). It also for 
a time experimented with and then abandoned 
a second development, the Gothic line as 
exemplified in Walpole’s Castle of Otranto. In 
the United States, on the other hand, the 
Richardsonian pattern became debased and per¬ 
verted, while the Gothic dement—also in some 
ways debased and perverted—survived and 
thrived, evolving into a distinctive American 
style. 

Using this broad Richardsonian-Walpoleian 
division, Mr. Fiedler goes on to examine a 
number of American novels, famous and 
obscure. He finds none, from the end of die 18th 
century to the present day, that deal con¬ 
vincingly with relations between men and 
women. The female characters are cither angels 
(the common 19th-century model) or bitches (the 
dominant 2oth<entury model), either sancti¬ 
monious or depraved. The only enduring friend¬ 
ships are “homoerotic,” and what is more, pair¬ 
ings of white and coloured (Indian or Negro): 
Natty Bumppo and Chingachgook, Ishmael and 
Queequeg, Huck Finn and Nigger Jim. They 
seem innocent, as D. H. Lawrence noted: hence 
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the fact that most of the acknowledged master¬ 
pieces of American fiction are often classified 
as good yarns, adventure stories, children’s 
books to be put on the library shelf with Ballan- 
tyne and Henty and Kipling. Yet Mr. Fiedler 
goes much further than previous critics in 
analysing the pervasive queerness of American 
fiction. He sees it as full of covert, distorted 
sexuality—not merely homosexuality but also 
brother-sister incest (e.e., in Melville’s Pierre) 
and necrophilia ( e.g ., of course, in Poe and less 
obviously in Harriet Beecher Stowe—the death- 
of-Little-Eva sequence in Uncle Tom’s Cabin). 
He argues that these tendencies prevail to the 
present day, whether in the vicious fantasies of 
Mickey Spillane and Dashiell Hammett or in 
the more articulate and sensitive writings of 
Carson McCullers, Truman Capote, and Paul 
Bowles. Nor does he fail to discuss Lolita. 


This briefly is Mr. Fiedler’s thesis, though he 
elaborates and qualifies it through six hundred 
pages, far more ingeniously and insistendy than 
1 have space to illustrate. He has annoyed several 
reviewers. Donald Davie, for instance, said 
{Guardian) that the book is “fatuous and dull” 
and a “sustained fouling of the American nest.” 
Some people have objected that though the thesis 
is true to an extent, it is not new. A second 
objection is that Mr. Fiedler has ignored “pure 
literary values,” lumping good and bad indis¬ 
criminately together and indeed preferring to 
dwell upon bad books because their imperfec¬ 
tions enable him to quarry any number of arche¬ 
types out of them. A related complaint is that 
he brushes aside novelists such as W. D. Howells 
whose work might contradict the thesis. A 
fourth general category of objection is that Mr. 
Fiedler’s assertions may be new but that (pos¬ 
sibly for this very reason) they are not true, or 
else true only in an absurdly partial sense. 

The first objection has already been answered, 
I think. If Mr. Fiedler goes too far, there is no 
doubt that he goes further than his predecessors. 
As Graham Hough remarked in a perceptive 
review of Love and Death (in The Listener), 
“one has only to cast a quick glance over some 
of the conspicuous areas of American fiction ... 
to see that a rough prima jade case has been 
made.” Made, that is, before Mr. Fiedler starts. 
He is surely justified in expanding it, and in 
using all available methods, so far as they are 
compatible. This means, to come to the second 
objection, that Mr. Fiedler is entitled and even 
obliged to disregard “pure” literary quality. 
His thesis would be dubious indeed if he con¬ 
fined his evidence to a few select works, and 
hopelessly confused if he attempted to combine 
with his other approaches any orthodox literary 


evaluation. No matter what their level of inten¬ 
tion, all works of fiction reflect to a degree the 
preoccupations of their own age. Myths and 
archetypes may be discerned in all of them. They 
are fictions in a way not understood by their 
authors. Mr. Fiedler is in fact well aware that 
some novels are better than others. He contends 
that the Gothic line has on the whole been an 
appropriate and valuable guide to American 
novelists—and that, for example, William 
Faulkner’s novels have deteriorated since he 
departed from his Gothic inspiration. The final 
third of Lave and Death is devoted to a study 
of three novels {The Scarlet LAtcr, Moby Did 
and Huckleberry Finn) which he conventionally, 
though for somewhat unconventional reasons, 
treats as supreme achievements in American 
literature. 

As for the objection that Mr. Fiedler leaves 
certain authors out of the picture, I think this 
has not much weight if we accept his premisses. 
Henry James? Half a European, and even then 
an artful dodger on the techniques of 
the “passionate encounter.” Twentieth-century 
uovclists? Plenty of sex, but surprisingly few 
mature relationships. One may dislike Mr. 
Fiedler’s way of putting things. Some reviewers 
have picked up his remark that the long legs 
of modern American girls are castrating instru¬ 
ments. But one sees what he means: in a high 
proportion of contemporary American novels toe 
sexes are at war, and the man comes off worst. 

The fourth category of objections is less easy 
to assess. It must be admitted that Mr. Fiedler is 
not a fastidious critic. He is not modest: there is 
a kind of immodesty about him. He lacks and 
is no doubt proud to lack those traditional critic’s 
qualities of taste, tact, mesure , and so on. He is 
as much the opposite of Lord David Cecil as it 
is possible to imagine. That might be a com¬ 
pliment. Yet certainly his manner as well as his 
subject matter sets up resistances in the reader. 
He is an avowed tough guy. He does not always 
bother to get his quotations right. He is adJicted 
to exclamation marks 1 which function as 
nudges in the reader’s ribs or as Bronx cheers. 
He has a little of the air of the intellectual con- 
man, talking incessantly, putting something 
over, seeing how far he can go with a general¬ 
isation, throwing off asides that are just hunches. 
As a result he is apt to leave the impression 
that his archetypes are not so much an intel¬ 
lectual pursuit as an egghead variant of scandal 
magazines like Confidential. Let me give you 
the lowdown, he seems to be saying—the inside 
story. Thus in the preface he appears to dismiss 
Saul Bellow’s remarkable Henderson the Rain 
King with a cheap wisecrack: “a homoerotic 
Tarzan of the Apes." But later he writes acutely 
and sympathetically about Bellow; and we then 
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see that his early comment has a serious 
meaning. 

Moke complicated difficulties arise when we 
turn to his method of argument. It is legitimate, 
and praiseworthy, to employ as many approaches 
as can be managed. But are they compatible P 
Generalisations differ in design, scope, and 
dimension. Sometimes, as in discussing the 
social basis of the 18th-century novel, Mr. Fiedler 
applies a large—though in itself acceptable- 
generalisation to a problem of more diminutive 
scale. At other times he proceeds from a “hard” 
generalisation to a much more speculative one. 
Each by itself is reasonable, but they will not 
fit together. Since he introduces an element of 
social history, wc become uneasy when this 
yields altogether to a concern for archetypes. We 
begin to wonder, for example, about the actual 
literary conditions in 19th-century America. A 
great deal of what was read was imported from 
Europe. Did these non-American nooks with 
their dominating popularity have no effect upon 
the American psyche? Or consider the painful 
struggles of the American author: his self- 
conscious and artificial efforts to make the 
United States a suitable setting for fiction. 
Hence, though there is an old-fogey crassness 
about such a suggestion nowadays, the possi¬ 
bility that much American writing of a century 
ago is more maladroit thai genuinely mysteri¬ 
ous, like some of the inept old paintings that 
are now sought after as “primitives.” It has been 
shown that certain of these were copied from 
magazine-engravings. Something bizarre and 
wobbly results: but what? Or there is the Ameri¬ 
can author’s patriotic and “democratic” compul¬ 
sion—iVhich is not the same as a determination 
to get rich quick—to identify himself and his 
writings with the American people. The literary 
outcome of such a yearning is bound to reveal a 
sort of unbalance: is it of the archetypal order? 

There are other dangers inherent in the myth- 
and-Srchetypc approach. At best the evidence is 
conjectural. No one can say for sure whether 
, the archetypes have been discovered, or in¬ 
vented. Were they there, or did the critic bring 
them along in his baggage? Neither provable 
nor disprovable, they are at once suspect and 
unassailable. The point can be illustrated by 
referring to Mr. Fiedler’s two notions Love and 
Death, and by considering the risk of ana¬ 
chronism that they entail. 

True, he traces the changes they have under¬ 
gone. But his own viewpoint is clearly, even 
ferociously apparent. It is the viewpoint of con¬ 
temporary America (and of contemporary 
Britain, though to a lesser extent). Sex is birth¬ 
right, duty, ultimate test of character. The secret 
shame is not to enjoy a full sex-life, the semi¬ 


secret boast that this experience begins early 
and claims extramarital privileges. Wc know¬ 
how much we know!—that love and sex ate not 
quite synonymous, but we believe they are in¬ 
separable. Our vocabulary, our cast of mind 
make it almost impossible for us to think of 
love other than as a “passionate encounter.” 
Where the passion is apparently absent we con¬ 
clude that the force has been channelled else¬ 
where. We think of sexual passion in an almost 
visual metaphor, as if it were a tangible, non- 
compressiblc dement like water in a mountain 
torrent. The only concession we can make is a 
contemptuous one— to say of people that they 
are “undersexed.” Mr. Fiedler speaks of Haw¬ 
thorne’s male characters as “genital cripples,” 
and notes that Hawthorne’s daughter became 
a nun. Running away from sex, eh? At one 
stage he acknowledges the existence of the “pre- 
Freudian imagination.” Our puzzle is to esti¬ 
mate whether behaviour was significantly altered 
once people began to be instructed. May inno¬ 
cence have been genuinely innocent a century 
ago? Was latent homosexuality, for instance, 
the same in i860 as in i960? We do not know; 
but it is arguable that our own sexually cock¬ 
sure age may misinterpret the emotions of the 
past. * 


GEORGE F. KENNAN 


russio and 

the west 


UNDER LENIN & STALIN 

‘Not only Mr. Kennan's finest book, but also 
the best that hat been written on Russia in 
this century* SIR ROBERT BRUCE LOCKHART 
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has covered the whole period of Soviet policy 
from the Revolution to the end of the Second 
World War. Stlil more important, it la the first 
book which has tried to explain and evaluate 
the reaction of tho Western world to this policy* 
PROFESSOR MAX BELOFF 
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CLAUDE 
SIMON 

The Grass 

W e are proud to announce the addition to our 
list of Claude Simon, in France the most 
discussed of those writers whose work constitutes 
the Nouvelle Vague, who has been frequently 
compared with William Faulkner. The Grass has 
already been translated into Spanish, Italian, 
Portuguese, Swedish and Danish, and was 
recently published in America. The Saturday 
Review said: ‘Claude Simon’s is the most power¬ 
ful talent to have appeared since the war.’ It 
would be unreasonable to claim that this is any¬ 
thing but a ‘difficult’ novel: its theme is the 
irresistible progress towards death. But real 
literature is rare and The Grass is an exceedingly 
rewarding book. 18 s. 

ELIO VITTORINI 

Women on the Road 

‘One of the very best of the new Italian writers.’ 

ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
'A fine collection. A direct sensuous impact, an 
electric sense of the reflected life in things.’ 

GUARDIAN 16 s. 

IGNAZIO SILONE 

The Fox and the Camellias 

‘The same surety and vitality which so satisfies us 
in the stories of Turgenev.’ Sunday telegraph 
‘A beautifully modelled piece of writing.* 

observer 13s. 6d. 

JONATHAN CAPE 


Similarly with the idea of death in the 19th 
century. Mr. Fiedler is right to draw attention 
to the corrupt sentiment, verging on necrophilia, 
that surrounded the object. We do not readily 
accept Poe’s contention that the most poetical 
theme of all is the death of a beautiful woman; 
nor do we weep, as Gladstone is said to have 
done, in reading of the death of Little Eva. But 
after all, as a walk round any old graveyard 
shows, the death of children and young women 
(and men) was a prominent fact of the 19th 
century. So, too, in the 18th century; but some¬ 
thing has changed. The 19th century is no 
longer resigned to loss. If the reaction is more 
“morbid” it is also more agonised. Compara¬ 
tively few in our generation have sat at the 
death-beds of young children. We are inclined 
to mock at or be mystified by the old set- 
piece literary treatments of bereavement. Yet 
if Gladstone wept over Little Eva, why 
should he not? His own small daughter had 
died a couple of years before, after a lingering 
illness. 

And whether or not we accept Mr. Fiedler’s 
thesis, can we altogether accept his America- 
Europc polarity? It provides a neat scheme; and 
clearly tncre are some differences. But in trying 
to isolate and account for what is peculiar to the 
United Stales he may be exaggerating the con¬ 
trasts. Thus, although in the American context 
“Love” seems to be primarily sexual, in the 
European context he is prepared to recognise its 
wider implications. So “Love” in the European 
novel seems to be equated with “Society”—with 
the treatment of a firmly-established social order. 
No doubt, as Mr. Fiedler claims, there is a much 
franker discussion of sexual relations in the 
European novel of the 19th century. Zola's work 
was greeted with cries of horror in the United 
States. But are the differences so fundamental, 
in particular where the idea of “Death” is con¬ 
cerned? What of the French cult of Vlnconnue 
de la Seine? If Little Eva dies, so does Little 
Nell. Perhaps one’s uneasiness derives in* part 
from the Fiedlerian assumption that English 
literature belongs to Europe and differs essen- , 
tially from that of the United States in the 19th 
century. True, the English novel of that time 
deals with a more stable social order. But what 
would it not yield, in morbidity and sexual 
equivocation, to a Fiedlerian analysis? Mr. 
Fiedler borrows from Mario Praz the useful 
term "Bicdermeier” to describe aspects of 
middle-class American literature: Mario Praz, 
however, applies it to English fiction—the fiction 
of Dickens and Thackeray and their contem¬ 
poraries. If English and American literature 
nave so much in common, the archetypes that 
Mr. Fiedler explores may require less exclusively 
transatlantic explanations. Did Nature and the 
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Indian play as decisive a part as Mr. Fiedler 
maintains? 

One final uncertainty. Assuming that the 
main case in Love and Death is valid, what 
follows? Arc we to judge the quality of a culture 
by its archetypes, and if so is the United States 
a ghastly sham, a country of scared, immature, 
brutal men and women bent on destruction and 
self-destruction? Then, praising the endeavours 
of Charles Brockden Brown, at the end of the 
18th century, to construct a natively American 
Gothic line, Mr. Fiedler says of the other, 
Richardsonian line: “Had some early writer as 
self-consciously considered the problem of 
seduction in our literature, the role of love in 
American fiction might have been far different.” 
And so, too, the role of love in American life ? 
Or was all fore-ordained? Elsewhere he appears 
to argue that whatever is unlikeable in American 
life, there are distinct compensations because— 
along the Gothic line—American authors have 
made memorable contributions. Is this to say 
that American life is justified by its literature? 
Though some of these arc unfair questions, I 
fancy they lie behind the complaint that Mr. 
Fiedler has no proper literary standards. More 
exactly the charge might be that he is incon¬ 
sistent. He has literary standards, and very 
decided ones, but they are apt to blur his non¬ 
literary analysis. The book would have been less 
important and more coherent if he had omitted 
the third section—a brilliantly alert one—on the 
three novels that he picks out for special com¬ 
mendation. 

Yet in sum Love and Death is a better book 
than I may have implied. It is confusing rather 
than ^onfused. It is long, intricate, subtle as well 
as over-subtle, witty and arresting. Though 
there is some digression the principal themes 
are held in view throughout. If it is an inven¬ 
tion then it is something of a classic—a large 
fantasy painted in the vivid glossy light that 
best; suits certain forms of surrealism. (One 
begins to add one’s own fantasy-footnotes: e.g., 
that though William Penn may have thought 
he was naming Philadelphia as the City of 
Brotherly Love, he was really announcing the 
theme of Geschwisterinzest, since “Phila- 
delphus” was the nickname of the Ptolemy who 
aroused scandal by marrying his sister Arsinoe.) 
But I agree with Graham Hough that there is a 
prima facie case and that Mr. Fiedler has ex¬ 
pounded it with remarkable verve and origin¬ 
ality. No doubt he tries to do too much and to 
prove too much. Here and there his methods are 
open to criticism; and one hates to think what 
monstrosities will be brought forth by imitators. 
In this sense one Fiedler per decade is quite 
enough. Still, he asks unfamiliar questions 
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and provides many astonishingly plausible 
answers. 

Nor is Lave and Death a nasty, nest-fouling 
book, read as a whole. I do not see why birds 
should be expected not to foul their own nests,, 
if that is their nature and if they continue to 
live in the nests. Who are we to prescribe a 
healthier regime? There is perhaps a hint of 
inverse chauvinism in the relish with which Mr. 
Fiedler discusses the hidden places of die 
American imagination. But the relish is unmis¬ 
takable. He has contrived to make the American 
heritage less wholesome but far more interesting 
than once seemed likely. 


Gents and Rebels 

A Mirror for Anglo-Saxons. By Martin Green. 
Longmans , 18s. 

ost reviewers have approached Mr. 
Martin Green with ill-concealed trepida¬ 
tion, as though he were an unexploded bomb 
which might go off in their faces. It is easy to 
see why. A Mirror for Anglo-Saxons is an in¬ 
furiating bopk: wild, uncritical, and marred by 
self-pity. Mr. Green is the Don Quixote of the 
Welfare State, forever hurling himself on wind¬ 
mills which aren’t there ana ignoring the far 
nastier ones which are. Even so, he does some¬ 
times hit his target; and when he does so, he hits 
it with force. One cannot help suspecting that 
some of his critics have been more upset by his 
hits than by his misses. 

His thesis is familiar enough. Britain, in spite 
of two world wars and an aborted social revolu¬ 
tion, is still dominated by a narrow and 
crippling ideal of personal behaviour which re¬ 
flects an outmoded picture of her place in the 
world. Her eyes arc fixed on what Mr. Raymond 
Williams has called the “mellow dusk;” the 
dominant image of her culture is still the 
“gentleman.” 

This, Mr. Green believes, has two disastrous 
results. It means that the new men produced 
by the 1944 Education Act have no acceptable 
ideal on which to model themselves. Their 
education—the schools they go to, the books 
they read, the manners they are expected to 
adopt—is permeated by assumptions they reject. 
The working-class or lower-middle-class scholar¬ 
ship boy is turned by his Grammar School 
Sixth Form into an unconvincing copy of Tom 
Brown at Rugby. He becomes a cultural half- 
breed, with all the half-breed’s truculent resent¬ 
ment towards both sides of his parentage. He 
cannot entrench himself into the lower-middlc- 
class culture from which he comes, for the only 
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high culture in this country is upper-middle- 
class. But he cannot assimilate himself into the 
upper-middle-class culture to which his educa¬ 
tion has given him the key, for that would be 
treason to his past. 

But if the situation of the imitation gentleman 
is unhappy, that of the genuine article is in some 
respects unhappier still. Mr. Green criticises the 
gentleman-ideal, not only on the familiar 
grounds that it is confined to a narrow social 
class, but also on the far more damaging 
grounds that the ideal itself is dead. The values 
which gave it life, the assumptions on which it 
was based, can no longer be accepted by any 
intelligent or humane person of any class. For 
the gentlemanly manner, as Mr. Green puts it, 
“is an aristocratic manner. And our only future 
is democratic.” The ideals of the gentleman— 
“self-control,” “service,” “team-spirit”—are the 
ideals of a ruling class in a ruling nation. The 
values of Tom Brown’s Rugby made sense in 
the days when Tom Brown was destined to go 
forth and administer an Empire willing to 
accept guidance from above. But Britain is no 
longer a ruling nation, and the divine right of 
her rulers is no longer accepted even by their 
fellow-countrymen. 

Yet although the gentleman-ideal is dead, its 
ghost still walks. No one can believe in it, but 
no one openly proclaims his disbelief. Like the 
patricians of the Roman Principate, we continue 
to make sacrifices to our fathers’ Gods, not 
because we expect the sacrifices to work, still 
less because we like making them, but simply 
because we feel that it is expected of us. Hence, 
Mr. Green believes, our lives are empty. At the 
core of our personalities, where an integrated set 
of values and beliefs ought to be, there is only 
a vacuum. Since we no longer believe the code 
we practise, and since we have no other code 
to live by instead, we take refuge in oppor¬ 
tunism, self-destructive revolt, or a wry self- 
deprecating despair. 

Most of this seems to me profoundly true. 
Anyone who has seen the pretensions of a 
grammar school trying to convince the parents 
that it is really a public school; anyone who has 
had a national service commission in the 
R.A.F.; anyone who has sat through a meeting 
of Magdalen College J.C.R. debating whether or 
not to continue its subscription to the beagles; or 
watched Lord Hailsham going slumming in the 
gallery of a Conservative Party conference, is 
bound to agree with about 70 per cent of Mr. 
Green’s indictment. Personally, I agree with 
about 90 per cent of it. It seems to me that an 
alarmingly high proportion of the people I know 
arc either cripplca gents or self-destructive rebels. 
Indeed, my own personal experience echoes Mr. 
Green’s at a number of points. Like him, I 


found teaching at an American state university 
an emotional and even an intellectual liberation 
after the preciousness of Oxbridge. Like him, I 
found life in America more open, more bracing, 
and more generous than life in Britain. 

Yet although i agree with Mr. Green’s 
diagnosis, his cure seems to me worse than the 
disease. Having recognised that the upper- 
middle-class gentleman ideal is dead, he pro¬ 
poses to replace it by the equally moribund 
ideal of the lower-middle-class non-gentleman. 
This non-gendeman, the “decent man” as Mr. 
Green calls him, is a thoroughly admirable 
figure. Unfortunately, he no longer exists. The 
provincial, puritan tradition which Mr. Green 
wants to revive belongs as firmly to the past 
as does the metropolitan tradition which he 
wants to overthrow. This can be seen even in 
the four human examples whom Mr. Green has 
chosen as his symbols of “decency”: Lawrence, 
Leavis, Orwell, and Kingsley Amis. The list is 
a good one. But what it shows most forcibly is 
that the tradition it symbolises has petered but. 
Lcavis’s greatest work is far behind him; Orwell 
ended his life overwhelmed by pessimism. 
Kingsley Amis, for all his great gifts, has not 
written a completely satisfactory novel. 

Indeed, the gulf between Lawrence and Amis 
is an impressive testimony to the collapse of 
the puritan tradition. By this, I do not mean 
merely that Lawrence was a more talented 
writer than Amis is. Far more important than 
the difference in their talents is a difference in 
their fundamental attitudes. Lawrence, in spite 
of his insight into the dark and destructive 
sides of human nature, was fundamentally an 
optimist: a child of the Victorian age *whose 
mores his own work did so much to destroy. He 
believed in progress, though in progress of a 
highly idiosyncratic kind. He believed that men 
and women could, if they chose, lead happier 
and more fruitful lives than they actually were 
leading; and that their destinies were in their 
own hands. It is this note of affirmation, some¬ 
times strident and sometimes superbly eloquent, 
that accounts for Lawrence’s power as a writer 
and as a symbol. In Kingsley Amis, by contrast, 
this note of affirmation is absent. Amis’s heroes 
are crushed by the world around them; and they 
can respond only by futile gestures of revolt. 
They are, it is true, of the same stock as Law¬ 
rence’s heroes. But the difference between 
Mellors and Patrick Standish is the difference 
between the possibility of victory and the 
acknowledgement of defeat. 

This is no accident. Puritanism—even in the 
extended sense implied by Mr. Green—rests on 
the two assumptions that moral absolutes exist, 
and that the individual human being can di*> 
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cover what these moral absolutes are and by 
meditation on the word of God, gain the inner 
strength to regulate his life by them. Every 
intellectual advance from Darwin to Wittgen¬ 
stein has made those assumptions more un¬ 
tenable. Every recent discovery in the social 
sciences, from literary criticism to economics, has 
made it more obvious that the basis for morality 
must be social, not individual. It is true, no 
doubt, that the Puritan character structure has 
survived the destruction of the intellectual and 
moral foundations on which it was based. But 
it has survived as an empty shell, as a series of 
negative reflex actions no more coherent or 
logical than the gentleman-ideal itself. Mr. 
Christopher Hill once wrote that 19th-century 
nonconformity was to 17th-century Puritanism 
what vinegar is to wine. In Mr. Green’s book, 
even the vinegar has lost its flavour. 

David Marquand 


Marx’s Ideology 

Marxism. An Historical and Critical Study. 
By George Lichtheim. Rp’itlcdge and Kegan 
Paul, 40s. 

R evolutions and great political move¬ 
ments have always been connected some¬ 
what loosely with the doctrines of political philo¬ 
sophers and economists, to say nothing of the 
teachings of theologians and die hypotheses of 
the natural scientists. The American revolution¬ 
aries were prepared to borrow natural rights 
from Locke; the “General Will” was a con¬ 
venient mask for the Committee of Public 
Safety. The Bible, the Fathers, and Aristotle 
havc^always been plundered to make up political 
handbooks. We may note the De Monarchia of 
Dante and the Defensor Pacts of Marsiiius, John 
• of Salisbury’s defence of tyrannicide, and the 
gentle experiment of the Diggers. But the texts 
appealed to are always, as it were, illustrative 
of the policies advocated. They offer approved 
models, apt slogans, timely and witty expres¬ 
sions of what are taken to be permanent truths 
about human society. 

Indeed, it would not be extravagant to say 
that from the Greek city state to the French 
Revolution there was only one serious philo¬ 
sophy of politics: the presumption that it is the 
human task to shape the good society in accord¬ 
ance with prudential rules and moral norms 
that are available to a suitable combination of 
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intelligence and goodwill in all places and at all 
times. When David Hume appeals in moral 
and political matters to fellow-citizens of die 
republic of letters, the republic of letters is a 
surrogate for a humanity capable of enlightened 
decision in all essential matters. There may be 
Augustinian pessimists and romantic Utopians; 
but even these get their sense from a middle 
doctrine of which they are both variations. 

Marxism is a different matter. It derives 
from Hegel a kind of thoroughness and pre¬ 
tended omnicompetence and a consequent 
impetus to make unprecedented claims: a claim 
to being the science of the sciences, the inner 
and (now, at last) revealed pattern of all human 
thought and social development, the instrument 
by which man is to be freed from the bonds of 
alienation, the solvent of religion, the key to the 
future. Wavering between historical prediction 
and eschatology, it speaks of the vanishing of 
the State—though in the interregnum between 
the revolution and the consummation of the 
good society the proletarian state is indeed to be 
poena et remedium peccati— which will join the 
spinning wheel and the bronze axe in the 
museum of historical curiosities and of the end 
of human prehistory and the beginning of ' 
human history. 

Such an intellectual system must, if it is to be 
anything more than a paranoid fantasy, issue in 
a political movement related to the system in a 
fashion quite other than that in which the 
Jacobins, say, were related to Rousseau. 
Rousseau and other political philosophers pro¬ 
vided cracker mottoes for active politicians who 
wanted a formula to cover the nakedness of 
interest. But such political philosophers were 
not in any case offering operative principles for 
the transformation of human society. They 
were, along with other things, engaged in a con¬ 
ceptual enquiry. They wanted to know what 
one was logically committed to when, in the 
context of politics, one spoke of “freedom," 
“justice,” “obligation,” “contract,” “individual 
and community,” and so on. For them, history 
was what it was for Thucydides and Gibbon, a 
record illustrating the limits and possibilities of 
an unchanging human nature. 

The monument of Marxism is to be perceived 
all around us. Its exponents are in power in two 
great states and a number of smaller ones. And 
everywhere in the world where there are poor 
peasants, plantation workers, industrial workers 
who yesterday were peasants, intellectuals with¬ 
out employment, inflamed nationalists, black 
and brown men abused by white men, Marxism 
is a word of power. There is a paradox here. 
Classical Marxism foresaw its victory in the ex¬ 
propriation of bourgeois property by the workers - 
of developed industrial societies. Instead, it has 
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been an instrument of change in pre-industrial 
societies and in societies just emerging from a 
mediaeval economy into the modern world. But 
the total claims made for Marxism have not 
been abated; and its being a word of power for 
simple and agonised people all over the world is 
related to their awareness that its claims are 
total. What these claims arc may be known 
only in the sketchiest and crudest way by those 
who are most enchanted by the doctrine; but 
they have all the same a sense that behind the 
slogans of the Communist parties there are vast 
reserves of intellectual power, a doctrine and a 
method to turn the old world of pain and con¬ 
flict into a new world of harmony and peace. 

Nothing is easier than to take the laborious 
scholasticism of Engels’ later writings and the 
vulgar Marxism of the Stalinist era and show 
their confusions and absurdities. This has been 
done with crushing effect by Professor H. B. 
Acton in The Illusion of the Epoch . But there 
are sophisticated defences of Marxism, defences 
closely linked with the “revisionism” that forced 
its way to the surface of the Communist parties, 
notably in Poland and Hungary, after 1945 and 
with small ultra-left groups, especially in Prance, 
that seek a revolutionary alternative to the 
Communist parties. Such sophisticated defences 


rely heavily upon the early neo-Hegelian 
writings of Marx and the ideas of Trotsky, Rosa 
Luxemburg, and other critics of the dominant 
trends in Bolshevism. Their aim is to prise 
away from Marxism the fearful carapace of 
scholastic commentary which weighs it down, 
to exhibit its philosophical originality and its 
revolutionary elan. Sometimes, as with Sartre 
and Merleau-Ponty, an injection of existentialist 
phenomenology is thought to be a necessary 
preliminary to the operation. In any case, this 
operation is conceived in the academies and 
remains academic. 

It is one of the greatest merits of George 
Lichtheim’s masterly historical and critical 
study of Marxism that he is aware of the 
sophisticated possibilities as well as the simple- 
minded absurdities. He secs Marx as the greatest 
figure of the 19th century in that he built a 
system that now seems more than a curiosity, 
and in this it is quite unlike the systems of 
Comte and Spencer, and at the same time 
released into the stream of revolutionary politics 
the ideas of German philosophy, British political 
economy, and French socialism. German in its 
portentousness, and, so to speak, cosmic 
ambition, Jewish and Christian in its embodi¬ 
ment of a Messianic hope, the system all the 
same is marked by a sense of social reality and 
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a penetrating analysis of the human predicament 
in the terrible 19th century. No one so well as 
Marx has brought out the logical absurdity of 
contemporary materialism which forgot “that 
circumstances are changed by men, and that the 
educator must himself be educated.” Licht- 
heim’s Marx is a gigantic figure, to be compared 
with a St. Augustine, a Vico, a Freud: one who 
has changed tne world of man through under¬ 
standing. The understanding is shown to be 
partial, and distorted in its transmission by dis¬ 
ciples; but the intellectual achievement is there. 

Lichtheim brings out what is central and 
original in Marx in his comment on the passage 
in Zur Kritil^ dcr Hegelschen Rechtsphilosophie 
which culminates in the splendid affirmation: 
“Philosophy cannot realise itself without 
abolishing the proletariat, and the proletariat 
cannot emancipate itself without realising 
philosophy.” He writes: 

This famous passage is commonly cited as 
proof that in 1844 Marx was not yet a Marxist: 
in other words, that he had not yet developed 
the “materialist” outlook which after 1850—and 
in particular from the 1870’s onward—was to 
become the hallmark in orthodoxy.... 

Whatever may be said about the evolution of 
doctrine, there is no “Marxism" apart from 
Marx’s own writings, and the... passage is cer¬ 
tainly one of his most characteristic early state¬ 
ments. ... It is true that in later years he took 
a less exalted view of the part which thought 
had to play in transforming the world, just as 
the concept of a social revolution which would 
transcend philosophy by “realising” its aims dis¬ 
appeared from his writings; but it was never 
repudiated, nor could it have been, for it is 
precisely what he meant by the “union of theory 
and practice.” Without this central idea, Marxism 
is just another species of materialist deter¬ 
minism, and this is indeed what the later socialist 
movement largely succeeded in making out of 
it. But the transformation was never complete; 
at the core of the system, however much it 
might be watered down by its own author and 
others to suit the positivist fashion of the later 
i<fth century, there remained something resem¬ 
bling the original vision of a world made new 
by a unique event fusing thought and action, 
theory and practice, philosophy and the revolu¬ 
tion, into a creative drama of human liberation. 
It is literally true that apart from this quasi¬ 
metaphysical tour de force the whole subsequent 
history of the Marxist movement must remain 
incomprehensible.... 

Lichtheim’s book is exceptionally rich in its 
assembled materials. The argument is always 
penetrating, the exposition clear. Most of all to 
be admired is the skill with which he relates 
the development of Marxism to its historical 
circumstances. This enables him to bring out 
more clearly than in any other treatment known 


to me that stratum in Marxism from which 
Lenin and Trotsky quarried their peculiar 
doctrines. At the same time he is able to show, 
as against Lenin, that Kautsky, for example, 
was, even as a “defensist,” thoroughly Marxist 
in the sense that belongs to the Marxism 
systematised by Engels for the German Social 
Democrats after 1870. 

As an intellectual system Marxism is now in 
dissolution. About this Lichtheim has no doubt. 
The concluding sections of his book should be 
read by all who, revolted by Stalinism and such 
u j: y post-Stalinist atrocities as the suppression 
of the Hungarian Revolution, nevertheless 
hanker after a purified Marxism and a form 
of revolutionary socialism modelled upon early 
Bolshevism (as it is romantically conceived). 
Marxism has withered into the ideology of a 
totalitarian society; and as such it is the mere 
husk of an intellectual movement that was once 
alive but is now beyond the possibility of re¬ 
animation. Whatever is encouraging in tne latest 
developments of Soviet society owes little to 
Marxism, much to the Russian tradition and to 
the impulses of our common human nature. 

J. M. Cameron 


Patriot of Plato’s City 

The Forms of Things Unknown. By Herbert 
Read. Faber, 25s. 

H erbert read has taken his stand 
before now against received opinion. The 
battle for the “Modern Movement" against “con¬ 
servative philistinism” has been won and for¬ 
gotten; and the new enemy is no less of the 
Zeitgeist and the Left than Sir Herbert himself. 
The present “essay towards an aesthetic philo¬ 
sophy" is addressed in the first place to linguis¬ 
tic philosophers and other critics who claim that 
their methods have the validity of science. The 
object of the most important chapters is to show 
that quantitative standards, when applied in 
fields where they are inapplicable, are destruc¬ 
tive of the very material to which they are mis¬ 
applied; or ratner that the essence, of a work of 
art is by its very nature beyond their reach. This 
might seem self-evident, but every year more 
ana more such works appear; someone, presum¬ 
ably, has to answer them, and the champion Is, 
of course, Herbert Read. 

He disclaims, however, the name of philo¬ 
sopher—as must any “lover of wisdom” at the 
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present time; he is an anti-philosopher. As 
against that “scientific” philosophy, that denies 
a metaphysical order and parrots the word 
“meaningless” to whatever cannot be quanti¬ 
tatively described, Herbert Read argues the 
meaningful nature of the “non-propositional 
apprehensions” of art. He distinguishes two 
modes of thought; the perceptual thought of 
artist and craftsman; and the conceptual thought 
of discursive argument and the quantitative pro¬ 
ceedings of science. The former, widespread in 
the illiterate middle-ages (and native still in 
children), has been all out destroyed in the pro¬ 
cess of producing our particular kind of literacy; 
and that loss is the sickness of our over-literate 
society. Herbert Read has devoted half a life¬ 
time to the cause of “education through art”— 
perceptual education. He does not give up hope. 

Now, “the reduction of science to indeter¬ 
minacy, and philosophy to a game of counters, 
far from discrediting idealism, has made it all 
the more necessary.” In an indeterminate 
universe, someone must make the choice (the 
phrase has an Existentialist ring), and meaning 
(using the word in a qualitative sense) becomes 
the only reality there is. In this context the 
quotation from St. Exup^ry—it is in fact the 
text of the book—has a very precise, or, as Sir 
Herbert insists, an “empirical” meaning: “Truth 
is not what we discover but what we create.” 
Science, he argues, has become speculative, art 
empirical: “art is a means of cognition"—of per¬ 
ceptual cognition, if we must use these terms. 

It is a pity that in order to answer Reichen- 
bach, ana worse, so fine a mind should have 
been subjected to the attrition of reading their 
books; for “we become what we behold;” and 
the deadly chill of a vocabulary devoid of quali¬ 
tative meaning invades at times Sir Herbert’s 
own discourse; for he is a poet, though he too 
often denies himself the poet’s best argument, 
the poem itself. 

Yet he stands always above controversy; his 
thought remains on a level never reached by 
those battles of personality fought by the critics. 
If he has been present at the christening (“but 
not the funeral” as has been said) of many new 

E ainters and schools of painting, this is not 
:om avant-gardism. It is simply that he is on 
the side of life: “Deep in our nature is a 
reverence for life.” For life’s endless creativity, 
its inexhaustible mystery, he stands against the 
dead mechanism of logical discourse and 
pseudo-science. 

Because he is on the side of life he is an 
anarchist in politics, in religion, and in the arts; 
and this involves him in a third disputation, 
more fruitful than that with the positivists and 
their tribe, for here there is no question of in¬ 
commensurable standards. Maritain is' the 


modern exponent with whom Sir Herbert joins 
in debate, but his quarrel is really with Plato 
and the traditional metaphysics. For reasons 
surely moral rather than intellectual he feels 
bound to defend humanism; he will have 
nothing to do with Maritain’s “spiritual un¬ 
conscious;” that is to say, he rejects the idea of 
a spiritual, as distinct from a psychological, 
order. He will not allow Plato’s claim that in¬ 
tellect itself reflects such an order, or that works 
of art are “copies” of a “divine original.” He 
insists upon the empirical nature of anima 
mundi because Maritain’s view transfers the 
creative agency from the poet tp—let us so call 
it—God, or the gods: “It is really the tradi¬ 
tional theory of possession, of inspiration.” As 
against the Vedantic view of the rishi who is 
not the author but the “seer” of his poems he 
affirms a humanism: “truth is what we create.” 

It would be hard indeed to refute Plato (or 
Maritain) on intellectual grounds; but Sir 
Herbert’s reasons for refusing to give in on 
this point are simpler: he senses “a theological 
conception of truth,” and, with it, an eleiqcnt 
of compulsion, a hindering of the immediacy of 
the living reality. For similar reasons he suspects 
symbolists. “Symbols,” he admits, since they 
are archetypal, “can only be relatively new; 
nevertheless a sophisticated poet can be too con¬ 
sciously traditional and a sophisticated public 
suspects any poet who has a deliberate design 
on them.” It is this having a design on you that 
Sir Herbert senses in the writings of the “en¬ 
gaged” Christian. Truth is free, life is free, both 
are holy—this is the realisation that he is now, 
as he has always been, determined to safeguard. 
It is the most vulnerable of all things, and even 
in defending we may destroy it. This is surely 
the paradox; for tradition—though this Sir 
Herbert cannot allow himself to admit—is itself 
the expression, as it ought also to be the safe¬ 
guard, of that Holy Spirit that he is himself 
proclaiming. At the same time empirical 
humanism can—and surely already has—in¬ 
vited an indiscriminate cult of self-expression, 
or mere “action” as such, that calls anything 
and everything “creation,” even to the absurdity 
of “art by accident.” 

But Herbert Read must have realised this 
danger; the magnetic mountain of Plato draws 
him irresistibly; for the question of form in a 
work of art is not to be explained in terms of 
mere vital energy. His consideration of this 
problem is probably the most valuable part of 
the book. His empiricism seems at first sight 
strong enough to keep Plato at a distance; but 
then, what is “to create?” More, evidently, than 
mere “action.” It is a matter of feeling: a work 
of art is “in some sense an embodiment of 
feeling,” a “correlative* of feeling.” We have 
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heard this before; but then, the parentheses 
begin to appear; feeling is "emotion, mood, 
idea, intuition and presently a yet more 
Platonic note is sounded, “its reality resides in 
its harmonies.” A few pages on he is saying 
that when Keats wrote of the beauty of a work 
of art, “he had in mind the mathematical pro¬ 
portions of a Greek vase;” and that “the inten¬ 
tion of the potter was not to give pleasure, but 
to make a vase that corresponds to his instinct 
jor order.” The feeling theory has become a 
theory of form; and towards the end of the 
book—I assume that the order of the essays is 
roughly chronological— 

if the process of art is confined to the level of 
feeling, it can be an instrument of evil as well 
as an instrument of good... the great artist is 
not one who unites mankind on a basis of feel¬ 
ing, but one who by transcending personal 
feelings discovers symbols for the universal 
archetypes of the psyche. 

Where is the difference here between Herbert 
Re'ad and the traditional view of art (as stated 
for example by Yeats) unless it be in his deter¬ 
mination not to concede the transcendent nature 
of the archetypes? If I have understood him 
he wishes to leave the possibility open that 
their nature is material—whatever that may 
mean nowadays. D’Arcy Thompson’s Growth 
and Form counterpoise* Plato’s intelligible 
world; form is in both nature and mind—or 
rather it becomes impossible to distinguish the 
one from the other. 

The Modern Movement is essentially anti- 
traditional, and predominantly nordic; and we 
still find that heavy preponderance of Germanic 
namos in the bibliography that would be daunt¬ 
ing if we did not know from previous experi¬ 
ence that there is no obligation to read them. 
Sir Herbert quotes from books he happens to 
have lately read and that are in some way re¬ 
presentative, rather than because he regards 
them as valuable in themselves. They are the 
scenery through which his journey carries him; 
he has no intention of stopping there. But as 
we move through the book we find that at some 
point we have crossed or tunnelled through the 
Alps, and with relief wc look out on a land¬ 
scape that is old and sunlit. Instead of the 
Neumanns and Worringcrs and Pregoffs, wc 
move southwards from Rousseau and Tolstoi 
to Gandhi and Lao Tze, Homer and Plato, 
Empedocles and St. John; and in this company 
the author at last exchanges the mask of the 
zsthetician for his own humanity, and speaks 
simple and quiet truths. There is an apologia 
for peace as fine as anything since The Inno¬ 
cent Eye-, and the Magnet has won him over: 
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he expounds Plato. But it is a Platonism like 
no one’s else; he secs in Plato’s Politics the 
model of the peaceful city; and this civitas 
is the work of supreme art, and expression of 
the rule of wisdom, which we also call the 
rule of love.” This city emerges as the justifica¬ 
tion and the true end of all that Herbert Read 
means by “art;” for like Plato he means techne 
of every kind, from the work of the sculptor or 
poet ^ to that of the shoemaker. Virtue is also 
"art,” and Plato has shown the "beauty" of 
virtuous action. This, above all, is the secret 
that our society has lost, that has replaced feel¬ 
ing with brutality, truth with indecency; and 
this degraded cult, Sir Herbert reminds us, is 
no less to be found in the works of more than 
one winner of the Nobel prize than in pulp- 
fiction. 

Few will read, fewer trouble to understand, 
this humane book. Yet Herbert Read is more 
patriot than zsthetician- a patriot of Plato’s 
city. He is the Brutus of our time, now, as 
always, lonely, misunderstood and mis-allied, 
continually but never finally disillusioned (it is 
always the side of progress that is disillusioned), 
his integrity inviolate. 

Kathleen Raine 
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FROM THE OTHER 
SHORE 


The Fate of Olga Ivinskaya 

he Pasternak case has been the great 
moral agon of recent years. It is the one crisis 
which, though recognised everywhere as a great 
public event, has not involved solely political 
figures, states, and masses, but—on one side—a 
single man. 

He is perhaps best seen as a man of immense 
moral toughness, an ability to sweat it out year 
after year in the face of the overwhelming pressures 
of a vast and insistent machinery of power. It was 
impossible to shake him in his feeling that he was 
right, and that the collective wisdom arrayed 
against him was absurdly wrong. Fortified by his 
principles he died unbroken. 

What he felt for the state was not a political 
revulsion. He rather saw its views as inadequate and 
pettifogging and its life as ephemeral; he foresaw an 
eventual triumph of the ideas of the Russian En¬ 
lightenment. And his strength derived not only from 
his own “courage of genius,” as Edmund Wilson 
put it, but also From consciousness of support from 
a less temporary, more genuine, larger collective— 
that of all concerned with real life and with true 
art, rather than political expediencies. Even his 
opponents were reluctant to make too open a breach 
with this powerful protective force. 

But he was also personally sustained by the 
devotion of a few individuals, and in particular of 
Olga Ivinskaya, the original of Lara in Doctor 
Zhivago. In 1948 she had been arrested and, as 
Pasternak tells us, “tortured" in an attempt to 
incriminate him. After four years in a labour camp, 
she came back to be his secretary and literary 
agent. When his persecutors attempted to force 
upon his corpse the compromises he had refused 
when living, Ivinskaya, his closest collaborator, 
continued to stand for his authentic demands. The 
resentment of the authorities was at last able to 
vent itself without restraint. 

After the violent attacks on Pasternak which 
culminated in the winter of 1958, the Soviet 
authorities had changed their approach. In the 
spring and summer of 1959 they said no more 
about him or Doctor Zhivago. At the same time 
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reassuring reports that his more extreme opponents 
had to some extent been thwarted began to be put 
about. Meanwhile, Pasternak himself was ex¬ 
tremely reserved in what he said to visitors of 
unknown reliability. The impression gained ground 
that the Soviet government had had second, and 
better, thoughts. 

A slight appearance of ditente affected Pasternak 
himsclL On September nth, 1959, he reappeared in 
public for the first time since the Nobel contro¬ 
versy, at the final concert in the New York Phil¬ 
harmonic’s tour of the U.S.S.R. Not that he was 
optimistic. The New York Times correspondent, 
Max Frankel, reported (September 12th, 1959): 

Mr. Pasternak disclosed later that he was work¬ 
ing on a play about the liberation of Russian 
serfs in the eighteen-sixties. He hopes to complete 
it within six months, he said, but added, “It 
will not be any more happy for me personally 
than my novel." He was in good health and 
living comfortably, but he said of Doctor 
Zhivago that “he did not believe that it would 
be published in the foreseeable future." 

The reference to the evidently unorthodox play 
shows that he was still stubbornly putting forward 
his own ideas. In conversation with Mrs. Olga 
Carlisle in January, i960, he described this work 
as a trilogy called The Blind Beauty. The “blind 
beauty” is a peasant girl, but Pasternak noted 
(Paris Review, summer i960) that: 

The title is, of course, symbolic of Russia, 
oblivious for so long of its own beauty and its 
own destinies. 

The fate of this manuscript is a matter of legiti¬ 
mate interest to the world literary public, and it 
evidently played an important part in the events 
which followed the poet’s death. When he saw 
Mrs. Carlisle, he said that he had then written 
one-third of the trilogy, adding that, “The first and 
the second plays are partially written,” and that 
the third part “is but a project yet.” 

When Heinz Schewe visited Pasternak in March, 
i960, the poet showed him a 175-pagc manuscript 
of the plays’ progress to date. (Corriere della Sera, 
August 2nd, i960.) 

Thus, though the state of completeness of the 
work at the dme of Pasternak’s death is uncertain, 
it is plain that there is solid and important material 
awaiting release. Besides this, Olga Ivinskaya is 
known to have been preparing an edition of his 
correspondence. 

By the autumn Pasternak knew that his health 
was getting worse, but concealed the fact in order 
not to become an invalid controlled by doctors 
and sympathisers. In a letter dated November 17th, 
1959, he wrote of (New York Times, 4 Feb. 1961): 

now and then a disturbance on the left side of 
a breast. I am telling no one about it, as if I 
do mention it I shall have to give up my habitual 
daily routine. 

He died on May 30th, i960. His death, it will 
be remembered, was announced in three lines on 
the back pages of the literary papers only. His 
funeral was not announced, but was attended by 
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several leading writers and a crowd of fifteen hun¬ 
dred Russian students, workers, and others. 

W ith his death an attempt was made to 
blur and misrepresent his own attitude and 
to pile squalor upon the grandeur. The impression 
of comparative calm over 1959-1960 had been a 
false one. The truth was that things had become 
so bad that the poet, while speaking and writing 
frankly about it to his acquaintances, had to beg 
them to say nothing of nis plight for fear of 
■ making it worse. Worse, too, not only for himself, 
but also for those not even protected as much as 
he was by his reputation, and whose fate after 
his death was to show the implacable meanness 
of his enemies. During this period of apparent 
serenity he was writing, in a letter dated August 
9th, 1959 (Encounter, August i960): 

It continues in all its strictness. My situation is 
worse, more unbearable and endangered than I 
can say or you can think of.... 

Worse than Pasternak, who had lived through the 
Yeshovshchina and the Zhdanovshchina, could say 1 
And this is typical of many letters and remarks 
whjch could not be quoted at the time. But even 
now a good deal of what Pasternak told his friends 
has not been made public. As Edward Crankshaw 
says ( Observer, 22 Jan. 1961): 

One day his letters, sometimes almost reck¬ 
lessly indiscreet, to his friends outside Russia will 
be published. They will be read with distress 
and a profound sense of outrage that a good 
man should be made to suffer such humiliation 
and agony of soul. Don’t'believe all you hear of 
me, he said over and over again; they are closing 
in on me, and I shall come to a bad end. He was, 
indeed, hounded to death. 

The main weapon the authorities had against 
Pasternak was the hint that reprisals would be 
taken .against Olga Ivinskaya. During the whole 
period from 1958 she was often called in by the 
police for apparently pointless interrogation. 
According to Dr. Ronald Hingley (in the Sunday 
Timet, 22 Jan. 1961): 

Fear for her welfare became an obsession of 
hU last years. This was precisely the intention 
of the authorities, for though he was shielded 
from direct molestation by his international 
fame it was possible to harass him effectively in 
this way. He conveyed to his friends in the West 
his fear that after his death she would be re- 
arrested. 

Crankshaw quotes a letter from the poet shortly 
before his death: 

If, God forbid, they should arrest Olga, I will 
send you a telegram saying that someone has 
caught scarlet fever. In that event, all tocsins 
should ring, just as would have been done in 
my own case, for an attack on her is in fact a 
blow at me.... 

In another letter he had written, “she and her 
children are a kind of hostage for me." 
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P asternak’s forebodings were only too weB 
justified. 

A French student, M. Nivat, to whom Olga Iv|% > 
skaya’s daughter Irina Ycmelianova had Become 
engaged, was refused a renewal of his visa, and " 
left the U.S.S.R. on August loth, i960. Olga 
Ivinskaya was arrested the Following week and her 
daughter in early September. They were, it was 
later learnt, tried on December 7th, and sentenced* 
to terms of eight and three years respectively. They 
were sent to Siberia on December 12th. 

Such, at least, is the course of events as unofficial ■ 
Soviet sources have recounted it in the West,. 
There is no clear official account. 

When the trial and sentence became known, 
several Western writers, including Bertrand , 
Russell and Graham Greene, sent unpublicised • 
appeals in the hope that the Russians would realise 
the extremely bad effect such actions were bound 
to have even on people of whose political attitudes 
they themselves had spken in a friendly way, and 
that they would then find themselves able to 
repudiate the trial without loss of face. 

It speaks well for the discretion of the many in 
Western Europe who knew of these letters, that the 
first publicity came from the Soviet side. 

In the middle of January a spokesman of 
Gotlitizdat, the State Literary Publishing House, 
told a British reporter that Madame Ivinskaya had 
been selling verse translations to them at a profit, 
having had young students do the actual work— 
evidently a reference to her obtaining prose trans¬ 
lations of poems from languages she did not her¬ 
self know. He added: 

We have broken off all connection with Ivin¬ 
skaya. Our Managing Director is very angry with 
her. In 1959 she delivered 15,000 lines of rhymed 
verse earning her about 150,000 roubles... no 
one person could translate so much poetry in one 
year. It is probable that legal action will be 
taken against her. (Daily Herald, 17 Jan. 1961.) 

Though nothing more was ever said about this par¬ 
ticular offence, this first public statement, with all its 
inadequacy, made further privacy impossible; in fact 
it seemed designed to do just that, and to amount 
to a declaration of irreconcilability on tile issue. Out¬ 
side the Soviet Union there was a storm of protest. 

A few days later Radio Moscow mounted a formal 
attack, carried on its foreign services only. 

In a broadcast on the night of January 21st, it 
violently accused Ivinskaya and her daughter of 
currency offences in connection with the royalties 
on Doctor Zhivago. At the same time, it charged 
her not merely with breaking the law in this 
way, but also with deceiving Pasternak for reasons 
of personal profit. This is in accord with a whis¬ 
pering campaign which had been started in Moscow 
the previous year, representing her as an evil 
influence on him ancf responsible for the anti- 
Soviet attitudes of his later life. It was followed, 
on January 27th, 1961, by another, also confined 
to the foreign services. The essentials of the first 
broadcast are as follows: 

Big sums of Soviet money began flowing in to 
Olga Ivinskaya not through the post or telegraph. 
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that is, not through legitimate channels; quite 
tkk contrary. Packets of money were handed 
Mni to. her in some hotel, at her country home, 
W eVjK gateway, by some Western correspondent 
wholiaa brought this money in unlawfully across 
the border, or by some foreign post-graduate 
student who received Soviet money through 
''diplomatic channels from some Western 
Embassy in Moscow.... 

* * f% a Ivinskaya began accepting money from 
'j&frfmc who brought it, and not only money but 
coats and other commodities bought with 
fpf-Royalties from foreign sources. Much buying 
J&- selling was done. . . . And Ivinskaya’s 
k?« ghtcr, Irina Yemclianova, a student at the 
IQotky Literary Institute in Moscow, was drawn 
irinto these activities. Her mother involved her 
’in all her contraband dealings. 

• The incoming sums kept mounting. Last 
August, for instance, after the writer’s death, 
certain foreign tourists brought half-a-million 
Soviet roubles to Olga Ivinskaya’s country 
home.... All in all, Olga Ivinskaya received 
more than 800,000 roubles. 

She kept her meetings with these envoys from 
abroad a deep secret. She was even sent four 
halves of foreign banknotes and as she testified 
at the questioning, she had been instructed to 
match the halves brought by the visitors as a 
password for those who were to meet her secretly 
in Moscow. 

Olga Ivinskaya did all these things in the 
name of the late Boris Pasternak, claiming to be 
his benefactress. The writer’s anti-patriotic act 
had been denounced by the Soviet public. But 
these dark criminal dealings went on behind the 
writer’s back during his lifetime as well. Even 
then this benefactress managed to deceive her 
ptron and diverted a large part of his royalties 
into her own pocket_ 

This letter taken from Ivinskaya on her arrest 
was addressed by Feltrinelli not to Pasternak's 
heirs but to Ivinskaya. It reads in part: You 
must however bear in mind the following: 
(1) The former contract with Boris Pasternak 
regarding publication of Doctor Zhivago, as well 
as the new contract which I request that you 
send me as soon as possible, must not get into the 
hands of the authorities or Pasternak’s family. 
All these secret documents must never be found 
on your person. (2) Send me all other documents 
that you have which might be useful to me. 
Everything I receive will & regarded as coming 
from Pasternak directly. (3) I shall not rest until 
all of Pasternak’s letters and manuscripts are in 
the West. I shall always see to it that tne greater 
part of the profit goes to you and Irina.... 

Ivinskaya told the court that all the evidence 
in the case was absolutely true, and there was 
nothing she could refute. She pleaded guilty to 
having formed criminal contacts with foreign 
nationals, beginning in 1959, and to having 
received from them Soviet currency smuggled 
into the country.... 

The second broadcast took much the same line. 


T hey call for some comment. In the first 
place, the broadcast quoted above (which was 
in English) translates the parts it gives of Feltri- 
nclli’s letter misleadingly. Copies of the letter 
(written in German) were circulated by the editor 
of Izvcstia, Alexei Adzhubd, on his recent visit to 
this country. The documents are not referred to as 
“secret” but "vertraulich"— confidential. The last 
sentence of point 3 should read: “I shall always see 
to it that a substantial (‘ substanziellcr' ) part of the 
profit will be left over for you or Irina.” A minor 
point, perhaps, but an indicative one. 

The reference (made in both the broadcasts) to 
Feltrinelli's desire to get Pasternak’s manuscripts 
to the West, may reflect an impprtant motive of 
the Soviet authorities. They have consistently 
shown themselves as wishing to be in a position 
to suppress or censor Pasternak at will. And they 
may regard it as important to prevent, in par¬ 
ticular, the publication of his new, unorthodox 
play outside Russia. To make safe safer, to remove 
his fearless literary executor, and to put the whole 
of his MSS in the hands of a committee answerable 
to the government would, on this view, be a major 
objective. And if, as seems possible, some MSS had 
already reached the outside world, Ivinskaya copld 
be penalised and, at the same time, held as a 
hostage against publication. 

The second broadcast states that Pasternak in¬ 
tended to adopt Irina, though he had not yet been 
able to do so, showing both the relationship of 
trust between them, and the likeljhood that he 
would in fact wish to give her financial help. 
(When the mother was in jail in 1948-53, he had 
looked after her daughter and her son.) It also 
indicates how vulnerable he must have been to 
threats directed at Irina, as well as at her mother, 
and adds sharpness to the horror of his reaction 
to the proposal in 1958 to expel him from the 
country, which would have been, apart from any¬ 
thing else, to leave them to their fate. When he 
did so leave them in another way, the result justi¬ 
fied such fears. 

When Moscow Radio goes out of its way to refer 
to Irina as a student at the Literary Institute, it may 
be hinting at her real offence. At the Constituent 
Congress of Writers of the R.S.F.S.R. held Decem¬ 
ber 7-13th, 1958, a speech by S. 17 . Smirnov spoke 
of a cult of Pasternak at the Institute (wnose 
students had already been under attack the previous 
year for admiring "decadent” poets). Pasternak’s 
portrait had been hung in the students’ hostel, the 
manuscript of Doctor Zhivago had been circulated, 
and two of the ringleaders, the 19- and 20-year-old 
poets Kharabarov and Pankratov had, as a result 
of secretly visidng Pasternak, been expelled from 
the Komsomol and the Institute and sent to 
Kazakhstan, but had returned to pay further 
clandestine visits to the poet. ( Stenographic Report 
of the Congress, Moscow, 1959!) That Miss 
Yemclianova had not been in some way connected 
with this literary opposition seems unlikely. 

The attempt to portray Madame Ivinskaya as a 
false and mercenary friend may be tested not only 
against the fact that rite had already suffered torture 
and imprisonment for Ills sake, but also against 
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the deep and sensitive picture of her as Lara in 
Doctor Zhivago which Pasternak created after 
years of friendship. M. Nivat commented that it 
was “unthinkable” that she had deceived die poet. 
He added (Irish News, January 25th, 1961), 

Furthermore, knowing the relationship between 
Boris Pasternak and Madame Ivinskaya, I know 
that she would never have done anything with¬ 
out the initiative coming from him. 

For one thing that becomes clear immediately is 
that, regardless of the truth or otherwise of the 
actual criminal accusations, Radio Moscow finds not 
the slightest evidence to support its charge that she 
had used, or intended to use, the money for her 
private advantage. 

The trial may have been open in some technical 
sense, but it was not announced, and no foreigners 
or others interested in Madame Ivinskaya seem to 
have heard of it or to have been able to attend it. 

As the New Statesman pointed out, allegations 
of currency and similar offences can lie brought 
against almost anyone the authorities wish to 
prosecute, and several other unorthodox intel¬ 
lectuals have recently been sentenced on similar 
changes. Even if the offence was committed as 
stated, the interpretation Soviet spokesmen have 
attempted to put on it can be shown to be un¬ 
tenable. And this in turn speaks against the equit¬ 
able handling of the trial itself. 

M oit ever, it is clear that no attempt was 
made to obtain foreign evidence relevant to 
the accusations. It is not known what these were in 
detail except from the accounts on Radio Moscow, 
which do not distinguish between general abuse and 
allegations of breaches of the law. But it is certain, 
for example, that Signor FeltrinelU’s evidence about 
the circumstances in which the sums were sup¬ 
posedly sent to the U.S.S.R. would have been 
sought in any properly impartial investigation. It 
was only after the publicity on the radio that 
Feltrinclli issued a statement of which the follow¬ 
ing is the substance (Avanti, January 28th, 1961): 

I myself know that the 100,000 dollars, con¬ 
verted entirely or in part into roubles and trans¬ 
mitted to Moscow, came from funds at the 
disposal of Boris Pasternak in the West. The 
amount in question was withdrawn on a written 
order in the author’s own hand, dated Decem¬ 
ber 6th, 1959. This order arrived in the West 
in March, i960. 

The bearer of this communication, which I 
saw with my own eyes, was the same person 
whom the author designated as the one to 
whom the sum should be entrusted. I know that 
the sum was duly withdrawn on March 10th, 
i960. These arc the facts. As for the delay of 
some months between the date of withdrawal 
and consignment to Moscow, I maintain this was 
due as much to the understandable difficulty 
which Pasternak’s emissary experienced in find¬ 
ing the rouble equivalent, as to the actual transfer 
of the currency. 

In conclusion, it is my opinion that Olga Ivin¬ 


skaya is not responsible either for the transfer 
of the sum or for its eventual destination, In the 
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Nor can one rule out that the wish of 
author was, in fact, to consider Olga 
as his heiress. I trust therefore that the 
judicial authorities will take into 
circumstances which I have related, 
all confirmed by irrefutable documents. 

Signor Sergio D'Angelo, who acted as 
agent in the financial dealings, has also 
equally relevant evidence. He says, “I 
on Pasternak’s instructions. Olga 
as far as I know, nothing to do with the 
and I doubt whether she knew at the time that 
had told me to go ahead. In any case, she bore no 
responsibility for what followed." (Sunday Tele¬ 
graph, May 7th, 1961.) D’Angelo adds, no doubt 
truly enough, that both Pasternak and Ivinskaya 
vyerc being far too closely watched for any transfer 
to go undetected, concluding that the Soviet police 
knew what was going on but chose to hold their 
hands until after Pasternak was dead. 

This is relevant to Pasternak’s motives in making 
these arrangements in such circumstances. He had 
considered having money transferred through 
official channels, but wrote in a letter to D’Angelo, 

It is being suggested to me that there should 
be official transfers of moneys. Hut I am not sure 
that there is not a trap concealed here to finish 
me off for certain (so great is the desire always 
to stifle me that I see nothing but this desire 
as far as I am concerned), moreover always with 
the implication that they have prepared some¬ 
thing nice for me but just didn’t manage to 
finish it, and that I’ve spoiled everything again 
and it's again impossible to come to terms—just 
think, what cheap baseness! So in reply to the 
proposal to make official transfers of money I 
have so far decided nothing.... 
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by Pasternak himself; secondly, it waifl| 
himself who wished that the sum^S: 
into roubles should be sent, without eff* 
either to himself or to Mme. Ivinskaya. 
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Thus his final decision to get the money direct 
seems to he based on the perfectly sound supposi¬ 
tion that if the authorities were determined to 
arrest him and his friends they would do so any¬ 
how, while if for reasons of political calculation 
they had decided to leave them free, they would 
turn a blind eye to breaches of their regulations. 
This was a realistic estimate of the circumstances, 
in which political calculation was the main force, 
with the rule of law nowhere. 

In any case, wc know from these statements— 
and, indeed, from inherent probability—-that the 
Soviet line is entirely untrue about Pasternak’s 
responsibility. He had made this clear to others. 

Thus it is clear that Signor Feltrinclli operated 
under Pasternak’s instructions, and if he sent 


money illegally to Pasternak it was under the . 
impression that he was fulfilling these. He may 
inaeed have misunderstood them. But in any case 
the primary guilt, such as it it, can lie only with 
the Italian operators and perhaps Pasternak htmsrif. .' 
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Yet only Ivinskaya, at most a passive and unwilling 
accessory after the fact, has been prosecuted. 

It should be added that if Pasternak felt it neces¬ 
sary to rely on foreign royalties, the responsibility 
is the Soviet authorities’. Even before his expulsion 
from the Union of Writers he had been saved, he 
tells us, entirely by advances from Polish publishers. 

ijatw 

as against implication, seems to have 
^’./'advanced that Mme. Ivinskaya was actually 
the truly illegal part of this alleged opera- 
part, on the face of it, appears to nave 
•^VSnly receiving roubles. The alleged secrecy 
Sx- id mect ‘ n £ s w ‘rii foreigners is perfectly ex- 
UK Pc in terms of the persecution she and the 
Q^nad already undergone for officially dis- 
^H lto oved, though perfectly legal, contacts. The 
' K Icise provenance of particular notes does not 
seem proved to have been known to her. It may 
have been; but foreigners with blocked accounts 
in Russia had already given Pasternak some money, 
and there is no obvious reason why this should 
not have happened again. It may be that that too 
can be interpreted as an evasion of some other 
section of the law. But no other section was raised 
against her. All this may be mere legalism: but 
without such legalism in defence of an accused, 
the law perishes. 

Evidence against Irina Yemelianova seems non¬ 
existent and even the allegations amount to virtu¬ 
ally nothing. It seems to be a conscious of foreign 
opinion in Moscow that even if her mother tech¬ 
nically broke the law the daughter is wholly 
innocent. The KGB’s motives for ignoring this 
point are obvious. 

There is much hearsay evidence circulating in the 
West alxiut the exact circumstances of Pasternak's 
monetary arrangements. These vary in detail to 
some extent and arc also immensely complicated. 
In the main, Pasternak's intention was to pay out 
most of his earnings abroad to various scholarship 
and other funds, while keening 100,000 dollars for 
his family and Mme. Ivinskaya and her daughter. 


W hat seems agreed by all who know the 
circumstances is that Pasternak, in a difficult 
and dangerous situation and uncertain of which 
foreigners he could rely on, became reckless, and 
paid little attention to the counsels of prudence 
which Mme. Ivinskaya consistently gave him. 
There is no need to doubt anyone’s good faith, but 
the poet was not used to the subterfuges and 
discretions which come as second nature to political 
conspirators and members of secret police 
organisations. 

The view was put forward in letters written to 
certain Western newspapers such as the London 
Times,* that in the Soviet Union trial must follow 
automatically on any breach of the law, as is the 
case in some other countries. This must be rejected. 


* Tit Timtt primed a handful of abort letters, of which two were 
from a Communin sympathiser, and refused fuller ones from distinguished 
and well-informed observers, indicating a remarkable fellow-feeling for 
Establishments. 


To take a single example, involving crimes far 
worse than those alleged against Madame Ivin¬ 
skaya; a number of fallen politicians have been 
clearly and specifically accused of offences against 
the law, without coming to trial. Members of the 
present Praesidium have themselves made such 
allegations. 

Shvernik referred to “Violations of revolutionary 
legality committed by Malenkov, Kaganovich, and 
Molotov in the period of mass repressions.” 
{Pravda, July 7th, 1957.) Khrushchev called 
Malenkov “one of the chief organisers of the so- 
called Leningrad Case,” which is officially described 
as a frame-up in which many innocent Com¬ 
munists lost their lives (Pravda July 7th, 1957.) 
Kozlov referred to ‘‘crude violations of revolu- 

S legality committed by Kaganovich.” ( Lenin- 
iya Pravda, July 5th, 1957.) 

Moreover, the State’s chief legal officer, Rudenko, 
the Procurator-General, himself spoke of “... these 
dissidents, especially Malenkov, Kaganovich, Molo¬ 
tov, Bulganin, having themselves committed crude 
arbitrariness and criminal violations of Socialist 
legality.” ( Pravda, December 26th, 1958.) 

Yet all those named still hold well-paid posts, 
and have never faced a court. Nor, alterna¬ 
tively, have their accusers been prosecuted for 
criminal libel. 

Even in the Ivinskaya case itself, it will be seen 
that only the two Russian women, who at most 
received the money, were prosecuted, while 
foreigners who actually transferred the sums with¬ 
out official permission were not—not even M. 
Nivat, who, Moscow Radio alleges, was caught by 
the customs in an attempt to smuggle. 

In fact trials with any political significance of 
any sort are proceeded with or not as the result 
of a political decision. With Madame Ivinskaya, as 
Surkov’s remarks (see below) and the line taken 
in the broadcasts make clear, the trial is only 
part of a more general political-cultural decision. 
In view of the importance of the matter, and its 
international aspect, it seems unlikely that such a 
decision could have been reached at a level lower 
than the type of meeting which has taken place in 
such crucial political-cultural matters as the purge 
of the staff of Questions o] History in 1957, in¬ 
volving Suslov, Pospelov, and members of the 
Agitation and Propaganda and the Science <and 
Culture Departments of the Central Committee, 
and possibly higher still. 

T h e next public move made in Moscow in con¬ 
nection with the case was an interview given 
by Surkov to various local correspondents ot the 
Western Communist press. He is reported as 
saying: 

It is simply a question of illegal dealing in 
foreign exchange and this had nothing to do 
with Pasternak. I have seen the Public Prosecutor 
and the judges. They sentenced Olga Ivinskaya 
to eight years’ imprisonment and her daughter 
Irina to three years: they had illegally received 
sums of 300,000 and 500,000 roubles. I have 
received letters and telegrams on this subject, 
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from Graham Greene in particular....I replied 
giving the true facts ana expressing surprise; 
What, you intervene and demand the liberation 
of rogues of whom you know nothing I Now 
this is really a question of an illegal currency 
deal and is not connected with Pasternak who 
was a great poet. His family, it must be said, 
has nothing to do with this sordid story. All 
these rumours offended the writer’s memory. !f 
people abroad wish to respect his memory then 
they should not stir up mud around him, just 
because among his friends there was an adven¬ 
turess. We do not want to interfere in this affair 
because it has nothing to do with politics or 
with literature. (Humaniti, January 24th, 1961.) 

This evidently reflects a decision of which Surkov 
was simply the spokesman—a selection which seems 
to imply that writers with less strong stomachs 
were not prepared to associate themselves publicly 
with the action now being taken. (A year earlier 
Surkov had referred to Pasternak as a “renegade 
litterateur," but his opinions have always been 
readily adjustable.) 

The new attitude to Pasternak, coupled with the 
trial § of Ivinskaya, made up a general proposition: 
that*Pasternak had written reputably until he had, 
in his dotage, fallen into the hands of an adven¬ 
turess who had provoked or lured him into excesses 
not representative of his normal talent and opinions. 
The advantage of such a line is that it would make 
it possible to write off the works of his last years 
or perhaps even produce a vastly bowdlerised 
edition or Doctor Zhivago —and thus retreat from 
the awkward position of tohil hostility to a writer 
whose books are stubbornly regarded by the great 
majority in Soviet literary circles as among the 
best Russian works of the epoch. If such a plan 
is taken as being afoot, the removal of Madame 
Ivinskaya becomes particularly necessary, as it is 
impossible to imagine her becoming a party to a 
literary^ manoeuvre of the sort, while at the same 
time it was impossible to deny her closeness to 
and influence with Pasternak. The solution, to 
blame her for the aberrations, to transfer to her 
the writer’s literary and monetary guilts, tics 
things up nicely. That two women, one a young 
girl, should be inequitably condemned to years of 
misery is not perhaps a point that would appear 
as more than incidental to Surkov and those who 
think like him. 

As to Surkov’s remark about Graham Greene 
“knowing nothing" about the Ivinskaya case, one 
is reminded of Khrushchev’s remark (at the 
XXth Party Congress) about Stalin’s handling of 
the “Doctor’s Plot:” 

The case was so presented that no one could 
verify the facts on which the investigation was 
based. There was no possibility of trying to 
verify the facts by contacting those who had 
made the confessions of guilt. 

This did not mean that those without access to the 
facts were wrong, and those with access right; on 
the contrary! (Khrushchev adds that his doubts 
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were aroused, in spite of the legalities and con¬ 
fessions, by his knowledge of the doctors* char¬ 
acters. And ours by our knowledge of Ivinskaya*!, 
among other things!) 

The Surkov line had little success outside die 
U.S.S.R. Even in the U.S.S.R, no support seems 
to have come from any reputable writer. But the 
more liberal-minded made the best of the conce 
sion—a great change from the talk of “pig" a 
“literary weed" in 1958—by which it became. J 
missible to praise the poet. Ehrenburg givesyr 
the warmest possible acclaim in a section rap 
memoirs published in Novy Mir of February!) 
and even praises much of Doctor Zhivago. ,1 
over, even his criticism of it is inoffensiv'J 
adds that Pasternak had no intention of ha|.:L 
the U.S.S.R.; his error was just “being PasteriT 
But Ehrenburg, however mildly, makes him resj™ 
siblc for his own actions, and simply ignores 
shoddy melodrama of the influence of the evm 
adventuress. 

Here, as in so many other cases, it becomes plain 
that civilisation and decency arc not matters of 
political belief or attachment to one or other idea 
of the correct organisation of society. The division 
is not between Communist and non-Communist, 
but between humanist and apparatchi What 
colloquy is possible there? What appeal can bridge 
that gap? 

One was soon attempted. 

I n February 1961, Mr. Alexei Adzhubei, 
editor of Izvestia, and son-in-law of Khrushchev ( 
came to Britain (together with Surkov, Mr. Georgi 
Zhukov, anti others) on a delegation to a confer¬ 
ence on “peaceful co-existence” organised by the 
Great Britain-U.S.S.R. Association. He brought a 
set of documents supposedly proving Madame 
Ivinskaya’s guilt, and attempted to get a number 
of leading British newspapers to publish these. He 
wanted them published "without any comment 
whatsoever" (Daily Telegraph, 24 Feb. 1961) and 
complained of censorship when this was not found 
acceptable—though, as British journalists pointed 
our to him, the documents had not been published, 
nor the case referred to, in the papers of the U.S.S.R. 
itself! The documents consisted of: 

(a) Photographs of bundles of Russian banknotes; 

(b) Photographs of Italian banknotes cut in two; 

(c) A photostat of a letter in German said to 
have been sent to Madame Ivinskaya by 
Signor Feltrinelli; 

(d) A confession said to have been written by 
Madame Ivinskaya in the Investigation 
Section of the Committee of State Security. 

As the London press (Minted out, these docu¬ 
ments did nothing in themselves to substantiate 
the charges against Madame Ivinskaya, and 
“would not be accepted as evidence in support of 
charges in any Western court of law" (Daily Tele¬ 
graph). The letter from Feltrinelli had already 
been more or less reproduced in its main points by 
Radio Moscow. The confession, however, was new. 
It ran as follows: 
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From the 

la the Investigating Department KGB 

Statement of the accused 

Ivinskaya, O. V. 

Everything in the accusation is the essential truth. 

For my part I dispute none of it. (Perhaps with 

the exception of details about which I myself 
L may have become confused owing to my nervous 
'jndition.) On the other hand, I wish to thank 
investigator for his tact and correctness, not 
y in connection with me, but also with my 
riding lives, which have been carefully sorted, part 
-hem returned to me, part delivered to the 
J$. ,n at. archive, and nothing which I wanted to 
t ,a serve destroyed. 

)*xi i960 O. Ivinskaya 

ntc 

n ; though there is no formal reason for regarding 
\ r liis as proven to be genuine, the content is so 
inept for the purposes of an official propaganda 
operation, and so strongly implies other views in¬ 
adequately compromised under pressure, that we 
may take it as authentic, at least tentatively. 

The first thing to remember, in this case, is that 
it represents a draft acceptable, if only barely, to 
the Security Police. But although it is so in form, 
it is remarkable how little is actually conceded. 
The reservation about “details" shows, even after 
two months of pressure, refusal to confirm some 
of the particulars alleged against her or her friends. 
The reference to her nervous condition adequately 
implies the awful circumstances in w^ich she found 
herself. Even if the reference to KGB correctness 
is less of a formality than similar statements have 
been in the past, we may feel that two months 
of interrogation incommunicado is likely to build 
up tensions capable of producing the nervous state 
she speaks of. 

If the document does not go far to substantiate 
later Soviet allegations, it is still a general admis¬ 
sion of guilt, presumably for the currency offences 
proper. And, on the other issues, it is not a declara¬ 
tion of the Ivinskaya-Pasternak position, but only 
a hint at it. Wc may feel it to be a brave and intel¬ 
ligent compromise on Ivinskaya’s part. It is not 
difficult to imagine what were the pressures on her. 
In the first place, her young daughter's fate, as 
well as her own, depended to some extent on her 
attitude; and there remained the other members of 
her family. 

Yet it is clear that there was another and at least 
equally important consideration in Ivinskaya’s 
lonely struggle with the KGB—her responsibility 
for Pasternak’s unpublished manuscripts. It is diffi¬ 
cult to interpret what she writes about her 
“archives” with any certainty (and the hint that 
at least some documents may have been destroyed 
is disturbing), but at any rate it shows the un¬ 
quenchable concern with which she regarded the 
irreplaceable literature which had been her charge. 
It can perhaps be read as a formal registering of 
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assurances she had obtained from the authorities 
in return for her ‘‘confession." If it is argued that 
such assurances can hardly be thought of as reliably 
binding, still it was the very best she could do. 

But as to the general Soviet charges, whether 
the description of Olga Ivinskaya’s actions is as 
false as that of her character, we can at any rate 
say that there is at present no reason to attach any 
particular credence to it, in the absence of her side 
of the story. As another Nobel Prize winner, 
W. B. Yeats, said on on a comparable occasion: 

But who it there to argue that 
Now Pearse is deaf and dumb? 

Pearse was dead and Olga Ivinskaya is only im¬ 
prisoned, but—except tor this firief cry, selected by 
her persecutors—she is just as unable to communi¬ 
cate. Nor is the prognosis of survival in the case 
of an eight-year term in a labour camp, particularly 
for those against whom the state has shown special 
malice, very reassuring—and Madame Ivinskaya is 
no longer a young woman. Many people, reading 
of the sentence, have told us how they were re¬ 
minded of the fate of the fictional Lara: 

One day Lara went out and did not come back. 
She must have been arrested in the street, h« so 
often happened in those days, and she died or 
vanished somewhere, forgotten as a nameless 
number on a list which was afterwards mislaid, 
in one of the innumerable mixed or women’s 
concentration camps in the north. 

But Olga Ivinskaya was victimised in a Russia 
which has supposedly abandoned the Stalinist in¬ 
humanities. If we are to draw a general conclusion, 
it must be that the ruling bureaucracy has no true 
objection, apart from an occasional feeling of in¬ 
expediency, against this sort of thing. We recall the 
revealing statement of one of them, the Assistant 
Procurator-General of the U.S.S.R., Kudryavtsev, in 
1957: 

If it becomes necessary we will restore the old 
methods. But I think it will not be necessary.* 

Such attitudes, far from indicating moral revulsion, 
explicitly put the interests of the authorities above 
good and evil. The fate of Madame Ivinskaya shows 
how these views work out in practice. And yet, we 
can hope that protest may touch, if not any humani¬ 
tarian feeling, at least a sense of the balance of 
political advantage, and that the ruling party may 
feel that it has produced a thoroughly unprofitable 
wave of resentment. This was seen at the time of 
the initial outburst against the Nobel award, and 
it is bound to be even more strongly aroused by 
what commentators everywhere have described as 
the cruel and contemptible persecution of a great 
writer to—and now beyond—the grave. 

Meanwhile we may feel that, even in death and 
disgrace, the moral victory is with Pasternak and 
Olga Ivinskaya, and that in the long run such 
victories are usually the more effective. Pasternak's 
own life and work were based on such a view. 

H Robert Conquest 
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“Cuba and the Intellectuals” 

It is bigoted to be anti-American; America is a 
capitalist county; therefore, opposition to capitalism 
is a form of bigotry. This syllogism, which under¬ 
lies so many contributions to your pages, is implicit 
in Anthony Hartley’s recent article on Cuba. 

Provoked by Dr. Castro’s nationalisation of 
American business interests in Cuba (or was there 
some other act of provocatiori that I missed?), the 
U.S. government financed, armed and planned an 
invasion. We who protested against this action arc 
now accused by Mr. Hartley of “gleeful emotional¬ 
ism,” “chauvinism and schadenfreude.” Wc are 
told, in fact, not that wc were wrong, but that we 
ought to be ashamed of ourselves. As in The Caine 
Mutiny, the diesis is that intellectuals ought never 
to rock the boat, no matter how strangely the cap¬ 
tain is behaving, because boat-rocking is a sign of 
arrogance and immaturity. 

Towards the end of his piece, Mr. Hartley 
appears to be arguing that the only honest critics 
of America arc those who come right out and 
declare their preference for the Soviet way of life. 
In other words, he excludes the possibility of a 
third course. So (you should pardon the emotive 
expression) did McCarthy. 

In his reference to my letter to The Times on 
the Cuban adventure, Mr. Hartley is guilty of a 
subtle inaccuracy that I feel bound to correct. He 
says: 

I have some sympathy with those signatories 
of the Times letter who insisted on the addition 
of the words “though not always in ways that 
all of us would approve” to the eulogy of Dr. 
Castro's economic activity. 

Nobody insisted on any such thing; the phrase 
Mr. Hartley quotes was in the original draft. By 
suggesting, however, that it was added under 
pressure, Mr. Hartley is able to convey the idea 
that I, unlike some of my gentler co-signatories, 
am a ruthless believer that the end justifies the 
means. If this were the case, I would have to admit 
that Mr. Hartley had beaten me at my own game. 

* Kenneth Tynan 

London 


1. Mr. Tynan should not attribute to me or to 
Encounter his own inadequate analysis of the 
nature of American society. Anti-Americanism and 
anti-capitalism are both capable of producing forms 
of bigotry, and, when they are combined by means 
of propositions as superficial and misleading as 
“America is a capitalist country,” the result is a 
particularly narrow brand of intolerance. Anyone is 
free to think (or to fail to think) in this way, but 
I would rather not have his errors in logic foisted 
on to me. 

2. I should have thought it to be obvious that 
there were many other reasons apart from "business 


interests” for American attitudes to events in Cuba, 
1 suspect that Mr. Tynan has missed a good 
s l u instance, it apparendy escaped his notice 
that half my article was devoted to a protest again» 
the Cuban expedition. The difference between us is 
that I regard the Cuban expedition as a bad lapse 
on the part of a friendly countiy which shares 
many of the same democratic beliefs and tradition^ 
as ourselves, whereas Mr. Tynan seems to tfetyaj 
some more fundamental turpitude arising oidjjH 
the “capitalist” nature of American soaetU^^H 
“monopoly trusts” and “merchants of death" 
again, a little long in the tooth, but recogigj^Hl 
their old hackneyed selves. I might add 
not wish to deprive intellectuals of theif'j^Hj 
rocking fun, but that I reserve the right to j^^Hl 
when they look like swamping any craft 
myself happen to be in. 

j. Naturally in terms of political and culti^B 
theory there arc many “third courses" which diffeS 
from both the American and the Russian way of 
life. However, at the end of niy article I was talk¬ 
ing about British foreign policy, and there we are 
in the position of having to make a choice, since 
the whole of post-war history has proved our in¬ 
ability to "go it alone.” Neutralists in this country 
are protected in their illusions by the realities of an 
American alliance at which they sneer. I do not 
find this position particularly courageous or com¬ 
mendable: it seems to me to combine priggishness 
and lack of generosity in equal proportions. As for 
Mr. Tynan's introduction of the late junior Senator 
for Wisconsin, it is the easier to pardon him the 
“emotive expression” in that I should have been 
disappointed had this particular clichi not appeared 
in his reply. 

4. As for his final paragraph, 1 must say that I 
took the phrase “though not always in ways that 
all of us would approve” as indicating disagree¬ 
ment among the signatories of the Times letter. I 
still do not sec what purpose the words “all of us” 
(as distinct from “wc") could fulfil other than that 
of demonstrating such real differences of opinion. 
And, if some approved and others disapproved of 
Dr. Castro’s "ways," then it seemed reasonable to 
suppose that the phrase had been inserted at the 
latter’s request. However, I naturally accept Mr. 
Tynan’s assurance that the words were in the 
original draft, though I feel that this is more an 
occasion for congratulations on the draftsman’s 
dexterity than a refutation of my deduction that 
there were differences among the signatories. It 
might throw some light on the matter were Mr. 
Tynan to tell us which of Dr. Castro’s "ways” he 
himself disapproves: Is it the abolition of elections? 
the imprisonment of Labour leaders such as David 
Salvador and the suspension of the right to strike? 
the dismissal of some two-thirds of the teachers of 
Havana university? the government control of the 
press? the seizure of Dr. Zhivago as counter¬ 
revolutionary literature? It would lx: interesting to 
know, for I am not aware that he has ever gone 
on record as a critic of any of the "ways" of the 
Castro rigime. 

Anthony Hartley 

London 
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Oxford and Sociology 

I read the following in Mr. C. A. R. Crosland’s 
article in the July issue: “But are Oxford and 
Cambridge really as good as Harvard and the 
Sorbonnc ? Their recent farcical performance over 
the introduction of sociology—a lamentable com- 
■ uound of hide-bound traditionalism and facetious 
lserciliousness—makes one doubt it.” I don’t 
how one would go about comparing major 
rsitics, but Mr. Crosland might at least get 
£&?Vts correct. 

Sridn.p. not h> r me to speak for Cambridge, but to 
(f it ^*t of my understanding a number of papers 
,r sology have been introduced into the Tripos 
* snumber of posts, both University and College, 
jL^^rbecn created. 

-ith regard to Oxford, no question of “intro- 
nj.Stng" sociology has arisen, since the subject in 
-various forms has been taught for some time. What 
occurred was that it proved impossible to fill 
immediately a vacancy in a University Readership, 
and that the opportunity was taken for a general 
review of the position. Without pre-judging the 
University’s final action, it is possible to say that 
legislation is being promoted both for the intro¬ 
duction of papers on the subject in the Final 
Honours School of Philosophy, Politics, and 
Economics, and for the creation of two senior posts 
instead of the one. It is hoped that this will be 
followed by a further expansion leading to the 
creation of an advanced (B.Phil.) degree in socio¬ 
logy alone. So far from exhibiting the qualities 
which Mr. Crosland professes to find, a great deal 
of time and hard work has been spent by the 
Social Studies Board and by a series of ad hoc 
committees including representatives of other major 
disciplines in order to discover the best means by 
which the University can contribute to the teaching 
and development of the subject. None of this 
activity has been secret, and it was up to Mr. 
Crosland, as a former resident member of the 
University, to find this out before committing him¬ 
self to print. 

Max Beloff 

Oxford 


“A Visit to India” 

It would be as much a pity for anyone to judge 
the Indian scene on the basis of Mr. John Wain’s 
“A Visit to India” (Encounter, May, 1961) as it 
would be to sense England's current intellectual 
climate on the same basis. Surely India needs critics 
—needs them badly in fact: one is tired of seeing 
somebody impressed by “the tremendous nation- 
building activity," “the mystic ethos,” “the be¬ 
wildering variety,” and all that. But then it is too 
late in the 20th century to do another Beverley 
Nichols—even if under the ill-fitting guise of the 
post-war English flippancy and "tough-minded” 
sentimentality. One does not have to be a con¬ 
firmed Marxist to attach more than a casual signi¬ 
ficance to the fact that the only person who could 
talk any sense to Mr. Wain was a “paternalistic 


capitalist.” One expects something better than 
that.... 

To give the devil his due, Mr. Wain has made 
one really valid and useful point, namely, about 
the futility of translations by persons who are not 
native speakers of the target language. The moral 
is obvious—more native speakers of English should 
turn their attention to translating from Indian 
languages. 

Ashok R. Kelkar 

Poona 


One can safely presume that by now the ever¬ 
present squalor, the wretched poverty, and 
immensity of numbers are fairly well-known 
features of the Indian scene; and delving anew 
with fresh accounts hardly contributes to exhilar¬ 
ating reading. 

The impressions dwelt upon in the article are 
those of a casual visitor. Though it may not be 
accompanied by the enthusiastic approbation of all 
knowledgeable circles, a deeper quest like Mr. 
Koestler's essay on “Yoga” is certainly more wel¬ 
come as it elaborates on a single subject about 
which the ordinary reader docs not profess to know 
much. 

It is gratifying to note Mr. Wain’s unusual spirit 
of tolerance towards the Indian pattern of life. 

I sympathise with him in his experiences with 
beggars, cockroaches, Indian railways, etc.; and may 
I suggest for a future visit that jf sordid dining- 
car waiters choose to bear down at him with 
handfuls of grimy cutlery, not to settle down in 
meek acquiescence but to fling them back with 
careful aim and to resort to bare hands (another 
quaint Indian custom?) for the consumption of the 
hotch-potch meal. 

S. K. Pande 

Durgapur, Bengal 


John Wain’s Reply 

I am distressed to find that my article, “A Visit 
to India,” in your May issue, has caused some 
annoyance and resentment among Indian readers. 
Letters have been reaching me—sometimes direct, 
sometimes through the Encounter office—which 
make this sadly plain. May I have a few lines of * 
your space to try to soothe ruffled feelings? 

The protesting and accusing letter-writers fall 
into two classes. First, those wno are annoyed that 
I should have seen poverty, disease, dust, insects, 
or anything else of a regrettable nature in India. 

I understand the feelings of these correspondents, 
but can do nothing about them. Of course it is 
annoying, when your country is making heroic 
efforts to leap from medievalism straight into 
modernity, to have visitors who write about your 
problems rather than your achievements. For that 
matter, a certain kind of Indian reader would 
probably dislike me for writing enthusiastically 
about the Taj Mahal, fcdid, of course, describe a 
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visit to a modern factory and its housing estate, 
and in terms of almost unqualified admiration. 
But to the reader who wants a publicity hand-out 
for “modern India,” rather than a visitor’s impres¬ 
sion of the mixed India that actually exists, my 
article would naturally be offensive and I might 
as well admit it. 

A second and more important class of corre¬ 
spondents are those who accuse me of discourtesy. 
As a guest of the Indian Congress for Cultural 
Freedom, I shouldn’t (they think) have mentioned 
the occasional hardship in the form of dirty 
restaurants or insects. One very forthright critic 
even taxes me with “holding up to ridicule” the 
people who were doing their best for me. He is 
thinking in particular of my description of a night 
spent in Poona. I will refer in detail to this episode 
in a moment, but first there is an important matter 
of principle to be dealt with. 

A writer, wherever he goes, is constantly tempted 
towards the documentary. His nature, as a writing 
animal, urges him to give some account of what he 
has seen. AH writers succumb to this temptation; 
cither they wrap it up as fiction, alter names and 
shuffle physical characterisdcs, or they try to keep 
imaginative and documentary writing fairly sharply 
apaft, as I do myself. But in either case, if a writer 
travels, he writes about his travels in one way or 
another. And he always gives offence. It is impos¬ 
sible to describe people’s homes, their daily habits, 
their social background, their conversation, their 
cookery, without cither running them down or 
(what is probably more common) praising them in 
a way they find unacceptable. 

Take, as the concrete example in this case, my 
description of that night at Poona. As I recounted, 
the arrangements for my stay had gone askew, 
owing to the fact that the Professor who was to 
have entertained me had to hurry to the sick-bcd 
of a relative. So another host was found: the man 
I call in my article "the Principal.” Especial in¬ 
dignation has been felt on the Principal’s behalf. 
I desAibed my strained, weary condition, the un¬ 
pleasant restaurant we visited, my difficulty at 
first in making any contact with my host because 
of the uncertainty of his English. “Tea is made. 
I know I shan’t sleep if I drink it, but I drink it. 
The evening slowly settles down into a nightmare. 
Th^n I notice the cockroaches.” And so on. 

Disgusting, isn’t it? I take the Principal’s bread 
and salt and then write insultingly about him. I 
spurn (retrospectively) the tea he kindly offers, I 
complain of trifling annoyances like the odd cock¬ 
roach, I describe the evening he is working hard 
to make enjoyable as “a nightmare." In short, I’m 
a cad. 

The trouble is that I can’t escape my obligation 
to tell the truth. Travel, especially travel that one 
has to earn by working hard and meeting a lot of 
people, is sometimes a nightmare: to be whirled 
from place to place, to experience sudden changes 
of climate, to eat unaccustomed food, to sleep— 
or, more often, to lie awake—in strange beds far 
from home, to be continually meeting new people 
and trying to remember their names—every now 
and then it all becomes too much. After all, this is 


my story about my visit to, India. But there is a 
more serious defence. I had gone to Poona to see 
Indian education, or to catch what glimpse of it 
I could in one evening; and to meet the Principal, 
to go to his house, to hold some kind of stumbling 


conversation with him, was a privilege. And, 
though I've no doubt my way of recognising that- 
privilege would not he very pleasing to the Pr'J 
cipal or his friends, I did recognise it; 1 say, a, 
further on in my article— 

1 know, suddenly, that I am seeing 
education, in the person of this little mar, 
worked and underpaid, living in his tin} 
full of cockroaches. He wants so desperj 
know what is being done in the world, ar 
he can distil some of that precious sub' 
known as Education, and feed it to his pupil' 
Good-bye, Principal! Indian education is anoi^| 
thing I shan’t make jokes about any more. 


Now I believe I am right in saying that however 
irritating such writing may he to an Indian, no 
one in the West could possibly believe that I was 
satirising the Principal, or looking down on him, 
or not appreciating his kindness. Indian education 
is an uphill struggle; it is conducted by men like 
him, and they are underpaid and overworked, and 
they da live in tiny houses with cockroaches in 
them. And in his annoyance that I should have 
seen so clearly the hardships, the overcrowding, 
the had conditions, the Principal, if he did me the 
honour of < ending my article, may have imagined 
that I was patronising him. Certainly some of his 
friends imagined it. And in so doing they over¬ 
looked the fact that I was paying him the one 
compliment that matters to a teacher above any- 
thing, praising him in the only terms that, to a 
teacher, are finally meaningful: the terms in which 
Chaucer praised his "Clerk of Oxcnford”: Gladly 
would he learn, and gladly teach. 

I believe that line could be quoted of the Prin¬ 
cipal; those immortal words apply to him. The 
details about hardship, and dirt, and insects, arc 
there because they are part of the story; I saw 
India with the eyes of a visitor from one of the 
(so far) pampered societies of the West, and I 
was writing my impressions mainly for other 
Westerners. The physical realities of the Indian 
scene do matter, in such an account; my trip was 
not an evening at the Cinerama, but a real, sweaty, 
toilsome journey; like most Europeans who visit 
the tropics for short and sudden periods, I felt ill 
most of the time I was there. (After I got back, 
I had to go for treatment to the London Hospital 
for Tropical Diseases.) But I’m not blaming the 
Principal for that. I’m not even blaming him for 
the cockroaches. If it comes to cockroaches, I was 
once sitting at the breakfast-tabic in an extremely 
comfortable flat in New York when one dropped 
on to my neck from the ceiling. Will my American 
friends think me satirical, or patronising, or a bad 
guest, for remembering that incident? No—and I 
hope that, after their first annoyance has faded, 
my Indian friends won’t cither. 

John Wain 

London 


A. J. P. Taylor 

Mr. Trevor-Roper's fuH-<lrcss rebuttal of A. J. P. 
Taylor’s account of The Origins of the . Second 
World War must have been gratefully received by 
readers like myself who were appalled by the book 
^nd its reception by the critics. Reading Mr. Taylor 
, ^the subject was a distressing experience. Reading 
* 1 ' ajeviews was positively traumatic. 

*~*Sv. r * horror or the text itself with its false 
jj'p'.nLses and falser conclusions, its suppressions 
fc|£k<£istortions, fades with the impression qi -its 
Sf^i^isly brilliant style. But one can neither forget ‘ 
^^t* <>r i<*rgive the reviewers who hailed it as a 
P jfirpiece" of historical exegesis. The disturbing 
j&B’m not that Mr. Taylor should have written 
p®** aroughly bad book, but that its badness was 
yt^-apounded and made dangerous by the critics. 

’ty However, your space and nis time will have been 
well-spent if Mr. Trevor-Roper’s article serves its 
somewhat understated purpose of warning us of 
the kind of arguments that will be used to justify 
Mr. Khrushchev’s forthcoming demands on the 
Western World. It could help us to avoid being 
deceived and disarmed by that new breed or 
appeasers who are unlikely to be known as Men 
of Munich but may ultimately come to be called 
—and with equally deserved contempt—the Men 
of Berlin. 

John Hunter 

London r 


Whatever the truth about A. J. P. Taylor’s book, 
Professor Trevor-Roper writes as the rhetorician 
rather than the historian when he contrasts "the 
British people, united in pacifism in 1936” with the 
same people “[going], in 1939, united into war.” 
There were a good many pacifists in 1939; there 
were not, as far as I know, all that many more in 
1936. What Professor Trevor-Roper could have 
said—and all that his argument in fact requires— 
is that the bulk of non-pacifist opinion was con¬ 
vinced of the necessity of war in 1939 as it had not 
been in 1936. Why not say so? 

J. C. Maxwell 


University of Durham 


Wain’s Connolly’s Toynbee 

I can swallow Wain on Connolly. I am disturbed 
by Philip Toynbee on Wain on Connolly. My mind 
sags under the weight of Wain on Toynbee on 
Wain on Connolly. But when I get to Toynbee on 
Wain on Toynbee on Wain on Connolly, 1 fail to 
see any longer any connection between anything 
and anything. 

Martin Small 
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Harold Pinter is the young British actor and play¬ 
wright who has scored a number of remarkable 
successes on the London stage. His play The Care¬ 
taker played for a year, and he is now en route to 
the United States for its premi&rc in New York. 
He was born in London in 1930, and among his 
other plays are The Room, The Birthday Party, 
and The Dumb Waiter s. * 


Karl Jaspers is perhaps contemporary Germany’s 
best-known philosopher. He was barred under the 
Nazis from university life, and returned to his 
chair in Heidelberg in 1945 to give*his first lectures 
on The Question of German Guilt. His work on v 
Nietzsche, which was banned by Goebbels, has not 
been translated, but there are about a dozen of his 
books which have now been published in England 
and the United States. He is generally considered 
to be “the father of Existentialist philosophy” 
(although in France the influence of Sartre and 
others came mainly through Martin Heidegger). 
His book on ‘The Bomb” under the title The 
Future of Mankind will shortly be published by the 
University of Chicago Press. He lives in Switzerland 
and holds the chair at the University of Basle once 
occupied by Burckhardt and Nietzsche. 


Jacques Barzun is Professor of History at 
Columbia University. Though Who’s Who records 
him as being part of the Faculty of Political Science, 
he has specialised in studies on the development of 
19th-century culture. His best-known books include 
Darwin, Marx, Wagner; Berlioz and the Romantic 
Century, and The House of Intellect. 
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AIM AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
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The European Herald Tribune - edited and published 
in Paris and distributed throughout Europe and 
Britain, in Africa and the Middle East - is unlike 
any other newspaper. Its unbiased news coverage, its 
international viewpoint and its varied features have 
attracted and held readers of all nationalities. 

DAILY : 

• latest international news — sharpest reporting 

• latest news from America 

• news of Europe 
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MONDAY: “ History in the Making : A Review of the Week also, 
roundup of financial and business news 
TUESDAY : Travel page, articles and news about European travel 

Wednesday * Art... news and reviews of art in Europe; ot 

book! by, for 2nd about artists; Art Buchwald on Wednes¬ 
day and 3 other days 

THURSDAY: Women's Page, featuring women writers writing to 
the interests of women in Europe 
FRIDAY: More travel features Who’s Where " 

SATURDAY: Welter Kerr, Broadway critic; reviews of books, plays, 
movies 
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